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PREFACE. 

The  present  work  is  an  attempt  to  collect  and  sumraame  the 
existing  information  on  the  Distribution  of  Land  Animals ; 
and  to  explain  the  more  remarkable  and  interesting  of  the 
facts,  by  means  of  established  laws  of  physical  and  organic 
change. 

The  main  idea,  which  is  here  worked  out  in  some  detail  for 
the  whole  earth,  was  stated  sixteen  years  ago  in  the  concluding 
pages  of  a  paper  on  the  "  Zoological  Geography  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,"  which  appeared  in  the  Jawmal  of  Proceedings  of 
the  Linnean  Society  for  1860 ;  and  again,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  in  1863,  it  was  briefly  sum- 
marized in  the  following  passage  : — 

"My  object  has  been  to  show  the  important  bearing  of 
researches  into  the  natural  history  of  every  part  of  the  world, 
upon  the  study  of  its  past  history.  An  accurate  knowledge  of 
any  groups  of  birds  or  of  insects  and  of  their  geographical  dis- 
tribution, may  enable  us  to  map  out  the  islands  and  continents 
of  a  former  epoch, — the  amount  of  difference  that  exists  be- 
tween the  animals  of  adjacent  districts  being  closely  related 
to  preceding  geological  changes.  By  the  collection  of  such 
minute  facts,  alone,  can  we  hope  to  fill  up  a  great  gap  in  the 
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past  history  of  the  earth  as  revealed  by  geology,  and  obtain 
some  indications  of  the  existence  of  those  ancient  lands  which 
now  lie  buried  beneath  the  ocean,  and  have  left  us  nothing  but 
these  living  records  of  their  former  existence." 

The  detailed  study  of  several  groups  of  the  birds  and  insects 
collected  by  myself  in  the  East,  brought  prominently  before  me 
some  of  the  curious  problems  of  Geographical  Distribution; 
but  I  should  hardly  have  ventured  to  treat  the  whole  subject, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  encouragement  of  Mr.  Darwin  and 
Professor  Newton,  who,  about  six  years  ago,  both  suggested  that 
I  should  undertake  the  task.  I  accordingly  set  to  work ;  but 
soon  became  discouraged  by  the  great  dearth  of  materials  in 
many  groups,  the  absence  of  general  sj'stematic  works,  and  the 
excessive  confusion  that  pervaded  the, classification.  Neither 
was  it  easy  to  decide  on  any  satisfactory  method  of  treating 
the  subject.  During  the  next  two  years,  however,  several  im- 
portant catalogues  and  systematic  treatises  appeared,  which 
induced  me  to  resume  my  work ;  and  during  the  last  three  years 
it  has  occupied  a  large  portion  of  my  time. 

After  much  consideration,  and  some  abortive  trials,  an  outline 
plan  of  the  book  was  matured ;  and  as  this  is,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  quite  novel,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  few  of  the  reasons 
for  adopting  it. 

Most  of  the  previous  writings  on  Geographical  Distribution 
appeared  to  me  to  be  unsatisfactory,  because  they  drew  their 
conclusions  from  a  more  or  less  extensive  selection  of  facts ;  and 
did  not  clearly  separate  groups  of  facts  of  unequal  value,  or 
those  relating  to  groups  of  animals  of  unequal  rank.  As  an 
example  of  what  is  meant,  I  may  refer  to  Mr.  Andrew  Murray's 
large  and  valuable  work  on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of 
Mammalia,  in  which  an  immense  number  of  coloured  maps  are 
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used  to  illustrate  the  distribution  of  various  groups  of  animals. 
These  maps  are  not  confined  to  groups  of  any  fixed  rank,  but 
are  devoted  to  a  selection  of  groups  of  various  grades.  Some 
show  the  range  of  single  species  of  a  genus — as  the  lion,  the 
tiger,  the  puma,  and  a  species  of  fox ;  others  are  devoted  to 
sections  of  genera, — as  the  true  wolves ;  others  to  genera, — as  the 
hyaenas,  and  the  bears ;  others  to  portions  of  families, — as  the 
flying  squirrels,  and  the  oxen  with  the  bisons;  others  to  families, 
— as  the  Mustelidse,  and  the  Hystricidse ;  and  others  to  groups 
of  families  or  to  orders, — as  the  Insectivora,  and  the  opossums 
with  the  kangaroos.  But  in  no  one  grade  are  all  the  groups 
treated  alike.  Many  genera  are  wholly  imnoticed,  while  several 
families  are  only  treated  in  combination  with  others,  or  are 
represented  by  some  of  the  more  important  genera. 

In  making  these  observations  I  by  no  means  intend  to 
criticise  Mr.  Murray's  book,  but  merely  to  illustrate  by  an 
example,  the  method  which  has  been  hitherto  employed,  and 
which  seems  to  me  not  well  adapted  to  enable  us  to  establish 
the  foundations  of  the  science  of  distribution  on  a  secure  basis. 
To  do  this,  uniformity  of  treatment  appeared  to  me  essential, 
both  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  to  avoid  all  imputation  of  a 
partial  selection  of  facts,  which  may  be  made  to  prove  anything. 
I  determined,  therefore,  to  take  in  succession  every  well-estab- 
lished family  of  terrestrial  vertebrates,  and  to  give  an  account  of 
the  distribution  of  all  its  component  genera,  as  far  as  materials 
were  available.  Species,  as  such,  are  systematically  disregarded, 
— firstly,  because  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  unmanageable ; 
and,  secondly,  because  they  represent  the  most  recent  modifica- 
tions of  form,  jdue  to  a  variety  of  often  unknown  causes,  and 
are  therefore  not  so  clearly  connected  with  geographical  changes 
as  are  the  natural  groups  of  species  termed  genera ;  which  may 
be  considered  to  represent  the  average  and  more  permanent 
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distribution  of  an  organic  type,  and  to  be  more  clearly  influenced 
by  the  various  known  or  inferred  changes  in  the  organic  and 
physical  environment. 

This  systematic  review  of  the  distribution  of  families  and 
genera,  now  forms  the  last  part  of  my  book — Geographical 
Zoology;  but  it  was  nearly  the  first  written,  and  the  copious 
materials  collected  for  it  enabled  me  to  determine  the  zoo- 
geographical  divisions  of  the  earth  (regions  and  sub-regions)  to 
be  adopted.  I  next  drew  up  tables  of  the  families  and  genera 
found  in  each  region  and  sub-region  ;  and  this  afforded  a  basis 
for  the  geographical  treatment  of  the  subject — Zoological  Geo- 
graphy— the  most  novel,  and  perhaps  the  most  useful  and 
generally  interesting  part  of  my  work.  While  this  was  in  progress 
I  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  careful  summary  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  extinct  Mammalia.  This  was  a  difficult  task,  owing 
to  the  great  uncertainty  that  prevails  as  to  the  cdBnities  of  many 
of  the  fossils,  and  my  want  of  practical  acquaintance  with 
Palaeontology;  but  having  carefully  examined  and  combined 
the  works  of  the  best  authors,  I  have  given  what  I  believe  is 
the  first  connected  sketch  of  the  relation  of  extinct  Mammalia 
to  the  distribution  of  living  groups,  and  have  arrived  at  some 
very  interesting  and  suggestive  results. 

It  will  be  observed  that  man  is  altogether  omitted  from 
the  series  of  the  animal  kingdom  as  here  given,  and  some  ex- 
planation of  this  omission  may  perhaps  be  required.  If  the 
genus  Homo  had  been  here  treated  like  all  other  genera,  nothing 
more  than  the  bare  statement — "universally  distributed"— 
could  have  been  given ; — and  this  would  inevitably  have  pro- 
voked the  criticism  that  it  conveyed  no  information.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  had  given  an  outline  of  the  distribution  of  the 
varieties  or  races  of  man,  I  should  have  departed  from  the  plan 
of  my  work  for  no  sufficient  reason.    Anthropology  is  a  science 
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by  itself;  and  it  seems  better  to  omit  it  altogether  from  a 
zoological  work,  than  to  treat  it  in  a  necessarily  superficial 
manner. 

The  best  method  of  illustrating  a  Work  of  this  kind  was  a 
matter  requiring  much  consideration.  To  have  had  a  separate 
coloured  or  shaded  map  for  each  family  would  have  made 
the  work  too  costly,  as  the  terrestrial  vertebrates  alone 
would  have  required  more  than  three  hundred  maps.  I  had 
also  doubts  about  the  value  of  this  mode  of  illustration,  as  it 
seemed  rather  to  attract  attention  to  details  than  to  favour  the 
development  of  general  views.  I  determined  therefore  to  adopt 
a  plan,  suggested  in  conversation  by  Professor  Newton ;  and  to 
have  one  general  map,  showing  the  regions  and  sub-regions, 
which  could  be  referred  to  by  means  of  a  series  of  numbers. 
These  references  I  give  in  the  form  of  diagrammatic  headings 
to  each  family;  and,  when  the  map  has  become  familiar, 
these  will,  I  believe,  convey  at  a  glance  a  body  of  important 
information. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  recent  extension  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  depths  of  the  great  oceans,  I  determined  to  give  upon  this 
map  a  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  the  contours  of  the  ocean 
bed,  by  means  of  tints  of  colour  increasing  in  intensity  with 
the  depth.  Such  a  map,  when  it  can  be  made  generally  accurate, 
will  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
more  probable  changes  of  sea  and  land  during  the  Tertiary 
period ;  and  it  is  on  the  effects  of  such  changes  that  any  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  facts  of  distribution  must  to  a  great 
extent  depend. 

Other  important  factors  in  determining  the  actual  distribution 
of  animals  are,  the  zones  of  altitude  above  the  sea  level,  and  the 
strongly  contrasted  character  of  the  surface  as  r^ards  vege- 
tation— a  primary  condition  for  the  support  of  animal  life.     I 
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therefore  designed  a  series  of  six  maps  of  the  regions,  drawn  on 
a  uniform  scale,  on  which  the  belts  of  altitude  are  shown  by 
contour-shading,  while  the  forests,  pastures,  deserts,  and  peren- 
nial snows,  are  exhibited  by  means  of  appropriate  tints  of  colour. 

These  maps  will,  I  trust,  facilitate  the  study  of  geographical 
distribution  as  a  science,  by  showing,  in  some  cases,  an  adequate 
cause  in  the  nature  of  the  terrestrial  surface  for  the  actual  dis- 
tribution of  certain  groups  of  animals.  As  it  is  hoped  they  wUl 
be  constantly  referred  to,  double  folding  has  been  avoided,  and 
they  are  consequently  rather  small ;  but  Mr.  Stanford,  and  his 
able  assistant  in  the  map  department,  Mr.  Bolton,  have  taken 
great  care  in  working  out  the  details  fix)m  the  latest  observations ; 
and  this,  combined  with'  the  clearness  and  the  beauty  of  their 
execution,  will  I  trust  render  them  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

In  order  to  make  the  book  more  intelligible  to  those  readers 
who  have  no  special  knowledge  of  systematic  zoology,  and  to 
whom  most  of  the  names  with  which  its  pages  are  often  crowded 
must  necessarily  be  unmeaning,  I  give  a  series  of  twenty  plates, 
each  one  illustrating  at  once  the  physical  aspect  and  the  special 
zoological  character  of  some  well-marked  division  of  a  region. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  associate  in  the  pictures,  such  species 
only  as  do  actually  occur  together  in  nature ;  so  that  each  plate 
represents  a  scene  which  is,  at  all  events,  not  an  impossible  one. 
The  species  figured  all  belong  to  groups  which  are  either  pecu- 
liar to,  or  very  characteristic  of,  the  region  whose  zoology  they 
illustrate ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  pictures  will  of  themselves 
serve  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  varied  types  of  the  higher 
animals  in  their  true  geographical  relations.  The  artist,  Mr.  J. 
B.  Zwecker,  to  whose  talent  as  a  zoological  draughtsman  and 
great  knowledge  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  forms  we  are 
indebted  for  this  set  of  drawings,  died  a  few  weeks  after  he 
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had  put  the  final  touches  to  the  proofs.  He  is  known  to  many 
readers  by  his  vigorous  illustrations  of  the  works  of  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  Livingstone,  and  many  other  travellers, — ^but  these,  his 
last  series  of  plates,  were,  at  my  special  request,  executed  with 
a  care,  delicacy,  and  artistic  finish,  which  his  other  designs 
seldom  exhibit.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the 
figures  of  animals  here  given  are- not  intended  to  show  specific 
or  generic  characters  for  the  information  of  the  scientific  zoolo- 
gist, but  merely  to  give  as  accurate  an  idea  as  possible,  of  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  and  more  restricted  types  of  beast  and 
bird,  amid  the  characteristic  scenery  of  their  native  country ; — 
and  in  carrying  out  this  object  there  are  probably  few  artists 
who  would  have  succeeded  better  than  Mr.  Zwecker  has 
done. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  separate  parts  of  which  the 
work  is  composed,  has  been,  to  some  extent,  determined  by 
the  illustrations  and  maps,  which  all  more  immediately  belong 
to  Part  III.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  place  this  part  last,  but 
as  this  arrangement  would  have  brought  all  the  illustrations 
into  the  second  volume,  its  place  was  changed, — perhaps  in 
other  respects  for  the  better,  as  it  naturally  follows  Part  11. 
Yet  for  persons  not  well  acquainted  with  zoology,  it  will  per- 
haps be  advisable  to  read  the  more  important  articles  of  Part 
IV.  (and  especially  the  observations  at  the  end  of  each  order) 
after  Part  II.,  thus  making  Part  III.  the  conclusion  of  the 
work. 

Part  IV.  is,  in  fact,  a  book  of  reference,  in  which  the  distri- 
bution of  all  the  families  and  most  of  the  genera  of  the  higher 
animals,  is  given  in  systematic  order.  Part  III.  is  treated 
somewhat  more  popularly;  and,  although  it  is  necessarily 
crowded  with  scientific .  rames  (without  which  the  inferences 
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and  conclusions  would  have  nothing  solid  to  rest  on),  these  may 
be  omitted  by  the  non-scientific  reader,  or  merely  noted  as  a 
certain  number  or  proportion  of  peculiar  generic  tjrpes.  Many 
English  equivalents  to  family  and  generic  names  are,  however, 
given;  and,  assisted  by  these,  it  is  believed  that  any  reader 
capable  of  understanding  Lyell's  "Principles,"  or  Darwin's 
'*  Origin,"  will  have  no  difl&culty  in  following  the  main  argu- 
ments and  appreciating  the  chief  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the 
present  work. 

To  those  who  are  more  interested  in  facts  than  in  theories, 
the  book  will  serve  as  a  kind  of  dictionary  of  the  geography 
and  aflinities  of  animals.  By  means  of  the  copious  Index,  the 
native  country,  the  systematic  position,  and  the  numerical 
extent  of  every  important  and  well  established  genus  of  land- 
animal  may  be  at  once  discovered ; — information  now  scattered 
through  hundreds  of  volumes. 

In  the  difficult  matters  of  synonymy,  and  the  orthography  of 
generic  names,  I  have  been  guided  rather  by  general  utility 
than  by  apy  fixed  rules.  When  I  have  taken  a  whole  family 
group  from  a  modern  author  of  repute,  I  have  generally  followed 
his  nomenclature  throughout.  In  other  cases,  I  use  the  names 
which  are  to  be  found  in  a  majority  of.  modem  authors,  rather 
than  follow  the  strict  rule  of  priority  in  adopting  some  newly 
discovered  appellation  of  early  date.  In  orthography  I  have 
adopted  all  such  modem  emendations  as  seem  coming  into 
general  use,  and  which  do  not  lead  to  inconvenience  ;  but  where 
the  alteration  is  such  as  to  completely  change  the  pronunciation 
and  appearance  of  a  well-known  word,  I  have  not  adopted  it. 
I  have  also  thought  it  best  to  preserve  the  initial  letter  of  well- 
known  and  old-established  names,  for  convenience  of  reference 
to  the  Indices  of  established  works.  As  an  example  I  may  refer 
to  EnicuruB, — a  name  which  has  been  in   use  nearly  half  a 
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century,  and  which  is  to  be  found  under  the  letter  E^  in  Jerdon's 
Birds  of  India,  Blyth's  Catalogue,  Bonaparte's  Conspectus,  and 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  down  to 
1865.  Classicists  now  write  Henicurus  as  the  correct  form; 
but  this  seems  to  me  one  of  those  cases  in  which  orthographical 
accuracy  should  give  way  to  priority,  and  still  more  to  con- 
venience. 

In  combining  and  ai*ranging  so  much  detail  from  such  varied 
sources,  many  errors  and  omissions  must  doubtless  have  occurred. 
Owing  to  my  residence  at  a  distance  from  the  scientific  libraries 
of  the  metropolis,  I  was  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage ;  and  I 
could  hardly  have  completed  the  work  at  all,  had  I  not  been 
permitted  to  have  a  large  number  of  volumes  at  once,  from  the 
library  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  and  to  keep  them 
for  months  together- — a  privilege  for  which  I  return  my  best 
thanks  to  Mr.  Sclater  the  Secretary,  and  to  the  Council. 

Should  my  book  meet  with  the  approval  of  working  natu- 
ralists, I  venture  to  appeal  to  them,  to  assist  me  in  rendering 
any  future  editions  more  complete,  by  sending  me  (to  the  care  of 
my  publishers)  notes  of  any  important  omissions,  or  corrections 
of  any  misstatements  of  fact ;  as  well  as  copies  of  any  of  their 
papers  or  essays,  and  especially  of  any  lists,  catalogues,  and 
monographs,  containing  information  on  the  classification  or 
distribution  of  living  or  extinct  animals. 

To  the  many  friends  who  have  given  me  information  or 
assistance  1  beg  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks.  Especially  am  I 
indebted  to  Professor  Newton,  who  not  only  read  through  much 
of  my  rough  MSS.,  but  was  so  good  as  to  make  numerous  cor- 
rections and  critical  notes.  These  were  of  great  value  to  me,  as 
they  often  contained  or  suggested  important  additional  matter, 
or  pointed  out  systematic  and  orthographical  inaccuracies. 
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Professor  Flower  was  so  good  as  to  read  over  my  chapters  on 
extinct  animals,  and  to  point  out  several  errors  into  which  I  had 
fallen. 

Dr.  Giinther  gave  me  much  valuable  information  on  the 
classification  of  reptiles,  marking  on  my  lists  the  best  established 
and  most  natural  genera,  and  referring  me  to  reliable  sources  of 
information. 

I  am  also  greatly  indebted  to  the  following  gentlemen  for 
detailed  information  on  special  subjects  : — 

To  Sir  Victor  Brooke,  for  a  MS.  arrangement  of  the  genera 
of  Bovidae,  with  the  details  of  their  distribution : 

To  Mr.  Dresser,  for  lists  of  the  characteristic  birds  of  Northern 
and  Arctic  Europe : 

To  Dr.  Hooker,  for  information  on  the  colours  and  odours  of 
New  Zealand  plants : 

To  Mr.  Kirby,  for  a  list  of  the  butterflies  of  Chili : 

To  Professor  Mivart,  for  a  classification  of  the  Batrachia,  and 
an  early  proof  of  his  article  on  "  Apes "  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica : 

To  Mr.  Salvin,  for  correcting  my  list  of  the  birds  of  the 
Galapagos,  and  for  other  assistance : 

To  Mr.  Sharpe,  for  MS.  lists  of  the  birds  of  Madagascar 
and  the  Cape  Verd  Islands: 

To  Canon  Tristram,  for  a  detailed  arrangement  of  the  diflScult 
family  of  the  warblers, — Sylviidse  : 

To  Viscount  Walden,  for  notes  on  the  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  Pycnonotidse  and  Timaliidae,  and  for  an  early  proof  of 
his  list  of  the  birds  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

I  also  have  to  thank  many  naturalists,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  who  have  sent  me  copies  of  their  papers; 
and  I  trust  they  will  continue  to  favdur  me  in  the  same 
manner. 
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An  author  may  easily  be  mistakea  in  estimating  his  own 
work.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  first  outline  of  a  great 
subject  is,  in  parts,  very  meagre  and  sketchy;  and,  though 
perhaps  overburthened  with  some  kinds  of  detail,  yet  leaves 
many  points  most  inadequately  treated.  It  is  therefore  with 
some  hesitation  that  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  I  have 
made  some  approach  to  the  standard  of  excellence  I  have  aimed 
at; — which  was,  that  my  book  should  bear  a  similar  relation  to 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  of  the  "  Origin  of  Species,"  as 
Mr.  Darwin's  "  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication  "  does 
to  the  first  chapter  of  that  work.  Should  it  be  judged  worthy 
of  such  a  rank,  my  long,  and  often  wearisome  labours,  will  be 
well  repaid. 

March,  1876. 
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ERRATA  IN  VOL.  I. 

I  have  detected  seyeral  mispriuts  and  small  errors  in  the  final  impression,  and 
Dr.  Meyer,  who  has  translated  the  work  into  German,  has  kindly  commnnicated  all 
that  he  has  noticed.  It  is  not  thought  necessary  to  give  here  all  the  smaller  ortho- 
graphical errors,  most  of  which  will  be  corrected  in  the  Index.  The  following  seem, 
however,  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  me  in  asking  my  readers  to 
conect  them  in  their  copies. 

Page  98,  12  lines  from  foot,  for  Hocco  rtad  Hoazin. 

„  97,  line  2,  fw  Hocco  read  Hoazin. 

„  147,  13  lines  from  foot,  for  three-handed  rtad  three-banded. 

„  177,  line  6,  for  Lycienids  read  Zygsenidse. 

„  188,  line  20,  for  third  rtad  fourth. 

„  288,  line  18,  for  Spirigidea  rtad  Sphingidea. 

„  242,  insert  \  92a  |  Tamias  i  1  |  All  Northern  Asia  |  N.  America. 

„  245,  last  line,  insert  in  2nd  colvmn  (6). 

„  809,  line  20,  for  Motacilla  rtad  Budytes. 

„  827,  12  lines  frt>m  foot,  after  Hindostan  rtad  and. 

„  881,  last  line,  for  Idhyoptis  read  Icthycphis. 

„  840,  line  15,  for  Bdolius  read  Bhrin^ga, 

„  848,  line  17,  for  Flores  read  New  Guinea. 

„  871,  11  lines  from  foot,  for  and  Borneo  read  Borneo  and  Philippines. 

„  891,  10  lines  frt>m  foot,  after  Celebes  add  and  the  Papuan  Islands. 

„  891,  9  lines  from  foot,  omit  New  Guinea  or. 

„  414,  6  lines  from  foot,  for  Ejrimachus  read  SeUuddes, 

„  415,  line  10  for       ditto      read      ditto. 

„  427,  line  20,  after  Celebes  add  and  on  some  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

„  427,  5  lines  from  foot,  for  tusks  read  jaw. 

„  462,  16  lines  from  foot,  for  p.  156  read  p.  166. 

„  474*  9  lines  from  foot,  after  Celebes  add  Papua. 
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CHAt>TER  I. 

INtRODUClrORY. 

It  is  a  fact  within  the  experience  of  most  persons,  that  the 
varioQs  species  of  animals  are  not  uniformly  dispersed  over  the 
surface  of  the  country.  If  we  have  a  tolerable  acquaintance 
with  any  district,  be  it  a  parish,  a  county,  ot  ^  larger  extent  of 
territoT}%  we  soon  become  aware  that  each  well-marked  portion 
of  it  has  some  peculiarities  in  its  animal  productions.  If  we 
want  to  iind  certain  birds  or  certain  insects,  we  have  not  only  to 
choose  the  right  season  but  to  go  to  the  right  place.  If  we 
travel  beyond  our  district  in  various  directions  we  shall  almost 
certainly  meet  with  something  new  to  us ;  some  species  which 
we  were  accustomed  to  see  almost  daily  will  disappear,  others 
which  we  have  never  seen  before  will  make  their  appearance. 
If  we  go  very  far,  so  as  to  be  able  to  measure  our  joiimey  by 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  and  to  perceive  important 
changes  of  climate  and  vegetation,  the  difTerences  in  the  forms  of 
animal  life  will  become  greater ;  till  at  length  we  shall  come  to  a 
country  whe^  almost  everything  will  be  new,  all  the  familiat 
creatures  of  K>\xt  own  district  being  replaced  by  others  more  or 
less  differing  from  them. 

If  we  have  been  observant  during  our  several  journeys,  and 
have  combined  and  compared  the  facts  we  have  collected,  it  will 
become  apparent  that  the  change  we  have  witnessed  has  been 
of  two  distinct  kinds.  lii  our  own  and  immediately  surround- 
ing districts,  particular  species  appeared  and  disappear^  because 
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the  soil,  the  aspect,  or  the  vegetation,  was  adapted  to  them  or 
the  reverse.  The  marshes,  the  heaths,  the  woods  and  forests, 
the  chalky  downs,  the  rocky  mountains,  had  each  their  peculiar 
inhabitants,  which  reappeared  again  and  again  as  we  came  to 
tracts  of  country  suitable  for  them.  But  as  we  got  further  away 
we  began  to  find  that  localities  very  similar  to  those  we  had 
left  behind  were  inhabited  by  a  somewhat  different  set  of  species; 
and  this  difference  increased  with  distance,  notwithstanding 
that  almost  identical  external  conditions  might  be  often  met 
with.  The  first  class  of  changes  is  that  of  stations;  the  second 
that  of  habUais,  The  one  is  a  local,  the  other  a  geographical 
phenomenon.  The  whole  area  over  which  a  particular  animal 
is  found  may  consist  of  any  number  of  stations,  but  rarely  of 
more  than  one  habitat.  Stations,  however,  are  often  so  extensive 
as  to  include  the  entire  range  oi  many  species.  Such  are  ihe 
great  seas  and  oceans,  the  Siberian  or  the  Amazonian  forests, 
the  Korth  African  deserts,,  the  Andean  or  the  Himalayan 
highlands. 

There  is  yet  another  difference  in  ihe  nature  of  the  change 
we  have  been  considering.  The  new  animals  which  we  meet 
with  as  we  travel  in  any  direction  from  our  starting  point,  are 
some  of  them  very  much  like  those  we  have  left  behind  us, 
and  can  be  at  once  referred  to  familiar  types;  while  others 
are  altogether  unlike  anything  we  have  seen  at  home.  When 
we  reach  the  Alps  we  find  another  kind  of  squirrel,  in  South- 
em  Italy  a  distinct  mole,  in  Southern  Europe  fresh  warblers 
and  unfamiliar  buntings.  We  meet  also  with  totally  new 
forms ;  as  the  glutton  and  the  snowy  owl  in  Northern,  the  genet 
and  the  hoopoe  in  Southern,  and  the  saiga  antelope  and 
collared  pratincole  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  first  series  are 
examples  of  what  are  termed  representative  species,  the  second 
of  distinct  groups  or  types  of  animals.  The  one  represents  a 
comparatively  recent  modification,  and  an  origin  in  or  near  the 
locality  where  it  occurs ;  the  other  is  a  result  of  very  ancient 
changes  both  oiganic  and  inorganic,  and  is  connected  with  some 
of  the  most  curious  and  difficult  of  the  problems  we  shall  have 
to  discuss. 
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Having  thus  defined  our  subject,  let  us  glance  at  the  opinions 
that  have  generally  prevailed  as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of 
the  phenomena  presented  by  the  geographical  distribution  of 
animals. 

It  "Was  long  thought^  and  is  still  a  popular  notion^  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  kinds  of  animals  are  dispersed 
over  the  globe  is  almost  wholly  due  to  diversities  of  climate  and 
of  vegetation.  There  is  indeed  much  to  favour  this  belief.  The 
arctic  regions  are  strongly  characterised  by  their  white  bears 
and  foxes,  their  reindeer,  ermine,  and  walruses^  their  white 
ptarmigan,  owls,  and  falcons ;  the  temperate  zone  has  its  foxes 
and  wolves,  its  rabbits,  sheep,  beavers,  and  marmots,  its  sparrows 
and  its  song  birds ;  while  tropical  regions  alone  produce  apes  and 
elephants,  parrots  and  peacocks,  and  a  thousand  strange  quadru- 
peds  and  brilliant  birds  which  are  found  nowhere  in  the  cooler 
regions.  So  the  camel,  the  gazelle  and  the  ostrich  live  in  the 
desert ;  the  bison  on  the  prairie ;  the  tapir,  the  deer,  and  the 
jaguar  in  forests.  Mountains  and  marshes,  plains  and  rocky 
precipices,  have  each  their  animal  inhabitants;  and  it  might  well 
be  thought,  in  the  absence  of  accurate  inquiry,  that  these  and 
other  differences  would  sufficiently  explain  why  most  of  the 
regions  and  countries  into  which  the  earth,  is  popularly  divided 
should  have  certain  animals  peculiar  to  them  and  should  want 
others  which  are  elsewhere  abundant. 

A  more  detailed  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  productions  of 
different  portions  of  the  earth  soon  showed  that  this  explanation 
was  quite  insufficient;  for  it  was  found  that  countries  exceed- 
ingly similar  in  climate  and  all  physical  features  may  yet  have 
very  distinct  animal  populations.  The  equatorial  parts  of  Africa 
and  South  America,  for  example,  are  very  similar  in  climate 
and  are  both  covered  with  luxuriant  forests,  yet  their  animal  life 
is  widely  different;  elephants,  apes,  leopards,  guinea-fowls 
and  touraeos  in  the  one,  are  replaced  by  tapirs,  prehensile- 
tailed  monkeys,  jaguars,  curassows  and  toucans  in  the  other. 
Again,  parts  of  South  Africa  and  Australia  are  wonderfully 
similar  in  their  soil  and  climate ;  yet  one  has  lions,  antelopes, 
zebras  and  giraffes ;  the  other  only  kangaroos,  wombats,  phalati- 
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gers  and  mice.  In  like  manner  parts  of  North  America  and 
Europe  are  very  similar  in  all  essentials  of  soil  climate  and 
vegetation,  yet  the  former  has  racoons,  opossums,  and  humming- 
birds ;  while  the  latter  possesses  moles,  hedgehogs  and  true  fly- 
catchers. Equally  striking  are  the  facts  presented  by  the 
distribution  of  many  large  and  important  groups  of  animals. 
Marsupials  (opossums,  phalangers  &c.)  are  found  from  temperate 
Van  Diemen's  land  to  the  tropical  islands  of  New  Guinea  and 
Celebes,  and  in  America  from  Chili  to  Virginia.  No  crows 
exist  in  South  America,  while  they  inhabit  every  other  part  of 
the  world,  not  excepting  Australia.  Antelopes  are  found  only 
in  Africa  and  Asia ;  the  sloths  only  in  South  America ;  the  true 
lemurs  are  confined  to  Madagascar,  and  the  birds-of-paradise  to 
New  Guinea. 

If  we  examine  more  closely  the  distribution  of  animals  in 
any  extensive  region,  we  find  that  different,  though  closely  allied 
species,  aire  often  found  on  the  opposite  sides  of  any  considerable 
barrier  to  their  migration.  Thus,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Andes 
and  Bocky  Mountains  in  America,  almost  all  the  mammalia,  birds, 
and  insects  are  of  distinct  species.  To  a  less  extent,  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees  form  a.  similar  barrier,  and  even  great  rivers  and 
river  plains,  as  those  of  the  Amazon  and  Ganges,  separate  more 
OF  less  distinct  groups  of  animals.  Arms  of  the  sea  are  still 
more  effective,  if  they  are  permanent ;  a  circumstance  in  some 
measure  indicated  by  their  depth.  Thus  islands  far  away  from 
land  almost  always  have  very  peculiar  animals  found  nowhere 
else ;  as  is  strikingly  the  case  in  Madagascar  and  New  Zealand, 
and  to  a  less  degree  in  the  West  India  islands.  But  shallow 
straits,  like  the  English  Channel  or  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  are 
not  found  to  have  the  same  effect,  the  animals  being  nearly  or 
quite  identical  on  their  opposite  shores.  A  change  of  climate  or 
a  change  of  vegetation  may  form  an  equally  effective  barrier  to 
migration.  Many  tropical  and  polar  animals  are  pretty  accu- 
rately limited  by  certain  isothermal  lines ;  and  the  limits  of  the 
great  forests  in  most  parts  of  the  world  strictly  determine  the 
ranges  of  many  species. 

Naturalists  have  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  by  some 
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slow  process  of  development  or  transmutation,  all  animals  have 
been  produced  from  those  which  preceded  them ;  and  the  old 
notion  that  every  species  was  specially  created  as  they  now 
exists  at  a  particular  time  and  in  a  particular  spot,  is  abandoned 
as  opposed  to  many  striking  facts,  and  unsupported  by  any 
evidence.  This  modification  of  animal  forms  took  place  very 
slowly,  so  that  the  historical  period  of  three  or  four  thousand 
years  has  hardly  produced  any  perceptible  change  in  a  single 
species.  Even  the  time  since  the  last  glacial  epoch,  which  on 
the  very  lowest  estimate  must  be  from  50,000  to  100,000  years, 
has  only  served  to  modify  a  few  of  the  higher  animals  into  very 
slightly  different  species.  The  changes  of  the  forms  of  animals 
appear  to  have  accompanied,  and  perhaps  to  have  depended 
on,  changes  of  physical  geography,  of  climate,  or  of  vegetation ; 
since  it  is  evident  that  an  animal  which  is  well  adapted  to  one 
condition  of  things  will  require  to  be  slightly  changed  in  con- 
stitution or  habits,  and  therefore  generally  in  form,  structure,  or 
colour,  in  order  to  be  equally  well  adapted  to  a  changed 
condition  of  surrounding  circumstances.  Animals  multiply  so 
rapidly,  that  we  may  consider  them  as  continually  trying  to 
extend  their  range ;  and  thus  any  new  land  raised  above  the 
sea  by  geological  causes  becomes  immediately  peopled  by  a 
crowd  of  competing  inhabitants,  the  strongest  and  best  adapted 
of  which  alone  succeed  in  maintaining  their  position. 

If  we  keep  in  view  these  facts — that  the  minor  features  of  the 
earth's  surface  are  everywhere  slowly  changing ;  that  the  forms, 
and ,  structure,  and  habits  of  all  living  things  are  also  slowly 
changing ;  while  the  great  features  of  the  earth,  the  continents, 
and  oceans,  and  loftiest  mountain  ranges,  only  change  after  very 
long  intervals  and  with  extreme  slowness;  we  must  see  that 
the  present  distribution  of  animals  upon  the  several  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface  is  the  final  product  of  all  these  wonderful 
revolutions  in  organic  and  inorganic  nature.  The  greatest  and 
most  radical  differences  in  the  production?  of  any  part  of  the 
globe  must  be  dependent  on  isolation  by  the  most  effectual 
and  most  permanent  barriers.  That  ocean  which  has  remained 
broadest  and  deepest  from  the  most  remote  geological  epoch 
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will  separate  countries  the  productions  of  which  most  widely 
and  radically  differ;  while  the  most  recently-depressed  seas, 
or  the  last-formed  mounttiin  ranges,  will  separate  countries 
the  productions  of  which  are  almost  or  quite  identical.  It 
will  be  evident,  therefore,  that  the  study  of  the  distribution 
of  animals  and  plants  may  add  greatly  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  past  history  of  our  globe.  It  may  reveal  to  us,  in  a 
manner  which  no  other  evidence  can,  which  are  the  oldest 
and  most  permanent  features  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  which 
the  newest  It  may  indicate  the  existence  of  islands  or  conti- 
nents now  sunk  beneath  the  ocean,  and  which  have  left  no 
record  of  their  existence  save  the  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions which  have  migrated  to  adjacent  lands.  It  thus 
becomes  an  important  adjunct  to  geology,  which  can  rarely  do 
more  than  determine  what  lands  have  been  raised  above  the 
waters,  under  what  conditions  and  at  what  period;  but  can 
seldom  ascertain  anything  of  the  position  or  extent  of  those 
which  have  sunk  beneath  it.  Our  present  study  may  often 
enable  us,  not  only  to  say  where  lands  must  have  recently 
disappeared,  but  also  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  their  ex- 
tent, and  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  their  submersion. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
subject  we  have  to  study,  it  will  be  necessary — before  entering 
on  a  detailed  examination  of  the  zoological  features  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  distribution  of  the  orders, 
families,  and  genera  of  animals— to  examine  certain  preliminary 
facts  and  principles  essential  for  our  guidance.  We  must  first 
inquire  what  are  the  powers  of  multiplication  and  dispersal  of 
the  various  groups  of  animals,  and  the  nature  of  the  barriers 
that  most  effectually  limit  their  range.  We  have  then  to 
consider  the  effects  of  changes  in  physical  geography  and  in 
climate ;  to  examine  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  changes  as 
have  been  known  to  occur ;  to  determine  what  others  are  possible 
or  probable ;  and  to  ascertain  the  various  modes  in  which  such 
changes  affect  the  structure,  the  distribution,  or  the  very  exist- 
ence of  animals. 
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Two  subjects  of  a  different  nature  must  next  engage  our 
attention.  We  have  to  deal  with  two  vast  masses  of  facts, 
each  involving  countless  details,  and  requiring  subdivision  and 
grouping  to  be  capable  of  intelligible  treatment.  All  the  con- 
tinents and  their  chief  subdivisions,  and  all  the  more  important 
islands  of  the  globe,  have  to  be  compared  as  regards  their  vari- 
ous animal  forms.  To  do  this  eflFectively  we  require  a  natural 
division  of  the  eai  th  especially  adapted  to  our  purpose ;  and  we 
shall  have  to  discuss  at  some  length  the  reasons  for  the  particular 
system  adopted, — a  discussion  which  must  to  some  extent 
anticipate  and  summarize  the  conclusions  of  the  whole  work. 
We  have  also  to  deal  with  many  hundreds  of  families  and  many 
thousands  of  genera  of  animals,  and  here  too  a  true  and  natural 
classification  is  of  great  importance.  We  must  therefore  give  a 
connected  view  of  the  classification  adopted  in  the  various 
classes  of  animals  dealt  with. 

And  lastly,  as  the  existing  distribution  of  animals  is  the 
result  and  outcome  of  all  preceding  changes  of  the  earth  and  of 
its  inhabitants,  we  require  as  much  knowledge  as  we  can  get  of 
the  animals  of  each  country  during  past  geological  epochs,  in 
order  to  interpret  the  facts  we  shall  accumulate.  We  shall, 
therefore,  enter  upon  a  somewhat  detailed  sketch  of  the  various 
forms  of  extinct  animals  that  have  lived  upon  the  earth  during 
the  Tertiary  period ;  discuss  their  migrations  at  various  epochs, 
the  changes  of  physical  geography  that  they  imply,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  enable  us  to  determine  the  birthplace 
of  certain  families  and  genera. 

The  preliminary  studies  above  enumerated  will,  it  is  believed, 
enable  us  to  see  the  bearing  of  many  facte  in  the  distribution  of 
animals  that  would  otherwise  be  insoluble  problems ;  and,  what 
is  hardly  less  valuable,  will  teach  us  to  estimate  the  compara- 
tive importance  of  the  various  groups  of  animals,  and  to  avoid 
the  common  error  of  cutting  the  gordian  knot  of  each  difficulty 
by  vast  hypothetical  changes  in  existing  continents  and  oceans 
— probably  the  most  permanent  features  of  our  globe. 
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THE  MEANS  OF  DISPERSAL  AND  THE  MIGRATIONS  OF  ANIMALS. 

All  animals  are  capable  of  multiplying  so  rapidly,  that  if  a 
single  pair  were  placed  in  a  continent  with  abundance  of  food 
and  no  enemies,  they  might  fully  stock  it  in  a  very  short  time. 
Thus,  a  bird  which  produces  ten  pairs  of  young  during  its  life- 
time (and  this  is  far  below  the  fertility  of  many  birds)  will,  if 
we  take  its  life  at  five  years,  increase  to  a  hundred  millions  in 
about  forty  years,  a  number  sufficient  to  stock  a  large  country. 
Many  fishes  and  insects  are  capable  of  multiplying  several 
thousandfold  each  year,  so  that  in  a  few  years  they  would  reach 
billions  and  trillions.  Even  large  and  slow  breeding  mammals, 
which  have  only  one  at  a  birth  but  continue  to  breed  from  eight 
to  ten  successive  years,  may  increase  from  a  single  pair  to  ten 
millions  in  less  than  forty  years. 

But  as  animals  rarely  have  an  unoccupied  country  to  breed 
in,  and  as  the  food  in  any  one  district  is  strictly  limited,  their 
natural  tendency  is  to  roam  in  every  direction  in  search  of  fresh 
pastures,  or  new  hunting  grounds.  In  doing  so,  however,  they 
meet  with  many  obstacles.  Eocks  and  mountains  have  to  be 
climbed,  rivers  or  marshes  to  be  crossed,  deserts  or  forests  to  be 
traversed ;  while  narrow  straits  or  wider  arms  of  the  sea  separate 
islands  from  the  main  land  or  continents  from  each  other.  We 
have  now  to  inquire  what  facilities  the  different  classes  of 
animals  have  for  overcoming  these  obstacles,  and  what  kind  of 
barriers  are  most  effectual  in  checking  their  progress. 

Means  of  Dispersal  of  Mammalia. — Many  of  the  largest  mam- 
malia are  able  to  roam  over  whole  continents  and  are  hardly 
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stopped  by  any  physical  obstacles.  The  elephant  is  almost 
equally  at  home  on  plains  and  mountains,  and  it  even  climbs  to 
the  highest  summit  of  Adam's  Peak  in  Ceylon,  which  is  so  steep 
and  rocky  as  to  be  very  diflScult  of  ascent  for  man.  It  traverses 
rivers  with  great  ease  and  forces  its  way  through  the  densest 
jungle.  There  seems  therefore  to  be  no  limit  to  its  powers  of 
wandering,  but  the  necessity  of  procuring  food  and  its  capacity 
of  enduring  changes  of  climate.  The  tiger  is  another  animal  with 
great  powers  of  dispersal.  It  crosses  rivers  and  sometimes  even 
swims  over  narrow  straits  of  the  sea,  and  it  can  endure  the 
severe  cold  of  North  China  and  Tartary  as  well  as  the  heats  of 
the  plains  of  Bengal  The  rhinoceros,  the  lion,  and  many  of  the 
ruminants  have  equal  powers  of  dispersal ;  so  that  wherever  there 
is  land  and  sufficient  food,,  there  are  no.  limits  to  their  possible 
range.  Other  groups  of  animals  are  more  limited  in  their  migra- 
tions. The  apes,  lemurs,  and  many  monkeys  are  so  strictly 
adapted  to  an  arboreal  life  that  they  cau  never  roam  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  forest  vegetation.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  squirrels,  the  opossums,  the  arboreal  cats,  and  the  sloths,  with 
many  other  groups  of  less  importance.  Deserts  or  open  country 
are  equally  essential  to  the  existence  of  others..  The  camel,  the 
hare,  the  zebra,  the  giraffe  and  maijiy  of  the  antelopes  could  not 
exist  in  a  forest  country  any  more  than  could  the  jerboas  or  the 
prairie  marmots. 

There  are  other  animals  which  are  confined  to  mouutains,  and 
could  not  extend  their  range  into  lowlands  or  forests..  The  goats 
and  the  sheep  are  the  most  striking  group  of  this  kind,  inhabit- 
ing many  of  the  highest  mountains  of  the  globe ;  of  which  the 
European  ibex  and  mouflon  are  stril^ijig  examples..  Eivers  are 
equally  necessary  to  the  existence  of  others,  as  the  beaver,  otter, 
water-vole  and  capybara ;  and  to  such  animals  high  mountain- 
ranges  or  deserts  must  form  an  absolutely  impassable  barrier. 

Climate  as  a  Limit  to  the  Range  of  Mammals. — Climate  appears 
to  limit  the  range  of  many  animals,  though  there  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  in  many  cases  it  is  not  the  climate  itself  so  much 
as  the  change  of  vegetation  consequent  on  climate  which  produces 
the  effect    The  quadnimana  appear  to  be  limited  by  climate, 
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since  they  inhabit  almost  all  the  tropical  regions  but  do  not 
range  more  than  about  10*  beyond  the  southern  and  12°  beyond 
the  northern  tropic,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  species  are 
found  only  within  an  equatorial  belt  about  30"*  wide.  But  as 
these  animals  are  almost  exclusively  fruit-eaters,  their  distribu- 
tion depends  as  much  on  vegetation  as  on  temperature ;  and  this 
is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  SemnopUhecus  schista- 
cem  inhabits  the  Himalayan  mountains  to  a  height  of  11,000 
feet,  where  it  has  been  seen  leaping  among  fir-trees  loaded  with 
snow-wreaths !  Some  northern  animals  are  bounded  by  the 
isothermal  of  32°.  Such  are  the  polar  bear  and  the  walrus, 
which  cannot  live  in  a  state  of  nature  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  frozen  ocean ;  but  as  they  live  in  confinement  in  temperate 
countries,  their  range  is  probably  limited  by  otlier  conditions 
than  temperature. 

We  must  not  therefore  be  too  hasty  in  concluding,  that  animals 
which  we  now  see  confined  to  a  very  hot  or  a  very  cold  climate 
are  incapable  of  living  in  any  other.  The  tiger  was  once  con- 
sidered a  purely  tropical  animal^  but  it  inhabits  permanently  the 
cold  plains  of  Manchuria  and  the  Amoor,  a  country  of  an  almost 
arctic  winter  climate.  Few  animals  seem  to  us  more  truly  in- 
habitants of  hot  countries  than  the  elephants  and  rhinoceroses ; 
yet  in  Post-tertiary  times  they  roamed  over  the  whole  of  the 
northern  continents  to  within  the  arctic  circle ;  and  we  know  that 
the  climate  was  then  as  cold  as  it  is  now,  from  their  entire  bodies 
being  preserved  in  ice.  Some  change  must  recently  have 
occurred  either  in  the  climate,  soil,  or  vegetation  of  Northern 
Asia  which  led  to  the  extinction  of  these  forerunners  of  existing 
tropical  species ;  and  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  similar 
changes  may  have  acted  upon  other  species  which  we  now  find 
restricted  within  narrow  limits,  but  which  may  once  have  roamed 
over  a  wide  and  varied  territory. 

Valleys  and  Rivers  as  Barriers  to  Mammals. — To  animals  which 
thrive  best  in  dry  and  hilly  regions,  a  broad  level  and  marshy 
valley  must  often  prove  an  eflfectual  barrier.  The  difference  of 
vegetation  and  of  insect  life,  together  with  an  unhealthy  atmos- 
phere, no  doubt  often  checks  migration  if  it  is  attempted.     Thus 
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many  animals  are  restricted  to  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas 
or  to  the  mountains  of  Central  India,  the  flat  valley  of  the 
Ganges  fonning  a  limit  to  their  range.  In  other  cases,  however, 
it  is  the  river  rather  than  the  valley  which  is  the  barrier.  In 
the  great  Amazonian  plains  many  species  of  monkeys,  birds,  and 
even  insects  are  found  up  to  the  river  banks  on  one  side  but  do 
not  cross  to  the  other.  Thus  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Eio  Negro 
two  monkeys,  the  Jouxhua  bicolar  and  the  Brachiurus  cotixiou,  are 
found  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  but  never  on  the  south, 
where  a  red- whiskered  Pithecia  is  alone  found.  Higher  up  Atdes 
paniscits  extends  to  the  north  bank  of  the  river  while  Lagoihrix 
humboldtii  comes  down  to  the  south  bank ;  the  former  being  a 
native  of  Guiana,  the  latter  of  Ecuador.  The  range  of  the  birds 
of  the  genus  Psaphm  oa*  trumpeters,  is  also  limited  by  the  rivers 
Amazon,  Madeira,  Bio  N^ro  and  some  others ;  so  that  in  these 
cases  we  are  able  to  define  the  limits  of  distribution  with  an 
unusual  d^ree  of  accuracy,  and  there  is  little  doubt  the  same 
barriers  also  limit  a  large  number  of  other  species. 

Arm8  of  the  Sea  ow  Barriers  to  Mammals. — Veiy  few  mammals 
can  swim  over  any  considerable  extent  of  sea,  although  many  can 
swim  well  for  short  distances.  The  jaguar  traverses  the  widest 
streams  in  South  America,  and  the  bear  and  bison  cross  the 
Mississippi ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  could  swim  over 
equ6d  widths  of  salt  water,  and  if  accidentally  carried  out  to  sea 
might  sometimes  succeed  in  reaching  islands  many  miles  distant. 
Contrary  to  the  common  notion  pigs  can  swim  remarkably  well. 
Sir  Charles  LyeU  tells  us  in  his  "  Principles  of  Geology  "  that 
during  the  floods  in  Scotland  in  1829,  some  pigs  only  six  months 
old  that  were  carried  out  to  sea,  swam  five  miles  and  got  on 
shore  again.  He  also  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Edward 
Forbes,  that  a  pig  jumped  overboard  to  escape  from  a  terrier  in 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  and  swam  safely  to  shore  many  miles 
distant.  Tliese  facts  render  it  probable  that  wild  pigs,  from 
their  greater  strength  and  activity,  might  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances cross  arms  of  the  sea  twenty  or  thirty  miles  wide ; 
and  there  are  facts  in  the  distribution  of  this  tribe  of  animals 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  they  have  sometimes  done  so.    Deer 
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take  boldly  to  the  water  and  can  swim  considerable  distances, 
but  we  have  no  evidence  to  show  how  long  they  could  live  at 
sea  or  how  many  miles  they  could  traverse.  Squirrels,  rats,  and 
lemmings  often  migrate  from  northern  countries  in  bands  of 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  pass  over  rivers,  lakes 
and  even  arms  of  the  sea,  but  they  generally  perish  in  the  salt- 
water. Admitting,  however,  the  powers  of  most  mammals  to 
swim  considerable  distances,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  of  them  could  traverse  without  help  straits  of  upwards  of 
twenty  miles  in  width,  while  in  most  cases  a  ^channel  of  half 
that  distance 'would  prove  an  effectual  barrier. 

Ice-floes  and  Driftwood  as  Aiding  the  Dispersal  of  Mammals, — 
In  the  arctic  regions  icebergs  originate  in  glaciers  which  de- 
scend into  the  sea,  and  often  bear  masses  of  gravel,  earth,  and 
even  some  vegetation  on  their  surfaces ;  and  extensive  level  ice- 
fields break  away  and  float  southwards.  These  might  often 
carry  with  them  silch  arctic  quadrupeds  as  frequeat  the  ice,  or 
even  on  rare  occasions  true  land-animals,  which  might  some- 
times be  stranded  on  distant  continents  or  islands.  But  a  more 
effectual  because  a  more  wide-spread  agent,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  uprooted  trees  and  rafts  of  driftwood  often  floated  down 
great  rivers  and  carried  out  to  sea.  Such  rafts  or  islands  ore 
sometimes  seen  drifting  a  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  with  living  trees  erect  upon  them ;  and  the  Amazon,  the 
Orinoco,  Mississippi,  Congo,  and  most  great  rivers  produce 
similar  rafts.  Spix  and  Martins  declare  that  they  saw  at  differ- 
ent times  on  the  Amazon,  monkeys,  tiger-oats,  and  squirrels, 
being  thus  carried  down  the  stream.  On  the  Parana,  pumas, 
squirrels,  and  many  other  quadrupeds  have  been  seen  on  these 
rafts ;  and  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth  informed  Sir  C.  Lyell  that 
among  the  Philippine  islands  after  a  hurricane,  he  met  with 
floating  masses  of  wood  with  trees  growing  upon  them,  so  that 
they  were  at  first  mistaken  for  islands  till  it  was  found  that  they 
were  rapidly  drifting  along.  Here  therefore,  we  have  ample 
means  for  carrying  all  the  smaller  and  especially  the  arboreal 
mammals  out  to  sea ;  and  although  in  most  cases  they  would 
perish  there,  yet  in  some  favourable  instances  strong  winds  or 
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unusual  tidal  currents  might  carry  them  safely  to  shores  per- 
haps several  hundred  miles  from  their  native  country.  The  fact 
of  green  trees  so  often  having  been  seen  erect  on  these  rafts  is 
most  important ;  for  they  would  act  as  a  sail  by  which  the  raft 
might  be  propelled  in  one  dii*ection  for  several  days  in  succession, 
and  thus  at  last  reach  a  shore  to  which  a  current  alone  would 
never  have  carried  it. 

There  are  two  groups  of  mammals  which  have  quite  excep- 
tional means  of  dispersal— the  bats  which  fly,  and  the  cetacea, 
seals,  &c.,  which  swim.  The  former  are  capable  of  traversing 
considerable  spaces  of  sea,  since  two  North  American  species 
either  regularly  or  occasionally  visit  the  Bermudas,  a  distance 
of  600  miles  from  the  mainland.  The  oceanic  mammals  (whales 
and  porpoises)  seem  to  have  no  barrier  but  temperature;  the 
polar  species  being  unable  to  cross  the  equator,  while  the  tropical 
forms  are  equally  unfitted  for  the  cold  polar  waters.  The  shore- 
feeding  manatees,  however,  can  only  live  where  they  find  food ; 
^nd  a  long  expanse  of  rocky  coast  would  probably  be  as  com- 
plete a  barrier  to  them  as  a  few  hundred  miles  of  open  ocean. 
The  amphibious  seals  and  walruses  seem  many  of  them  to  be 
capable  of  making  long  sea  journeys,  some  of  the  species  being 
found  on  islands  a  thousand  mUes  apart,  but  none  of  the  arctic 
are  identical  with  the  autartic  species. 

The  otters  with  one  exception  are  freshwater  animals,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  they  could  or  would  traverse  any  great 
distances  of  salt  water.  In  fact,  they  would  be  less  liable  to 
dispersal  across  arms  of  the  sea  than  purely  terrestrial  species, 
since  their  powers  of  swimming  would  enable  them  to  regain 
the  shore  if  accidentally  carried  out  to  sea  by  a  sudden  flood. 
.  Means  of  Dispersed  of  Birds. — It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that 
no  barriers  could  limit  the  range  of  birds,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  the  most  ubiquitous  of  living  things,  and  little  fitted  there- 
fore to  throw  any  light  on  the  laws  or  causes  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
case ;  many  groups  of  birds  are  almost  as  strictly  limited  by 
barriers  as  the  mammalia ;  and  from  their  larger  numbers  and 
the  avidity  with  which  they  have  been  collected^  they  furnish 
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materials  of  the  greatest  value  for  our  present  study.  The 
diflTereat  groups  of  birds  offer  remarkable  contrasts  in  the  extent 
of  their  range,  some  being  the  most  cosmopolite  of  the  higher 
animals,  while  others  are  absolutely  confined  to  single  spots  on 
the  earth's  surface.  The  petrels  {Procellariidai)  and  the  gulls 
(Laridce)  are  among  the  greatest  wanderers;  but  most  of  the 
species  are  confined  to  one  or  other  of  the  great  oceans,  or  to  the 
arctic  or  antarctic  seas,  a  few  only  being  found  with  scarcely 
any  variation  aver  almost  the  whole  globe.  The  sandpipers  and 
plovers  wander  along  the  shores  as  far  as  do  the  petrels  over  the 
ocean.  Great  numbers  of  them  breed  in  the  arctic  regions  and 
migrate  as  far  as  India  and  Australia,  or  down  to  Chili  and 
Brazil ;  the  species  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  however,  being 
generally  distinct  In  striking  contrast  to  these  wide  ranges 
we  find  many  of  the  smaller  perching  birds,  with  some  of  the 
parrots  and  pigeons,  confined  to  small  islands  of  a  few  square 
miles  in  extent,  or  to  single  valleys  or  mountains  on  the  main- 
land. 

Dispersal  of  Birds  btf  Winds, — ^Those  groups  of  birds  which 
possess  no  powers  of  flight,  such  as  the  ostrich,  cassowary,  and 
apteryx,  are  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  mammalia  as  regards 
their  means  of  dispersal,  or  are  perhaps  even  inferi w  to  them ; 
since,  although  they  are  able  to  cross  rivers  by  swimming,  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  could  remain  so  long  in  the  water  as  most  land 
quadrupeds.  A  very  large  number  of  short- winged  birds,  such 
as  toucans,  pittas,  and  wrens,  are  perhaps  worse  off;  for  they  can 
fly  very  few  miles  at  a  time,  and  on  falling  into  the  water  would 
soon  be  drowned.  It  is  only  the  strong-flying  species  that  can 
venture  to  cross  any  great  width  of  sea ;  and  even  these  rarely  do 
so  unless  compelled  by  necessity  to  migrate  in  search  of  food,  or 
to  a  more  genial  climate.  Small  and  weak  birds  are,  however, 
often  carried  accidentally  across  great  widths  of  ocean  by  violent 
gales.  This  is  well  exemplified  by  the  large  numbers  of 
stragglers  from  North  America,  which  annually  reach  the 
Bermudas.  No  less  than  sixty-nine  species  of  American  birds 
have  occurred  in  Europe,  most  of  them  in  Britain  and  Heligo- 
land.   They  consist  chiefly  of  migratory  birds  which  in  autumn 
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return  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  often 
fly  from  point  to  point  across  bays  and  inlets.  They  are  then 
liable  to  be  blown  out  to  sea  by  storms,  which  are  prevalent  at 
this  season;  and  it  is  almost  always  at  this  time  of  year  that 
their  occurrence  has  been  noted  on  the  shores  of  Europe.  It 
may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  "this  is  not  an  altogether 
modem  phenomenon,  dependent  on  the  number  of  vessels  con- 
stantly on  the  Atlantic  which  afford  resting-places  to  the  wan- 
derers ;  as  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  such  birds  as  titlarks, 
cuckoos,  wrens,  warblers,  and  rails,  could  remain  on  the  wing 
without  food  or  rest,  the  time  requisite  to  pass  over  2,000  miles 
of  ocean.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  no  European  birds 
reach  the  American  coast  but  a  fev;  which  pass  by  way  of 
Iceland  and  Greenland;  whereas  a  considerable  number  do 
reach  the  Azores,  fully  half  way  across ;  so  that  their  absence 
can  hardly  be  due  to  the  prevailing  winds  being  westerly.  The 
case  of  the  Azores  is,  however,  an  argument  for  the  unassisted 
passage  of  birds  for  that  distance ;  since  two  of  the  finches  are 
peculiar  '  species,'  but  closely  allied  to  European  forms,  so  that 
their  progenitors  must,  probably,  have  reached  the  islands  before 
the  Atlantic  was  a  commercial  highway. 

Barriers  to  the  Dispersal  of  Birds. — ^We  have  seen  that,  as  a 
rule,  wide  oceans  are  an  almost  absolute  barrier  to  the  passage  of 
most  birds  from  one  continent  to  another ;  but  much  narrower 
seas  and  straits  are  also  very  effectual  barriers  where  the  habits 
of  the  birds  are  such  as  to  preserve  them  from  being  carried 
away  by  storms.  All  birds  which  frequent  thickets  and  forests, 
and  which  feed  near  or  on  the  ground,  are  secure  from  such 
accidents;  and  they  are  also  restricted  in  their  range  by  the 
extent  of  the  forests  they  inhabit.  In  South  America  a  lai^e 
number  of  the  birds  have  their  ranges  determined  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  forest  country,  whUe  others  are  equally  limited  to  the 
open  plains.  Such  species  are  also  bounded  by  mountain  ranges 
whenever  these  rise  above  the  woody  region.  Great  rivers,  such 
as  the  Amazon,  also  limit  the  range  of  many  birds,  even  when 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  difficulty  in  their  crossing  then?.  The 
supply  of  food,  and   the  kind  of  vegetation,  soil,  and  climate 
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best  suited  to  a  bird's  habits,  are  probably  the  causes  which  mark 
out  the  exact  limits  of  the  range  of  each  species ;  to  wliich  must 
be  added  the  prevalence  of  enemies  of  either  the  parent  birds, 
the  eggs,  or  the  young.  In  the  Malay  Archipelago  pigeons  abound 
most  where  monkeys  do  not  occur ;  and  in  South  America  the 
same  birds  are  comparatively  scarce  in  the  forest  plains  where 
monkeys  are  veiy  abundant,  while  they  are  plentiful  on  the  open 
plains  and  campos,  and  on  the  mountain  plateaux,  where  these 
nest-hunting  quadrupeds  are  rarely  found.  Some  birds  are 
confined  to  swamps,  others  to  mountains ;  some  can  only  live  on 
rocky  stre6«ns,  others  on  deserts  or  grassy  plains. 

The  Phenomena  of  Migration, — The  term  "  migration  "  is  often 
applied  to  the  periodical  or  irregular  movements  of  all  animals ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  are  any  regular  mi- 
grants but  birds  and  fishes.  The  annual  or  periodical  movements 
of  manmialia  are  of  a  different  class.  Monkeys  ascend  the 
Himalayas  in  summer  to  a  height  of  10,000  to  12,000  feet,  and 
descend  again  in  winter.  Wolves  everywhere  descend  from  the 
mountains  to  the  lowlands  in  severe  weather.  In  dry  seasons 
great  herds  of  antelopes  move  southwards  towards  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  well-known  lemmings,  in  severe  winters,  at 
long  intervals,  move  down  from  the  mountains  of  Scandinavia  in 
immense  numbers,  crossing  lakes  and  rivers,  eating  their  way 
through  haystacks,  and  surmounting  every  obstacle  till  they 
reach  the  sea,  whence  very  few  return.  The  alpine  hare,  the 
arctic  fox,  and  many  other  animals,  exhibit  similar  phenomena 
on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  generally  it  may  be  said,  that  whenever 
a  favourable  succession  of  seasons  has  led  to  a  great  multipli- 
cation of  any  species,  it  must  on  the  pressure  of  hunger  seek 
food  in  fresh  localities.  For  such  movements  as  these  we  have 
no  special  term.  The  summer  and  winter  movements  best 
correspond  to  true  migration,  but  they  are  always  on  a  small 
scale,  and  of  limited  extent;  the  other  movements  are  rather 
temporary  incursions  than  true  migrations. 

The  annual  movements  of  many  fishes  are  more  strictly 
analogous  to  the  migration  of  birds,  since  they  take  place 
in  large  bodies   and   often  to  considerable  distances,  and  are 
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immediately  connected  with  the  process  of  reproduction.  Some, 
as  the  salmon,  enter  rivers ;  others,  as  the  herring  and  mackerel, 
approach  the  coast  in  the  breeding  season ;  but  the  exact  course 
of  their  migrations  is  unknown,  and  owing  to  our  complete 
ignorance  of  the  area  each  species  occupies  in  the  ocean,  and  the 
absence  of  such  barriers  and  of  such  physical  diversities  as  occur 
on  the  land,  they  are  of  far  less  interest  and  less  connected  with 
our  present  study  than  the  movements  of  birds,  to  which  we 
shall  now  confine  ourselves. 

Migrations  of  Birds, — In  all  the  temperate  parts  of  the  globe 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  birds  which  reside  only  a 
part  of  the  year,  regularly  arriving  and  leaving  at  tolerably  fixed 
epochs.  In  our  own  country  many  northern  birds  visit  us  in 
winter,  such  as  the  fieldfare,  redwing,  snow-bunting,  turnstone, 
and  numerous  ducks  and  waders ;  with  a  few,  like  the  black  red- 
start, and  (according  to  Eev.  C.  A.  Johns)  some  of  the  woodcocks 
from  the  south.  In  the  summer  a  host  of  birds  appear — the 
cuckoo,  the  swifts  and  swallows,  and  numerous  warblers,  being 
the  most  famUiar, — ^which  stay  to  build  their  nests  and  rear  their 
young,  and  then  leave  us  again.  These  are  true  migrants ;  but 
a  number  of  other  birds  visit  us  occasionally,  like  the  waxwing, 
the  oriole,  and  the  bee-eater,  and  can  only  be  classed  as 
stragglers,  which,  perhaps  from  too  rapid  multiplication  one  year 
and  want  of  food  the  next,  are  driven  to  extend  their  ordinary 
range  of  migration  to  an  unusual  degree.  We  wUl  now  endeavour 
to  sketch  the  chief  phenomena  of  migration  in  different 
countries. 

Europe, — It  is  well  ascertained  that  most  of  the  birds  that 
spend  their  spring  and  summer  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
pass  the  winter  in  North  Africa  and  Western  Asia.  The  winter 
visitants,  on  the  other  hand,  pass  the  summer  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  many  of  them  having  been  found  to 
breed  in  Lapland.  The  arrival  of  migratory  birds  from  the 
south  is  very  constant  as  to  date,  seldom  varying  more  than  a 
week  or  two,  without  any  regard  to  the  weather  at  the  time ; 
but  the  departure  is  less  constant,  and  more  dependent  on  the 
weather.   Thus  the  swallow  always  comes  to  us  about  the  middle 
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of  April,  however  cold  it  may  be,  while  its  departure  may  take 
place  from  the  end  of  September  to  late  in  October,  and  is  said  by 
Forster  to  oc<jur  on  the  first  N.  or  N.K  wind  after  the  20th  of 
September. 

Almost  all  the  migratory  birds  of  Earope  go  southward  to 
the  Mediterranean,  move  along  its  coasts  east  or  west,  and  cross 
over  in  three  places  only ;  either  from  the  south  of  Spain,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gibraltar,  from  Sicily  over  Malta,  or  to  the 
east  by  Greece  and  Cyprus.  They  are  thus  always  in  sight  of 
land  The  passage  of  most  small  birds  (and  many  of  the  larger 
ones  too)  takes  place  at  night ;  and  they  only  cross  the  Mediter- 
ranean when  the  wind  is  steady  from  near  the  east  or  west, 
and  when  there  is  moonlight. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  one  that  seems  to  be  well  authenti- 
cated, that  the  males  often  leave  before  the  females,  and  both 
before  the  young  birds,  which  in  considerable  numbers  migrate 
later  and  alone.  These  latter,  however,  seldom  go  so  far  as  the 
old  ones ;  and  numbers  of  young  birds  do  not  cross  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  stay  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  the  northward  migration;  the  young  birds  stopping  short 
of  the  extreme  arctic  regions,  to  which  the  old  birds  migrate.^ 
When  old  and  young  go  together,  however,  the  old  birds  take 
the  lead.  In  the  south  of  Europe  few  of  the  migratory  birds 
stay  to  breed,  but  pass  on  to  more  temperate  zones ;  thus,  in  the 
south  of  France,  out  of  350  species  only  60  breed  there.  The 
same  species  is  often  sedentary  in  one  part  of  Europe  and  migra- 
tory in  another ;  thus,  the  chaffinch  is  a  constant  resident  in 
England,  Germany,  and  the  middle  of  France ;  but  a  migrant  in 
the  south  of  France  and  in  Holland  :  the  rook  visits  the  south 
of  France  in  winter  only:  the  Falco  tinnunculvs  is  both  a 
resident  and  a  migrant  in  the  south  of  France,  according  to 
M.  Marcel  de  Serres,  there  being  two  regular  passages  every 
year,  while  a  certain  number  always  remain. 

1  Marcel  de  Serres  stated  this  as  a  general  fact  for  wading  and  swimming 
birds.  He  says  that  the  old  birds  arriye  in  the  extreme  north  almost  alone, 
the  young  remaining  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  or  on  the  lakes  of  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  Russia.  See  his  prize  essay,  Des  Causet  des  Migrations,  &c. 
2nd.  ed.,  Paris,  1845,  p.  121. 
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We  see,  then,  that  migration  is  governed  by  certain  intelligible 
laws ;  and  that  it  varies  in  many  of  its  details,  even  in  the  same 
species,  according  to  changed  conditions.  It  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  exaggeration  of  a  habit  common  to  all  locomotive 
animals,  of  moving  about  in  search  of  food.  This  habit  is  greatly 
restricted  in  quadrupeds  by  their  inability  to  cross  the  sea  or 
even  to  pass  through  the  highly-cultivated  valleys  of  such 
countries  as  Europe ;  but  the  power  of  flight  in  birds  enables 
them  to  cross  every  kind  of  country,  and  even  moderate  widths 
of  sea ;  and  as  they  mostly  travel  at  night  and  high  in  the  air, 
their  movements  are  difficult  to  observe,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
more  mysterious  than  they  perhaps  are.  In  the  tropics  birds 
move  about  to  different  districts  according  as  certain  fruits 
become  ripe,  certain  insects  abundant,  or  as  flooded  tracts  dry 
up.  On  the  borders  of  the  tropics  and  the  temperate  zone 
extends  a  belt  of  country  of  a  more  or  less  arid  character,  and 
liable  to  be  parched  at  the  summer  solstice.  In  winter  and 
early  spring  its  northern  margin  is  verdant,  but  it  soon  becomes 
burnt  up,  and  most  of  its  birds  necessarily  migrate  to  the  more 
fertile  regions  to  the  north  of  them.  They  thus  follow  the  spring 
or  summer  as  it  advances  from  the  south  towards  the  pole,  feeding 
on  the  young  flower  buds,  the  abundance  of  juicy  larvae,  and  on 
the  ripening  fruits ;  and  as  soon  as  these  become  scarce  they 
retrace  their  steps  homewards  to  pass  the  winter.  Others  whose 
home  is  nearer  the  pole  are  driven  south  by  cold,  hunger,  and 
darkness,  to  more  hospitable  climes,  returning  northward  in  the 
early  summer.  As  a  typical  example  of  a  migratory  bird,  let  us 
take  the  nightingale.  During  the  winter  this  bird  inhabits 
almost  all  North  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Jordan  Valley. 
Early  in  April  it  passes  into  Europe  by  the  three  routes  already 
mentioned,  and  spreads  over  France,  Britain,  Denmark,  and  the 
south  of  Sweden,  which  it  reaches  by  the  beginning  of  May.  It 
does  not  enter  Brittany,  the  Channel  Islands,  or  the  western  part 
of  England,  never  visiting  Wales,  except  the  extreme  south  of 
Glamorganshire,  and  rarely  extending  farther  north  than  York- 
shire. It  spreads  over  Central  Europe,  through  Austria  and 
Hungary  to  Southern  Russia  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Siberia, 
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but  it  nevertheless  breeds  in  the  Jordan  Valley,  so  that  in 
some  places  it  is  only  the  surplus  population  that  migrates. 
In  August  and  September,  all  who  can  return  to  their  winter 
quarters. 

Migrations  of  this  type  probably  date  back  from  at  least  the 
period  when  there  was  continuous  land  along  the  route  passed 
over;  and  it  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  this  land  connection  is 
known  to  have  existed  in  recent  geological  times.  Britain  was 
connected  with  the  Continent  during,  and  probably  before,  the 
glacial  epoch ;  and  Gibraltar,  as  well  as  Sicily  and  Malta,  were 
also  recently  united  with  Africa,  as  is  proved  by  the  fossil 
elephants  and  other  large  mammalia  found  in  their  caverns,  by 
the  comparatively  shallow  water  still  existing  in  this  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  while  the  remainder  is  of  oceanic  profundity, 
and  by  the  large  amount  of  identity  in  the  species  of  land  animals 
still  inhabiting  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean-  The 
submersion  of  these  two  tracts  of  land  (which  were  perhaps  of 
considerable  extent)  would  be  a  slow  process,  and  from  year  to 
year  the  change  might  be  hardly  perceptible.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  migration  that  had  once  taken  place  over  continuous 
land  would  be  kept  up,  first  over  lagoons  and  marshes,  then  over 
a  narrow  channel,  and  subsequently  over  a  considerable  sea, 
no  one  generation  of  birds  ever  perceiving  any  difference  in  the 
route. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  sea-passage  is  now  very 
dangerous  to  many  birds.  Quails  cross  in  immense  flocks,  and 
great  numbers  are  drowned  at  sea  whenever  the  weather  is  \m- 
favourable.  Some  individuals  always  stay  through  the  winter 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  a  few  even  in  England  and  Ireland ; 
and  were  the  sea  to  become  a  little  wider  the  migi-ation  would 
cease,  and  the  quail,  like  some  other  birds,  would  remain 
divided  between  south  Europe  and  north  Africa.  Aquatic 
birds  are  observed  to  follow  the  routes  of  great  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  the  shores  of  the  sea.  One  great  body  reaches 
central  Europe  by  way  of  the  Danube  from  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea;  another  ascends  the  Ehone  Valley  &om  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons. 
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India  and  China. — In  the  peninsula  of  India  and  in  China 
great  numbers  of  northern  birds  arrive  during  September  and 
October,  and  leave  from  March  to  May.  Among  the  smaller 
birds  are  wagtails,  pipits,  laiks,  stonechats,  warblers,  thrushes, 
buntings,  shrikes,  starlings,  hoopoes,  and  quails.  Some  species 
of  cranes  and  storks,  many  ducks,  and  great  numbers  of  Scolo- 
pacidiB  also  visit  India  in  winter ;  and  to  prey  upon  these 
come  a  band  of  rapacious  birds — the  peregrine  falcon,  the  hobby, 
kestrel,  common  sparrowhawk,  hairier,  and  the  short-eared  owl. 
These  birds  are  almost  all  natives  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia ; 
they  spread  over  all  northern  and  central  India,  mingling  if\  ith 
the  sedentary  birds  of  the  oriental  fauna,  and  give  to  the  orni- 
thology of  Hindostan  at  this  season  quite  a  European  aspect. 
The  peculiar  species  of  the  higher  Himalayas  do  not  as  a  rule 
descend  to  the  plains  in  winter,  but  merely  come  lower  down  the 
mountains;  and  in  southern  India  and  Ceylon  comparatively 
few  of  these  migratory  birds  appear. 

In  China  the  migratory  birds  follow  generally  the  coast  line, 
coming  southwards  in  winter  from  eastern  Siberia  and  northern 
Japan ;  while  a  few  purely  tropical  forms  travel  northwards  in 
summer  to  Japan,  and  on  the  mainland  as  far  as  the  valley  of 
the  Amoor. 

North  America. — The  migrations  of  birds  in  North  America 
have  been  carefully  studied  by  resident  naturalists,  and  present 
some  interesting  features.  The  birds  of  the  eastern  parts  of 
North  America  are  pre-eminently  migratory,  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion being  peimanent  residents  than  in  corresponding  latitudes 
in  Europe.  Thus>  in  Massachusetts  there  are  only  about  30  species 
of  birds  which  are  resident  all  the  year,  while  the  regular 
summer  visitors  are  106.  Comparing  with  this  our  own  country, 
though  considerably  further  north,  the  proportions  are  reversed ; 
there  being  140  residents  and  63  summer  visitors.  This  differ- 
ence is  clearly  due  to  the  much  greater  length  and  severity  of 
the  winter,  and  the  greater  heat  of  summer,  in  America  than 
with  us.  The  number  of  permanent  residents  increases  pretty 
regularly  as  we  go  southward ;  but  the  number  of  birds  at  any 
locality  during  the  breeding  season  seems  to  increase  as  we  go 
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northward  as  far  as  Canada,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Allen,  more 
species  breed  than  in  the  warm  Southern  States.  Even  in  the 
extreme  north,  beyond  the  limit  of  forests,  there  are  no  less  than 
60  species  which  breed;  in  Canada  about  160;  while  in 
Carolina  there  are  only  135,  and  in  Louisiana,  130.  The  extent 
of  the  migration  varies  greatly,  some  species  only  going  a  few 
degrees  north  and  south,  while  others  migrate  annually  from 
the  tropics  to  the  extreme  north  of  the  continent ;  and  every 
gradation  occurs  between  these  extremes.  Among  those  which 
migrate  furthest  are  the  species  of  DendrcRca,  and  other  Ameri- 
can flycatching  warblers  {Mniotiltidoe),  many  of  which  breed 
on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  spend  the  winter  in  Mexico 
or  the  West  Indian  islands. 

The  great  migratory  movement  of  American  birds  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  east  coast ;  the  birds  of  the  high  central 
plains  and  of  California  being  for  the  most  part  sedentary,  or 
only  migrating  for  short  distances.  All  the  species  which  reach 
South  America,  and  most  of  those  which  winter  in  Mexico 
and  Guatemala,  are  exclusively  eastern  species ;  though  a  few 
Eocky  Mountain  birds  range  southward  along  the  plateaux  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala,  but  probably  not  as  regular  annual 
migrants. 

In  America  as  in  Europe  birds  appear  in  spring  with  great 
regularity,  while  the  time  of  the  autumnal  return  is  less  con- 
stant. More  curious  is  the  fact,  also  observed  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, that  they  do  not  all  return  by  the  same  route  followed  in 
going  northwards,  some  species  being  constant  visitors  to  certain 
localities  in  spring  but  not  in  autumn,  others  in  autumn  but  not 
in  spring. 

Some  interesting  cases  have  been  observed  in  America  of  a 
gradual  alteration  in  the  extent  of  the  migration  of  certain  birds. 
A  Mexican  swallow  {Hirundo  lunifrons)  first  appeared  in  Ohio 
in  1815.  Year  by  year  it  increased  the  extent  of  its  range  till 
by  1845  it  had  reached  Maine  and  Canada ;  and  it  is  now  quoted 
by  American  writers  as  extending  its  annual  migrations  to 
Hudson 8  Bay.  An  American  wren  {Troglodytes  Ivdovicianvs) 
is  another  bird  which  has  spread  considerably  northwards  since 
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the  time  of  the  ornithologist  Wilson ;  and  the  rice-bird,  or  "  Bob- 
o'-link,"  of  the  Americans,  continually  widens  its  range  as  rice 
and  wheat  are  more  extensively  cultivated.  This  bird  winters 
in  Cuba  and  other  West  Indian  Islands,  and  probably  also  in 
Mexico.  In  April  it  enters  the  Southern  States  and  passes 
northward,  till  in  June  it  reaches  Canada  and  extends  west  to 
the  Saskatchewan  River  in  54'*  north  latitude. 

Smith  Temperate  America, — The  migratory  birds  of  this  part 
of  the  world  have  been  observed  by  Mr.  Hudson  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  As  in  Europe  and  North  America,  there  are  winter  and 
summer  visitors,  from  Patagonia  and  the  tropics  respectively. 
Species  of  PyrocepJialus,  MilvtUttSy  swallows,  and  a  humming- 
bird, are  among  the  most  regular  of  the  summer  visitors.  They 
are  all  insectivorous  birds.  From  Patagonia  species  of  Tceni" 
optera,  Cinclodes,  and  Centrites,  come  in  winter,  with  two  gulls, 
two  geese,  and  six  snipes  and  plovers.  Five  species  of  swallows 
appear  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  spring,  some  staying  to  breed,  others 
passing  on  to  more  temperate  regions  farther  south.  As  a  rule 
the  birds  which  come  late  and  leave  early  are  the  most  regular. 
Some  are  very  irregular  in  their  movements,  the  Mohthms  bona- 
riensis,  for  example,  sometimes  leaves  early  in  autumn,  some- 
times remains  all  the  winter.  Some  resident  birds  also  move  in 
winter  to  districts  where  they  are  never  seen  in  summer. 

General  Remarks  on  Migration. — The  preceding  summary  of 
the  main  facts  of  migration  (which  might  have  been  almost  in- 
definitely extended,  owing  to  the  great  mass  of  detailed  infor- 
mation that  exists  on  the  subject)  appears  to  accord  with  the 
view  already  suggested,  that  the  "instinct"  of  migration  has 
arisen  from  the  habit  of  wandering  in  search  of  food  common  to 
all  animals,  but  greatly  exaggerated  in  the  case  of  birds  by  their 
powers  of  flight  and  by  the  necessity  for  procuring  a  large 
amoimt  of  soft  insect  food  for  their  unfledged  young.  Migra- 
tion in  its  simple  form  may  be  best  studied  in  North  America, 
where  it  takes  place  over  a  continuous  land  surface  with  a  con- 
siderable change  of  climate  from  south  to  north.  We  have  here 
(as  probably  in  Europe  and  elsewhere)  every  grade  of  migration, 
from  species  which  merely  shift  the  northern  and  southern 
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limits  of  their  range  a  few  hundred  miles,  so  that  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  area  the  species  is  a  peirmanent  resident,  to  others 
which  move  completely  over  1,000  miles  of  latitude,  so  that  in 
all  the  intervening  districts  they  are  only  known  as  birds  of 
passage.  Now,  just  as  the  rice-bird  and  the  Mexican  swallow 
have  extended  their  migrations,  owing  to  favourable  conditions 
induced  by  human  agency ;  so  we  may  presume  that  large  num- 
bers of  species  would  extend  their  range  where  favourable  con- 
ditions arose  through  natural  causes.  If  we  go  back  only  as 
far  a£  the  height  of  the  glacial  epochs  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  all  North  America,  as  far  south  as  about  40°  north  latitude, 
was  covered  with  an  almost  continuous  and  perennial  ice-sheet. 
At  this  time  the  migratory  birds  would  extend  up  to  this  barrier 
(which  would  pirobably  terminate  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant 
vegetation,  just  as  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  now  often  termi- 
nate amid  forests  and  corn-fields),  and  as  the  cold  decreased  and 
the  ice  retired  almost  imperceptibly  year  by  year,  would  follow 
it  up  farther  and  farther  according  as  the  peculiarities  of  vegeta- 
tion and  insect-food  were  more  or  less  suited  to  their  several 
constitutions.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  many  individual 
birds  return  year  after  year  to  build  their  nests  in  the  same 
spot.  This  shows  a  strong  local  attachment,  and  is,  in  fact, 
the  faculty  or  feeling  on  which  their  very  existence  probably 
depends.  For  were  they  to  wander  at  random  each  year,  they 
would  almost  certainly  not  meet  with  places  so  well  suited  to 
them,  and  might  even  get  into  districts  where  they  or  their 
young  woidd  inevitably  perish.  It  is  also  a  curious  fact  that  in 
so  many  cases  the  old  birds  migrate  first,  leaving  the  young  ones 
behind,  who  follow  some  short  time  later,  but  do  not  go  so  far  as 
their  parents.  This  is  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  notion  of 
an  imperative  instinct.  The  old  birds  have  been  before,  the 
young  have  not ;  cmd  it  is  only  when  the  old  ones  have  all  or 
nearly  all  gone  that  the  young  go  too,  probably  following  some 
of  the  latest  stragglers.  They  wander,  however,  almost  at  ran- 
dom, and  the  majority  are  destroyed  before  the  next  spring. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  birds  which  return  in  spring 
are  as-  a  rule  not  more  numerous  than  those  which  came  the 
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preceding  spring,  whereas  those  which  went  away  in  autumn 
were  two  or  three  times  as  numerous.  Those  young  birds  that 
do  get  back,  however,  have  learnt  by  experience,  and  the  next 
year  they  take  care  to  go  with  the  old  ones.  The  most  striking 
fact  in  favour  of  the  "  instinct"  of  migration  is  the  "  agitation,*' 
or  excitement,  of  confined  birds  at  the  time  when  their  wild 
companions  are  migrating.  It  seems  [probable,  however,  that 
this  is  what  may  be  called  a  social  excitement,  due  to  the 
anxious  cries  of  the  migrating  birds ;  a  view  supported  by  the 
fact  stated  by  Marcel  de  Serres,  that  the  black  swan  of  Australia, 
when  domesticated  in  Europe,  sometimes  joins  wild  swans  in 
their  northward  migration.  We  must  remember  too  that  migra- 
tion at  the  proper  time  is  in  many  cases  absolutely  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  species ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  improbable 
that  some  strong  social  emotion  should  have  been  gradually 
developed  in  the  race,  by  the  circumstance  that  all  who  for 
want  of  such  emotion  did  not  join  their  fellows  inevitably 
perished. 

The  mode  by  which  a  passage  originally  overland  has  been 
converted  into  one  over  the  sea  ofTers  no  insuperable  diCaculties, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out.  The  long  flights  of  some  birds 
without  apparently  stopping  on  the  way  is  thought  to  be  inex- 
plicable, as  well  as  their  finding  their  nesting-place  of  the 
previous  year  from  a  distance  of  many  hundreds  or  even  a 
thousand  miles.  But  the  observant  powers  of  animals  are  very 
great ;  and  birds  flying  high  in  the  air  may  be  guided  by  the 
physical  features  of  the  country  spread  out  beneath  them  in  a 
way  that  would  be  impracticable  to  purely  terrestrial  animals. 

It  is  assumed  by  some  writers  that  the  breeding-place  of  a 
species  is  to  be  considered  as  its  true  home  rather  than  that  to 
which  it  retires  in  winter ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  a 
rule  of  universal  application.  A  bird  can  only  breed  success- 
fully where  it  can  find  sufl&cient  food  for  its  young ;  and  the 
reason  probably  why  so  many  of  the  smaller  birds  leave  the 
warm  southern  regions  to  breed  in  temperate  or  even  cold  lati- 
tudes, is  because  caterpillars  and  other  soft  insect  larvae  are 
there  abundant  at  the  proper  time,  while  in  their  winter  home  the 
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larvte  have  all  changed  into  winged  insects.  But  this  favourable 
breeding  district  will  change  its  position  with  change  of  climate ; 
and  as  the  last  great  change  has  been  one  of  increased  warmth 
in  all  the  temperate  zones,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  migratory 
birds  are  comparatively  recent  visitors.  Other  changes  may 
however  have  taken  place,  affecting  the  vegetation  and  conse- 
quently the  insects  of  a  district ;  and  we  have  seldom  the  means 
of  determining  in  any  particular  case  in  what  direction  the  last 
extension  of  range  occurred.  For  the  purposes  of  the  study  of 
geographical  distribution  therefore,  we  must,  except  in  special 
cases,,  consider  the  true  range  of  a  species  to  comprise  all  the 
area  which  it  occupies  regularly  for  any  part  of  the  year,  while 
all  those  districts  which  it  only  visits  at  more  or  less  distant 
intervals,  apparently  driven  by  storms  or  by  hunger,  and  where 
it  never  regularly  or  permanently  settles,  should  not  be  included 
as  forming  part  of  its  area  of  distribution. 

Means  of  Dispersal  of  Reptiles  and  Amphibia, — If  we  leave 
out  of  consideration  the  true  marine  groups — the  turtles  and  sea- 
snakes — reptiles  are  scarcely  more  fitted  for  traversing  seas  and 
oceans  than  are  mammalia.  We  accordingly  find  that  in  those 
oceanic  islands  which  possess  no  indigenous  mammals,  land  rep- 
tiles are  also  generally  wanting.  The  several  groups  of  these  ani- 
mals, however,  differ  considerably  both  in  their  means  of  dispersal 
and  in  their  power  of  resisting  adverse  conditiona  Snakes  are 
most  dependent  on  climate,  becoming  very  scarce  in  temperate 
and  cold  climates  and  entirely  ceasing  at  62^*  north  latitude,  and 
they  do  not  ascend  very  lofty  mounlains,  ceasing  at  6,000  feet 
elevation  in  the  Alps.  Some  inhabit  deserts,  others  swamps  and 
marshes,  while  many  are  adapted  for  a  life  in  forests.  They 
swim  rivers  easily,  but  apparently  have  no  m«>an8  of  passing 
the  sea,  since  they  are  very  rarely  found  on  oceanic  islands. 
Lizards  are  also  essentially  tropical,  but  they  go  somewhat 
farther  north  than  snakes,  and  ascend  higher  on  the  mountains, 
reaching  10,000  feet  in  the  Alps.  They  possess  too  some 
unknown  means  (probably  in  the  egg-state)  of  passing  over  the 
ocean,  since  they  are  found  to  inhabit  many  islands  where  there 
are  neither  mammalia  nor  snakes. 
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The  amphibia  are  much  less  sensitive  to  cold  than  are  true 
reptiles,  and  they  accordingly  extend  much  farther  north,  frogs 
being  found  within  the  arctic  circle.  Their  semi-aquatic  life 
also  gives  them  facilities  for  dispersal,  and  their  eggs  are  no  doubt 
sometimes  carried  by  aquatic  birds  from  one  pond  or  stream  to 
another.  Salt  water  is  fatal  to  them  as  well  as  to  their  eggs,  and 
hence  it  arises  that  they  are  seldom  found  in  those  oceanic 
islands  from  which  mammalia  are  absent.  Deserts  and  oceans 
would  probably  form  the  most  effectual  barriers  to  their  dis- 
persal ;  whereas  both  snakes  and  lizards  abound  in  deserts,  and 
have  some  means  of  occasionally  passing  the  ocean  which  frogs 
and  salamanders  do  not  seem  to  possess. 

Means  of  Dispersal  of  Fishes, — The  fact  that  the  same  species 
of  freshwater  fish  often  inhabit  distinct  river  systems,  proves 
that  they  have  some  means  of  dispersal  over  land.  The  many 
authentic  accounts  of  fish  falling  from  the  atmosphere,  indicate 
one  of  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  transferred  from  one 
river  basin  to  another,  viz.,  by  hurricanes  and  whirlwinds,  which 
often  carry  up  considerable  quantities  of  water  and  with  it  fishes 
of  small  size.  In  volcanic  countries,  also,  the  fishes  of  subter- 
ranean streams  may  sometimes  be  thrown  up  by  volcanic  explo- 
jC  sionsTamumboIdTrelates  happened  in  South  America.  Another 
mode  by  which  fishes  may  be  distributed  is  by  their  eggs  being 
occasionally  carried  away  by  aquatic  birds ;  and  it  is  stated  by 
Gmelin  that  geese  and  ducks  during  their  migrations  feed  on  the 
eggs  of  fish,  and  that  some  of  these  pass  through  their  bodies 
with  their  vitality  unimpaired.'  Even  water-beetles  flying  from 
one  pond  to  another  might  occasionally  carry  with  them  some  of 
the  smaller  eggs  of  fishes.  But  it  is  probable  that  fresh-water  fish 
are  also  enabled  to  migrate  by  changes  of  level  causing  streams 
to  alter  their  course  and  carry  their  waters  into  adjacent  basins. 
On  plateaux  the  sources  of  distinct  river  systems  often  approach 
each  other,  and  the  same  thing  occurs  with  lateral  tributaries 
on  the  lowlands  near  their  mouths.  Such  changes,  although 
small  in  extent,  and  occurring  only  at  long  intervals,  would 

*  Quoted  in  Lyell's  Princtples  of  Geology  (11th  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  374),  from 
Avioen,  Acad.  Essay  75. 
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act  very  powerfully  in  modifying  the  distribution  of  fresh- water 
fish. 

Sea  fish  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  have  almost  unlimited 
means  of  dispergal,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Tempera- 
ture forms  a  complete  barrier  to  a  large  number  of  species,  cold 
water  being  essential  to  many,  while  others  can  only  dwell  in 
the  warmth  of  the  tropics.  Deep  water  is  another  barrier  to 
large  numbers  of  species  which  are  adapted  to  shores  and 
shallows ;  and  thus  the  Atlantic  is  quite  as  impassable  a  gulf 
to  most  fishes  as  it  is  to  birds.  Many  sea  fishes  migrate  to  a 
limited  extent  for  tjie  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn  in 
favourable  situations.  The  herring,  an  inhabitant  of  the  deep 
sea,  comes  in  shoals  to  our  coast  in  the  breeding  season ;  while 
the  salmon  quits  the  northern  seas  and  enters  our  rivers,  mount- 
ing upwards  to  the  clear  cold  water  near  their  sources  to  deposit 
its  eggs.  Keeping  in  mind  the  essential  fact  that  changes  of 
temperature  s^nd  of  depth  are  the  main  barriers  to  the  dispersal 
of  fish,  we  shall  find  little  difl&culty  in  tracing  the  causes  that 
have  determined  their  distribution. 

Means  of  Dispersal  of  Mollvsca. — The  marine,  fresh-water,  and 
land  mollusca  are  three  groups  whose  powers  of  dispersal  and 
consequent  distribution  are  very  different,  and  must  be  separately 
considered.  The  Pteropoda,  the  lanthina,  and  other  groups  of 
floating  molluscs,  drift  about  in  mid-ocean,  and  their  dispersal 
is  probably  limited  chiefly  by  temperature,  but  perhaps  also  by 
the  presence  of  enemies  or  the  scarcity  of  proper  food.  The 
univalve  and  bivalve  mollusca,  of  which  the  whelk  and  the 
cockle  may  be  taken  as  types,  move  so  slowly  in  their  adult 
state,  that  we  should  expect  them  to  have  an  exceedingly  limited 
distribution;  but  the  young  of  all  these  are  free  swimming 
embryos,  and  they  thus  have  a  powerful  means  of  dispersal,  and 
ai^e  carried  by  tides  and  currents  so  as  ultimately  to  spread  over 
every  shore  and  shoal  that  ofiers  conditions  favourable  for  their 
development.  The  fresh  water  molluscs,  which  one  might  at 
first  suppose  could  not  range  beyond  their  own  river-basin,  are 
yet  very  widely  distributed  in  common  with  almost  all  other 
fresh  water  productions ;  and  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  that  this  is 
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due  to  the  fact,  that  ponds  and  marshes  are  constantly  frequented 
by  wading  and  swimming  birds  which  are  pre-eminently  wan- 
derers, and  which  frequently  carry  away  with  them  the  seeds  of 
plants,  and  the  eggs  of  molluscs  and  aquatic  insects.  Fresh 
water  molluscs  just  hatched  were  found  to  attach  themselves  to 
a  duck's  foot  suspended  in  an  aquarium ;  and  they  woidd  thus  bo 
easily  carried  from  one  lake  or  river  to  another,  and  by  the  help 
of  different  species  of  aquatic  birds,  might  soon  spread  all  over 
the  globe.  Even  a  water^beetle  has  been  caught  with  a  small 
living  shell  {Anoylus)  attached  to  it;  and  these  fly  long  distances 
and  are  liable  to  be  blown  out  to  sea,  one  having  been  caught  on 
board  the  Beagle  when  forty-five  miles  from  land.  Although 
fresh  water  molluscs  and  their  eggs  must  frequently  be  carried 
out  to  sea,  yet  this  cannot  lead  to  their  dispersal,  since  salt 
water  is  almost  immediately  fatal  to  them ;  and  we  are  therefore 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  apparently  insignificant  and  uncer- 
tain means  of  dispersal  above  alluded  to  are  really  what  have 
led  to  their  wide  distribution.  The  true  land-shells  offer  a  still 
more  diflScult  case,  for  they  are  exceedingly  sensitive  to  tlie 
influence  of  salt  water;  they  are  not  likely  to  be  carried  by 
aquatic  birds,  and  yet  they  are  more  or  less  abundant  all  over 
the  globe,  inhabiting  the  most  remote  oceanic  islands.  It  has 
been  found,  however,  that  land-shells  have  the  power  of  lying 
dormant  a  long  time.  Some  have  lived  two  years  and  a  half 
shut  up  in  pill  boxes ;  and  one  Egyptian  desert  snail  came  to  life 
after  having  been  glued  down  to  a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum 
for  four  years ! 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Darwin  for  experiments  on  the  power 
of  land  shells  to  resist  sea  water,  and  he  found  that  when  they 
had  formed  a  membranous  diaphragm  over  the  mouth  of  the 
shell  they  survived  many  days*  immersion  (in  one  case  fourteen 
days) ;  and  another  experimenter, quoted  by  Mr.Darwin,found  that 
out  of  one  hundred  land  shells  immersed  for  a  fortnight  in  the  sea, 
twenty-seven  recovered.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  for  them  to 
be  carried  in  the  chinks  of  drift  wood  for  many  hundred  miles 
across  the  sea,  and  this  is  probably  one  of  the  most  effectual 
modes  of  their  dispersal.    Very  young  shells  would  also  some- 
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times  attach  themselves  to  the  feet  of  birds  walking  or  resting 
on  the  ground,  and  as  many  of  the  waders  often  go  far  inland, 
this  may  have  been  one  of  the  methods  of  distributing  species 
of  land  shells ;  for  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  nature  can 
afford  to  wait,  and  that  if  but  once  in  a  thousand  years  a  single 
bird  should  convey  two  or  three  minute  snails  to  a  distant  island, 
this  is  all  that  is  required  for  us  to  find  that  island  well  stocked 
with  a  great  and  varied  population  of  land  shells. 

Means  of  Dispersal  of  Insects  and  the  Barriers  which  Limit 
their  Range, — ^Winged  insects,  as  a  whole,  have  perhaps  more 
varied  means  of  dispersal  over  the  globe  than  any  other  highly 
organised  animals.  Many  of  them  can  fly  immense  distances, 
and  the  more  delicate  ones  are  liable  to  be  carried  by  storms 
and  hurricanes  over  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean.  They  are  often 
met  with  far  out  at  sea.  Hawk-moths  frequently  fly  on  board 
ships  as  they  approach  the  shores  of  tropical  countries,  and  they 
have  sometimes  been  captured  more  than  250  miles  from  the 
nearest  land.  Dragon-flies  came  on  board  the  Adventure  frigate 
when  fifty  miles  off  the  coast  of  South  America.  A  southerly 
wind  brought  flies  in  myriads  to  Admiral  Smyth's  ship  in  the 
Mediterranean  when  he  was  100  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of 
Africa.  A  large  Indian  beetle  {Chrysochroa  ocellata)  was  quite 
recently  caught  alive  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  by  Captain  Payne  of 
the  barque  William  Mansoon,  273  miles  from  the  nearest  land. 
Darwin  caught  a  locust  370  miles  from  land;  and  in  1844 
swarms  of  locusts  several  miles  in  extent,  and  as  thick  as  the 
flakes  in  a  heavy  snowstorm,  visited  Madeira.  These  must  have 
come  with  perfect  safety  more  than  300  miles  ;  and  as  they  con- 
tinued flying  over  the  island  for  a  long  time,  they  could  evidently 
have  travelled  to  a  much  greater  distance.  Numbers  of  living 
beetles  belonging  to  seven  genera,  some  aquatic  and  some  terres- 
trial, were  caught  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  the  open  sea,  seventeen 
miles  from  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  they  did  not  seem 
injured  by  the  salt  water.  Almost  all  the  accidental  causes  that 
lead  to  the  dispersal  of  the  higher  animals  would  be  still  more 
favourable  for  insects.  Floating  trees  could  carry  hundreds  of 
insects  for  one  bird  or  mammal ;  and  so  many  of  the  larvae,  eggs, 
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and  pupae  of  insects  have  their  abode  in  solid  timber,  that  they 
might  survive  being  floated  immense  distances.     Gre^t  numbers 
of  tropical  insects  have  been  captured  in  the  London  docks, 
where  they  have  been  brought  in  foreign  timber ;  and  some  have 
emerged  from  furniture  after  remaining  torpid  for  many  years. 
Most  insects  have  the  power  of  existing  weeks  or  months  with- 
out food,  and  some  are  very  tenacious  of  life.    Many  beetles 
will  survive  immersion  for  hours  in  strong  spirit ;  and  water  a 
few  degrees  below  the  boiling  point  will  not  always  kill  them. 
We  can  therefore  easily  understand  how,  in  the  course  of  ages 
insects  may  become  dispersed  by  means  which  would  be  quite 
inadequate  in  the  case  of  the  higher  animals.     The  drift-wood  and 
tropical  fruits  that  reach  Ireland  and  the  Orkneys ;  the  double 
cocoa-nut«  that  cross  the  Indian  ocean  from  the  Seychelle  Islands 
to  the  coast  of  Sumatra ;  the  winds  that  carry  volcanic  dust  and 
ashes  for  thousands  of  miles  ;  the  hurricanes  that  travel  in  their 
revolving  course  over  wide  oceans ;  all  indicate  means  by  which 
a  few  insects  may,  at  rare  intervals  be  carried  to  remote  regions, 
and  become  the  progenitors  of  a  group  of  allied  forms. 

But  the  dispersal  of  insects  requires  to  be  lool$:ed  at  f^m 
another  point  of  view.  They  are,  of  all  animals,  perhaps  the 
most  wonderfully  adapted  for  special  conditions ;  and  are  so  often 
fitted  to  fill  one  place  in  nature  and  one  only,  that  the  barriers 
against  their  permanent  displacement  are  almost  as  numerous 
and  as  effective  as  their  means  of  dispersal  Hundreds  of  species 
of  lepidoptera,  for  example,  can  subsist  in  the  larva  state  only  on 
one  species  of  plant ;  so  that  even  if  the  perfect  insects  were 
carried  to  a  new  country,  the  continuance  of  the  race  would  de- 
pend upon  the  same  or  a  closely  allied  plant  being  abundant 
there.  Other  insects  require  succulent  vegetable  food  all  the 
year  round,  and  are  therefore  confijied  to  tropical  regions ; 
some  can  live  only  in  deserts,  others  in  forests ;  some  are  de- 
pendent on  water-plants,  some  on  mountain- vegetation.  Many 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  other  insects  during  some 
part  of  their  existence  that  they  could  not  live  without  them ; 
such  are  the  parasitical  hymenoptera  and  diptera,  and  those 
mimicking  species  whose  welfare  depends  upon  their  being 
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mistaken  for  something  else.^  Then  again,  insects  have  enemies 
in  every  stage  of  their  existence — the  egg,  the  larva,  the  pupa, 
cmd  the  perfect  form ;  and  the  abundance  of  any  one  of  these 
enemies  may  render  their  survival  impossible  in  a  country  other- 
wise well  suited  to  them.  Ever  bearing  in  mind  these  two 
opposing  classes  of  facts,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the 
enormous  range  of  some  groups  of  insects,  and  at  the  extreme 
localization  of  others ;  and  shall  be  able  to  give  a  rational  account 
of  many  phenomena  of  distribution  that  would  otherwise  seem 
quite  imintelligible. 
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DISTRIBUTION  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  CONDITIONS   AND  CHANGES  OF 
THE  EAKTH'S  surface. 

The  distribution  of  animals  over  the  earth's  surface,  is  evidently 
dependent  in  great  measure  upon  those  grand  and  important 
characteristics  of  our  globe,  the  study  of  which  is  termed  physical 
geography.  The  proportion  of  land  and  water ;  the  outlines  cmd 
distribution  of  continents;  the  depth  of  seas  and  oceans;  the 
position  of  islands ;  the  height,  direction,  and  continuity  of  moun- 
tain chains ;  the  position  and  extent  of  deserts,  lakes,  and  forests ; 
the  direction  and  velocity  of  ocean  currents,  as  well  as  of  prevalent 
winds  and  hurricanes ;  and  lastly,  the  distribution  of  heat  and 
cold,  of  rain,  snow,  and  ice,  both  in  their  means  and  in  their 
extremes,  have  all  to  be  considered  when  we  endeavour  to 
account  for  the  often  unequal  and  unsymmetrical  manner  in 
which  animals  are  dispersed  over  the  globe.  But  even  this 
knowledge  is  insufficient  unless  we  inquire  further  as  to  the 
evidence  of  permanence  possessed  by  each  of  these  features,  in 
order  that  we  may  give  due  weight  to  the  various  causes  that 
have  led  to  the  existing  facts  of  animal  distribution. 

Za7id  and  Water, — ^The  well-known  fact  that  newly  three- 
fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  occupied  by  water,  and  but 
a  little  more  than  one-fourth  by  land,  is  important  as  indicating 
the  vast  extent  of  ocean  by  which  many  of  the  continents  and 
islands  are  separated  from  each  other.    But  there  is  another  fact 
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which  greatly  increases  its  importance,  namely,  that  the  mean 
height  of  the  land  is  very  small  compared  with  the  mean  depth 
of  the  sea.  It  has  been  estimated  by  Humboldt  that  the  mean 
height  of  all  the  land  surface  does  not  exceed  a  thousand  feet, 
owing  to  the  comparative  naiTOwness  of  mountain  ranges  and  the 
great  extent  of  alluvial  plains  and  valleys ;  the  ocean  bed,  on  the 
contrary,  not  only  descends  deeper  than  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains  rise  above  its  surface,  but  these  profound  depths  are 
broad  sunken  plains,  while  the  shallows  correspond  to  the  moun- 
tain ranges,  so  that  its  mean  depth  is,  as  nearly  as  can  be  esti- 
mated, twelve  thousand  feet.^  Hence,  as  the  area  of  water  is  three 
times  that  of  the  land,  the  total  cubical  contents  of  the  land, 
above  the  sea  level,  would  be  only  -yV  *'hat  of  the  waters  which 
are  below  that  level  The  important  result  follows,  that  whereas 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  in  past  times  the  amount  of  land  surface 
should  ever  greatly  have  exceeded  that  which  now  exists,  it  is 
just  possible  that  all  the  land  may  have  been  at  some  time 
submerged;  and  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  pi-obable  that 
among  the  continual  changes  of  land  and  sea  that  have  been 
always  going  on,  the  amount  of  land  surface  has  often  been 
much  less  than  it  is  now.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  probable 
that  there  have  been  times  when  large  masses  of  land  have  been 
more  isolated  from  the  rest  than  they  are  at  present ;  just  as 
South  America  would  be  if  North  America  were  submerged,  or 
as  Australia  would  become  if  the  Malay  Archipelago  weie  to 
sink  beneath  the  ocean.  It  is  also  very  important  to  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  insisted  on  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  that  the  shallow 
parts  of  the  ocean  are  almost  always  in  the  vicinity  of  land ;  and 
that  an  amount  of  elevation  that  would  make  little  difference  to 
the  bed  of  the  ocean,  would  raise  up  extensive  tracts  of  dry  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  existing  continents.  It  is  almost  certain, 
therefore,  that  changes  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  eea 
must  have  taken  place  more  frequently  by  additions  to,  or 

1  This  estimate  has  been  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Stanford  from  the  materials 
used  in  delineating  the  contours  of  the  ocean-bed  on  our  general  map.  It 
embodies  the  result  of  all  the  soimdiDgs  of  the  Challenger,  Tuecarora,  and 
other  vessels,  obtainable  up  to  August,  1875. 
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modifications  of  pre-existing  land,  than  by  the  upheaval  of 
entirely  new  continents  in  mid-ocean.  These  two  principles 
will  throw  light  upon  two  constantly  recurring  groups  of  facts 
in  the  distribution  of  animals, — the  restriction  of  peculiar  forms 
to  areas  not  at  present  isolated, — and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
occurrence  of  allied  forms  in  lands  situated  on  opposite  shores 
of  the  great  oceans. 

Continental  Areas, — Although  the  dry  land  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  distributed  with  so  much  irregularity,  that  there  is 
more  than  twice  as  much  north  of  the  equator  as  there  is  south 
of  it,  and  about  twice  as  much  in  the  Asiatic  as  in  the  American 
hemisphere;  and,  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  that  on  a 
hemisphere  of  which  a  point  in  St.  George's  Channel  between 
England  and  Ireland  is  the  centre,  the  land  is  nearly  equal  in 
extent  to  the  water,  while  in  the  opposite  hemisphere  it  is  in 
the  proportion  of  only  one-eighth, — ^yet  the  whole  of  the  land  is 
almost  continuous.  It  consists  essentially  of  only  three  masses: 
the  American,  the  Asia- African,  and  the  Australian.  The  two 
former  are  only  separated  by  thirty-six  miles  of  shallow  sea 
at  Behring^s  Straits,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  go  from  Cape  Horn 
to  Singapore  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  without  ever  being 
out  of  sight  of  land ;  and  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the 
numerous  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  the  journey  might 
be  continued  under  the  same  conditions  as  far  as  Melbourne  and 
Hobart  Town.  This  curious  fact,  of  the  almost  perfect  continuity 
of  all  the  great  masses  of  land  notwithstanding  their  extremely 
irregular  shape  and  distribution,  is  no  doubt  dependent  on  the 
circumstances  just  alluded  to ;  that  the  great  depth  of  the  oceans 
and  the  slowness  of  the  process  of  upheaval,  has  almost  always 
produced  the  new  lands  either  close  to,  or  actually  connected 
with  pre-existing  lands ;  and  this  has  necessarily  led  to  a  much 
greater  uniformity  in  the  distribution  of  organic  forms,  than 
would  have  prevailed  bad  the  continents  been  more  completely 
isolated  from  each  other. 

The  isthmuses  which  connect  Africa  with  Asia,  and  North 
with  South  America,  are,  however,  so  small  and  insignificant 
compared  with  the  vast  extent  of  the  countries  they  unite  that 
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we  can  hardly  consider  them  to  form  more  than  a  nominal 
connection.  The  Isthmus  of  Suez  indeed,  being  itself  a  desert, 
and  connecting  districts  which  for  a  great  distance  are  more  or 
less  desert  also,  does  not  effect  any  real  union  between  the  luxu- 
riant forest-clad  regions  of  intertropical  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
Isthmus  of  Panama  is  a  more  effectual  line  of  union,  since  it  is 
billy,  well  watered,  and  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  and 
we  accordingly  find  that  the  main  features  of  South  American 
zoology  are  continued  into  Central  America  and  Mexico.  In 
Asia  a  great  transverse  barrier  exists,  dividing  that  continent 
into  a  northern  and  southern  portion ;  and  as  the  lowlands  occur 
on  the  south  and  the  highlands  on  the  north  of  the  great  moun- 
tain range,  which  is  situated  not  far  beyond  the  tropic,  an  abrupt 
change  of  climate  is  produced ;  so  that  a  belt  of  about  a  hundred 
miles  wide,  is  all  that  intervenes  between  a  luxuriant  tropical 
region  and  an  almost  arctic  waste.  Between  the  northern  part 
of  Asia,  and  Europe,  there  is  no  barrier  of  importance ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  these  regions  as  regards  the  main  features 
of  animal  life.  Africa,  like  Asia,  has  a  great  transverse  barrier, 
but  it  is  a  desert  instead  of  a  mountain  chain ;  and  it  is  found 
that  this  desert  is  a  more  effectual  barrier  to  the  diffusion  of 
animals  than  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  partly  because  it  coincides 
with  the  natural  division  of  a  tropical  from  a  temperate  climate, 
but  also  on  account  of  recent  geological  changes  which  we  shall 
presently  allude  to.  It  results  then  from  this  outline  sketch  of 
the  earth's  surface,  that  the  primary  divisions  of  the  geographer 
correspond  approximately  with  those  of  the  zoologist.  Some 
large  portion  of  each  of  the  popular  divisions  forms  the  nucleus 
of  a  zoological  region ;  but  the  boundaries  are  so  changed  that 
the  geographer  would  hardly  recognise  them :  it  has,  therefore, 
been  found  necessary  to  give  them  those  distinct  names  which 
will  be  fully  explained  in  our  next  chapter. 

Becent  Changes  in  the  Continental  Areas. — The  important  fact 
has  been  now  ascertained,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Sahara  south  of  Algeria  and  Morocco  was  under  water  at  a  very 
recent  epoch.  Over  much  of  this  area  sea-shells,  identical  with 
those  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean,  are  abundantly  scattered, 
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not  only  in  depressions  below  the  level  of  the  sea  but  up  to  a 
height  of  900  feet  above  it.  Borings  for  water  made  by  the 
French  government  have  shown,  that  these  shells  occur  twenty 
feet  deep  in  the  sand ;  and  the  occurrence  of  abundance  of  salt, 
sometimes  even  forming  considerable  hills,  is  an  additional  proof 
of  the  disappearance  of  a  large  body  of  salt  water.  The  common 
cockle  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the  shells  found ;  and  the 
Eev.  H.  B.  Tristram  discovered  a  new  fish,  in  a  salt  lake  nearly 
300  miles  inland,  but  which  has  since  been  found  to  inhabit  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea.  Connected  with  this  proof  of  recent  elevation 
in  the  Sahara,  we  have  most  interesting  indications  of  subsidence 
in  the  area  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  were  perhaps  contem- 
poraneous. Sicily  and  Malta  are  connected  with  Africa  by  a 
submerged  bank  from  300  to  1,200  feet  below  the  surface ;  while 
the  depth  of  the  Mediterranean,  both  to  the  east  and  west,  is 
enormous,  in  some  parts  more  than  13,000  feet;  and  another 
submerged  bank  with  a  depth  of  1,000  feet  occurs  at  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar.  In  caves  in  Sicily,  remains  of  the  living  African 
elephant  have  been  found  by  Baron  Anca ;  and  in  other  caves  Dr. 
Falconer  discovered  remains  of  the  Elephas  antiqvAis  and  of  two 
species  of  Hippopotamvs,  In  Malta,  three  species  of  elephant 
have  been  discovered  by  Captwn  Spratt ;  a  large  one  closely  allied 
to  £,  aTvtiquus  and  two  smaller  ones  not  exceeding  five  feet  high 
when  adult.  These  facts  clearly  indicate,  that  when  North 
Africa  was  separated  by  a  broad  arm  of  the  sea  from  the  rest  of 
the  continent,  it  was  probably  connected  with  Europe ;  and  this 
explains  why  zoologists  find  themselves  obliged  to  place  it  along 
with  Europe  in  the  same  zoological  region. 

Besides  this  change  in  the  level  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Medi- 
terranean basin,  Europe  has  undergone  many  fluctuations  in  its 
physical  geography  in  very  recent  times.  In  Wales,  abundance 
of  sea-shells  of  living  species  have  been  found  at  an  elevation 
of  1,300  feet ;  and  in  Sardinia  there  is  proof  of  an  elevation 
of  300  feet  since  the  human  epoch ;  a^d  these  are  only  samples 
of  many  such  changes  of  level.  But  these  changes,  though  very 
important  locally  and  as  connected  with  geological  problems, 
need  not  be    further  noticed   here;   as  they  were  not   of  a 
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nature  to  afifect  the  larger  features  of  the  earth's  surface  or  to 
determine  the  boundaries  of  great  zoological  regions. 

The  only  other  other  recent  change  of  great  importance  which 
can  be  adduced  to  illustrate  our  present  subject,  is  that  which 
has  taken  place  between  North  and  South  America.  The  living 
marine  shells  of  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
as  well  as  the  corals  and  fishes,  are  generally  of  distinct  species, 
but  some  are  identical  and  many  are  closely  allied ;  the  West 
Indian  fossil  shells  and  corals  of  the  Miocene  period,  however, 
are  found  to  be  largely  identical  with  those  of  the  Pacific  coast 
The  fishes  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores  of  America  are 
as  a  rule  very  distinct ;  but  Dr.  Gunther  has  recently  shown 
that  a  considerable  number  of  species  inhabiting  the  seas  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  isthmus  are  absolutely  identical.  These 
facts  certainly  indicate,  that  during  the  Miocene  epoch  a  broad 
channel  separated  North  and  South  America ;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  a  series  of  elevations  and  subsidences  have  taken 
place  uniting  and  separating  them  at  different  epochs ;  the  most 
recent  submersion  having  lasted  but  a  short  time,  and  thus, 
while  allowing  the  passage  of  abundance  of  locomotive  fishes, 
not  admitting  of  much  change  in  the  comparatively  stationary 
mollusca. 

The  Glacial  Epoch  as  affecting  the  Distribution  of  Animals. — 
The  remarkable  refrigeration  of  climate  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere within  the  epoch,  of  existing  species,  to  which  the  term 
Glacial  epoch  is  applied,  together  with  the  changes  of  level  that 
accompanied  and  perhaps  assisted  to  produce  it,  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  agents  in  determining  many  of  the  details  of  the  exist- 
ing distribution  of  animals  in  temperate  zones.  A  comparison 
of  the  effects  produced  by  existing  glaciers  with  certain  super- 
ficial phenomena  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  renders  it  certain  that  between  the  Newer  Pliocene  and 
the  Becent  epochs,  a  large  portion  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
must  have  been  covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice  several  thousand 
feet  thick,  like  that  which  now  envelopes  the  interior  of  Green- 
land. Much  further  south  the  mountains  were  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  and  sent  glaciers  down  every  valley ;  and  all  the 
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great  valleys  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps  poured  down 
streams  of  ice  which  stretched  far  out  into  the  plains  of  North- 
em  Italy,  and  have  left  their  debris  in  the  form  of  huge 
mountainous  moraines,  in  some  cases  more  than  a  thousand  feet 
high.  In  Canada  and  New  Hampshire  the  marks  of  moving  ice 
are  found  on  the  tops  of  mountains  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet 
high ;  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  around  and  to  the 
north  of  the  great  lakes  is  scored  by  glaciers.  Wherever  the 
land  was  submerged  during  a  part  of  this  cold  period,  a  deposit 
called  boulder-clay,  or  glacial-drift  has  been  formed.  This  is  a 
mass  of  sand,  clay,  or  gravel,  full  of  angular  or  rounded  stones 
of  all  sizes,  up  to  huge  blocks  as  large  as  a  cottage ;  and  especi- 
ally characterized  by  these  stones  being  distributed  confusedly 
through  it,  the  largest  being  as  often  near  the  top  as  near  the 
bottom,  and  never  sorted  into  layers  of  different  sizes  as  in 
materials  carried  by  water.  Such  deposits  are  known  to  be 
formed  by  glaciers  and  icebergs ;  when  deposited  on  the  land  by 
glaciers  they  form  moraines,  when  carried  into  water  and  thus 
spread  with  more  regularity  over  a  wider  area  they  form  drift. 
This  drift  is  rarely  found  except  where  there  is  other  evidence  of 
ice-action,  and  never  south  of  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude,  to 
which  in  the  northern  hemisphere  signs  of  ice-action  extend. 
In  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  Patagonia  and  in  New  Zealand, 
exactly  similar  phenomena  occur. 

A  very  interesting  confirmation  of  the  reality  of  this  cold 
epoch  is  derived  from  the  study  of  fossil  remains.  Both  the 
plants  and  animals  of  the  Miocene  period  indicate  that  the 
climate  of  Central  Europe  was  decidedly  warmer  or  more  equa- 
ble than  it  is  now ;  since  the  flora  closely  resembled  that  of  the 
Southern  United  States,  with  a  likeness  also  to  that  of  Eastern 
Asia  and  Australia.  Many  of  the  shells  were  of  tropical  genera ; 
and  there  were  numbers  of  large  mammalia  allied  to  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  tapir.  At  the  same  time,  or  perhaps 
somewhat  earlier,  a  temperate  climate  extended  into  the  arctic 
regions,  and  allowed  a  magnificent  vegetation  of  shrubs  and 
forest  trees,  some  of  them  evergreen,  to  flourish  within  twelve 
degrees  of  the  Pole.     In  the  Pliocene  period  we  find  ourselves 
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among  fonns  implying  a  climate  very  little  diflPerent  from  the 
present ;  and  our  own  Crag  formation  furnishes  evidence  of  a 
gradual  refrigeration  of  climate;  since  its  three  divisions,  the 
Coralline,  Eed,  and  Norwich  Crags,  show  a  decreasing  number 
of  southern,  and  an  increasing  number  of  northern  species,  as  we 
approach  the  Glacial  epoch.  Still  later  than  these  we  have  the 
sfcells  of  the  drift,  almost  all  of  which  are  northern  and  many 
of  them  arctic  species.  Among  the  mammalia  indicative  of 
cold,  are  the  mammoth  and  the  reindeer.  In  gravels  and  cave- 
deposits  of  Post-Pliocene  date  we  find  the  same  two  animals, 
which  soon  disappear  as  the  climate  approached  its  present  con- 
dition; and  Professor  Forbes  has  given  a  list  of  fifty  shells 
which  inhabited  the  British  seas  before  the  Glacial  epoch  and 
inhabit  it  still,  but  are  all  wanting  in  the  glacial  deposits.  The 
whole  of  these  are  found  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sicily 
and  the  south  of  Europe,  where  they  escaped  destruction  during 
the  glacial  winter. 

There  are  also  certain  facts  in  the  distribution  of  plants,  which 
are  so  well  explained  by  the  Glacial  epoch  that  they  may  be  said 
to  give  an  additional  confirmation  to  it.  All  over  the  northern 
hemisphere  within  the  glaciated  districts,  the  summits  of  lofty 
moimtains  produce  plants  identical  with  those  of  the  polar 
regions.  In  the  celebrated  case  of  the  White  Mountains  in  New 
Hampshire,  United  States  (latitude  45°),  all  the  plants  on  the 
sunmiit  are  arctic  species,  none  of  which  exist  in  the  lowlands 
for  near  a  thousand  miles  further  north.  It  has  also  been  re- 
marked that  the  plants  of  each  mountain  are  more  especially 
related  to  those  of  the  countries  directly  north  of  it.  Thus, 
those  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  Scotland  are  Scandinavian,  and 
those  of  the  White  Mountains  are  all  species  found  in  Labrador. 
Now,  remembering  that  we  have  evidence  of  an  exceedingly 
mild  and  uniform  climate  in  the  arctic  regions  during  the 
Miocene  period  and  a  gradual  refrigeration  from  that  time,  it  is 
evident  that  with  each  degree  of  change  more  and  more  hardy 
plants  would  be  successively  driven  southwards ;  till  at  last  the 
plains  of  the  temperate  zone  would  be  inhabited  by  plants,  which 
were  once  confined  to  alpine  heights  or  to  the  arctic  regions. 
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As  the  icy  mantle  gradually  melted  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
these  plants  would  occupy  the  newly  exposed  soil,  and  would 
thus  necessarily  travel  in  two  directions,  back  towards  the  arctic 
circle  and  up  towards  the  alpine  peaks.  The  facts  are  thus 
exactly  explained  by  a  cause  which  independent  evidence  has 
proved  to  be  a  real  one,  and  every  such  explanation  is  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  reality  of  the  cause.  But  this  explanation  im- 
plies, that  in  cases  where  the  Glacial  epoch  cannot  have  so  acted 
alpine  plants  should  not  be  northern  plants ;  and  a  striking  proof 
of  this  is  to  be  found  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  a  mountain 
12,000  feet  high.  In  the  uppermost  4,500  feet  of  this  mountain 
above  the  limit  of  trees.  Von  Buch  found  only  eleven  species  of 
plants,  eight  of  which  were  peculiar ;  but  the  whole  were  allied 
to  those  found  at  lower  elevations.  On  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees  at 
this  elevation,  there  would  be  a  rich  flora  comprising  hundreds 
of  arctic  plants ;  and  the  absence  of  anything  corresponding  to 
them  in  this  case,  in  which  their  ingress  was  cut  off  by  the  sea, 
is  exactly  what  the  theory  leads  us  to  expect. 

Changes  of  Vegetation  as  affecting  the  IHstribution  of  Animals. 
— ^As  so  many  animals  are  dependent  on  vegetation,  its  changes 
immediately  affect  their  distribution.  A  remarkable  example  of 
this  is  afforded  by  the  pre-historic  condition  of  Denmark,  as 
interpreted  by*  means  of  the  peat-bogs  and  kitchen-middens. 
This  country  is  now  celebrated  for  its  beech- trees;  oaks  and  pines 
being  scarce ;  and  it  is  known  to  have  had  the  same  vegetation  in 
the  time  of  the  Eomans.  In  the  peat-bogs,  however,  are  found 
deposits  of  oak  trees ;  and  deeper  still  pines  alone  occur.  Kow 
the  kitchen-middens  tell  us  much  of  the  natural  history  of 
Denmark  in  the  early  Stone  period ;  and  a  curious  confirmation 
of  the  fact  that  Denmark  like  Norway  was  then  chiefly  covered 
with  pine  forests  is  obtained  by  the  discovery,  that  the  Caper- 
cailzie was  then  abundant,  a  bird  which  feeds  almost  exclusively 
on  the  young  shoots  and  seeds  of  pines  and  allied  plants.  The 
•  cause  of  this  change  in  the  vegetation  is  unknown ;  but  from  the 
known  fact  that  when  forests  are  destroyed  trees,  of  a  different 
kind  usually  occupy  the  ground,  we  may  suppose  that  some  such 
change  as  a  temporary  submergence  might  cause  an  entirely 
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diflferent  vegetation  and  a  considerably  modified  fauna  to  occupy 
the  country. 

Organic  Changes  as  affecting  Distribution. — We  have  now  briefly 
touched  on  some  of  the  direct  elBfects  of  changes  in  physical 
geography,  climate,  and  vegetation,  on  the  distribution  of  ani- 
mals ;  but  the  indirect  efifects  of  such  changes  are  probably  of 
quite  equal,  if  not  of  greater  importance.  Every  change 
becomes  the  centre  of  an  ever-widening  circle  of  effects.  The 
difierent  members  of  the  organic  world  are  so  bound  together  by 
complex  relations,  that  any  one  change  generally  involves 
numerous  other  changes,  often  of  the  most  unexpected  kind. 
We  know  comparatively  little  of  the  way  in  which  one  animal 
or  plant  is  bound  up  with  others,  but  we  know  enough  to  assure 
us  that  groups  the  most  apparently  disconnected  are  often 
dependent  on  each  other.  We  know,  for  example,  that  the 
introduction  of  goats  into  St.  Helena  utterly  destroyed  a  whole 
flora  of  forest  trees ;  and  with  them  all  the  insects,  mollusca,  and 
perhaps  birds  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  them.  Swine, 
which  ran  wild  in  Mauritius,  exterminated  the  Dodo.  The  ssune 
animals  are  known  to  be  the  greatest  enemies  of  venomous 
serpents.  Cattle  will,  in  many  districts,  wholly  prevent  the 
growth  of  trees ;  and  with  the  trees  the  numerous  insects  depen- 
dent on  those  trees,  and  the  birds  which  fed  upon  the  insects, 
onust  disappear,  as  well  as  the  small  mammalia  which  feed  on 
the  fruits,  seeds,  leaves,  or  roots.  Insects  again  have  the  most 
wonderful  influence  on  the  xange  of  mammalia.  In  Paraguay  a 
certain  species  of  fly  abounds  which  destroys  new-bom  cattle 
and  horses ;  and  thus  neither  of  these  animals  have  run  wild  in 
that  country,  although  they  abound  both  north  and  south  of  it. 
This  inevitably  leads  to  a  great  difference  in  the  vegetation  of 
Paraguay,  and  through  that  to  a  difierence  in  its  insects,  birds, 
reptiles,  and  wild  mammalia.  On  what  causes  the  existence  of 
the  fly  depends  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
comparatively  slight  changes  in  the  temperature  or  humidity  of 
the  air  at  a  particular  season,  or  the  introduction  of  some  enemy 
might  lead  to  its  extinction  or  banishment.  The  whole  face  of 
the  country  would  then  soon  be  changed :  new  species  would 
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come  in,  while  many  others  would  be  unable  to  live  there ;  and 
the  immediate  cause  of  this  great  alteration  would  probably  be 
quite  imperceptible  to  us,  even  if  we  could  watch  it  in  progress 
year  by  year.  So,  in  South  Africa,  the  celebrated  Tsetse  fly 
inhabits  certain  districts  having  well  defined  limits ;  and  where 
it  abounds  no  horses,  dogs,  or  cattle  can  live.  Yet  asses, 
zebras,  and  antelopes  are  unaffected  by  it.  So  long  as  this  fly 
continues  to  exist,  there  is  a  living  barrier  to  the  entrance  of 
certain  animals,  quite  as  effectual  as  a  lofty  mountain  range 
or  a  wide  arm  of  the  sea.  The  complex  relations  of  one  form 
of  life  with  others  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  Mr. 
Darwin's  celebrated  case  of  the  cats  and  clover,  as  given  in  his 
Origin  of  Species,  6th  ed.^  p.  57.  He  has  observed  that  botli 
wild  heartsease  and  red-clover  are  fertilized  in  this  country  by 
humble-bees  only,  so  that  the  production  of  seed  depends  on 
the  visits  of  these  insects.  A  gentleman  who  has  specially 
studied  humble-bees  finds  that  they  are  largely  kept  down  by 
field-mice,  which  destroy  their  combs  and  nests.  Field-mice 
in  their  turn  are  kept  down  by  cats ;  and  probably  also  by  owls ; 
so  that  these  carnivorous  animals  are  really  the  agents  in  ren- 
dering possible  the  continued  existence  of  red-clover  and  wild 
heartsease.  For  if  they  were  absent,  the  field-mice  having  no 
enemies,  would  multiply  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  all  the 
humble-bees;  and  these  two  plants  would  then  produce  no 
seed  and  soon  become  extinct. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  also  shown  that  one  species  often  exterminates 
another  closely  allied  to  it,  when  the  two  are  brought  into 
contact  One  species  of  swallow  and  thrush  are  known  to 
have  increased  at  the  expense  of  allied  species.  Rats,  carried 
all  over  the  world  by  commepce>  are  continu€illy  extirpating 
other  species  of  rats.  The  imported  hive-bee  is,  in  Australia, 
rapidly  exterminating  a  native  stingless  bee.  Any  slight  change, 
therefore,  of  physical  geography  or  of  climate,  which  allows 
allied  species  hitherto-  inhabiting  distinct  areas  to  come  into 
contact,  will  often  lead  to  the  extermination  of  one  of  them;  and 
this  extermination  will  be  effected  by  no  external  force,  by  no 
actual  enemy,  but  merely  because  the  one  is  slightly  better 
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adapted  to  live,  to  increase,  and  to  maintain  itself  under  adverse 
circumstances,  than  the  other. 

Now  if  we  consider  carefully  the  few  suggestive  facts  here 
referred  to  (and  many  others  of  like  import  are  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Darwin's  various  works),  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude  that 
the  several  species,  genera,  families,  and  orders,  both  of  animals 
and  vegetables  which  inhabit  any  extensive  region,  are  bound 
together  by  a  series  of  complex  relations ;  so  that  the  increase, 
diminution,  or  extermination  of  any  one,  may  set  in  motion  a 
series  of  actions  and  reactions  more  or  less  affecting  a  large 
portion  of  the  whole,  and  requiring  perhaps  centuries  of  fluctua- 
tion before  the  balance  is  restored.  The  mnge  of  any  species 
or  group  in  such  a  region,  will  in  many  cases  (perhaps  in  most) 
be  determined,  not  by  physical  barriers,  but  by  the  competition 
of  other  organisms.  Where  barriers  have  existed  from  a  remote 
epoch,  they  will  at  first  have  kept  back  certain  animals  from 
coming  in  contact  with  each  other;  but  when  the  assemblage 
of  organisms  on  the  two  sides  of  the  banier  have,  after  many 
ages,  come  to  form  a  balanced  organic  whole,  the  destruction  of 
the  barrier  may  lead  to  a  very  partial  intermingling  of  the 
peculiar  forms  of  the  two  regions.  Each  will  have  become 
modified  in  special  ways  adapted  to  the  organic  and  physical 
conditions  of  the  country,  and  will  form  a  living  barrier  to  the 
entrance  of  animals  less  perfectly  adapted  to  those  conditions. 
Thus  while  the  abolition  of  ancient  barriers  will  always  lead 
to  much  intermixture  of  forms,  much  extermination  and  wide- 
spread alteration  in  some  families  of  animals  ;  other  important 
groups  will  be  unable  materially  to  alter  their  range ;  or  they 
may  make  temporary  incursions  into  the  new  territory,  and  be 
ultimately  driven  back  to  very  near  their  ancient  limits. 

In  order  to  make  this  somewhat  diflScult  subject  more  intelli- 
gible, it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  probable  efifects  of  certain 
hypothetical  conditions  of  the  earth's  surface  : — 

1.  If  the  dry  land  of  the  globe  had  been  from  the  first 
continuous,  and  nowhere  divided  up  by  such  boundaries  as  lofty 
mountain  ranges,  wide  deserts,  or  arms  of  the  sea,  it  seems 
probable  that  none  of  the  larger  groups  (as  orders,  tribes,  or 
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families)  would  have  a  limited  range ;  but,  as  is  to  some  extent 
the  case  in  tropical  America  east  of  the  Andes,  every  such 
group  would  be  represented  over  the  whole  area,  by  countless 
minute  modifications  of  form  adapted  to  local  conditions. 

2.  One  great  physical  barrier  would,  however,  even  then 
exist ;  the  hot  equatorial  zone  would  divide  the  faunas  and  floras 
of  the  colder  regions  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres 
from  any  chance  of  intermixture.  This  one  barrier  would  be 
more  effectual  than  it  is  now,  since  there  would  be  no  lofty 
mountain  ranges  to  serve  as  a  bridge  for  the  partial  interchange 
of  northern  and  southern  forms. 

3.  If  such  a  condition  of  the  earth  as  here  supposed  con- 
tinued for  very  long  periods,  we  may  conceive  that  the  action 
and  reaction  of  the  various  organisms  on  each  other,  combined 
with  the  influence  of  very  slowly  changing  physical  conditions, 
would  result  in  an  almost  perfect  organic  balance,  which  would 
be  manifested  by  a  great  stability  in  the  average  numbers,  the 
local  range,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  every  species. 

4.  Under  such  a  condition  of  things  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  total  number  of  clearly  differentiated  specific  forms  might  be 
much  greater  than  it  is  now,  though  the  number  of  generic  and 
family  types  might  perhaps  be  less  ;  for  dominant  species  would  * 
have  had  ample  time  to  spread  into  every  locality  where  they 
could  exist,  and  would  then  become  everywhere  modified  into 
forms  best  suited  to  the  permanent  local  conditions. 

5.  Now  let  us  consider  what  would  be  the  probable  effect  of 
the  introduction  of  a  banier,  cutting  off  a  portion  of  this  homo- 
geneous and  well-balanced  world.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a 
subsidence  took  place,  cutting  off  by  a  wide  arm  of  the  sea  a 
large  and  tolerably  varied  island.  The  first  and  most  obvious 
result  would  be  that  the  individuals  of  a  number  of  species 
would  be  divided  into  two  portions,  while  others,  the  limits  of 
whose  range  agreed  approximately  with  the  line  of  subsidence, 
would  exist  in  unimpaired  numbers  on  the  new  island  or  on  the 
mainland.  But  the  species  whose  numbers  were  diminished 
and  whose  original  area  was  also  absolutely  diminished  by  the 
portion  now  under  the  sea,  would  not  be  able  to  hold  their 
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ground  against  the  rival  forms  whose  numbers  were  intact. 
Some  would  probably  diminish  and  rapidly  die  out;  others 
which  produced  favourable  varieties,  might  be  so  modified  by 
natural  selection  as  to  maintain  their  existence  under  a  difiFerent 
form ;  and  such  changes  would  take  place  in  varying  modes  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  new  strait. 

6.  But  the  progress  of  these  changes  would  necessarily  affect 
the  other  species  in  contact  with  them.  New  places  would  be 
opened  in  the  economy  of  nature  which  many  would  struggle  to 
obtain ;  and  modification  would  go  on  in  ever-widening  circle 
and  very  long  periods  of  time  might  be  required  to  bring  the 
whole  again  into  a  state  of  equilibrium. 

7.  A  new  set  of  factors  would  in  the  meantime  have  come 
into  play.  The  sinking  of  land  and  the  influx  of  a  large  body 
of  water  could  hardly  take  place  without  producing  important 
climatal  changes.  The  temperature,  the  winds,  the  rains,  might 
all  be  affected,  and  more  or  less  changed  in  duration  and  amount. 
This  would  lead  to  a  quite  distinct  movement  in  the  organic 
world.  Vegetation  would  certainly  be  considerably  aflFected,  and 
through  this  the  insect  tribes.  We  have  seen  how  closely  the 
life  of  the  higher  animals  is  often  bound  up  with  that  of  insects ; 
and  thus  a  set  of  changes  might  arise  that  would  modify  the 
numerical  proportions,  and  even  the  forms  and  habits  of  a  great 
number  of  species,  would  completely  exterminate  some,  and  raise 
others  from  a  subordinate  to  a  dominant  position.  And  all  these 
changes  would  occur  diflTerently  on  opposite  sides  of  tlie  strait, 
since  the  insular  climate  could  not  fail  to  diflTer  considerably 
from  that  of  the  continent. 

8.  But  the  two  sets  of  changes,  as  above  indicated,  produced 
by  different  modes  of  action  of  the  same  primary  cause,  would 
act  and  react  on  each  other ;  and  thus  lead  to  such  a  far-spread- 
ing disturbance  of  the  organic  equilibrium  as  ultimately  perhaps 
to  affect  in  one  way  or  another,  every  form  of  life  upon  the 
earth. 

This  hypothetical  case  is  useful  as  enabling  us  better  to  realize 
how  wide-spreading  might  be  the  effects  of  one  of  the  simplest 
changes  of  physical  geography,  upon  a  compact  mass  of  mutually 
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adapted  oiganisms.  la  the  actual  state  of  things,  the  physical 
changes  that  occur  and  have  occurred  through  all  geological  epochs 
are  larger  and  more  varied.  Almost  every  mile  of  land  surface 
has  been  again  and  again  depressed  beneath  the  ocean  ;  most  of 
the  great  mountain  chains  have  either  originated  or  greatly 
increased  in  height  during  the  Tertiary  period ;  marvellous 
alterations  of  climate  and  vegetation  have  taken  place  over  half 
the  land-surface  of  the  earth ;  and  all  these  vast  changes  have 
influenced  a  globe  so  cut  up  by  seas  and  oceans,  by  deserts 
and  snow-clad  mountains,  that  in  many  of  its  more  isolated 
land-masses  ancient  forms  of  life  have  been  preserved,  which, 
in  the  more  extensive  and  more  varied  continents  have  long 
given  way  to  higher  types.  How  complex  then  must  have  been 
the  actions  and  reactions  such  a  state  of  things  would  bring 
about ;  and  how  impossible  must  it  be  for  us  to  guess,  in  most 
cases,  at  the  exact  nature  of  the  forces  that  limit  the  range  of 
some  species  and  cause  others  to  be  rare  or  to  become  extinct ! 
All  that  we  can  in  general  hope  to  do  is,  to  trace  out,  more  or 
less  hypothetically,  some  of  the  larger  changes  in  physical 
geography  that  have  occurred  during  the  ages  inmiediately  pro- 
ceeding our  own,  and  to  estimate  the  effect  they  wiU  probably 
have  produced  on  animal  distribution.  We  may  then,  by  the 
aid  of  such  knowledge  as  to  past  organic  mutations  as  the  geo- 
logical record  supplies  us  with,  be  able  to  determine  the  probable 
birthplace  and  subsequent  migrations  of  the  more  important 
genera  and  families;  and  thus  obtain  some  conception  of  that 
grand  series  of  co-ordinated  changes  in  the  earth  and  its  in- 
habitants, whose  final  result  is  seen  in  the  forms  and  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  existing  animals. 
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ON  ZOOLOGICAL  BEOIONS. 


To  the  older  school  of  Naturalists  the  native  country  of*  an  animal 
was  of  little  importance,  except  in  as  far  as  climates  differed. 
Animals  were  supposed  to  be  specially  adapted  to  live  in  certain 
zones  or  under  certain  physical  conditions,  and  it  was  hardly 
recognised  that  apart  from  these  conditions  there  was  any 
influence  in  locality  which  could  materially  affect  them.  It 
was  believed  that,  while  the  animals  of  tropical,  temperate,  and 
arctic  climates,  essentially  differed ;  those  of  the  tropics  were 
essentially  alike  all  over  the  world.  A  group  of  animals  was 
said  to  inhabit  the  ''Indies;"  and  important  differences  of 
structure  were  often  overlooked  from  the  idea,  that  creatures 
equally  adapted  to  live  in  hot  countries  and  with  certain 
general  resemblances,  would  naturally  be  related  to  each  other. 
Thus  the  Toucans  and  Hombills,  the  Humming-Birds  and  Sun- 
Birds,  and  even  the  Tapirs  and  the  Elephants,  came  to  be 
popularly  associated  as  slightly  modified  varieties  of  tropical 
forms  of  life ;  while  to  naturalists,  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  essential  differences  of  structure,  it  was  a  never-failing 
source  of  surprise,  that  under  climates  and  conditions  so 
apparently  identical,  such  strangely  divergent  forms  should 
be  produced. 

To  the  modern  naturalist,  on  the  other  hand,  the  native 
country  (or  "  habitat "  as  it  is  technically  termed)  of  an  animal 
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or  a  group  of  animals,  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance ;  and, 
as  regards  the  general  history  of  life  upon  the  globe,  may  be 
considered  to  be  one  of  its  essential  characters.  The  structure, 
affinities,  and  habits  of  a  species,  now  form  only  a  part  of  its 
natural  history.  We  require  also  to  know  its  exact  range  at 
the  present  day  and  in  prehistoric  times,  and  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  its  geological  age,  the  place  of  its  earliest  appear- 
ance on  the  globe,  and  of  the  various  extinct  forms  most  nearly 
allied  to  it.  To  those  who  accept  the  theory  of  development  as 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Darwin,  and  th.e  views  as  to  the  general 
permanence  and  immense  antiquity  of  the  great  continents  and 
oceans  so  ably  developed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  tropics  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  America 
should  differ  in  their  productions,  but  rather  that  they  should 
have  anything  in  common.  Their  similarity,  not  their  diversity, 
is  the  fact  that  most  frequently  puzzles  us. 

The  more  accurate  knowledge  we  have  of  late  years  obtained 
of  the  productions  of  many  remote  regions,  combined  with  the 
greater  approaches  that  have  been  made  to  a  natural  classifica- 
tion of  the  higher  animals,  has  shown,  that  every  continent  or 
well-marked  division  of  a  continent,  every  archipelago  and 
even  every  island,  presents  problems  of  more  or  less  complexity 
to  the  student  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals.  If 
we  take  up  the  subject  from  the  zoological  side,  and  study  any 
family,  order,  or  even  extensive  genus,  we  are  almost  sure  to 
meet  with  some  anomalies  either  in  the  present  or  past  distri- 
bution of  the  various  forms.  Let  us  adduce  a  few  examples  of 
these  problems. 

Deer  have  a  wonderfully  wide  range,  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  and  South  America ;  yet  in  Africa  south  of 
the  great  desert  there  are  none.  Bears  range  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  and  true  pigs  of  the  genus 
Sus,  over  all  Europe  and  Asia  and  as  far  as  New  Guinea ;  yet 
both  bears  and  pigs,  like  deer,  are  absent  from  Tropical  and 
South  Africa. 

Again,  the  West  Indian  islands  possess  very  few  Mammalia, 
all  of  small  size  and  allied  to  those  of  America,  except  one 
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genus;  and  that  belongs  to  an  Order,  " Insectivora,"  entirely 
absent  from  South  America,  and  to  a  family,  "  Centetidse,"  all 
the  other  species  of  which  inhabit  Madagascar  only.  And  as 
if  to  add  force  to  this  singular  correspondence  we  have  one 
Madagascar  species  of  a  beautiful  day-flying  Moth,  Urania,  all 
the  other  species  of  which  inhabit  tropical  America.  These 
insects  are  gorgeously  arrayed  in  green  and  gold,  and  are  quite 
unlike  any  other  Lepidoptera  upon  the  globe. 

The  island  of  Ceylon  generally  agrees  in  its  productions  with 
the  Southern  part  of  India ;  yet  it  has  several  birds  which  are 
allied  to  Malayan  and  not  to  Indian  groups,  and  a  fine  butterfly 
of  the  genus  Hesiia,  as  well  as  several  genera  of  beetles,  which 
are  purely  Malayan. 

Various  important  groups  of  animals  are  distributed  in  a 
way  not  easy  to  explain.  The  anthropoid  apes  in  West  Africa 
and  Borneo;  the  tapirs  in  Malaya  and  South  America;  the 
camel  tribe  in  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  the  Andes ;  the  trogons 
in  South  America  and  Tropical  Asia,  with  one  species  in  Africa; 
the  marsupials  in  Australia  and  America,  are  examples. 

The  cases  here  adduced  (and  they  might  be  greatly  multiplied) 
are  merely  to  show  the  kind  of  problems  with  which  the 
naturalist  now  has  to  deal ;  and  in  order  to  do  so  he  requires 
some  system  of  geographical  arrangement,  which  shall  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  affording  a  convenient  subdivision  of  his 
subject,  and  at  the  same  time  of  giving  expression  to  the  main 
results  at  which  he  has  arrived.  Hence  the  recent  discussions 
on  "Zoological  B^ons,"  or,  what  are  the  most  natural 
primary  divisions  of  the  earth  as  regards  its  forms  of  animal 
lifa 

The  divisions  in  use  tiU  quite  recently  were  of  two  kinds ; 
either  those  ready  made  by  geographers,  more  especially  the 
quarters  or  continents  of  tiie  globe ;  or  those  determined  by 
climate  and  marked  out  by  certain  parallels  of  latitude  or  by 
isothermal  lines.  Either  of  these  methods  was  better  than 
none  at  all ;  but  from  the  yanous  considerations  explained  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  it  will  be  evident,  that  such  divisions 
must  have  often  been  very  unnatural,  and  have  disguised  many 
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of  the  most  important  and   interesting  phenomena  which  a 
study  of  the  distribution  of  animals  presents  to  us. 

The  merit  of  initiating  a  more  natural  system,  that  of  determin- 
ing zoological  regions,  not  by  any  arbitrary  or  a  priori  considera- 
tion but  by  studying  the  actual  ranges  of  the  more  important 
groups  of  animals,  is  due  to  Mr.  Sclater,  who,  in  1857,  established 
six  primary  zoological  regions  from  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  distribution  of  the  chief  genera  and  families  of  Birds. 
Before  stating  what  these  regions  are,  what  objections  have 
been  made  to  them,  what  other  divisions  have  been  since 
proposed,  and  what  are  those  which  we  shall  adopt  in  this 
work,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  general  principles  which 
should  guide  us  in  the  choice  between  rival  systems. 

Prifidples  on  which  Zoological  Regions  should  he  formed, — 
It  will  be  evident  in  the  first  place  that  nothing  like  a  per- 
fect zoological  division  of  the  earth  is  possible.  The  causes 
that  have  led  to  the  present  distribution  of  animal  life  are  so 
varied,  their  action  and  reaction  have  been  so  complex,  that 
anomalies  and  irregularities  are  sure  to  exist  which  will  mar  the 
symmetry  of  any  rigid  system.  On  two  main  points  every  sys- 
tem yet  proposed,  or  that  probably  can  be  proposed,  is  open  to 
objection ;  they  are, — Istly,  that  the  several  regions  are  not  of 
equal  rank ; — 2ndly,  that  they  are  not  equally  applicable  to  all 
classes  of  animals.  As  to  the  first  objection,  it  will  be  found 
impossible  to  form  any  three  or  more  regions,  each  of  which  differs 
from  the  rest  in  an  equal  degree  or  in  the  same  manner.  One 
will  surpass  all  others  in  the  possession  of  peculiar  families ; 
another  will  have  many  characteristic  genera ;  while  a  third  will 
be  mainly  distinguished  by  negative  characters.  There  will  also 
be  found  many,  intermediate  districts,  which  possess  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  two  well-marked  regions,  with  a  few  special 
features  of  their  own,  or  perhaps  with  none;  and  it  will  be  a 
diflScult  question  to  decide  in  aU  cases  which  region  should 
possess  this  doubtful  territory,  or  whether  it  should  be  formed 
into  a  primary  region  itself.  Again,  two  regions  which  have 
now  well-marked  points  of  difference,  may  be  shown  to  have  been 
much  more  alike  at  a  comparatively  recent  geological  epoch; 
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and  this,  it  may  be  said,  proves  tlieir  fundamental  unity  and 
that  they  ought  to  form  but  one  primary  region.  To  obviate 
some  of  these  diflBculties  a  binary  or  dichotomous  division  is 
sometimes  proposed;  that  portion  of  the  earth  which  differs 
most  from  the  rest  being  cut  off  as  a  region  equal  in  rank 
to  all  that'  remains,  which  is  subjected  again  and  again  to 
the  same  process. 

To  decide  these  various  points  it  seems  advisable  that  con- 
venience, intelligibiUty,  and  custom,  should  largely  guide  us. 
The  first  essential  is,  a  broadly  marked  and  easUy  remembered 
set  of  regions ;  which  correspond,  as  nearly  as  truth  to  nature 
will  allow,  with  the  distribution  of  the  most  impoitant  groups 
of  animals.  What  these  groups  are  we  shall  presently  explain. 
In  determining  the  number,  extent,  and  boundaries  of  these 
regions,  we  must  be  guided  by  a  variety  of  indications,  since 
the  application  of  fixed  rules  is  impossible.  They  should  evi- 
dently be  of  a  moderate  number,  corresponding  as  far  as 
practicable  with  the  great  natural  divisions  of  the  globe  marked 
out  by  nature,  and  which  have  always  been  recognized  by 
geographers.  There  should  be  some  approximation  to  equality 
of  size,  since  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  tolerably  extensive 
area  has  been  an  essential  condition  for  the  development  of 
most  animal  forms;  and  it  is  found  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  numbers,  variety  and  importance  of  the  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  do  bear  some  approximate  relation 
to  extent  of  area.  Although  the  possession  of  peculiar  families 
or  genera  is  the  main  character  of  a  primary  zoological  region, 
yet  the  negative  character  of  the  absence  of  certain  families 
or  genera  is  of  equal  importance,  when  this  absence  does  not 
manifestly  depend  on  unsuitaMlity  to  the  support  of  the  grovp^ 
and  especially  when  there  is  now  no  physical  barrier  preventing 
their  entrance.  This  will  become  evident  when  we  consider  that 
the  importance  of  the  possession  of  a  group  by  one  region  de- 
pends on  its  absence  from  the  adjoining  regions ;  and  if  there  is 
now  no  barrier  to  its  entrance,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  has 
once  been  one  ;  and  that  the  possession  of  the  area  by  a  distinct 
and  well  balanced  set  of  organisms,  which  must  have  been  slowly 
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developed  and  adjusted,  is  the  living  barrier  that  now  keeps  out 
intruders. 

When  it  is  ascertained  that  the  chief  differences  which 
now  obtain  between  two  areas  did  not  exist  in  Miocene  or 
Pliocene  times,  the  fact  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  enables  us 
to  speculate  with  some  degree  of  probability  as  to  the  causes  that 
have  brought  about  the  present  state  of  things ;  but  it  is  not  a 
reason  for  uniting  these  two  areas  into  one  region.  Our  object 
is  to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  main  features  of  the 
distribution  of  existing  animals,  not  those  of  any  or  all  past 
geological  epochs.  Should  we  ever  obtain  sufficient  information 
as  to  the  geography  and  biology  of  the  earth  at  past  epochs,  we 
might  indeed  determine  approximately  what  were  the  Pliocene 
or  Miocene  or  Eocene  zoological  regions;  but  any  attempt  to 
exhibit  all  these  in  combination  with  those  of  our  own  period, 
must  lead  to  confusion. 

The  binary  or  dichotomous  system,  although  it  brings  out 
the  fundamental  differences  of  the  respective  regions,  is  an 
inconvenient  one  in  its  application,  and  rather  increases  than 
obviates  the  difficulty  as  to  equality  Or  inequality  of  regions ; 
for  although  a,  b,  c,  and  d,  may  be  areas  of  unequal  zoological 
rank,  a  being  the  most  important,  and  d  the  least,  yet  this 
inequality  will  probably  be  still  greater  if  we  first  divide 
them  into  a,  on  one  side,  and  b,  c,  and  d,  on  the  other, 
and  then,  by  another  division,  make  b,  an  area  of  the  second, 
and  e,  and  d,  of  the  third  rank  only. 

Coming  to  the  second  objection,  the  often  incompatible 
distribution  of  different  groups  of  animals,  affords  ground  for 
opposition  to  any  proposed  scheme  of  zoological  regions.  There 
is  first  the  radical  difference  between  land  and  sea  animals; 
the  most  complete  barriers  to  the  dispersal  of  the  one,  sometimes 
offering  the  greatest  facilities  for  the  emigration  of  the  other, 
and  vice  versa,  A  large  number  of  marine  animals,  however, 
frequent  shallow  water  only ;  and  these,  keeping  near  the  coasts, 
will  agree  generally  in  their  distribution  with  those  inhabiting 
the  land.  But  among  land  animals  themselves  there  are  very 
great   differences  of   distribution,   due   to  certain  specialities 
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in  their  organization  or  mode  of  life.  These  act  mainly  in 
two  ways,— Istly,  by  affecting  the  facilities  with  which  they 
can  be  dispersed,  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily ; — 2ndly, 
by  the  conditions  which  enable  them  to  multiply  and  establish 
themselves  in  certain  areas  and  not  in  others.  When  both 
these  means  of  diffusion  are  at  a  maximum,  the  dispersal  of 
a  group  becomes  universal,  and  ceases  to  have  much  interest 
for  us.  This  is  the  case  with  certain  groups  of  fungi  and 
lichens,  as  well  as  with  some  of  the  lower  animals;  and  in 
a  less  degree,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Darwin,  with  many 
fresh- water  plants  and  animals.  At  the  other  extreme  we  may 
place  certain  arboreal  vertebrata  such  as  sloths  and  lemurs, 
which  have  no  means  of  passing  such  barriers  as  narrow 
straits  or  moderately  high  mountains,  and  whose  survival  in 
any  new  country  they  might  reach,  would  be  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  suitable  forests  and  the  absence  of  dangerous  enemies. 
Almost  equally,  or  perhaps  even  more  restricted,  are  the  means 
of  permanent  diffusion  of  terrestrial  molluscs ;  since  these  are 
without  any  but  very  rare  and  accidental  means  of  being  safely 
transported  across  the  sea ;  their  individual  powers  of  locomo- 
tion are  highly  restricted ;  they  are  especially  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  enemies;  and  they  often  depend  not  only  on  a 
peculiar  vegetation,  but  on  the  geological  character  of  the  coun- 
try, their  abundance  being  almost  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
presence  of  some  form  of  calcareous  rocks.  Between  these 
extremes  we  find  animals  possessed  of  an  infinite  gradation  of 
powers  to  disperse  and  to  maintain  themselves ;  and  it  will  evi- 
dently be  impossible  that  the  limits  which  best  define  the 
distribution  of  one  group,  should  be  equally  true  for  all  others. 
Which  class  of  Animals  is  of  most  importance  in  determining 
Zoological  Begions, — To  decide  this  question  we  have  to  con- 
sider which  groups  of  animals  are  best  adapted  to  exhibit, 
by  their  existing  distribution,  the  past  changes  and  present 
physical  condition  of  the  earth's  surface;  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  abundance  of  their  remains  in  the  various  tertiary 
formations  will  best  enable  us  to  trace  out  the  more  recent 
of   the  series  of  changes,  both  of  the  earth's    surface   and 
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of  its  inhabitants^  by  which  the  present  state  of  things  has 
been  brought  about.  For  this  purpose  we  require  a  group 
which  shall  be  dependent  for  its  means  of  dispersal  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water,  and  on  the  presence  or  absence 
of  lofty  mountains,  desert  plains  or  plateaux,  and  great  forests ; 
since  these  are  the  chief  physical  features  of  the  eai-th's  surface 
whose  modifications  at  successive  periods  we  wish  to  discover. 
It  IS  also  essential  that  they  should  not  be  subject  to  dispersal 
by  many  accidental  causes;  as  this  would  inevitably  in  time 
tend  to  obliterate  the  effect  of  natural  barriers,  and  produce  a 
scattered  distribution,  the  causes  of  which  we  could  only  guess  at. 
Again,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  so  highly  organized  as 
not  to  be  absolutely  dependent  on  other  groups  of  animals,  and 
with  so  much  power  of  adaptation  as  to  be  able  to  exist  in  one 
form  or  another  over  the  whole  globe.  And  lastly,  it  is  highly 
important  that  the  whole  group  should  be  pretty  well  known, 
and  that  a  fairly  natural  classification,  especially  of  its  minor 
divisions  such  as  families  and  genera,  should  have  been  arrived 
at;  the  reason  for  which  last  proviso  is  explained  in  our  next 
chapter,  on  classification. 

Now  in  every  one  of  these  points  the  mammalia  are  preemi- 
nent ;  and  they  possess  the  additional  advantage  of  being  the 
most  highly  developed  class  of  organized  beings,  and  that  to 
which  we  ourselves  belong.  We  should  therefore  construct  our 
typical  or  standard  Zoological  Begions  in  the  first  place,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  distribution  of  mammalia,  only  bringing  to 
our  aid  the  distribution  of  other  groups  to  determine  doubtful 
points.  Segions  so  established  will  be  most  closely  in  accord- 
ance with  those  long-enduring  features  of  physical  geography, 
on  which  the  distribution  of  all  forms  of  life  fundamentally 
depend;  and  all  discrepancies  in  the  distribution  of  other 
classes  of  animals  must  be  capable  of  being  explained,  either 
by  their  exceptional  means  of  dispersion  or  by  special  condi- 
tions affecting  their  perpetuation  and  increase  in  each  locality. 

If  these  considerations  are  well  founded,  the  objections  of 
those  who  study  insects  or  molluscs,  for  example,— that  our 
regions  are  not  true  for  their  departments  of  nature — cannot  be 
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maintained.  For  they  will  find,  that  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  exceptional  means  of  dispersal  and  conditions  of  existence  of 
each  group,  will  explain  most  of  the  divergences  from  the  normal 
distribution  of  higher  animals. 

We  shall  thus  be  led  to  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
phenomena  of  distribution  in  all  groups,  which  would  not  be 
the  case  if  every  specialist  formed  regions  for  his  own  particular 
study.  In  many  cases  we  should  find  that  no  satisfactory 
division  of  the  earth  could  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  dis- 
tribution even  of  an  entire  class ;  but  we  should  have  the  cole- 
opterist  and  the  lepidopterist  each  with  his  own  Geography.  And 
even  this  would  probably  not  suffice,  for  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
the  detailed  distribution  of  the  Longicomes,  so  closely  dependent 
on  woody  vegetation,  could  be  made  to  agree  with  that  of  the 
StaphylinidaB  or  the  Carabidse  which  abound  in  many  of  the 
most  barren  regions,  or  with  that  of  the  Scarabeidae,  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  presence  of  herbivorous  mammalia.  And  when 
each  of  these  enquirers  had  settled  a  division  of  the  earth  into 
"regions"  which  exhibited  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  pheno- 
mena of  distribution  of  his  own  group,  we  should  have  gained 
nothing  whatever  but  a  very  complex  mode  of  exhibiting 
the  bare  facts  of  distribution.  We  should  then  have  to  begin 
to  work  out  the  causes  of  the  divergence  of  one  group  from 
another  in  this  respect ;  but  as  each  worker  would  refer  to  his 
own  set  of  regions  as  the  type,  the  whole  subject  would  become 
involved  in  inextricable  confusion.  These  considerations  seem 
to  make  it  imperative  that  one  set  of  "regions"  should  be 
established  as  typical  for  Zoology ;  and  it  is  hoped  the  reasons 
here  advanced  will  satisfy  most  naturalists  that  these  regions 
can  be  best  determined,  in  the  first  place,  by  a  study  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  mammalia,  supplemented  in  doubtful  cases  by 
that  of  the  other  vertebrates.  We  will  now  proceed  to  a  discus- 
sion of  what  these  regions  are. 

Karums  Zoological  Regions  proposed  since  1857. — It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  a  very  large  number  of  birds  are  limited 
by  the  same  kind  of  barriers  as  mammalia ;  it  will  therefore 
not  be  surprising  that  a  system  of  regions  formed  to  suit  the 
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one,  should  very  nearly  represent  the  distribution  of  the  other. 
Mr.  Sclater's  regions  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Palaearctic  Region ;  including  Europe,  Temperate  Asia, 
and  K  Africa  to  the  Atlas  mountains. 

2.  The  Ethiopian  Eegion ;  Africa  south  of  the  Atlas,  Mada- 
gascar, and  the  Mascarene  Islands,  with  Southern  Arabia. 

3.  The  Indian  Kegion ;  including  India  south  of  the  Hima- 
layas, to  South  China,  and  to  Borneo  and  Java. 

4.  The  Australian  Eegion ;  including  Celebes  and  Lombock, 
eastward  to  Australia  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 

5.  The    Nearctic   Region;    including    Greenland,    and    N. 
America,  to  Northern  Mexico. 

6.  The  Neotropical  Eegion;   including  South  America,  the 
Antilles,  and  Southern  Mexico. 

This  division  of  the  earth  received  great  support  from  Dr. 
Giinther,  who,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  ZoologiccU  Society  for 
1858,  showed  that  the  geographical  distribution  of  Reptiles 
agreed  with  it  very  closely,  the  principal  difference  being  tliat 
the  reptiles  of  Japan  have  a  more  Indian  character  than  the 
birds,  this  being  especially  the  case  with  the  snakes.  In  the 
volume  for  1868  of  the  same  work,  Professor  Huxley  discusses 
at  considerable  length  the  primary  and  secondary  zoological 
divisions  of  the  earth.  He  gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  the ' 
most  radical  primary  division,  both  as  regards  birds  and  mam- 
mals, is  into  a  Northern  and  Southern  hemisphere  (Arctogaea 
and  Notogsea),  the  former,  however,  embracing  all  Africa,  while 
the  latter  includes  only  Australasia  and  the  Neotropical  or 
Austro-Columbian  region.  Mr.  Sclater  had  grouped  his  regions 
primarily  into  Palaeogsea  and  Neogsea,  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds  of  geographers ;  a  division  which  strikingly  accords 
with  the  distribution  of  the  passerine  birds,  but  not  so  well 
with  that  of  mammalia  or  reptiles.  Professor  Huxley  points 
out  that  the  Nearctic,  Pala^arctic,  Indian,  and  Ethiopian 
regions  of  Mr.  Sclater  have  a  much  greater  resemblance  to 
each  other  than  any  one  of  them  has  to  Australia  or  to  South 
America ;  and  he  further  suggests  that  New  Zealand  alone  has 
peculiarities  which  might  entitle  it  to  rank  as  a  primary  region 
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along  with  Australasia  and  Sonth  America ;  and  that  a  Circum- 
polar  Province  might  be  conveniently  recognised  as  of  equal 
rank  with  the  Palaearctic  and  Nearctic  provinces. 

In  1866,  Mr.  Andrew  MuiTay  published  a  large  and  copiously 
illustrated  volume  on  the  Oeographical  Distribution  of  Mam-^ 
mats,  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  great  and  primary 
mammalian  regions  are  only  four:  1st.  The  Palsearctic  region 
of  Mr.  Sclater,  extended  to  include  the  Sahara  and  Nubia; 
2nd.  the  Tndo- African  region,  including  the  Indian  and  Ethiopian 
regions  of  Mr.  Sclater;  3rd.  the  Australian  region  (unaltered); 
4th.  the  American  region,  including  both  North  and  South 
America.  These  are  the  regions  as  described  by  Mr.  Murray, 
but  his  coloured  map  of  "  Great  Mammalian  Regions  "  shows 
all  Arctic  America  to  a  little  south  of  the  Isothermal  of  32** 
Fahr.  as  forming  with  Europe  and  North  Asia  one  great  region. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Exeter  in  1869, 
Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  read  a  paper  on  the  Fauna  of  British  India, 
in  which  he  maintained  that  a  large  portion  of  the  peninsula 
of  India  had  derived  its  Fauna  mainly  from  Africa;  and  that  the 
term  "  Indian  region "  of  Mr.  Sclater  was  misleading,  because 
India  proper,  if  it  belongs  to  it  at  all,  is  the  least  typical  portion 
of  it.  He  therefore  proposes  to  call  it  the  "  Malayan  region," 
because  in  the  Malay  countries  it  is  most  highly  developed. 
Ceylon  and  the  mountain  ranges  of  Southern  India  have  marked 
Malay  affinities. 

In  1871  Mr.  R  Blyth  published  in  Nature  "  A  suggested  new 
Division  of  the  Earth  into  Zoological  R^ons,"  in  which  he 
indicates  seven  primary  divisions  or  regions,  subdivided  into 
twenty-six  sub-regions.  The  seven  regions  are  defined  as 
follows:  1.  The  Boreal  region;  including  the  whole  of  the 
Palsearctic  and  Nearctic  regions  of  Mr.  Sclater  along  with  the 
West  Indies,  Central  America,  the  whole  chain  of  the  Andes, 
with  Chili  and  Patagonia.  2.  The  Columbian  region ;  consisting 
of  the  remaining  part  of  South  America.  3.  The  Ethiopian 
region ;  comprising  besides  that  region  of  Mr.  Sclater,  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  Arabia,  and  the  desert  country  towards  India, 
with  all  the  plains  and  table  lands  of  India  and  the  northern 
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half  of  Ceylon.  4.  The  Lemurian  region ;  consisting  of  Mada- 
gascar and  its  adjacent  islands.  5.  The  Austral- Asian  region ; 
which  is  the  Indian  region  of  Mr.  Sclater  without  the  portion 
taken  to  be  added  to  the  Ethiopian  region.  6.  The  Melanesian 
region ;  which  is  the  Australian  region  of  Mr.  Sclater  without 
New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  which  form  7.  the 
Polynesian  region.  Mr.  Blyth  thinks  this  is  '*  a  true  classifi- 
cation of  zoological  regions  as  regards  mammalia  and  birds." 

In  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  birds  of  Eastern  North  America, 
their  distribution  and  migrations  {Bulletin  of  Mtiseum  of  Com- 
parcUive  Zoology,  Canibridge,  Massachttsetts,  Vol.  2),  Mr.  J.  A. 
Allen  proposes  a  division  of  the  earth  in  accordance  with  what 
he  terms,  *'  the  law  of  circumpolar  distribution  of  life  in  zones/' 
as  follows:  1.  Arctic  realm.  2.  North  temperate  realm.  3. 
American  tropical  realm.  4.  Indo-African  tropical  realm. 
5.  South  American  tropical  realm.  6.  African  temperate  realm. 
7.  Antarctic  realm.  8.  Australian  realm.  Some  of  these  are 
subdivided  into  regions;  (2)  consisting  of  the  American  and 
the  Europseo- Asiatic  regions ;  (4)  into  the  African  and  Indian 
regions ;  (8)  into  the  tropical  Australian  region,  and  one  com- 
prising the  southern  part  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The 
other  realms  each  form  a  single  region. 

Discussion  of  proposed  Begums. — Before  proceeding  to  define 
the  regions  adopted  in  this  work,  it  may  be  as  well  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  preceding  classifications,  and 
to  give  the  reasons  which  seem  to  render  it  advisable  to  adopt 
very  few  of  the  suggested  improvements  on  Mr,  Sclater  s 
original  proposal.  Mr.  Blyth's  scheme  is  one  of  the  least 
natural,  and  also  the  most  inconvenient.  There  can  be  little 
use  in  the  knowledge  that  a  group  of  animals  is  found  in  the 
Boreal  Region,  if  their  habitat  might  still  be  either  Patagonia, 
the  West  Indies,  or  Japan ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what 
piindple  the  Madagascar  group  of  islands  is  made  of  equal 
rank  with  this  enormous  rc^on,  seeing  that  its  forms  of  life 
have  marked  African  affinities.  Neither  does  it  seem  advisable 
to  adopt  the  Polynesian  Eegion,  or  that  comprising  New  Zealand 
alona  (as  hinted  at  by  Professor  Huxley  and  since  adopted  by 
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Mr.  Sclater  in  his  Lectures  on  Geographical  Distribution  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  May  1874),  because  it  is  absolutely  with- 
out indigenous  mammalia  and  very  poor  in  all  forms  of  life, 
and  therefore  by  no  means  prominent  or  important  enough  to 
form  a  primary  region  of  the  earth. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  notice  what  appears  to  be  a  serious 
objection  to  making  New  Zealand,  or  any  similar  isolated, 
district,  one  of  the  great  zoological  regions,  comparable  to  South 
America,  Australia,  or  Ethiopia ;  which  is,  that  its  claim  to  that 
distinction  rests  on  grounds  which  are  liable  to  fail.  It  is 
because  New  Zealand,  in  addition  to  its  negative  merits,  possesses 
three  families  of  birds  (Apterygidse  living,  Dinornithidse  and 
Palapterygidse  extinct),  and  a  peculiar  lizard-like  reptile, 
Hatteria,  which  has  to  be  classed  in  a  distinct  order,  Rhyncho- 
cephalina,  that  the  rank  of  a  Region  is  claimed  lor  it.  But 
supposing,  what  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  other  Rhyncho- 
cephalina  should  be  discovered  in  the  interior  of  Australia  or 
in  New  Guinea,  and  that  Apterygid®  or  Palapterygidae  should 
be  found  to  have  inhabited  Australia  in  Post-Pliocene  times, 
(as  Dinomithidae  have  already  been  proved  to  have  done)  the 
claims  of  New  Zealand  would  entirely  fail,  and  it  would  be 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  Australian 
region.  No  such  reversal  can  take  place  in  the  case  of  the 
other  regions ;  because  they  rest,  not  upon  one  or  two,  but  upon  a 
lai^e  number  of  peculiarities,  of  such  a  nature  that  there  is  no 
room  upon  the  globe  for  discoveries  that  can  seriously  modify 
them.  Even  if  one  or  two  peculiar  types,  like  Apterygidse  or 
Haiteria,  should  permanently  remain  characteristic  of  New  Zea- 
land alone,  we  can  account  for  these  by  the  extreme  isolation  of 
the  country,  and  the  absence  of  enemies,  which  have  enabled 
these  defenceless  birds  and  reptiles  to  continue  their  existence ; 
just  as  the  isolation  and  protection  of  the  caVerns  of  Camiola 
have  enabled  the  Proteus  to  survive  in  Europe.  But  supposing 
that  the  Proteus  was  the  sole  representative  of  an  order  of 
Batrachia,  and  that  two  or  three  other  equally  curious  and 
isolated  forms  occurred  with  it,  no  one  would  propose  that  these 
caverns  or  the  district  containing  them,  should  form  one  of  the 
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primary  divisioDS  of  the  earth.  Neither  can  much  stress  be 
laid  on  the  negative  characteristics  of  New  Zealand,  since  they 
are  found  to  an  almost  equal  extent  in  every  oceanic  island. 

Again,  it  is  both  inconvenient  and  misleading  to  pick  out 
certain  tracts  from  the  midst  of  one  region  or  sub-region  and  to 
place  them  in  another,  on  account  of  certain  isolated  affinities 
which  may  often  be  accounted  for  by  local  peculiarities.  Even 
if  the  resemblance  of  the  fauna  of  Chili  and  Patagonia  to  that 
of  the  Palsearctic  and  Nearctic  regions  was  much  greater  than  it 
is,  this  mode  of  dealing  with  it  would  be  objectionable ;  but  it 
is  still  more  so,  when  we  find  that  these  countries  have  a 
strongly  marked  South  American  character,  and  that  the  north - 
em  aflfinities  are  altogether  exceptional.  The  Rodentia,  which 
comprise  a  large  portion  of  the  mammalia  of  these  countries, 
are  wholly  South  American  in  type,  and  the  birds  are  almost  all 
allied  to  forms  characteristic  of  tropical  America. 

For  analogous  reasons  the  Ethiopian  must  not  be  made  to 
include  any  part  of  India  or  Ceylon  ;  for  although  the  Fauna  of. 
Central  India  has  some  African  affinities,  these  do  not  prepon- 
derate ;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  to  follow  Mr. 
Andrew  Murray  in  uniting  bodily  the  Ethiopian  and  Indian 
regions  of  Mr.  Sclater,  is  both  unnatural  and  inconvenient.  The 
resemblances  between  them  are  of  the  same  character  as  those 
which  would  unite  them  both  with  the  Palsearctic  and  Nearctic 
regions ;  and  although  it  may  be  admitted,  that,  as  Professor 
Huxley  maintains,  this  group  forms  one  of  the  great  primary 
divisions  of  the  globe,  it  is  far  too  extensive  and  too  hetero- 
geneous to  subserve  the  practical  uses  for  which  we  require  a 
division  of  the  world  into  zoological  r^ons. 

Reasons  for  adojpting  the  six  Regions  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Sclater. 
— So  that  we  do  not  violate  any  clear  affinities  or  produce  any 
glaring  irregularities,  it  is  a  positive,  and  by  no  means  an  un- 
important, advantage  to  have  our  named  regions  approximately 
equal  in  size,  and  with  easily  defined,  and  therefore  easily  re- 
membered, boundaries.  All  elaborate  definitions  of  interpene- 
trating frontiers,  as  well  as  regions  extending  over  three-fourths 
of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe,  and  including  places  which  are 
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the  antipodes  of  each  other,  would  be  most  inconvenient,  even 
if  there  were  not  such  difference  of  opinion  about  them.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  for  example,  that  the  most  radical  zoological 
division  of  the  earth  is  made  by  separating  the  Australian  re- 
gion from  the  rest;  but  although  it  is  something  useful  and 
definite  to  know  that  a  group  of  animals  is  peculiar  to  Australia, 
it  is  exceedingly  vague  and  unsatisfactory  to  say  of  any  other 
group  merely  that  it  is  extra- Australian.  Neither  can  it  be  said 
that,  from  any  point  of  view,  these  two  divisions  are  of  equal 
importance.  The  next  great  natural  division  that  can  be  made 
is  the  separation  of  the  Neotropical  Hegion  of  Mr.  Sclater  from 
the  i-est  of  the  world  We  thus  have  three  primary  divisions, 
which  Professor  Huxley  seems  inclined  to  consider  as  of 
tolerably  equal  zoological  importance.  But  a  consideration  of 
all  the  facts,  zoological  and  pals&ontological,  indicates,  that  the 
great  northern  division  (Arctogaea)  is  fully  as  much  more  impor- 
tant than  either  Australia  or  South  America,  as  its  four  compo- 
nent parts  are  less  important ;  and  if  so,  convenience  requires 
us  to  adopt  the  smaller  rather  than  the  larger  divisions. 

This  question,  of  comparative  importance  or  equivalence  of 
value,  is  very  difficult  to  determina  It  may  be  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  speciality  or  isolation,  or  from  that  of 
richness  and  variety  of  animal  forms.  In  isolation  and  speciality, 
determined  by  what  they  want  as  well  as  what  they  possess,  the 
Australian  and  Neotropical  regions  are  undoubtedly  each  com- 
parable with  the  rest  of  the  earth  (Arctogaea).  But  in  richness 
and  variety  of  forms,  they  are  both  very  much  inferior,  and  are 
much  more  nearly  comparable  with  the  separate  regions  which 
compose  it.  Taking  the  families  of  mammalia  as  established  by 
the  best  authors,  and  leaving  out  the  Cetacea  and  the  Bats, 
which  are  almost  universally  distributed,  and  about  whose 
classification  there  is  much  uncertainty,  the  number  of  families 
represented  in  each  of  Mr.  Sclat^r's  regions  is  as  follows : 

L  PalssftTctic  region  has  31  CEimilies  of  teirestrial  mauimalia. 
II.  Ethiopian      „        »  ^        »  >i  » 


III.  Indian  „  „  31 

IV.  AuBtraUan  „  ,;  14 
V.  Neotropical  „  „  26 

VL  Nearctic  „  „  23 
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We  see,  then,  that  even  the  exceedingly  rich  and  isolated  Neo- 
tropical region  is  less  rich  and  diversified  in  its  forms  of  raam- 
roalian  life  thp,n  the  very  much  smaller  area  of  the  Indian  region, 
or  the  temperate  Palsearctic,  and  very  much  less  so  tlian  the 
Etliiopian  region ;  while  even  the  comparatively  poor  Nearctic 
region,  is  nearly  equal  to  it  in  the  number  of  its  family  types.  If 
these  were  united  they  would  possess  fifty-five  families,  a  number 
very  disproportionate  to  those  of  the  remaining  two*  Another 
consideration  is,  that  although  the  absence  of  certain  forms  of 
life  makes  a  region  more  isolated,  it  does  not  make  it  zoologically 
more  important;  for  we  have  only  to  suppose  some  five  or  six 
families,  now  common  to  both,  to  become  extinct  either  in  the 
Ethiopian  or  the  Indian  regions,  and  they  would  become  as 
strongly  differentiated  from  all  other  regions  as  South  America, 
while  still  remaining  as  rich  in  family  types.  In  birds  exactly  the 
same  phenomenon  recurs,  the  family  types  being  less  numerous  in 
South  America  than  in  either  of  the  other  tropical  regions  of  the 
earth, but  a  larger  proportion  of  them  are  restricted  to  it.  It  will 
"be  shown  further  on,  that  the  Ethiopian  and  Indian,  (or,  as  I  pro- 
pose to  call  it  in  this  work,  Oriental)  regions,  are  sufficiently  differ- 
entiated by  very  important  groups  of  animals  peculiar  to  each ; 
and  that,  on  strict  zoological  principles  they  are  entitled  to 
rank  as  regions  of  equal  value  with  the  Neotropical  and  Aus- 
tralian. It  is  perhaps  less  clear  whether  the  Palaearctic  should 
be  separated  from  the  Oriental  region,  with  which  it  has  un- 
doubtedly much  in  common  ;  but  there  are  many  and  powerful 
reasons  for  keeping  it  distinct.  There  is  an  unmistakably  different 
facies  in  the  animal  forms  of  the  two  regions;  and  although  no 
iiamilies  of  mammalia  or  birds,  and  not  many  genera,  are  wholly 
confined  to  the  Paleearctic  region,  a  very  considerable  number 
of  both  have  their  metropolis  in  it,  and  are  very  richly  represented. 
The  distinction  between  the  characteristic  forms  of  life  in  tropical 
and  cold  countries  is,  on  the  whole,  very  strongly  marked  in  the 
northern  hemisphere ;  and  to  refuse  to  recognise  this  in  a  sub- 
division of  the  earth  which  is  established  for  the  very  purpose  of 
expressing  such  contrasts  more  clearly  and  concisely  than  by 
ordinary  geographical  teiminology,  would  be  both  illogical  and 
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inconvenient.  The  one  question  then  remains,  whether  the 
Nearctic  region  should  be  kept  separate,  or  whether  it  should 
form  part  of  the  Palrearctic  or  of  the  Neotropical  regions.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  and  Mr.  Blyth  advocate  the  former  course ;  Mr. 
Andrew  Murray  (for  mammalia)  and  Professor  Newton  (for  birds) 
think  the  latter  would  be  more  natural.  No  doubt  much  is  to 
be  said  for  both  views,  but  both  cannot  be  right ;  and  it  will  be 
shown  in  the  latter  part  of  this  chapter  that  the  Nearctic  region 
is,  on  the  whole,  fully  as  well  defined  as  the  Palsearctic,  by  posi- 
tive characters  which  differentiate  it  from  both  the  adjacent 
regions.  More  evidence  in  the  same  direction  will  be  found  in 
the  Second  Part  of  this  work,  in  which  the  extinct  faunas  of  the 
several  regions  are  discussed. 

A  confirmation  of  the  general  views  here  set  forth,  as  to  the 
distinctness  and  approximate  equivalence  of  the  six  regions,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  if  any  two  or  more  of  them  are  com- 
bined they  themselves  become  divisions  of  the  next  lower  rank, 
or  "  sub-regions  ; " — and  these  will  be  very  much  more  important, 
both  zoologically  and  geographically,  than  the  subdivisions  of 
the  remaining  regions.  It  is  admitted  then  that  these  six  regions 
are  by  no  means  of  precisely  equal  rank,  and  that  some  of  them 
are  far  more  isolated  and  better  characterized  than  others ;  but 
it  is  maintained  that,  looked  at  from  every  point  of  view,  they 
are  more  equal  in  rank  than  any  others  that  can  be  formed ; 
while  in  geographical  equality,  compactness  of  area,  and  facility 
of  definition,  they  are  beyond  all  comparison  better  than  any 
others  that  have  yet  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing the  study  of  geographical  distribution.  They  may  be  ar- 
ranged and  grouped  as  follows,  so  as  to  exhibit  their  various 
relations  and  affinities. 

Regions. 
N'fHxnpft    [  Nbotropical  ...    Austral  zone NotogSDft, 

^?^^\^'':::\^^^^-^ L  ,^ 

Pal«og8ea|  QmEfr'tL  .Z::.  \  Pal«otropical  zone    |         ''^' 

\  Australian  . . .    Austral  zone Notogsea. 

The  above  table  shows  the  regions  placed  in  the  order  followed 
in  the  Fourth  Part  of  this  work,  and  the  reasons  for  which  are 
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explained  in  Chapter  IX.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  for 
other  reasons  adduced  in  the  same  chapter,  the  detailed  exposi- 
tion of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  animals  of  the  several 
regions  in  Part  III.  commences  with  the  Palsearctic  and  termin- 
ates with  the  Nearctic  region. 

ObjectioTis  to  the  system  of  Gireumpolar  Zones, — Mr.  Allen's 
system  of  "realms"  founded  on  climatic  zones  (given  at 
p.  61),  having  recently  appeared  in  an  ornithological  work 
of  considerable  detail  and  research,  calls  for  a  few  remarks. 
The  author  continually  refers  to  the  "  law  of  the  distribution  of 
life  in  circumpolar  zones*^  as  if  it  were  one  generally  accepted 
and  that  admits  of  no  dispute.  But  this  supposed  *'  law  "  only 
applies  to  the  smallest  details  of  distribution — to  the  range  and 
increasing  or  decreasing  numbei*s  of  species  as  we  pass  from 
north  to  south,  or  the  reverse  ;  while  it  has  little  bearing  on  the 
great  features  of  zoological  geography — the  limitation  of  groups 
of  genera  and  families  to  certain  areas.  It  is  analogous  to 
the  "  law  of  adaptation "  in  the  organisation  of  animals,  by 
which  members  of  various  groups  are  suited  for  an  aerial,  an 
aquatic,  a  desert,  or  an  arboreal  life ;  are  herbivorous,  carnivorous, 
or  insectivorous;  are  fitted  to  live  underground,  or  in  fresh 
waters,  or  on  polar  ice.  It  was  once  thought  that  these  adaptive 
peculiarities  were  suitable  foundations  for  a  classification, — that 
whales  were  fishes,  and  bats  birds ;  and  even  to  this  day  there 
are  naturalists  who  cannot  recognise  the  essential  diversity 
of  structure  in  such  groups  as  swifts  and  swallows,  sun-birds  and 
•humming-birds,  under  the  superficial  disguise  caused  by  adap- 
tation to  a  similar  mode  of  lifa  The  application  of  Mr.  Allen's 
principle  leads  to  equally  erroneous  results,  as  may  be  well  seen 
by  considering  his  separation  of  "  the  southern  third  of  Aus- 
tralia "  to  unite  it  with  New  Zealand  as  one  of  his  secondary 
zoological  divisions.  If  there  is  one  country  in  the  world  whose 
fauna  is  strictly  homogeneous,  that  country  is  Australia ;  while 
New  Guinea  on  the  one  hand,  and  New  Zealand  on  the  other, 
are  as  sharply  differentiated  from  Australia  as  any  adjacent  parts 
of  the  same  primary  zoological  division  can  possibly  be.  Yet 
the  "  laxo  of  circumpolar  distribution  "  leads  to  the  division  of 
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Australia  by  an  arbitrary  east  and  west  line,  and  a  union  of  the 
northern  two-thirds  with  New  Guinea,  the  southern  third  with 
New  Zealand.  Hardly  less  unnatural  is  the  supposed  equiva- 
lence of  South  Africa  (the  African  temperate  realm)  to  all 
tropical  Africa  and  Asia,  including  Madagascar  (the  Indo- 
African  tropical  realm).  South  Africa  has,  it  is  true,  some 
striking  peculiarities ;  but  they  are  absolutely  unimportant  as 
compared  with  the  great  and  radical  differences  between  tropical 
Africa  and  tropical  Asia.  On  these  examples  we  may  fairly 
rest  our  rejection  of  Mr.  Allen's  scheme. 

We  must  however  say  a  few  words  on  the  zoo-geographical 
nomenclature  proposed  in  the  same  paper,  which  seems  also 
very  objectionable.  The  following  terms  are  proposed  :  realm, 
region,  province,  district,  fauna  and  flora  ;  the  first  being  the 
highest,  the  last  the  lowest  and  smallest  sub-division.  Con- 
sidering that  most  of  these  terms  have  been  used  in  very  different 
senses  already,  and  that  no  means  of  settling  their  equivalence 
in  different  parts  of  the  globe  has  been  even  suggested,  such  a 
complex  system  must  lead  to  endless  confusion.  Until  the 
whole  subject  is  far  better  known  and  its  first  principles  agreed 
upon,  the  simpler  and  the  fewer  the  terms  employed  the  better  ; 
and  as  "  region  "  was  employed  for  the  primaiy  divisions  by 
Mr.  Sclater,  eighteen  years  ago,  and  again  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Murray,  in  bis  Geographical  Distribution  of  Mammals ;  nothing 
but  obscurity  can  result  from  each  writer  using  some  new,  and 
doubtfully  better,  term.  For  the  sub-divisions  of  the  regions 
no  advantage  is  gained  by  the  use  of  a  distinct  term — "  pro- 
vince"— which  has  been  used  (by  Swainson)  for  the  primary 
divisions,  and  which  does  not  itself  tell  you  what  rank  it  holds ; 
whereas  the  term  "  sub-region  "  speaks  for  itself  as  being  un- 
mistakably next  in  subordination  to  region,  and  this  clearness  of 
meaning  gives  it  the  preference  over  any  independent  term. 
As  to  minor  named  sub-divisions,  they  seem  at  present  uncalled 
for;  and  till  the  greater  divisions  are  themselves  generally 
agreed  on,  it  seems  better  to  adopt  no  technical  names  for  what 
must,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  indeterminate. 

Does  the  Arctic  Fauna  chnracteHze  an  independent  Region, — 
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The  proposal  to  consider  the  Arctic  regions  as  constituting  one  of 
the  primary  zoological  divisions  of  the  globe,  has  been  advocated 
by  many  naturalists.  Professor  Huxley  seems  to  consider  it 
advisable,  and  Mr.  Allen  unhesitatingly  adopts  it,  as  well  as  an 
**  antarctic "  region  to  balance  it  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
The  reason  why  an  "  Arctic  Eegion  "  finds  no  place  in  this  work 
may  therefore  be  here  stated. 

No  species  or  group  of  animals  can  properly  be  classed  as 
"  arctic,"  which  does  not  exclusively  inhabit  or  greatly  prepon- 
derate in  arctic  lands.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
need  of  an  "  arctic  "  zoological  region,  we  should  consider  chiefly 
such  groups  as  are  circumpolar  as  well  as  arctic ;  because,  if 
they  are  confined  to,  or  greatly  preponderate  in,  either  the 
eastern  or  western  hemispheres,  they  can  be  at  once  allocated  to 
the  Nearctic  or  Palsearctic  regions,  and  can  therefore  afford  no 
justification  for  establishing  a  new  primary  division  of  the 
globe. 

Thus  restricted,  only  three  genera  of  land  mammalia  are  truly 
arctic :  Oulo,  Myodes,  and  Raiigifer,  Two  species  of  widely 
dispersed  genera  are  also  exclusively  arctic,  Uraus  maritimus 
and  Vvlpes  lagopvs. 

Exclusively  arctic  birds  are  not  much  more  numerous.  Of 
land  birds  there  are  only  three  genera  (each  consisting  of  but  a 
single  species),  IHnieola,  Nyctea,  and  Sumia.  Zagoptis  is  cir- 
cumpolar, but  the  genus  has  too  wide  an  extension  in  the 
temperate  zone  to  be  considered  arctic.  Among  aquatic  birds 
we  have  the  genus  of  ducks,  Somateria  ;  three  genera  of  Uriidse, 
Uria,  Catarractes,  and  Mergulus ;  and  the  small  family  Alcidae, 
consisting  of  the  genera  Alca  and  Fratercicla.  Our  total  then 
is,  three  genera  of  mammalia,  three  of  land,  and  six  of  aquatic 
birds,  including  one  peculiar  family. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere  there  is  only  the  single  genus 
Aptenodytea  that  can  be  classed  as  antarctic ;  and  even  that  is 
more  properly  south  temperate. 

In  dealing  with  this  arctic  fauna  we  have  two  courses  open 
to  us ;  we  must  either  group  them  with  the  other  species  and 
genera  which  ajre  common  to  the  two  northern  regions,  or  we 
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must  form  a  separate  primary  region  for  tliem.  As  a  matter  of 
convenience  the  former  plan  seems  the  best ;  and  it  is  that 
which  is  in  accordance  with  our  treatment  of  other  intermediate 
tracts  which  contain  special  forms  of  life.  The  great  desert 
zone,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  shores  of  the  Sahara  across 
Arabia  to  Central  Asia,  is  a  connecting  link  between  the  Palae- 
arctic,  Ethiopian,  and  Oriental  regions,  and  contaius  a  number 
of  "  desert "  forms  wholly  or  almost  wholly  restricted  to  it ;  but 
the  attempt  to  define  it  as  a  separate  region  would  introduce 
difficulty  and  confusion.  Neither  to  the  "  desert "  nor  to  the 
"arctic"  regions  could  any  defined  limits,  either  geographical 
or  zoological,  be  placed ;  and  the  attempt  to  determine  what 
species  or  genera  should  be  allotted  to  them  would  prove  an 
insoluble  problem.  The  reason  psrhaps  is,  that  both  are  essen- 
tially unstable,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  those  great  masses 
of  land  with  more  or  less  defined  barriers,  which  constitute  our 
six  regions.  The  Arctic  Zone  has  been,  within  a  recent  geologi- 
cal period,  both  vastly  more  extensive  and  vastly  less  extensive 
than  it  is  at  present.  At  a  not  distant  epoch  it  extended  over 
half  of  Europe  and  of  North  America.  At  an  earlier  date  it 
appears  to  have  vanished  altogether ;  since  a  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  tall  deciduous  trees  and  broad-leaved  evergreens 
flourished  within  ten  degrees  of  the  Pole  !  The  great  deserts 
have  not  improbably  been  equally  fluctuating;  hence  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  can  present  that  marked  individuality 
in  their  forms  of  life,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  only  when 
extensive  tiucts  of  land  have  retained  some  considerable  sta- 
bility both  of  surface  and  climatal  conditions,  during  periods 
sufficient  for  the  development  and  co-adaptation  of  their  several 
assemblages  of  plants  and  animals. 

We  must  also  consider  that  there  is  no  geographical  difficulty 
in  dividing  the  Arctic  Zone  between  the  two  northern  regions. 
The  only  debateable  lands,  Greenland  and  Iceland,  are  generally 
admitted  to  belong  respectively  to  America  and  Europe. 
Neither  is  there  any  zoological  difficulty ;  for  the  land  mam- 
malia and  birds  are  on  the  whole  wonderfully  restricted  to  their 
respective  regions  even  in  high  latitudes ;  and  the  aquatic  forms 
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are,  for  our  present  purpose,  of  much  less  importance.  As  a 
primary  division  the  "Arctic  region  "  would  be  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  other  six,  whether  as  regards  its  few  peculiar 
types  or  the  limited  number  of  forms  and  species  actually  in- 
habiting it ;  but  it  comes  in  well  as  a  connecting  link  between 
two  regions,  where  the  peculiar  forms  of  both  are  specially  modi- 
fied ;  and  is  in  this  respect  quite  analogous  to  the  great  desert 
zone  above  referred  to. 

I  now  proceed  to  characterize  briefly  the  six  regions  adopted 
in  the  present  work,  together  with  the  sub-regions  into  which 
they  may  be  most  conveniently  and  naturally  divided,  as  shown 
in  our  general  map. 

JPaicBaretic  Begion. — Tliis  very  extensive  region  comprises  all 
temperate  Europe  and  Asia,  from  Iceland  to  Behring's  Straits  and 
from  the  Azores  to  Japan.  Its  southern  boundary  is  some- 
what indefinite,  but  it  seems  advisable  to  comprise  in  it  all 
the  extra-tropical  part  of  the  Sahara  and  Arabia,  and  all 
Persia,  Cabul,  and  Beloochistan  to  the  Indus.  It  comes  down 
to  a  little  below  the  upper  limit  of  forests  in  the  Himalayas, 
and  includes  the  larger  northern  half  of  China,  not  quite  so 
far  down  the  coast  as  Amoy.  It  has  been  said  that  this 
r^on  difiers  from  the  Oriental  by  negative  characters  only ;  a 
host  of  tropical  families  and  genera  being  absent,  while  there  is 
little  or  nothing  but  peculiar  species  to  characterize  it  abso- 
lutely. This  however  is  not  true.  The  Palssarctic  region  is  well 
characterized  by  possessing  3  families  of  vertebrata  peculiar 
to  it,  as  well  as  35  peculiar  genera  of  mammalia,  and  57 
of  birds,  constituting  about  one-third  of  the  total  number  it 
possesses.  These  are  amply  sufficient  to  characterize  a  region 
positively  ;  but  we  must  also  consider  the  absence  of  many  im- 
portant groups  of  the  Oriental,  Ethiopian,  and  Nearctic  regions ; 
and  we  shall  then  find,  that  taking  positive  and  negative 
characters  together,  and  making  some  allowance  for  the  neces- 
sary poverty  of  a  temperate  as  compared  with  tropical  regions, 
the  Palaearctic  is  almost  as  strongly  marked  and  well  defined  as 
any  other. 

SuMioUions  of  the  Palccardic  Begion. — These  are  by  no  means 
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SO  clearly  iudicated  as  in  some  of  the  other  regions,  and  they  are 
adopted  more  for  convenience  than  because  they  are  very  natural 
or  strongly  marked. 

The  first,  or  European  sub-region,  comprises  Central  and 
Northern  Europe  as  far  South  as  the  Pyrenees,  the  Maritime 
and  Dinaric  Alps,  the  Balkan  mountains,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Caucasus.  On  the  east  the  Caspiaiv  sea  and  the  Ural  mountains 
seem  the  most  obvious  limit ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  form  the 
actual  boundary,  which  is  perhaps  better  marked  by  the  valley 
of  the  Irtish,  where  a  pre-glacial  sea  almost  certainly  connected 
the  Aral  and  Caspian  seas  with  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  formed 
an  effective  barrier  which  must  still,  to  some  extent,  influence 
the  distribution  of  animals. 

The  next,  or  Mediterranean  sub-region,  comprises  South 
Europe,  North  Africa  with  the  extra-tropical  portion  of  the 
Sahara,  and  Egypt  to  about  the  first  or  second  cataracts ;  and 
eastward  through  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  Cabul,  to  the  deserts 
of  the  Indus. 

The  third,  or  Siberian  sub-region,  consists  of  all  north  and 
central  Asia  north  of  Herat,  as  far  as  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
great  desert  plateau  of  Mongolia,  and  southward  to  about  the 
upper  limit  of  trees  on  the  Himalayas. 

The  fourth,  or  Manchurian  sub-region,  consists  of  Japan  and 
North  China  with  the  lower  valley  of  the  Amoor ;  and  it  should 
probably  be  extended  westward  in  a  narrow  strip  along  the 
Himalayas,  embracing  about  1,000  or  2,000  feet  of  vertical 
distance  below  the  npper  limit  of  trees,  till  it  meets  an  eastern 
extension  of  the  Mediterranean  sub-region  a  little  beyond  Simla. 
These  extensions  are  necessary  to  avoid  passing  from  the  Oriental 
region,  which  is  essentially  tropical,  directly  to  the  Siberian  sub- 
region,  which  has  an  extreme  northern  character ;  whereas  the 
Mediterranean  and  Manchurian  sub-regions  are  more  temperate 
in  climate.  It  will  be  found  that  between  the  upper  limit  of 
most  of  the  typical  Oriental  groups  and  the  Thibetan  or  Siberian 
fauna,  there  is  a  zone  in  which  many  forms  occur  common  to 
temperate  China.  This  is  especially  the  case  among  the  phea- 
sants and  finches. 
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Ethiopian  Region, — The  limits  of  this  region  have  been  indi- 
cated by  the  definition  of  the  Palaearctic  region.  Besides  Africa 
south  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  its  islands,  it  comprises  the 
southern  half  of  Arabia, 

This  region  has  been  said  to  be  identical  in  the  main  charac- 
ters of  its  mammalian  fauna  with  the  Oriental  region,  and  has 
therefore  been  united  with  it  by  Mr.  A.  Murray.  Most  impor- 
tant differences  have  however  been  overlooked,  as  the  following 
summary  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Ethiopian  region  will,  I 
think,  show. 

It  possesses  22  peculiar  families  of  vertebrates ;  90  peculiar 
genera  of  mammalia,  being  two-thirds  of  its  whole  number ; 
and  179  peculiar  genera  of  birds,  being  three-fifths  of  all  it 
possesses.  It  is  further  characterized  by  the  absence  of  several 
families  and  genera  which  range  over  the  whole  northern 
hemisphere,  details  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
treating  of  the  region.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  points 
of  resemblance,  not  to  be  wondered  at  between  two  tropical 
r^ons  in  the  same  hemisphere,  and  which  have  evidently  been 
at  one  time  more  nearly  connected,  both  by  intervening  lands 
and  by  a  different  condition  of  the  lands  that  even  now  connect 
them.  But  these  resemblances  only  render  the  differences  more 
remarkable ;  since  they  show  that  there  has  been  an  ancient  and 
long-continued  separation  of  the  two  regions,  developing  a  dis- 
tinct fauna  in  each,  and  establishing  marked  specialities  which 
the  temporary  intercommunication  and  immigration  has  not 
sufficed  to  remove.  The  entire  absence  of  such  wide-spread 
groups  as  bears  and  deer,  from  a  country  many  parts  of  which 
are  well  adapted  to  them,  and  in  close  proximity  to  regions 
where  they  abound,  would  alone  mark  out  the  Ethiopian  region 
as  one  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  earth,  even  if  it  possessed 
a  less  number  than  it  actually  does  of  peculiar  family  and 
generic  groups. 

Sulhdivisions  of  the  Ethiopian  Region, — The  African  conti- 
nent south  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer  is  more  homogeneous  in  its 
prominent  and  superficial  zoological  features  than  most  of  the 
other  regions,  but  there  are  nevertheless  important  and  deep- 
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seated  local  peculiarities.  Two  portions  can  be  marked  off  as 
possessing  many  peculiar  forms ;  the  luxuriant  forest  district 
of  equatorial  West  Africa,  and  the  southern  extremity  or  Cape 
district.  The  remaining  portion  has  liO  well-marked  divisions, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  its  animal  forms  range  over  it  from 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  to  Senegal  on  the  one  side  and  to  the 
Zambesi  on  the  other;  this  forms  our  first  or  East- African 
sub-region. 

The  second,  or  West  African  sub-region  extends  along  the 
coast  from  Senegal  to  Angola,  and  inland  to  the  sources  of  the 
Sliary  and  the  Congo. 

The  tliird,  or  South  African  sub-region,  comprises  the  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal,  and  is  roughly  limited  by  a  line  from  Delagoa 
Bay  to  Walvish  Bay. 

The  fourth,  or  Malagasy  sub-region,  consists  of  Madagascar  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  from  Bodriguez  to  the  Seychelles  ;  and  this 
differs  so  remarkably  from  the  continent  that  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  form  a  distinct  primary  region  for  its  reception.  Its 
productions  are  indeed  highly  interesting;  since  it  possesses 
3  families,  and  2  sub-families  of  mammals  peculiar  to  itself, 
while  almost  all  its  genera  are  peculiar.  Of  these  a  few 
show  Oriental  or  Ethiopian  afBnities,  but  th#  remainder  are 
quite  isolated.  Turning  to  other  classes  of  animals,  we  find 
that  the  birds  are  almost  as  remarkable;  but,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  larger  number  of  genera  are  common  to  surround- 
ing countries.  More  than  30  genera  are  altogether  peculiar, 
and  some  of  these  are  so  isolated  as  to  require  to  be  classed 
in  separate  families  or  subfamilies.  The  African  affinity  is  how- 
ever here  more  strongly  shown  by  the  considerable  number  (13) 
of  peculiar  Ethiopian  genera  which  in  Madagascar  have  repre- 
sentative species.  There  can  be  no  doubt  therefore  about  Mada- 
gascar being  more  nearly  related  to  the  Ethiopian  than  to  any 
other  region ;  but  its  peculiarities  are  so  great,  that,  were  it  not 
for  its  small  size  and  the  limited  extent  of  its  fauna,  its  claim  to 
rank  as  a  separate  region  might  not  seem  unreasonable.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  not  poorer  in  mammals  than  Australia ;  but  that 
country  is  far  more  isolated,  and  cannot  be  so  decidedly  and 
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naturally  associated  with  any  other  region  as  Madagascar  can 
be  with  the  Ethiopian.  It  is  therefore  the  better  and  more 
natural  course  to  keep  it  as  a  sub-region ;  the  peculiarities  it 
exhibits  being  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as  those  presented  by 
the  Antilles,  by  New  Zealand,  and  even  by  Celebes  and  Ceylon, 
but  in  a  much  greater  degree. 

Oriental  Region, — On  account  of  the  numerous  objections 
that  have  been  made  to  naming  a  region  from  the  least  charac- 
teristic portion  of  it,  and  not  thinking  "  Malayan,"  proposed  by 
Mr.  Blanford,  a  good  term,  (as  it  has  a  very  circumscribed  and  ' 
definite  meaning,  and  especially  because  the  "  Malay "  archi- 
pelago is  half  of  it  in  the  Australian  region,)  I  propose  to  use 
the  word  "  Oriental "  instead  of  "  Indian,"  as  being  geographically 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  countries  included  in  the  region 
and  to  very  few  beyond  it ;  as  being  euphonious,  and  as  being 
free  from  all  confusion  with  terms  already  used  in  zoological 
geography.  I  trust  therefore  that  it  may  meet  with  general 
acceptance. 

This  small,  compact,  but  rich  and  varied  region,  consists  of 
all  India  and  China  from  the  limits  of  the  Palaiarctic  region  ; 
all  the  Malay  peninsula  and  islands  as  far  east  as  Java  and 
Baly,  Borneo  and  the  Philippine  Islands ;  and  Formosa.  It  is 
positively  characterized  by  possessing  12  peculiar  families  of 
vertebrata ;  by  55  genera  of  land  mammalia,  and  165  genera 
of  land  birds,  altogether  confined  to  it ;  these  peculiar  genei-a 
forming  in  each  case  about  one  half  of  the  total  number  it 
possesses. 

Suth-divisions  of  tJie  Oriental  region. — First  we  have  the 
Indian  sub-region,  consisting  of  Central  India  from  the  foot  of 
the  Himalayas  in  the  west,  and  south  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
east,  as  far  as  a  line  drawn  from  Goa  curving  south  and  up  to 
the  Kistna  river;  this  is  the  portion  which  has  most  affinity 
with  Africa. 

Tlie  second,  or  Ceylonese  sub-region,  consists  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  India  with  Ceylon;  this  is  a  mountainous  forest 
region,  and  possesses  several  peculiar  forms  as  well  as  some 
Malayan  types  not  found  in  the  first  sub-region. 
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Next  we  have  the  Indo-Chinese  sub-region,  comprising  South 
China  and  Burmah,  extending  westwaixi  along  the  Himalayan 
range  to  an  altitude  of  about  9,000  or  10,000  feet,  and  south- 
ward to  Tavoy  or  Tenasserim. 

The  last  is  the  Indo-Malayan  sub-region,  comprising  the 
I'eninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  Malay  Islands  to  Baly,  Borneo, 
and  the  Philippines. 

On  account  of  the  absence  from  the  first  sub-region  of  many  of 
the  forms  most  characteristic  of  the  other  three,  and  the  number 
of  families  and  genera  of  mammalia  and  birds  which  occur  in  it 
and  also  in  Africa^  it  has  been  thought  by  some  naturalists  that 
this  part  of  India  has  at  least  an  equal  claim  to  be  classed  as  a 
part  of  the  Ethiopian  region.  This  question  will  be  found  fully 
discussed  in  Chapter  XII.  devoted  to  the  Oriental  region,  where 
it  is  shown  that  the  African  affinity  is  far  less  than  has  l)een 
represented,  and  that  in  all  its  essential  features  Central  India  is 
wholly  Oriental  in  its  fauna. 

Before  leaving  this  region  a  few  words  may  be  said  about 
Lemuria,  a  name  proposed  by  Mr.  Sclater  for  the  site  of  a  sup- 
posed submerged  continent  extending  from  Madagascar  to  Ceylon 
and  Sumatra,  in  which  the  Lemuroid  type  of  animals  was  devel- 
oped. This  is  undoubtedly  a  legitimate  and  highly  probable  sup- 
position, and  it  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  study  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  animals  may  enable  us  to  reconstruct 
the  geography  of  a  bygone  age.  But  we  must  not,  as  Mr.  Blyth 
proposed,  make  this  hypothetical  land  one  of  our  actual  Zoo- 
logical, regions.  It  represents  what  was  probably  a  primary 
Zoological  region  in  some  past  geological  epoch ;  but  what  that 
epoch  was  and  what  were  the  limits  of  the  region  in  question.  Me 
are  quite  unable  to  say.  If  we  are  to  suppose  that  it  comprised 
(he  whole  area  now  inhabited  by  Lemuroid  animals,  we  must 
make  it  extend  from  West  Africa  to  Burmah,  South  China,  and 
Celebes ;  an  area  which  it  possibly  did  once  occupy,  but  which 
cannot  be  formed  into  a  modem  Zoological  region  without  vio- 
lating much  more  important  affinities.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  leave  out  all  those  areas  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  other 
regions,  we  reduce   Lemuria  to  Madagascar  and  its  adjacent 
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islands,  which,  for  reasons  already  stated,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
treat  as  a  primary  Zoological  region.  The  theory  of  this  ancient 
continent  and  the  light  it  may  throw  on  existing  anomalies  of 
distribution,  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  the  geographical 
part  of  this  work. 

Australian  Region, — Mr.  Sclater's  original  name  seems  pre- 
ferable to  Professor  Huxley's,  "  Austral- Asian ; "  the  incon- 
venience of  which  alteration  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Blyth  proposed  to  use  the  very  same  teim  as  an 
appropriate  substitute  for  the  "Indian  region"  of  Mr.  Sclater. 
Australia  is  the  great  central  mass  of  the  region ;  it  is  by  far  the 
richest  in  varied  and  highly  remarkable  forms  of  life ;  and  it 
therefore  seems  in  every  way  fitted  to  give  a  name  to  the  region 
of  which  it  is  the  essential  element.  The  limits  of  this  region 
in  the  Pacific  are  somewhat  obscure,  but  as  so  many  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  are  extremely  poor  zoologically,  this  is  not  of 
great  importance. 

Stib-divisioiis  of  the  Aiistralian  Eegion. — The  first  sub-region 
is  the  Austro-Malayan,  including  the  islands  from  Celebes  and 
Lombock  on  the  west  to  the  Solomon  Islands  on  the  east  The 
Australian  sub-region  comes  next,  consisting  of  Australia  and 
Tasmania.  Tlie  third,  or  Polynesian  sub-region,  will  consist 
of  all  the  tropical  Pacific  Islands,  and  is  characterized  by 
several  peculiar  genera  of  birds  which  are  all  allied  to  Australian 
types.  The  fourth,  consists  of  New  Zealand  with  Auckland, 
Chatham,  and  Norfolk  Islands,  and  must  be  called  the  New 
Zealand  sub-region. 

The  extreme  peculiarities  of  New  Zealand,  due  no  doubt  to 
its  great  isolation  and  to  its  being  the  remains  of  a  more 
extensive  land,  have  induced  several  naturalists  to  suggest  that 
it  ought  justly  to  form  a  Zoological  region  by  itself.  But  the 
inconveniences  of  such  a  procedure  have  been  already  pointed 
out ;  and  when  we  look  at  its  birds  as  a  whole  (they  being  the 
only  class  sufficiently  well  represented  to  found  any  conclusion 
upon)  we  find  that  the  majority  of  them  belong  to  Australian 
genera,  and  where  the  genera  are  peculiar  they  are  most  nearly 
related  to  Australian  types.    The  preservation  in  these  isUnds 
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of  a  single  representative  of  a  unique  order  of  reptiles,  is,  as 
before  remarked,  of  the  same  character  as  the  preservation  of 
the  Proteus  in  the  caverns  of  Camiola  ;  and  can  give  the  locality 
where  it  happens  to  have  survived  no  claim  to  form  a  primary 
Zoological  region,  unless  supported  by  a  tolerably  varied  and 
distinctly  characterized  fauna,  such  as  never  exists  in  a  very 
restricted  and  insular  area. 

Neotropical  Region, — Mr.  Sclater's  original  name  for  this 
region  is  preserved,  because  change  of  nomenclature  is  always 
an  evil ;  and  neither  Professor  Huxley's,  suggested  alteration 
"  Austro-Columbia,"  nor  Mr.  Sclater's  new  term  "  Dendrogsea," 
appear  to  be  improvements.  The  region  is  essentially  a  tropical 
one,  and  the  extra-tropical  portion  of  it  is  not  import^tnt 
enough  to  make  the  name  inappropriate.  That  proposed  by 
Professor  Huxley  is  not  free  from  the  same  kind  of  criticism, 
since  it  would  imply  that  the  region  was  exclusively  South 
American,  whereas  a  considerable  tract  of  North  America 
belongs  to  it.  This  region  includes  South  America,  the 
Antilles  and  tropical  North  America;  and  it  possesses  more 
peculiar  families  of  vertebrates  and  genera  of  birds  and  mam- 
malia than  any  other  region. 

Suhdivis'ions  of  the  Neotropical  Region. — The  great  central 
mass  of  South  America,  from  the  shores  of  Venezuela  to  Paraguay 
and  Eastern  Peru,  constitutes  the  chief  division,  and  may  be 
termed  the  Brazilian  sub-region.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  forest 
country;  its  most  remarkable  forms  are  highly  developed 
arboreal  types ;  and  it  exhibits  all  the  characteristics  of  this  rich 
and  varied  continent  in  their  highest  development. 

The  second,  or  Chilian  sub-region,  consists  of  the  open  plains, 
pampas,  and  mountains  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  we  must  include  in  it  the  west  side  of  the  Andes  as 
far  as  the  limits  of  the  forest  near  Payta,  and  the  whole  of  the 
high  Andean  plateaus  as  far  as  4"*  of  south  latitude;  which 
makes  it  coincide  with  the  range  of  the  Camelidas  and  Chin- 
chillidee. 

The  third,  or  Mexican  sub-region,  consists  of  Central  America 
and  Southern  Mexico,  but  it  has  no  distinguishing  character- 
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istics  except  the  abseuce  of  some  of  the  more  highly  specialized 
Neotropical  groups.  It  is,  however,  a  convenient  division  as 
comprising  the  portion  of  the  North  American  continent  which 
belongs  zoologically  to  South  America. 

The  fourth,  or  Antillean  sub-region,  consists  of  the  West 
India  islands  (except  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  which  are  detached 
portions  of  the  continent  and  must  be  grouped  in  the  first  sub- 
region)  ;  and  these  reproduce,  in  a  much  less  marked  degree, 
the  phenomena  presented  by  Madagascar.  Terrestrial  mammals 
are  almost  entirely  wanting,  but  the  larger  islands  possess  three 
genera  which  are  altogether  peculiar  to  them.  The  birds  are 
of  South  American  forms,  but  comprise  many  peculiar  genera. 
Terrestrial  molluscs  are  more  abundant  and  varied  than  in  any 
part  of  the  globe  of  equal  extent;  and  if  these  alone  were 
considered,  the  Antilles  would  constitute  an  important  Zoological 
region. 

Neardie  Region. — This  region  comprises  all  temperate  North 
America  and  Greenland.  The  arctic  lands  and  islands  beyond 
the  limit  of  trees  form  a  transitional  territory  to  the  Palsearctic 
region,  but  even  here  there  are  some  characteristic  species. 
The  southern  limit  between  this  region  and  the  Neotropical  is  a 
little  uncertain  ;  but  it  may  be  drawn  at  about  the  Bio  Grande 
del  Norte  on  the  east  coast,  and  a  little  north  of  Mazatlan  on 
the  west ;  while  on  the  central  plateau  it  descends  much  farther 
south,  and  should  perhaps  include  all  the  open  highlands  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala.  This  would  coincide  with  the  range  of 
several  characteristic  Nearctic  genera. 

Distinction  of  the  Nearctic  from  the  Palcearctic  Region, — Tlie 
Nearctic  region  possesses  twelve  peculiar  families  of  vertebrates 
or  one-tenth  of  its  whole  number.  It  has  also  twenty-four 
peculiar  genera  of  mammalia  and  fifty-two  of  birds,  in  each 
case  nearly  one-third  of  all  it  possesses.  This  proportion  is  very 
nearly  the  same  r  s  in  the  Palsearctic  region,  while  the  number  of 
peculiar  families' of  vertebrata  is  very  much  greater.  It  has  been 
already  seen  that  both  Mr.  Blyth  and  Professor  Huxley  are 
disposed  to  unite  this  region  with  the  Palajarctic,  while  Pro- 
fessor Newton,  in  his  article  on  birds  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
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Encyclopsedia  Brita^nica,  thinks  that  aa  regards  that  class  it 
can  hardly  claim  to  be  more  than  a  sub-region  of  the  Neotropical. 
These  views  are  mutually  destructive,  but  it  will  be  shown  in 
the  proper  place,  that  on  independent  grounds  the  Nearctic 
region  can  very  properly  be  maintained^ 

Siihdivisions  of  the  Nearctic  Region. — The  sub-regions  here 
depend  on  the  great  physical  features  of  the  country,  and  have 
been  in  some  cases  accurately  defined  by  American  naturalists. 
First  we  have  the  Californian  sub-region,  consisting  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon — a  narrow  tract  between  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  the  Pacific,  but  characterized  by  a  number  of  peculiar 
species  and  by  several  genera  found  nowhere  else  in  the  region. 

The  second,  or  Rocky  Mountain  sub-region,  consists  of  this 
great  mountain  range  with  its  plateaus,  and  the  central  plains 
and  prairies  to  about  100"*  west  longitude,  but  including  New 
Mexico  and  Texas  in  the  South. 

The  third  and  most  important  sub-region,  which  may  be 
termed  the  AUeghanian,  extends  eastward  to  the  Atlantic,  in- 
cluding the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and 
the  Eastern  United  States.  This  is  an  old  forest  district,  and 
contains  most  of  the  characteristic  animal  types  of  the  region. 

The  fourth,  or  Canadian  sub-region,  comprises  all  the  northern 
part  of  the  continent  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Arctic  ocean ; 
a  land  of  pine-forests  and  barren  wastes,  characterized  by  Arctic 
types  and  the  absence  of  many  of  the  genera  which  distin- 
guish the  more  southern  portions  of  the  region. 

Observations  oil  the  series  of  Suh-regions, — The  twenty-four  sub- 
regions  here  adopted  were  arrived  at  by  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  distribution  of  the  more  important  genera,  and  of  the 
materials,  both  zoological  and  geographical,  available  for  their 
determination ;  and  it  was  not  till  they  were  almost  finally 
decided  on,  that  they  were  found  to  be  equal  in  number  through- 
out all  the  regions — four  in  each.  As  this  uniformity  is  of  great 
advantage  in  tabular  and  diagrammatic  presentations  of  the 
distribution  of  the  several  families,  I  decided  not  to  disturb 
it  unless  very  strong  reasons  should  appear  for  adopting  a  greater 
or  less  number  in  any  particular  case.     Such  however  have  not 
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arisen ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  divisions  will  prove  as  satis- 
factory and  useful  to  naturalists  in  general  as  they  have  been  to 
the  author.  Of  course,  in  a  detailed  study  of  any  region  much 
more  minute  sub-division  may  be  required;  but  even  in  that 
case  it  is  believed  that  the  sub-regions  here  adopted,  will  be 
found,  with  slight  modifications,  permanently  available  for  ex- 
hibiting general  results. 

I  give  here  a  table  showing  the  proportionate  richness  and 
speciality  of  each  region  as  determined  by  its  families  of  verte- 
brates and  geiiera  of  mammalia  and  birds  ;  and  also  a  general 
table  of  the  regions  and  sub-regions,  arranged  in  the  order  that 
seems  best  to  show  their  mutual  relations. 


Comparative  Richness  of  the  Six  Regions. 


Vebtebbata. 

Mammalia 

BlABS. 

Regions. 

Fami- 

Peculiar 

Genera. 

Peculiar 

Per 

Genera. 

Peculiar 

Per 

lies. 

faDiilies 

genera. 

centage. 

genera. 

ccntagc. 

Palaearctic... 

136 

3 

100 

36 

35 

174 

67 

33 

Ethiopian... 

174 

22 

140 

90 

64 

294 

179 

60 

Oriental 

164 

12 

118 

55 

46 

340 

165 

48 

Australian... 

141 

30 

72 

44 

61 

298 

189 

64 

Neotropical. 

168 

44 

130 

103 

79 

683 

576 

86 

Nearctic 

122 

12 

74 

24 

32 

169 

52 

31 

Table  of  Regions  and  Sub-reoions. 


Regions. 

Sub-regions. 

Remarks. 

I.  Palaearctic. . . 
II.  Ethiopian  ... 

1.  North  Europe. 

2.  Mediterranean  (or  S.  Eu.) 

3.  Siberia. 

4.  Manchuria  (or  Japan) 

1.  East  Africa. 

2.  West  Africa, 

3.  South  Africa. 

4.  Madagascar. 

Transition  to  Ethiopian. 
Transition  to  Nearctic. 
Transition  to  Oriental. 

Transition  to  Palaearctic. 
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Tablb  of  Reoions  and  SuB-RBQioNS — Continued. 


Regions. 


III.  Oriental. 


lY.  Aastralian. 


V.  Neotropical. 


VI.  Nearctic. 


Sub- regions. 


1.  HindoBtan  (or  Central  Ind.) 

2.  Ceylon. 

3.  Indo-China  (or  Himalayas) 

4.  Indo-Malaya. 

1.  Austro-Malaya. 

2.  Australia. 

3.  Polynesia. 

4.  New  Zealand. 

1.  Chili  (or  S.  Temp.  Am.) 

2.  Brazil 

3.  Mexico  (or  Trop.  N.  Am.) 

4.  Antilles. 

1.  CaJifomia. 

2.  Rocky  Mountains. 

3.  Alleghanies  (or  East  U.  S.) 

4.  Canada. 


Remarks. 


Transition  to  Ethiopian. 

Transition  to  Pala^irctic. 
Transition  to  Aastralian. 

Transition  to  Oriental 


Transition  to  Neotropical. 
Transition  to  Australian. 
Transition  to  Nearctia 

Transition  to  Neotropical. 
Transition  to  Palearctic 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

CLASSIFICATION     AS    AFFECTING    THE    STUDY    OF    OBOORAPmCAL 

DISTRIBUTION. 

A  LITTLE  consideration  will  convince  us,  that  no  inquiry  into 
the  causes  and  laws  which  determine  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  animals  or  plants  can  lead  to  satisfactory  results,  unless 
we  have  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of  the  affinities  of  the 
several  species,  genera,  and  families  to  each  other;  in  other 
words,  we  require  a  natural  classification  to  work  upon.  Let  us, 
for  example,  take  three  animals — a,  b,  and  c — ^which  have  a 
general  external  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  are  usually 
considered  to  be  really  allied ;  and  let  us  suppose  that  a  and  b 
inhabit  the  same  or  adjacent  districts,  while  c  is  found  far  away 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  with  no  animals  at  all  resembling 
it  in  any  of  the  intervening  countries.  We  should  here  have  a 
difficult  problem  to  solve ;  for  we  should  have  to  show  that  the 
general  laws  by  which  we  account  for  the  main  features  of 
distribution,  will  explain  this  exceptional  case.  But  now,  sup- 
pose some  comparative  anatomist  takes  these  animals  in  hand, 
and  finds  that  the  resemblance  of  o  to  a  and  b  is  only  superficial, 
while  their  internal  structure  exhibits  marked  and  important 
diflferences;  and  that  c  really  belongs  to  another  group  of 
animals,  d,  which  inhabits  the  very  region  in  which  e  was 
found — and  we  should  no  longer  have  anything  to  explain. 
This  is  no  imaginary  case.  Up  to  a  very  few  years  ago  a 
curious  Mexican  animal,  Bassaris  astuta,  was  almost  always 
classed  in  the  civet  family  (Viverridae),  a  group  entirely  con- 
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fined  to  Africa  and  Asia ;  but  it  has  now  been  conclusively 
shown  by  Professor  Flower  that  its  real  affinities  are  with  the 
racoons  (Procyonidae),  a  group  confined  to  North  and  South 
America.  In  another  case,  however,  an  equally  careful  exami- 
nation shows,  that  an  animal  peculiar  to  the  Himalayas  {jElurus 
fulgeTis)  has  its  nearest  ally  in  the  Cercoleptes  of  South  America. 
Here,  therefore,  the  geographical  difficulty  i-eally  exists,  and  any 
satisfactory  theory  of  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  existing 
distribution  of  living  things,  must  be  able  to  account,  more  or 
less  definitely,  for  this  and  other  anomalies.  From  these  cases 
it  will  be  evident,  that  if  any  class  or  order  of  animals  is  very 
imperfectly  known  and  its  classification  altogether  artificial,  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  account  for  the  anomalies  its  distribution 
may  present ;  since  those  anomalies  may  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
due  to  false  notions  as  to  the  affinities  of  its  component  species. 

According  to  the  laws  and  causes  of  distribution  discussed  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  we  should  find  limited  and  defined 
distribution  to  be  the  rule,  universal  or  indeBnite  distribution  to 
be  the  exception,  in  every  natural  group  corresponding  to  what 
are  usually  regarded  as  families  and  genera ;  and  so  much  is 
this  the  case  in  nature,  that  when  we  find  a  group  of  this 
nominal  rank  scattered  as  it  were  at  random  over  the  earth,  we 
have  a  strong  presumption  that  it  is  not  natural ;  but  is,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  a  haphazard  collection  of  species.  Of  course 
this  reasoning  will  only  apply,  in  cases  where  there  are  no 
unusual  means  of  dispersal,  nor  any  exceptional  causes  which 
might  determine  a  scattered  distribution. 

From  the  considerations  now  adduced  it  becomes  evident,  that 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  for  tlie  success  of  our  inquiry  to 
secure  a  natural  classification  of  animals,  especially  as  regards 
the  families  and  genera.  The  higher  groups,  such  as  classes  and 
orders,  are  of  less  importance  for  our  purpose ;  because  they  are 
almost  always  widely  and  often  universally  distributed,  except 
those  which  are  so  small  as  to  be  evidently  the  nearly  extinct 
representatives  of  a  once  more  extensive  series  of  forms.  We 
now  proceed  to  explain  the  classification  to  be  adopted,  as  low 
down  as  the  series  of  families.     To  these,  equivalent  English 
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names  are  given  wherever  they  exist,  in  order  that  readers  pos- 
sessing no  technical  knowledge,  may  form  some  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "  family  "  in  zoology. 

The  primaiy  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  according  to 
two  eminent  modern  authorities  are  as  follows : 


HUZLST. 

Classiiicatioii  of  Animals  (1809X 

1.  Protozoa  ) 

2.  Infusoria  J 

3.  Coelenterata 

4.  Annuloida 

5.  Annnlosa 

6.  MoUusooida 

7.  MoUn&ca 

8.  Vertebrata 


Oabua  and  Okrhtakkbr. 
Handbuch  der  Zoologie  (1808). 

1.  Protozoa. 

2.  Coelenterata. 

3.  Echinodermata. 

{4.  Vermes. 
5.  Arthropoda. 

6.  Molliiscoida. 

7.  Mollusca. 

8.  Vertebrata. 


For  reasons  already  stated  it  is  only  with  the  fifth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  of  these  groups  that  the  present  work  proposes  to 
deal ;  and  even  with  the  fifth  and  seventh  only  partially  and  in 
the  most  general  way. 

The  classes  of  the  vertebrata,  according  to  both  the  authors 
above  quoted,  are:  1.  Mammalia.  2.  Aves.  3.  Eeptiliju  4. 
Amphibia.     5.  Pisces,  in  which  order  they  will  be  taken  here. 

The  sub-classes  and  orders  of  mammalia  are  as  follows  : 


MAMMALIA. 

HuxLST  (1869),  Flower  0870). 
f 

1.  Primatee 

2.  Chiio^era 

3.  InsectiYora 

4.  CamiYora 
Mon«ddplu»...<   \^^\ 

7.  Ungalata 

8.  ProboBcidea 

9.  Hyracoidea 
10.  Rodentia 

U].  Edentata 

Bidelphia 12.  Marsupialia 

Omitnodelphia    13.  Monotremata 


Cabub  (1868). 

\    1.  Primates. 
5.  Prosimii. 

2.  Cluroptera. 

3.  Insectiyora. 
\    6.  Camivora. 

7.  Pmnipedia. 

12.  Natantia. 

10.  Artiodactyla. 

11.  Perissodactyla. 
9.  ProboBcidea. 

8.  Lamnungia. 

4.  Rodentia. 

13.  Brata. 

14.  Marsupialia. 

15.  Monotremata. 
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The  above  series  of  orders  is  arranged  according  to  Professor 
Flower's  Osteology  of  Mammalia,  and  they  will  follow  in  this 
succession  throughout  my  work.  Professor  Huxley  arranges 
the  same  orders  in  a  diflTerent  series. 

In  determining  the  manner  in  which  the  several  orders  shall 
be  subdivided  into  families,  I  have  been  guided  in  my  choice  of 
classifications  mainly  by  the  degree  of  attention  the  author  ap- 
p3ars  to  have  paid  to  the  group,  and  his  known  ability  as  a 
systematic  zoologist ;  and  in  a  less  degree  by  considerations  of 
convenience  as  regards  the  special  purposes  of  geographical  dis- 
tribution. In  many  cases  it  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt  whether 
a  certain  group  should  form  several  distinct  families  or  be  united 
into  one  or  two ;  but  one  method  may  bring  out  the  peculiarities 
of  distribution  much  better  than  the  other,  and  this  is,  in  our 
case,  a  sufficient  reason  for  adopting  it. 

For  the  Primates  I  follow,  with  some  modifications,  the 
classification  of  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart  given  in  his  article 
"  Apes  "  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and 
in  his  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
1866,  p.  547.    It  is  aa  follows : 

Order— PRIMATES,  divided  into  two  Sub-ordere  : 
I.  Anthropoidea. 
II.  Lemuroidea. 

Sub-order — Anturopoidba. 

Faiu. 

Hominidffi      Man. 

il.  Simiidze Anthropoid  Apes. 

2.  Semnopitbecidae    ...  Old-world  Monkeys. 

3.  Cynopithecidifi       . . .  Baboons  and  Macaques. 

4.  Cebiaa} American  Monkeys. 

5.  HapaUd®       Marmosets. 

Sub-order—  Lemuroidea. 

Fain. 

6.  Lemuridffi    Lemurs. 

7.  Tarsiidas      , Tarsiers. 

8.  Chiromyidae        Aye-ayes. 

Omitting  man  (for  reasons  stated  in  the  preface)  the  three 
first  families  are  considered  by  Professor  Mivart  to  be  sub- 
families of  Simiidse;  but  as  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  Old  World  apes  is  especially  interesting,  it  is  thought 
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better  to  treat  them  as  families,  a  rank  which  is  claimed  for  the 
anthropoid  apes  by  many  naturalists. 

As  no  good  systematic  work  on  the  genera  and  species  of  bats 
has  been  yet  published,  I  adopt  the  five  families  as  generally 
used  in  this  country,  with  the  genera  as  given  in  the  papers  of 
Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  and  Mr.  Tomes.  A  monograph  by  Dr.  Peters 
has  long  been  promised,  and  Ms  outline  arrangement  was 
published  in  1865,  but  this  will  perhaps  be  materially  altered 
when  the  work  appears. 


Order— CHIROPTERA 

Fam. 

Frugivora  9.  Pteropidse 

(  Istiophora        (  10.  PhyllostonildsB 
Insectivora      <  ^11.  Rhinolophidae 

(  Gymnorhinl     j  12.  Yespertilionidae 
13.  Noctilionidse 


Fruit-eating  Bats. 
Leaf-nosed  Bats. 
Horse-shoe  Bats. 
True  Bats. 
Dog-headed  "Bats. 


The  genera  of  Chiroptera  are  in  a  state  of  great  confusion,  the 
names  used  by  different  authors  being  often  not  at  all  compar- 
able, so  that  the  few  details  given  of  the  distribution  of  the 
bats  are  not  trustworthy.  We  have  therefore  made  little  use 
of  this  order  in  the  theoretical  part  of  the  work. 

The  osteology  of  the  Insectivora  has  been  very  carefully 
worked  out  by  Professor  Mivart  in  the  Jounral  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  (Yol.  ii.,  p.  380),  and  I  follow  his  classification 
as  given  there,  and  in  the  Froceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society 
(1871). 

Order-INSECTIVORA. 

Fam. 

14.  Galeopithecidse         Flying  Lemnrs. 

15.  Macroscelididse        Elephant  Shrews. 

16.  Tupaiidee       Squirrel  Shrews. 

17.  £rinaceid» Hedgehogs. 

18.  Centetidse      Tenrecs. 

19.  Potamocalidee  Otter  Shrew. 

20.  ChrygochloridBQ         Grolden  Moles. 

21.  Talpidae        Moles. 

22.  Soncidso        Shrews. 

The  next  order,  Camivora,  has  been  studied  in  detail  by 
Professor  Flower ;  and  I  adopt  the  classification  given  by  him  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  1869,  p.  4. 
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Fissipediai 


Pinnipedia 


Order- -CARNIVORA. 

Faiii. 

23.  FelidsB     ... 

24.  Cryptoproctidie 
jEluroidea    I  25.  Viverridoe 

]  26.  Protelidae 
(^27.  Hyaenid83 
Cynoidea         28.  Canidaj    ... 
'29.  Mustelidae 

30.  Procyonida) 

31.  jEluridae... 

32.  Ursidfle  ... 
OtariidsD ... 
Trichechidse 
Phocidse.... 


.  Arctoidea 


S 

I 

r33. 

...^4. 
(35. 


Cats,  Lion,  &c. 

Cryptoprocta. 

Civets. 

Aard-wolf. 

Hyaenas. 

Dogs,  Foxes,  &c. 

Weasels. 

Racoons. 

Pandas. 

Bears. 

Eared  Seals.  • 

Walrus. 

Seals. 


The  Cetacea  is  one  of  those  orders  the  classification  of  which 
is  very  unsettled.  The  animals  comprising  it  are  so  huge,  and 
there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  preserving  them,  that  only  a  very 
few  species  are  known  with  anything  like  completeness.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  genera  and  species  have  been  described  or 
indicated ;  but  as  many  of  these  are  founded  on  imperfect  speci- 
mens of  perhaps  a  single  individual,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  those  few  naturalists  who  occupy  themselves  with  the  study 
of  these  large  animals,  cannot  agree  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  group- 
ing them  into  natural  families.  They  are,  however,  of  but  little 
importance  to  us,  as  almost  all  the  species  inhabit  the  ocean,  and 
of  only  a  few  of  them  can  it  be  said  that  anything  is  accurately 
known  of  their  distribution.  I  therefore  consider  it  best  to  follow 
Professor  Cams,  who  makes  a  smaller  number  of  families ;  but 
I  give  also  the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Gray  in  his  British  Museum 
catalogue  of  whales  and  seals,  as  modified  subsequently  in 
the  Proceedings  of  Zoological  Society,  1870,  p.  772.  The  Zeu- 
glodontidse,  a  family  of  extinct  tertiary  whales,  are  classed  by 
Professors  Owen  and  Cams  between  Cetacea  and  Sirenia,  while 
Professor  Huxley  considers  them  to  have  been  carnivorous  and 
allied  to  the  seals. 
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Order- CETACEA. 


Sub-order  I.— 
MystaoetL 


Sab-order  XL — 
Odontoceti. 


Fam.  (Carus). 
Balsenidse 
BalaenopteridtB 
Catodontidffi  ... 

Hyperoodontidee 

Monodontidaa 


Delphinidss    ... 


Extinct  family      Zeuglodontidse. 


Fam.  (Gray). 
...    36.   Balsenidffi. 
...    37.   JBalsenopteridse. 
...    38.   Catodontidie. 

rHyperoodontidse. 
...    39.lEpiodontida3. 

(XiphiadsQ. 
...    40.    (Part  of  Delphinidfle.) 

(Platanistidse. 
Iniadse. 
Delphinid^e. 
...    41 .  \  Globiocephalidss. 
lOrcadse. 
I  BelugidsB. 
(Pontoporiadse. 


Order— SIKENIA. 

The  order  Sirenia,  comprising  the  sea-cows,  consists  of  a  single 
family: 

Family  42.  Manatidse. 

The  extensive  order  Ungulata  comprises  the  three  orders 
Pachydermata,  Solidungula,  and  Euminantia  of  the  older  natu- 
ralists. The  following  classification  is  that  now  generally 
adopted,  the  only  difference  of  opinion  being  as  to  whether 
some  of  the  groups  should  be  classed  as  families  or  sub-families, 
a  matter  of  little  importance  for  our  puipose : 


Perissodactyla  or 
Odd-toed  Ungulates 


Ariiodactyla  or 
Eyen-toed  Ungulates 


Order— UNGULATA. 

Fam. 

43.  EquidsB    

44.  Tapiridffi 

45.  Rhinocerotidse... 
[46.  Hippopotamidae 

147.  Suidw       

Tylopoda  48.  Camelidse 
Tragulina  49.  TragulidsB 

^60.  Cervid®    

Pecora   J  51.  Camelopardidffi 

Bovidae    


Snina 


f60. 
J  51. 

1 52. 


Horses. 

Tapirs. 

Rhinooeros. 

Hippopotamus. 

Swme. 

Camels. 

Chevrotains. 

Deer. 

Giraffes. 
[  Cattle,    Sheep, 
(     Antelopes,  &c. 
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The  two  next  orders  consist  of  but  a  single  family  each,  viz. : 

Order  Fam. 

PROBOSCIDEA       ...     63.  ElephantidsB    Elephants, 

HYRACOIDEA        ...     64.  HyracidsB         Rock-rabbita. 

We  now  come  to  the  Eodentia,  a  very  extensive  and  difficult 
order,  in  which  there  is  still  much  diflference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  details  of  classification,  although  the  main  outlines  are  pretty 
well  settled.  The  foundations  of  a  true  classification  of  this 
order  were  laid  by  Mr.  G.  R  Waterhouse  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  and  succeeding  authors  have  done  little  more  than  follow 
his  arrangement  with  unimportant  modifications.  Professor 
Lilljeborg,  of  Upsala,  has  however  made  a  special  study  of  this 
group  of  animals,  and  has  given  an  original  and  detailed  classifi- 
cation of  all  the  genera.  (Systematisk  6/versigt  af  de  Onagande 
Ddggdjuren,  Olircs,  Upsala^  1866.)  1  follow  this  arrangement 
with  a  few  slight  modifications  suggested  by  other  naturalists, 
and  which  make  it  bett/cr  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  this  work. 


Siiuplicidentati 


Murina 
(Waterhouse) 


Hystricina 
(Waterhouse) 


Dnplicident.ti{(^^P;:£'»^) 


Order— EODENTIA. 

Fam. 
66.  Muridse 

66.  Spalacidas 

67.  DipodidflB 

68.  Myoxidae 

69.  Saccomyidai    ... 

60.  CafitoridsB 

61.  SciuridflB 

62.  Haploodontidffi 
'  63.  ChmchilUdte   ... 

64.  Octodontidffi  ... 
66.  EchimyidsB 

66.  CercolabidcB    ... 

67.  Hystricidae 

68.  Caviidse 
\  69.  LagomyidcD     . . . 
I  70.  Leporidae 


Rats. 

Mole-rats. 

Jerboas. 

Donnice. 

Pouched  Rats. 

Beavers. 

Squirrels. 

SeweUels. 

Chinchillas. 

Octodons. 

Spiny  Rats. 

TreeJPorcupines. 

Porcupines. 

Cavies. 

Pikas. 

Hares. 


The  Edentata  have  been  classified  by  Mr.  Turner,  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  (1851,  p.  205),  by  Dr. 
Gray  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  and  by  Professor  Cams 
in  his  Handbuch.    The  former  takes  a  middle  course  between 
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the  numerous  families  of  Dr.  Gray,  seven  in  number,  and  the 
two  families  to  which  Professor  Cams  restricts  the  existing 
species.     I  therefore  follow  Mr.  Turner. 


Bradypoda   .. 
Entomophaga 


Order-EDENTATA. 

Fom. 
71.  Bradypodidse     ... 
[72.  ManididsB 

1 73.  Dasypodidffi 

1 74.  Orycteropodidffi... 
[75.  MyrmecophagidsB 


Sloths. 

Scaly  Ant-eatera. 

Armadillos. 

Ant-bears. 

Ant-eaters. 


The  Marsupials  have  been  well  classified  and  described  by 
Mr.  Waterhouse  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Natural  History  of 
Mammalia^  and  his  arrangement  is  here  followed.  The  sub- 
orders adopted  by  Professor  Cams  are  also  given. 


Rapacia  (Wagner) 

Poephaga  (Owen) 
Carpopnaga  ^Owen) 
Rhiiophaga  (Owen) 


Order— MARSUPIALIA. 

Fam. 

i  76.  Didelphidse  . . . 

J  77.  DasyuridfiB   ... 

J  78.  Myrmecobiida) 

(79.  Peramelidse ... 

80.  Macropodidse 

81.  PhalangistidaB 

82.  Phascolomyidw 


Opossums. 

Native  Cats. 

Native  Ant-eater. 

Bandicoots. 

Kangaroos. 

PhaLangers. 

Wombats. 


Order— MONOTKEMATA. 

The  last  order,  the  Monotremata,  consist  of  two  families,  which 
Professor  Garus  combines  into  one,  but  which  it  seems  more 
natural  to  keep  separate. 


Fam. 

83.  OmithorhynchidsB 

84.  EchidnidsQ 


Duckbill. 
Echidna. 
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BIEDS. 

Birds  are  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  classify  of  all  the 
divisions  of  the  vertebrata.  The  species  and  genera  are 
exceedingly  numerous^  and  there  is  such  a  great  uniformity 
in  general  structure  and  even  in  the  details  of  external  form, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  charjwters  by  which  orders 
and  families  can  be  characterised.  For  a  long  time  the  system 
of  Vigors  and  Swainson  was  followed ;  but  this  wholly  ignored 
anatomical  characters  and  in  many  cases  plainly  violated  well- 
marked  affinities.  Characters  derived  from  the  form  of  the 
sternum,  the  scutellation  of  the  tarsi,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  feathers,  have  all  assisted  in  determining  natural  groups. 
More  recently  Professor  Huxley  has  applied  the  variations  of  the 
bony  palate  to  the  general  arrangement  of  birds ;  and  still  more 
recently  Professor  Garrod  has  studied  certain  leg-muscles  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  condition  of  the  young  as  regards 
plumage,  and  even  the  form,  texture,  and  coloration  of  the  egg, 
have  also  been  applied  to  solve  doubtful  cases  of  affinity ;  yet 
the  problem  is  not  settled,  and  it  will  probably  remain  for 
another  generation  of  ornithologists  to  determine  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy  what  are  the  most  natural  divisions  of  the 
class  into  orders  and  families.  In  a  work  like  the  present  it  is 
evidently  not  advisable  to  adopt  all  the  recent  classifications; 
since  experience  has  shown  that  no  arrangement  in  which  one 
set  of  characters  is  mainly  relied  on,  long  holds  its  ground. 
Such  modifications  of  the  old  system  as  seem  to  be  well 
established  will  be  adopted ;  but  the  older  groups  will  be  ad- 
hered to  in  cases  where  the  most  recent  classifications  are  open 
to  doubt,  or  seem  inconvenient  as  separating  families,  which, 
owing  to  their  similarity  in  general  structure,  form  and  habits 
are  best  kept  together  for  the  purposes  of  geographical  dis- 
tribution. 

The  old  plan  of  putting  the  birds  of  prey  at  the  head  of  the 
class,  is  now  almost  wholly  given  up ;  both  because  they  are  not 
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the  moat  highly  organised,  but  only  one  of  the  most  specialised 
forms  of  birds,  and  because  their  affinities  are  not  with  the 
Fasseres,  but  rather  with  the  cormorants  and  some  other  of  the 
aquatic  groups.  The  Passeres  therefore  are  placed  first ;  and  the 
series  of  families  is  begun  by  the  thrushes,  which  are  certainly 
the  most  typical  and  generally  well-organised  form  of  birds. 
Instead  of  the  Scansores  and  Fissirostres  of  the  older  authors,  the 
order  Picariae,  which  includes  them  both,  is  adopted,  but  with 
some  reluctance;  as  the  former  are,  generally  speaking,  well  marked 
and  strongly  contraste4  groups,  although  certain  families  have 
been  shown  to  be  intermediate.  In  the  Picarias  are  included  the 
goat-suckers,  swifts,  and  humming-birds,  sometimes  separated 
as  a  distinct  order,  Macrochires.  The  paiTots  and  the  pigeons 
form  each  a  separate  order.  The  old,  groups  of  Grallae  and 
Anseres  are  preserved,  as  more  convenient  than  breaking  them 
up  into  widely  separated  parts ;  for  though  the  latter  plan  may 
in  some  cases  more  strictly  represent  their  affinities,  its  details 
are  not  yet  established,  nor  is  it  much  used  by  ornithologists. 
In  accordance  with  these  views  the  following  is  the  series  of 
orders  and  families  of  birds  adopted  in  this  work : 

Class— AVES. 

Orders. 
1    Passeres  i  Including  the  great  mass  of  the  smaller  birds — Crows, 

"'\     Finches,  Flycatchers,  Creepers,  Honeysuckers,  &c.,  &c. 
o   pi/»«jjje  ]  Including  Woodpeckers,  Cuckoos,  Toucans,  Kingfishers, 

"    (      Swifts,  &c.,  &c. 

3.  Psittaci        ...     Parrots  only. 

4.  Columbce     ...     Pigeons  and  the  Dodo. 

5.  Gallinie       ...     Grouse,  Pheasants,  Curassows,  Mound-builders,  &c. 

6.  Opisthocomi       The«i«BfMl^^'^ 

7.  Aocipitres    ...     Eagles,  Owli^,  and  Vultures, 

8.  Grallse  ...     Herons,  Plovers,  Rails,  &c. 

9.  Anser^       ...    Gulls,  Ducks,  Divers,  &c 

10.  Stmthiones  ...     Ostrich,  Cassowary,  Apteryx,  &c. 

The  Passeres  consist  of  fifty  families,  which  may  be  arranged 
and  grouped  in  series  as  follows.  It  must  however  be  remem- 
bered that  the  first  family  in  each  series  is  not  always  that 
which  is  most  allied  to  the  last  family  of  the  preceding  series. 
All  extensive  natural  groups  consist  of  divergent  or  branching 
alliances,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  arrange  the  whole  in 
one  continuous  series. 
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A.— Typical  or  Txtrdoid  Passxrkb. 

1. 

Turdidae 

Thrushes. 

2. 

Sylviidae 

Warblers. 

3. 

TimaliidaB 

Babblers. 

4. 

Pannridse 

Reedlings. 

5. 

Cinclida? 

Dippers. 

6. 

Troglodytidxe     . 

Wrens. 

7. 

Chamseidsd 

.. 

8. 

Certhiid» 

Creepers. 

9. 

SittidaB 

Nuthatches. 

10. 

Parid» 

Tits. 

11. 

Liotrichidae 

HiU-tits. 

12. 

PhyllomithidiB . . 

Green  Bulbuls. 

13. 

Pycnonotidae    .. 

Bulbuls. 

14. 

OriolidflB 

Orioles. 

15. 

Campephagida;.. 

Caterpillar-shrikes. 

16. 

Dicrundae 

Drougos. 

17. 

MuscicapidaB    .. 

Flycatchers. 

18. 

PachycephalidaD 

Thick-heads. 

19. 

Laniidae 

Shrikes. 

20. 

Corvidaa 

Crows. 

21. 

Paradiseidaa 

Paradise-birds. 

22. 

Meliphagidae    ... 

Honey-suckers. 

23.  Nectarineidae   .. 

Sun-birds. 

B.- 

-Tanaoroid  Passeres. 

24. 

Dicaeidae 

t.        ...        Flower-peckers. 

26. 

Drepanididae     . . 

—. 

26. 

Caerebidoe 

Sugar-birds. 

27. 

Mniotiltidae 

Wood-warblers. 

28. 

Vireonidae 

Greenlets. 

29. 

AmpelidaD 

Waxwings. 

30. 

Hirundinidae     .. 

Swallows. 

31. 

Icteridae 

Hangnests. 

32. 

Tanagridae 

Tanagers. 

33. 

Fringillidae 

Finches. 

C- 

-Sturnoid  Passeres. 

34. 

Ploceidae 

Weaver-birds. 

35. 

StumidaB 

Starlings. 

36.  Artamidffi 

Swallow-shrikes. 

37. 

Alaudidap 

Larks. 

38. 

Motacillidae 

Wagtails. 

D. — FoRMicARoiD  Passeres. 

39.  Tyrannidao        Tyrants. 

40.  Pipridae  Manakins. 

41.  CotingidaB         Chatterers. 

42.  PhytotomidaB Plant-cutters. 

43.  Eurylaemidae     Broad-bilb. 

44.  Dendrocolaptidae  American  Creepers. 

45.  FormicariidaB Ant-thrushes. 
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D.— FoRMiCAROiD  Passerbs — Continued. 


46.  Pteroptochidas 

47.  Pittidffi 

48.  PaictidsB 


Pittas. 


E. — ^Anomalous  Passeres. 


49.  Mennridas 

50.  Atrichidse 


Lyre-birds. 
Scrub-birds. 


The  preceding  arrangement  is  a  modification  of  that  proposed 
by  myself  in  the  Ibis  (1874,  p.  406).  The  principal  itera- 
tions are  adding  the  families  Panuridse  and  Sittidse  in  series 
A,  commencing  series  B  with  Dicseidse ;  bringing  Vireonidae 
next  to  the  allied  American  family  Mniotiltidje ;  and  placing 
Motacillidae  in  series  C  next  to  Alaudidse.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Professor  Newton  I  place  Menuridae  and  Atrichida3  apart  from 
the  other  Passercs,  as  they  both  possess  striking  peculiarities  of 
anatomical  structure. 

The  heterogeneous  families  constituting  the  order  Picarise  may 
be  conveniently  arranged  as  follows : 


Sub-order — 
Scansores. 


Intermediate  . 


Sub-order — 
Fissirostres. 


51. 
62. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
6L 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
7L 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 


Picidae 

Yungidffi     ... 
Indicatoridfle 
Megalsemidse 
RhamphastidjB 
Musophagidas 
Coliidse 
CuculidsB     . . . 
Leptosomidse 
BucconidaD  ... 
Galbulidaj    . . . 
Coraciidce    . . . 
MeropidsB    . . . 
TodidfiB 
Momotidae  ... 
Trogonidse  ... 
Alcedinidte  ... 
Bucerotidffi  ... 
Upupidte     ... 
Irrisoridse    ... 
Podargidae  ... 
Steatomithidae 
Caprimulgidse 
Cypselidae    . . . 
TrochilidaB  ... 


Woodpeckers. 

Wrynecks. 

Honey-guides. 

Barbets. 

Toucans. 

Plantain-eaters. 

Colies. 

Cuckoos. 

The  Leptosoma. 

Puff-birds. 

Jacamars. 

Rollers. 

Bee-eaters. 

Todies. 

Motmots. 

Trogons. 

Kingfishers. 

Hombills. 

Hoopoes. 

Promerops. 

Frog-mouths. 

The  Guacharo. 

Goatsuckers. 

Swifts. 

Hunmiing-birds. 
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The  Psittaci  or  parrot  tribe  are  still  in  a  very  unsettled  state 
of  classification ;  that  recently  proposed  by  Professor  Grarrod 
differing  widely  from  the  arrangement  adopted  in  Dr.  Finsch's 
monograph  of  the  order.  Taking  advantage  of  the  researches 
of  these  and  other  authors,  the  following  families  are  adopted  as 
the  most  convenient  in  the  present  state  of  our  kuowledge : 


76.  Cacatuidse  ... 

77.  PlatycercidsB 

78.  PftlaeomithidaB 

79.  Trichoglossidffi 

80.  ConuridfiB    ... 

81.  Psittacidse  ... 

82.  Nestoridae  ... 

83.  Stringopidae 


The  Cockatoos. 

The  Broad-tailed  Paroquets  of  Australia. 

The  Oriental  Parrots  and  Paroquets. 

The  Brush-tongued  Paroquets  and  Lories. 

The  Macaws  and  their  allies. 

The  African  and  South  American  Parrots. 

The  Nestors  of  New  Zealand. 

The  Owl-parrots  of  New  Zealand. 


The  Columbse,  or  pigeons,  are  also  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state  as  regards  a  natural  classification.  The  families,  sub- 
families, and  genera  proposed  by  various  authors  are  very 
numerous,  and  often  quite  irreconcilable.  I  therefore  adopt 
only  two  families ;  and  generally  follow  Mr.  G.  R  Gray's  hand- 
list for  the  genera,  except  where  trustworthy  authorities  exist 


for  a  different  arrangement. 


The  families  are : 


84.  Columbidfla 

85.  Dididse 


Pigeons  and  Doves. 

The  extinct  Dodo  and  allies. 


The   Gallinfle,  or  game-birds,   may   be    divided    into  seven 
families  : 


Fam. 

86.  Pteroclidoj 

87.  Tetraonidse 


88.  PhasianidsB 

89.  Tnmicidae 

90.  Megapodiidoc 

91.  Cracidse 

92.  Tiuainidss 


Sub-fam. 


'  Pavoninae    . . . 

Lophophorinse 

Phasianinse ... 

EuplocaminaD 
I  Gallinse 

Meleaffrinse... 
i  Numidin®  ... 


r  Cracinae 
.  <  Penelopinpe  . . 
(  Oreophasinas 


Sand-grouse. 

Partridges  and  Grouse. 

Peafowl 

Tragopans,  &c. 

Pheasants. 

Fire-backed  Pheasants,  &c. 

Jungle-fowl. 

Turkeys. 

Guinea-fowl. 

Hemipodes. 

Mound-makers. 

Curassows. 

Guans. 

Mountain-pheasant. 

Tlnumous. 
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The  Opisthocomi  consist  of  one  family  containing  a  single 
species,  the  "  Heeeo  "  of  Guiana. 

Family  93.  Opisthocomidse. 

The  Accipitres,  or  birds  of  prey,  which  were  long  considered 
to  be  the  highest  and  most  perfect  order  of  birds,  are  now 
properly  placed  lower  down  in  the  series,  their  affinities  being 
more  with  the  aquatic  than  with  the  perching  birds.  The 
following  is  the  arrangement  adopted  by  Mr.  Sharpe  in  his 
recently  published  British  Museum  catalogue  of  diurnal  birds 
of  prey : — 


BabK>rder9. 


Fam. 


I  94.  VulturidaB 
Falcones  '  95.  Serpentariidse 

1 96.  Falconidss 


PandIones...97.  PandionidaB 
Striges     ...98.  Strigid^e 


Sub-fiimiliea. 

( Vulturinse 

(  SarcorhamphinaB 
( Polybomiae 
'  AccipitrinsB 
(  Buteoninae 

'  Aquilinae 

I  Falconinffi 


Vultures. 

Turkey-buzzards. 

Caracaras. 

Hawks. 

Buzzards. 

Eagles. 

Falcons. 

Fishing-eagles. 

Owls. 


The  Grallae  or  Grallatores  are  in  a  very  unsettled  state.  The 
following  series  of  famQies  is  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
some  of  the  best  modem  ornithologists  : 


99.  Rallidse    ... 
1(H).  Scolopacidae 

101.  Chionididse 

102.  Thinocorid83 

103.  Parridae   ... 

104.  Glareolidse 

105.  Charadriidee 

106.  Otididae   ... 

107.  Gruidae    ... 

108.  Cariamidae 

109.  Aramidae... 

110.  PsophiidaQ 

111.  Eurypygidae 

112.  Rhinochoetidae 

113.  Ardeidae  ... 

114.  Plataleidae 

115.  Ciconiidae 

116.  Palamedeidse 

117.  Phaenicopteridfe  . 


...  Rails,  &c. 

. . .  Sandpipers  and  Snipes 

. . .  Sheath-bills. 

...  Quail-snipes. 

. . .  Jacanas. 

. . .  Pratincoles. 

. . .  Plovers, 

. . .  Bustards. 

. . .  Cranes. 

...  (yariamas. 

. . .  Guaraunas. 

. .  Trumpeters. 

Sun-bittems. 

. . .  Kagus. 

. .  Herons. 

.  Spoonbills  and  Ibis. 

. .  Storks. 

. .  Screamers. 

Flamingoes. 
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The  Anseres  or  Natatores  are  almost  equally  unsettled.     The^ 
flamingoes  are  usually  placed  in  this  order,  but  their  habits  best 
assort  with  those  of  the  waders. 


Fam. 

118.  Anatidaj      

Duck  and  Geese. 

119.  LaridaB         

Gulls. 

120.  Procellariidae 

Petrels. 

121.  Pelecanidse 

PelicATia. 

122.  Spheniscidae 

Penguins. 

123.  ColymbidflB 

Divers. 

124.  Podicipidae 

...     Grebes. 

125.  Alcidae        

Auks. 

The  last  order  of  birds  is  the  Struthiones  or  Ratitse,  considered 
by  many  naturalists  to  form' a  distinct  sub-class.  It  consists  of 
comparatively  few  species,  either  living  or  recently  extinct. 


Fam. 
ri26.  Struthionid* 
Living <  127.  Casuariidie   ... 
(l28.  Apterygidae  ... 
(  129.  Dinomithids 
Extinct  <  130.  Palapterygidae 
(  131.  .iSpyornithidaB 


Ostriches. 

Cassowaries. 

Apteryx. 

DinomiB. 

Palapter^. 

^pyoniis. 


REPTILES. 

In  reptiles  I  follow  the  classification  of  Dr.  Gtinther  as  given 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  clvii.,  p.  625.  He  divides 
the  class  into  five  orders  as  follows : — 


Sub-classes. 

I.  Squamata   .. 

II.  Loricata 
IIL  Oataphracta 


Orders. 

1.  Ophidia 

2.  Lacertilia 

^3.  Rhyncocephalina 

4.  Crocodilia     ... 

5.  Chelonia 


Serpents. 
Lizards. 
The  Hatteria. 
Crocodiles. 
Tortoises. 


In  the  arrangement  of  the  families  comprised  in  each  of  these 
orders  I  also  follow  the  arrangement  of  Dr.  Giinther  and  Dr. 
J.  E.  Gray,  as  given  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  or  as 
modified  by  the  former  gentleman  who  has  kindly  given  me 
much  personal  information. 
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The  Ophidia,  or  Snakes,  form  the  first  order  and  are  classified 
as  follows : — 


Innocaons  Snakes  < 


Yenomoos  Colubrine 
Snakes    


Yiperine  Snakes 


...{ 


Fun  I. 

1.  Typhlopidae 

2.  Tortricid® 

3.  Xenopeltidss 

4.  Uropeltids 

5.  Cal^unaridffi 

6.  Oligbdontidffi. 

7.  ColubridfiB 

8.  Homalopsidffi     .. 

9.  Psammophid®   .. 

10.  BachiodontldsB. 

11.  DendrophidfiB 

12.  DryiophidsB 

13.  DipsasidflB 

14.  ScytalidsB. 

15.  LycodontidsB 

16.  AmblycephalidsB 

17.  Pythonida 

18.  Erycid®     

19.  AcrochordidfiB    ... 

20.  Elapidffi      

I  21.  DendraspididfiD. 

1 22.  Atractaspididae. 

23.  Hydrophida 

24.  CrotalidflB 

25  Yiperidae     ...     . 


>  Burrowing  Snakes. 

Dwarf  ground-snakes. 

Colubrine  Snakes. 
Fresh-water  Snakes. 
Desert-snakes. 

Tree-snakes. 
Whip-snakes. 
Nocturnal  tree-snakes. 

Fanged  ground-snakes. 

Blunt-heads. 

Pythons. 

Sand-snakes. 

Wart-snakesr 

Cobras,  &c. 


Sea-snakes. 

Pit-vipers. 
True  yipers 


The  second  order,  Lacertilia,  are  arranged  as  follows : — 


Fain. 

26.  TrogonophidsB  ... 

27.  ChirotidiB 

28.  Amphisbnnidae 

29.  Lepidostemidse 

30.  Yaranidfc 

31.  Helodermidse. 

32.  Teidae    

33.  Lacertidn 

34.  ZonuridsB 

35.  Chalcid®. 

36.  Anadiadce. 

37.  Chirocolidse. 

38.  Iphisadse. 

39.  Cercosauridse. 

40.  Chamsesauridae. 

41.  GymnopthalmidsQ 

42.  PygopodidsB 

43.  Aprasiadie. 


>  Amphisbeenians. 

Water  Lizards. 

Teguexins. 

>  Land  Lizards 


Gape-eyed  Scinks. 
Two-legged  Lizards. 

H  2 
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Fam. 

44.  Llalidse. 

45.  ScincidiB  Sclnks. 

46.  OphiomoridsB Snake-lizards. 

47.  Sepidn Sand-lizards. 

48.  AcontiadK. 

49.  Geckotidae        Geckoes. 

50.  Ignanidse  Igaanas. 

51.  Agamidss  Fringed  Lizards. 

52.  Chameleonidse Chameleons. 


The  third  order,  Rhyncocephalina  consists  of  a  single  family : — 

53.  RhyncocephalidsB     The  Hatteria  of  New  Zealand. 

The  fourth  order,   Crocodilia  or  Loricata,  consists  of  three 
families  : — 

54.  Cktyialidse         Gavials. 

55.  Orocodilidffi       Crocodiles. 

56.  AUi(;;atoridse      Alligators. 

The  fifth  order,  Chelonia,  consists  of  four  families : — 


57.  Testiidinidee     Land  and  fresh-water  Tortoises. 

58.  Chelydidas        Fresh-water  Turtles. 

59.  Trionychid®     Soft  Turtles. 

60.  Cheloniida      Sea  Turtles. 


AMPHIBIA. 

In  the  Amphibia  I  follow  the  classification  of  Professor 
Mivart,  as  given  for  a  large  part  of  the  order  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Zoological  Society  for  1869.  For  the  remainder  I  follow 
Dr.  Strauch,  Dr.  Gunther,  and  a  MSS.  arrangement  kindly 
furnished  me  by  Professor  Mivart. 

The  class  is  fii-st  divided  into  three  groups  or  orders,  and  then 
into  families  as  follows : — 
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Fam. 
1.   Csciliadse 


Order  I.— PSEUDOPHIDIA. 

CsBcilia. 


Order  II.— BATEACHIA  URODELA. 


2.  Sirenid^s     ... 

3.  Proteidse     ... 

4.  Amphiumidn 

5.  Menopomidae 

6.  SalamandridiB 


SirexL 

Proteus. 

Amphiuma. 

Giant  Salamanders. 

Salamanders  and  Newts. 


Order  IIL  BATEACHIA  ANOURA. 


Fkol 

7.  RhinophrynidiB 

8.  Phryniscidse    .. 

9.  Hykplesidffi    .. 

10.  Bufonids...     . 

11.  Xenorhinidse   ., 

12.  Engystomids  . 

13.  BombinatoridsB 

14.  Plectromantidn 
16.  Alytids 


oridsB      ^ 
jitidn      >Fro 


Toads. 


Frogs. 


Fam. 

16.  Pelodiyadffi 

17.  HyUdflB     ... 

18.  Polypedatidse 

19.  Ranidn    ... 
23.  Discoglossidffi 

21.  Pipid£8      ... 

22.  Dactylethridse 


V  Tree  Frogs. 

I  Frogs. 

)  Tongaeless 
}      Toads. 


FISHES. 

These  are  arranged  accordiDg  to  the  classification  of  Dr. 
Gtinther,  whose  great  work  "The  British  Museum  Catalogue  of 
Fishes,"  has  furnished  almost  all  the  material  for  our  account 
of  the  distribution  of  the  class. 

In  that  work  all  existing  fishes  are  arranged  in  six  sub-classes 
and  thirteen  orders.  A  study  of  the  extraordinary  Ceratodus 
from  Australia  has  induced  Dr.  Gtinther  to  unite  three  of  his 
sub-classes ;  but  as  his  catalogue  will  long  remain  a  handbook 
for  every  student  of  fishes,  it  seems  better  to  follow  the  arrange- 
ment there  given,  indicating  his  later  views  by  bracketing 
together  the  groups  he  now  thinks  should  be  united. 
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Sub-class. 

Order. 

47 

BemarkA. 

f    1. 

^cantlioptervgii    ... 

Oastprosteidse  to  Notacanthi. 

2. 

Do.  Pharyncognathi 
Acantliim       

5 

Pomacentridse  to  Chromidce. 

TeleoBtei    ...' 

3. 

6 

Gadopsidffi  to  PleurouectidtR. 

._: 

4. 

Physostomi    

29 

Siluridee  to  Pegasida. 

« 

6. 

Lophobranchii 

2 

Solenostomidfe  and  Syngnathide. 

^5 

6. 

Plectognathi 

2 

Sclerodermi  and  Gymnodontes. 

^ 

Dipnoi       ...      7. 

Sirenoidei      

1 

Sirenoidei. 

C 

ft 
Ganoidei             ^ 

Holostei         

3 

Amiidffi  to  Lepidosteidw. 

Chondrostei. 

2 

Accipenseridae  and  Polydontidae. 

Chondropte-      10. 

Holocephala 

1 

Chimaeridae. 

rygii           11. 

Plagiostomata 

15 

CarchariidBB  to  Myliobatidae. 

Cyclostomata    12. 

Marsipobranchii    ... 

2 

Petromyzontidae  and  l^Iyxinidee. 

Leptocardii        13. 

Cirrhostomi 

1 

Cirrhostomi. 



Total     ...     116  families. 


IN-SECTS. 

The  families  and  genera  of  insects  are  so  immensely  numerous, 
probably  exceeding  fifty-fold  those  of  all  other  land  animals, 
that  for  this  cause  alone  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter  fully 
into  their  distribution.  It  is  also  quite  unnecessary,  because 
many  of  the  groups  are  so  liable  to  be  transported  by  accidental 
causes,  that  they  afford  no  useful  information  for  our  subject ; 
while  others  are  so  obscure  and  uninteresting  that  they  have 
been  very  partially  collected  and  studied,  and  are  for  this 
reason  equally  ineligible.  I  have  therefore  selected  a  few  of 
the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  families,  which  have  been  so 
assiduously  collected  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  so  carefully 
studied  at  home,  as  to  afford  valuable  materials  for  com- 
parison with  the  vertebrate  groups,  when  we  have  made  due 
allowance  for  the  dependence  of  many  insects  on  peculiar  forms 
of  vegetation,  and '  the  facility  with  which  many  of  thera  are 
transported  either  in  the  egg,  larva,  or  perfect  state,  by  winds, 
currents,  and  other  less  known  means. 

I  confine  myself  then,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  sixteen 
families  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera  or  butterflies,  and  to  six  of  the 
most  extensive,  conspicuous,  and  popular  families  of  Coleoptera. 
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The  number  of  species  of  Butterflies  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  Birds,  while  the  six  families  of  Coleoptera  selected,  comprise 
more  than  twenty  thousand  species,  far  exceeding  the  number  of 
all  other  vertebrates.  These  families  have  all  been  recently  cata- 
logued, so  that  we  have  very  complete  information  as  to  their 
arrangement  and  distribution. 

LEPIDOPTERA  DIURNA,  OR  BUTTERFLIES. 

Fam.  Fam. 

1.  Danaids.  9.  Libythseidse. 

2.  Saiyrida.  10.  Nemeobiidae. 

3.  Elymniidie.  11.  Eurygonidse. 

4.  MorphidsB.  12.  EryciDidse. 
6.  Bra8SolidsB.  13.  Lycsenidn. 

6.  AcraeidflB.  14.  Pierids. 

7.  Heliconidse.  15.  Papilionidn. 

8.  Nymphalidflc.  16.  Hesperidee. 

COLEOPTERA,  OR  BEETLES. 

Fam.  Fam. 

1.  Cicindelids...  Tiger-beetles.  4.  CetoniidsB    ...  Rose-chafers. 

2.  Caiabidse     ...  Ground-beetles.  6.  Buprestidse  . . .  Metallic  Beetles. 

3.  Lncanids     ...  Stag-beetles.  6.  Longicomia  ...  Long-homed  Beetles. 

The  above  families  comprise  the  extensive  series  of  ground 
beetles  (Carabidse)  containing  about  9,000  species,  and  the  Longi- 
coms,  which  are  nearly  as  numerous  and  surpass  them  in  variety 
of  form  and  colour  as  well  as  in  beauty.  The  Cetoniidae  and 
Buprestidse  are  among  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  of  beetles ; 
the  Lucanidae  are  pre-eminent  for  remarkable  form,  and  the 
Cicindelidfle  for  elegance;  and  all  the  families  are  especial 
favourites  with  entomologists,  so  that  the  whole  earth  has  been 
ransacked  to  procure  fresh  species. 

Results  deduced  from  a  study  of  these  will,  therefore,  fairly 
represent  the  phenomena  of  distribution  of  Coleoptera,  and, 
as  tliey  are  very  varied  in  their  habits,  perhaps  of  insects  in 
general. 
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MOLLUSCA. 

The   MoUusca   are    usually    divided   into    five    classes    rs 
follows : — 


Classes. 
I.  Cephalopoda 
II.  Gasteropoda 

III.  Pteropoda 

IV.  Bracmopoda 
V.  CoDchifera 


Cuttle-fish. 

Snails  and  aquatic  Uniyalves. 
Oceanic  Snails. 
Symmetrical  Biyalyes. 
Unsymmetrical  Bivalves. 


The  Gasteropoda  and  Conchifera  alone  contain  land  and 
freshwater  forms,  and  to  these  we  shall  chiefly  confine  our 
illustrations  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Mollusca. 
The  classification  followed  is  that  of  Dr.  Pfeifier  for  the 
Operculata  and  Dr.  Von  Martens  for  the  Helicidae.  The 
families  chiefly  referred  to  are : — 


In-operculata 


Operculata  ... 


Class  IL-GASTEROPODA. 

Order  2. — ^Pulmonifera. 
Fam. 
^1.  Helicidae. 
2.  Limacids. 
I  3.  Oncidiadse. 

4.  Limmeidse. 

5.  Auriculidffi. 
I  6.  Aciculidse. 
^7.  Diplommatinidcc. 
I  8.  Cvclostomidce. 
I  9.  Helicinidse. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  EXTINCT  MAMMALIA  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

Although  it  may  seem  somewhat  out  of  place  to  begin  the 
systematic  treatment  of  our  subject  with  extinct  rather  than 
with  living  animals,  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  that  we 
may  see  the  meaning  and  trace  the  causes  of  the  existing  dis- 
tribution of  animal  forms.  It  is  true,  that  the  animals  found 
fossil  in  a  country  are  very  generally  allied  to  those  which  still 
inhabit  it ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  universally  the  case.  If  it 
were,  the  attempt  to  elucidate  our  subject  by  Palaeontology 
would  be  hopeless,  since  the  past  would  show  us  the  same 
puzzling  diversities  of  faunas  and  floras  that  now  exist.  We 
find  however  very  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  it  is 
these  exceptions  which  tell  us  of  the  past  migrations  of  whole 
groups  of  animals.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  determine  what 
portion  of  the  existing  races  of  animals  in  a  country  are  de- 
scendants of  its  ancient  fauna,  and  which  are  comparatively 
modem  immigrants ;  and  combining  these  movements  of  the 
forms  of  life  with  known  or  probable  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  land  and  sea,  we  shall  sometimes  be  able  to  trace  approxi- 
mately the  long  series  of  changes  which  have  resulted  in  the 
actual  state  of  things.  To  gain  this  knowledge  is  our  object  in 
studying  the  "  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,"  and  our 
plan  of  study  must  be  determined,  mainly,  by  the  facilities  it 
affords  us  for  attaining  this  object.  In  discussing  the  countless 
details  of  distribution  we  shall  meet  with  in  our  survey  of  the 
zoological  regions,  we  shall  often  find  it  useful  to  refer  to  the 
evidence  we  possess  of  the  range  of  the  group  in  question  in 
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past  times  ;  and  when  we  attempt  to  generalise  the  phenomena 
on  a  large  scale,  with  the  details  fresh  in  our  memorj',  we  shall 
find  a  reference  to  the  extinct  faunas  of  various  epochs  to  be 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  degree  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Palaeontology  of  various 
parts  of  the  world  is  so  unequal,  that  it  will  not  be  advisable  to 
treat  the  subject  under  each  of  our  six  regions.  Yet  some  sub- 
division must  be  made,  and  it  seems  best  to  consider  separately 
the  extinct  animals  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Worlds.  Those  of 
Europe  and  Asia  are  intimately  connected,  and  throw  light  on 
the  past  changes  which  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
three  great  continental  Old  World  regions,  with  their  various 
subdivisions.  The  wonderful  extinct  fauna  recently  discovered 
in  North  America,  with  what  was  previously  known  from  South 
temperate  America,  not  only  elucidates  the  past  history  of  the 
whole  continent,  but  also  gives  indications  of  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres. 

The  materials  to  be  dealt  with  are  enormous ;  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  general  summary,  with  fuller 
details  on  those  points  which  directly  bear  upon  our  special 
subject.  The  objects  of  most  interest  to  the  pure  zoologist  and 
to  the  geologist — ^those  strange  forms  which  are  farthest  removed 
from  any  now  living — are  of  least  interest  to  us,  since  we  aim 
at  tracing  the  local  origin  or  birthplace  of  existing  genera  and 
families;  and  for  this  purpose  animals  whose  afiBnities  with 
living  forms  are  altogether  doubtful,  are  of  no  value  whatever. 

The  great  mass  of  the  vertebrate  fossils  of  the  tertiary  period 
consist  of  mammalia,  and  this  is  precisely  the  class  which  is  of 
most  value  in  the  determination  of  zoological  regions.  The 
animals  of  the  secondary  period,  though  of  the  highest  interest 
to  the  zoologist  are  of  little  importance  to  us ;  both  because  of 
their  very  imcertain  affinities  for  any  existing  groups,  and  also 
because  we  can  form  no  adequate  notion  of  the  distribution  of 
land  and  sea  in  those  remote  epochs.  Our  great  object  is  to 
trace  back,  step  by  step,  the  varying  distribution  of  the  chief 
forms  of  life ;  and  to  deduce,  wherever  possible,  the  physical 
changes  which  must  have  accompanied  or  caused  such  changes. 
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l?he  natural  division  of  our  subject  therefore  is  into  geological 
periods.  We  first  go  back  to  the  Post-Pliocene  period/ which 
includes  that  of  the  caves  and  gravels  of  Europe  containing  flint 
implements,  and  extends  back  to  the  deposit  of  the  glacial  drift 
in  the  concluding  phase  of  the  glacial  epocL  Next  we  have 
the  Pliocene  period,  divided  into  its  later  portion  (the  Newer 
Pliocene)  which  includes  the  Glacial  epoch  of  the  northern 
hemisphere ;  and  its  earlier  portion  (the  Older  Pliocene),  repre- 
sented by  the  red  and  coralline  crag  of  England,  and  deposits  of 
similar  age  in  the  continent.  During  this  earlier  epoch  the 
climate  was  not  very  dissimilar  from  that  which  now  prevails ; 
but  we  next  get  evidence  of  a  still  earlier  period,  the  Miocene, 
when  a  warmer  climate  prevailed  in  Europe,  and  the  whole 
fauna  and  flora  were  very  different.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  tertiary  .deposits,  and  furnishes  us 
with  the  most  valuable  materials  for  our  present  study. 
Further  back  still  we  have  the  Eocene  period,  with  apparently 
an  almost  tropical  climate  in  Europe ;  and  here  we  find  a  clue 
to  some  of  the  most  puzzling  facts  in  the  distribution  of  living 
animals.  Our  knowledge  of  this  epoch  is  however  very  im- 
perfect; and  we  wait  for  discoveries  that  will  elucidate  some 
of  the  mystery  that  still  hangs  over  the  origin  and  migrations 
of  many  important  families.  Beyond  this  there  is  a  great  chasm 
in  the  geological  record  as  regards  land  animals ;  and  we  have  to 
go  so  far  back  into  the  past,  that  when  we  again  meet  with  mam- 
malia, birds,  and  land-reptiles,  they  appear  under  such  archaic 
forms  that  they  cease  to  have  any  local  or  geographical  signi- 
ficance, and  we  can  only  refer  them  to  wide-spread  classes 
and  orders.  For  the  purpose  of  elucidating  geographical  distri- 
bution, therefore,  it  is,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
unnecessary  to  go  back  beyond  the  tertiary  period  of  geology. 

The  remains  of  Mammalia  being  so  much  more  numerous  and 
important  than  those  of  other  classes,  we  shall  at  first  confine 
ourselves  almost  exclusively  to  these.  What  is  known  of  the 
birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  of  the  tertiary  epoch  will  be  best 
indicated  by  a  brief  connected  sketch  of  their  fossils  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  which  we  shall  give  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
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Historic  Period. — In  tracing  back  the  history  of  the  organic 
world  we  find,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  historical  period, 
that  some  animals  have  become  extinct,  while  the  distribution  of 
others  has  been  materially  changed.  The  Rytina  of  the  North 
Pacific,  the  dodo  of  Mauritius,  and  the  great  auk  of  the  North 
Atlantic  coasts,  have  been  exterminated  almost  in  our  own 
times.  The  kitchen-middens  of  Denmark  contain  remains  of 
the  capercailzie,  the  Bos  primigeniiis,  and  the  beaver.  The  first 
still  abounds  farther  north,  the  second  is  extinct,  and  the  third 
is  becoming  so  in  Europe.  The  great  Irish  elk,  a  huge-antlered 
deer,  probably  existed  almost  down  to  historic  times. 

Pldsiocene  or  Post-Pliocene  Period. — We  first  meet  with  proofs 
of  important  changes  in  the  character  of  the  European  fauna,  in 
studying  the  remains  found  in  the  caverns  of  England  and  France, 
which  have  recently  been  so.  well  explored.  These  cave-remains 
are  probably  all  subsequent  to  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  they  all 
come  within  the  period  of  man's  occupation  of  the  country.  Yet 
we  find  clear  proo&  of  two  distinct  kinds  of  change  in  the 
forms  of  animal  life.  First  we  have  a  change  clearly  trace- 
able to  a  difference  of  climate.  We  find  such  arctic  forms  as 
the  rein-deer,  the  musk-sheep,  the  glutton,  and  the  lemming, 
with  the  manmioth  and  the  woolly  rhinoceros  of  the  Siberian 
ice-cliffs,  inhabiting  this  country  and  even  the  south  of  France. 
This  is  held  to  be  good  proof  that  a  sub-arctic  climate  pre- 
vailed over  all  Central  Europe  ;  and  this  climate,  together  with 
the  continental  condition  of  Britain,  will  sufficiently  explain 
such  a  southward  range  of  what  are  now  arctic  forms. 

But  together  with  this  change  we  have  another  that  seems  at 
first  sight  to  be  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction.  We  meet 
with  numerous  animals  which  now  only  inhabit  Africa,  or  South 
Europe,  or  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia.  Such  are,  large  felines- 
some  closely  related  to  the  lion  {Felis  spekea),  others  of  alto- 
gether extinct  type  (Machairodvs)  and  forming  the  extreme  de- 
velopment of  the  feline  race ; — ^hyaenas  ;  horses  of  two  or  more 
species ;  and  a  hippopotamus.  If  we  go  a  little  further  back,  to 
the  remains  furnished  by  the  gravels  and  brick-earths,  we  still 
find  the  same  association  of  forms.    The  reindeer,  the  glutton, 
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the  musk-sheep,  and  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  are  associated  with 
several  other  species  of  rhinoceros  and  elephant ;  with  nume- 
rous civets,  now  abundant  only  in  warm  countries ;  and  with 
antelopes  of  several  species.  We  also  meet  here  with  a  great 
extension  of  range  of  forms  now  limited  to  small  areas.  The 
Saiga  antelope  of  Eastern  Europe  occurs  in  France,  where  wild 
sheep  and  goats  and  the  chamois  were  then  found,  together  with 
several  species  of  deer,  of  bear,  and  of  hysena.  A  few  extinct 
genera  even  come  down  to  this  late  period,  such  as  the  great 
sabre-toothed  tiger,  Machairodus  ;  Galeotherium,  a  form  of  Viver- 
rid8B;  PcUceospalax,  allied  to  the  mole;  and  Trogontherium,  a 
gigantic  form  of  beaver. 

We  find  then,  that  even  at  so  early  a  stage  of  our  inquiries  we 
meet  with  a  problem  in  distribution  by  no  means  easy  to  solve. 
How  are  we  to  explain  the  banishment  from  Europe  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time  (geologically  speaking)  of  so  many  forms  of  life 
now  characteristic  of  warmer  countries,  and  this  too  during  a 
period  when  the  climate  of  Central  Europe  was  itself  becoming 
warmer  ?  Such  a  change  must  almost  certainly  have  been  due 
to  changes  of  physical  geography,  which  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  understand  when  we  have  examined  the  preceding  Pliocene 
period.  We  may  here  notice,  however,  that  so  far  as  we  yet 
know,  this  great  recent  change  in  the  character  of  the  fauna  is 
confined  to  the  western  part  of  the  Palaearctic  region.  In  caves 
in  the  Altai  Mountains  examined  by  Prof.  Brandt,  a  great  col- 
lection of  fossil  bones  was  discovered.  These  comprised  the 
Siberian  rhinoceros  and  mammoth,  and  the  cave  hyaena ;  but  all 
the  others,  more  than  thirty  distinct  species,  are  now  living  in 
or  near  the  same  regions.  We  may  perhaps  impute  this  dif- 
ference to  the  fact  that  the  migi'ation  of  Southern  types  into 
this  part  of  Siberia  was  prevented  by  the  great  mountain  and 
desert  barrier  of  the  Central  Asiatic  plateau ;  whereas  in  Europe 
there  was  at  this  time  a  land  connection  with  Africa.  Post- 
pliocene  deposits  and  caverns  in  Algeria  have  yielded  remains 
resembling  the  more  southern  European  types  of  the  Post- 
pliocene  period,  but  without  any  admixture  of  Arctic  forms; 
showing,   as  we  might  expect,  that  the  glacial  cold  did  not 
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extend  so  far  south.  We  have  here  remains  of  Equus,  Bos, 
Antilope,  Hippopotamus,  Elephas,  Rhinoceros,  Ursus,  Canis, 
and  Hycena,  together  with  Phacochosrus,  an  African  type  of. 
swine  which  has  not  occurred  in  the  European  deposits. 

It  is  perhaps  to  the  earlier  portion  of  this  period  that  the 
Merycotherium  of  the  Siberian  drift  belongs.  This  was  an 
animal  related  to  the  living  camel,  thus  supporting  the  view  that 
the  CamelidoR  are  essentially  denizens  of  the  extra-tropical  zone. 

Pliocene  Period. 

Primates. — ^We  here  first  meet  with  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  monkeys  in  Central  Europe.  Species  of  Macacus  have  left 
remains  not  only  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  of  the  Val  d'Amo  in 
Italy,  but  in  beds  of  the  same  age  at  Grays  in  Essex  ;  while 
Semnopithecus  and  Cercopitfiecus,  genera  now  confined  to  the 
Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions  respectively,  have  been  found  in 
the  Pliocene  deposits  of  the  South  of  France  and  Italy. 

Cai^nivora. — Most  of  the  genera  which  occurred  in  the  Post 
Pliocene  are  found  here  also,  and  many  of  the  same  species.  Few 
new  forms  appear,  except  Jlycenarctos,  a  large  bear  with  characters 
approaching  the  hysenas,  and  Pristiphoca,  a  new  form  of  seal, 
both  from  the  Older  Pliocene  of  France ;  and  Galecynus,  a  fox- 
like animal  intermediate  between  Canis  and  Viverra,  from  the 
Pliocene  of  (Eninghen  in  Switzerland. 

Cetacea. — Species  of  Balama,  Physeter,  and  Delphinus  occur  in 
the  Older  Pliocene  of  England  and  France,  and  with  these  the 
remains  of  many  extinct  forms,  Bala^nodon  and  Hoplocetus 
(Balsenidse) ;  Bdemnoziphius  and  Clwneziphius  (Hyperoodontidae), 
and  Halitherium,  an  extinct  form  of  the  next  order — Sirenia, 
now  confined  to  the  tropics,  although  the  recently  extinct  Rytina 
of  the  N.  W.  Pacific  shows  that  it  is  also  adapted  for  tem- 
perate climates. 

Vngviata, — The  Pliocene  deposits  are  not  very  rich  in  this 
order.  The  horses  {Equidm)  are  represented  by  the  genus  Equips  ; 
and  here  we  first  meet  with  Hipparion,  in  which  small  lateral 
toes  appear.     Both  genera  occur  in  British  deposits  of  this  age. 
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A  more  interesting  fact  for  us  is  the  occurrence  of  the  genus 
Tapirtts  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  of  France  and  in  the  older  beds 
of  both  France  and  England,  since  this  genus  is  now  isolated 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  eastern  and  western  tropics.  The 
genera  Rhinoceros,  HippopotamvSi  and  Sus,  occur  here  as  in  the 
preceding  epoch. 

We  next  come  to  the  deer  genus  (Cervns),  which  appears  to 
have  been  at  its  maximum  in  this  period,  no  less  than  eight 
species  occurring  in  the  Norwich  Crag,  and  Forest-beds.  Among 
the  Bovidse,  the  antelopes,  ox,  and  bison,  are  the  only  forms  repre- 
sented here,  as  in  the  Post-Pliocene  period.  Passing  on  to  the 
Proboscidea,  we  find  three  species  of  elephants  and  two  of  Mas- 
todon preserved  in  European  beds  of  this  period,  all  distinct  from 
those  of  Post-Pliocene  times. 

Rodentia. — In  this  order  we  find  representatives  of  many 
living  European  forms ;  as  Cricetv^s  (hamster),  Arvicola  (vole), 
Castor  (beaver),  Ardomys  (marmot),  Hysirix  (porcupine), 
Lepus  (hare),  and  Loffomys  (pika) ;  and  a  few  that  are  extinct, 
the  most  important  being  Chalicomys,  allied  to  the  beaver; 
and  Issiodromys,  said  to  come  nearest  to  the  remarkable 
Pedetes  of  South  Africa,  both  found  in  the  Pliocene  formations 
of  France. 

Oen^eral  Conductions  as  to  Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  Faunas  of 
Europe, — This  completes  the  series  of  fossil  forms  of  the  Pliocene 
deposits  of  Europa  They  show  us  that  the  presence  of  numer- 
ous large  carnivora  and  ungulates  (now  almost  wholly  tropical)  in 
the  Post- Pliocene  period,  was  due  to  no  exceptional  or  temporary 
cause,  but  was  the  result  of  a  natural  succession  from  similar 
races  which  had  inhabited  the  same  countries  for  long  preceding 
ages.  In  order  to  understand  the  vast  periods  of  time  covered 
by  the  Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  formations,  the  works  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  must  be  studied.  We  shall  then  come  to  see,  that 
the  present  condition  of  the  fauna  of  Europe  is  wholly  new  and 
exceptional  For  a  long  succession  of  ages,  various  forms  of 
monkeys,  hyaenas,  lions,  horses,  hipparions,  tapirs,  rhinoceroses, 
hippopotami,  elephants,  mastodons,  deer,  and  antelopes,  together 
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with  almost  all  the  forms  now  living,  produced  a  rich  and  varied 
fauna  such  as  we  now  see  only  in  the  open  country  of  tropical 
Africa.  During  all  this  period  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  climate  or  other  physical  conditions  of  Europe  were  more 
favourable  to  the  existence  of  these  animals  than  now.  We  must 
look  upon  them,  therefore,  as  true  indigenes  of  the  country,  and 
their  comparatively  recent  extinction  or  banishment  as  a  remark- 
able phenomenon  for  which  there  must  have  been  some  adequate 
cause.  What  this  cause  was  we  can  only  conjecture;  but  it 
seems  most  probable  that  it  was  due  to  the  combined  action  of 
the  Glacial  period,  and  the  subsidence  of  large  areas  of  land  once 
connecting  Europe  with  Africa.  The  existence,  in  the  small 
island  of  Malta,  of  no  less  than  three  extinct  species  of  elephant 
(two  of  very  small  stature),  of  a  gigantic  dormouse,  an  extinct 
hippopotamus,  and  other  mammalia,  together  with  the  occurrence 
of  remains  of  hippopotamus  in  the  caves  of  Gibraltar,  indicate 
very  clearly  that  during  the  Pliocene  epoch,  and  perhaps  during 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Post-Pliocene,  a  connection  existed 
between  South  Europe  and  North  Africa  in  at  least  these  two 
localities.  At  the  same  time  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Britain  was  united  to  the  Continent,  what  is  now  the  German 
Ocean  constituting  a  great  river-vaUey.  During  the  height  of 
the  Glacial  epoch,  these  large  animals  would  probably  retire  into 
this  Mediterranean  land  and  into  North  Africa,  making  annual 
migrations  northwards  during  the  summer.  But  as  the  connect- 
ing land  sank  and  became  narrower  and  narrower,  the  migrating 
herds  would  diminish,  and  at  last  cease  altogether ;  and  when  the 
glacial  cold  had  passed  away  would  be  altogether  prevented  from 
returning  to  their  former  haunts. 


MiocEKB  Period. 

We  now  come  to  a  period  which  was  wonderfully  rich  in  all 
forms  of  life,  and  of  which  the  geological  record  is  exceptionally 
complete.  Various  lacustrine,  estuarine,  and  other  deposits  in 
Europe,  North  India,  and  North  America,  have  furnished  such  a 
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vast  number  of  remaius  of  extinct  mammalia,  as  to  solve  many 
zoological  problems,  and  to  throw  great  light  on  the  early  distri- 
bution and  centres  of  dispersal  of  various  groups  of  animals.  In 
order  to  show  the  bearing  of  these  remains  on  our  special  sub- 
ject, we  will  first  give  an  account  of  the  extinct  fauna  of  Greece, 
of  the  Upper  Miocene  period ;  since  this,  being  nearest  to  Africa 
and  Asia,  best  exhibits  the  relations  of  the  old  European  fauna 
to  those  countries.  We  shall  then  pass  to  the  Miocene  fauna  of 
France  and  Central  £urope ;  and  conclude  with  the  remarkable 
Siwalik  and  other  Indian  extinct  faunas,  which  throw  an  addi- 
tional light  on  the  early  history  of  the  animal  life  of  the  great 
old-world  continents. 

Extinct  Animals  of  Oreece. 

These  are  from  the  Upper  Miocene  deposits  at  Pikermi,  near 
Athens,  and  were  collected  by  M.  Gaudry  a  few  years  ago. 
They  comprise  ten  living  and  eighteen  extinct  genera  of  mam- 
malia, with  a  few  birds  and  reptiles. 

Primates. — These  are  represented  by  MesapitJiecus,  a  genus 
believed  to  be  intermediate  between  the  two  Indian  genera  of 
monkeys,  Seranapithecus  and  Macacm. 

Camivora, — ^These  were  abundant.  Of  Fdis  there  were  four 
species,  ranging  from  the  size  of  a  cat  to  that  of  a  jaguar,  a  large 
hy(B7ia,  and  a  large  weasel  (Mustela).  Besides  these  there  were 
the  huge  Machairodus,  larger  than  any  existing  lion  or  tiger,  and 
with  enormously  developed  canine  teeth ;  Hycenictis  and  Lyocma, 
extinct  forms  of  Hyaenidaj ;  Tlialassictis=^Ictitherium,  an  extinct 
genus  of  Viverridse  but  with  resemblances  to  the  hysenas,  repre- 
sented by  three  species,  some  of  which  were  larger  than  any 
existing  Viverridse ;  Fromephytis,  an  extinct  form  of  Mustelidse, 
having  resemblances  to  the  European  marten,  to  the  otters,  and 
to  the  S.  African  Zorilla ;  and  lastly,  Simocyon,  an  extraordinary 
carnivore  of  the  size  of  a  small  panther,  but  having  the  canines 
of  a  cat,  the  molars  of  a  dog,  and  the  jaws  shaped  like  those  of 
a  bear. 

Ungulata. — These  are  numerous  and  very  interesting.  The 
EquidfiB  are  represented  by  the  three-toed  Hipparion,  which  con- 
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tinued  to  exist  till  the  Older  Pliocene  period.  There  are  three 
large  species  of  Rhinoceros,  as  well  as  a  species  of  the  extinct 
genus  Leptodon  of  smaller  size.  Remains  of  a  very  large  wild 
boar  {Sui)  were  found.  Very  interesting  is  the  occurrence  of  a 
species  of  giraffe  (Camelopardalis)  as  tall  as  the  African  species 
but  more  slender ;  and  also  an  extinct  genus  Helladotherium,  not 
quite  so  tall  as  the  giraffe  but  much  more  robust,  and  showing 
some  approach  to  the  Antilopidae  in  its  dentition.  Antelopes 
were  abundant,  ranging  from  the  size  of  the  gazelle  to  that  of 
the  largest  living  species.  Three  or  four  seem  referable  to  living 
genera,  but  the  majority  are  of  extinct  types,  and  are  classed 
in  the  genera  Palceotragus,  Palceoryx,  TragocervrS,  and  Palceoreas  ; 
while  JDremotherium  is  an  ancient  generalized  form  of  Cervidas 
or  deer. 

JProhoscidea, — These  are  represented  by  two  species  of  Masto  - 
don,  and  two  of  Dinotherium,  an  extraordinary  extinct  form 
supposed  to  be,  to  some  extent,  intermediate  between  the 
elephants  and  the  aquatic  manatees  {Sirmia) 

JRodentia, — This  order  is  represented  by  a  species  of  Hystrix, 
larger  than  living  porcupines. 

JEderUcUa. — This  order,  now  almost  confined  to  South  America, 
was  represented  in  the  Miocene  period  by  several  European 
species.  Ancylotherivm  and  Macrotherium,  belonging  to  an  extinct 
family  but  remotely  allied  to  the  African  ant-bear  (Orycterojncs), 
occur  in  Greece. 

Birds. — Species  of  P?uisianus  and  Oallibs  were  found;  the 
latter  especially  interesting  as  being  now  confined  to  India. 

BeptUes. — ^These  are  few  and  imimportant,  consisting  of  a 
tortoise  {Testudo)  and  a  large  lizard  allied  to  Varanus. 

Summary  of  the  Miocene  Fauna  of  Greece, — ^Although  we  can- 
not consider  that  the  preceding  enumeration  gives  us  by  any 
means  a  complete  view  of  the  actual  inhabitants  of  this  part 
of  Europe  during  the  later  portion  of  the  Miocene  period,  we 
yet  obtain  some  important  information.  The  resemblance  that 
appeared  in  the  Pliocene  fauna  of  Europe,  to  that  of  the  open 
country  of  tropical  Africa,  is  now  still  more  remarkable.    We 
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not  only  find  great  felines,  surpassing  in  size  and  destructive 
power  the  lions  and  leopards  of  Africa,  vrith  hysenas  of  a  size 
and  in  a  variety  not  to  be  equalled  now,  but  also  huge  rhino- 
ceroses and  elephants,  two  forms  of  giraffes,  and  a  host  of 
antelopes,  which,  from  the  sample  here  obtained,  were  probably 
quite  as  numerous  and  varied  as  they  now  are  in  Africa. 
Joined  with  this  abundance  of  antelopes  we  have  the  absence 
of  deer,  which  probably  indicates  that  the  coimtry  was  open 
and  somewhat  of  a  desert  character,  since  there  were  deer  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  at  this  epoch.  The  occurrence  of  but  a 
single  species  of  monkey  is  also  favourable  to  this  view,  since 
a  weU-wooded  coimtry  would  most  likely  have  supplied  many 
forms  of  these  £uiimals. 

Miocene  Fauna  of  Central  and  Western  Europe. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  Miocene  fauna  of  Europe 
generally,  of  which  we  have  very  full  information  from  nu- 
merous deposits  of  this  age  in  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Hungary. 

Primates, — Three  distinct  forms  of  monkeys  have  been  found 
in  Europe — ^in  the  South  of  France,  in  Switzerland,  and  Wurtem- 
berg ;  one  was  very  like  Colohtis  or  Semn>opithems ;  the  others — 
PliopUhecus  and  DryopUhecus — were  of  higher  type,  and  be- 
longed to  the  anthropomorphous  apes,  being  nearest  to  the  genus 
Hylobates  or  gibbons.  Both  have  occurred  in  the  South  of  France. 
The  DryopUhecus  was  a  very  large  animal  (equal  to  the  gorilla), 
and  M.  Lartet  considers  that  in  the  character  of  its  dentition  it 
approached  nearer  to  man  than  any  of  the  existing  anthropoid 
apes. 

Insectivora, — These  small  animals  are  represented  by  numerous 
remains  belonging  to  four  families  and  a  dozen  genera.  Of 
Erincuieus  (hedgehog)  several  species  are  found  in  the  Upper 
Miocene ;  and  in  the  Lower  Miocene  of  Auvergne  two  extinct 
genera  of  the  same  family — Amphechinus  and  Tetraacs — have 
been  discovered.  Several  species  of  Talpa  (mole)  opcur  in  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  France,  while  the  extinct  Dinylus  is  from  Ger- 
many, and  Pakeospalax  from  the  Lower  Miocene  of  the  Isle  of 
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Wight.  The  Malayan  family  Tupaiidae  or  squirrel-shrews,  is 
believed  to  be  represented  by  Oxygomphua,  a  fossil  discovered  in 
South  Germany  (Wiesenau)  by  H.  von  Meyer.  The  Soricidae  or 
shrews,  are  represented  by  several  extinct  genera — Hesiosorex, 
Mysarachne  and  Oaleospalax;  as  well  as  by  Amphisorex  and  Myo- 
gale  still  living.  Schinogale,  a  genus  of  Centetidse  now  confined 
to  Madagascar,  is  said  to  occur  in  the  Lower  Miocene  of  Auvergne, 
a  most  interesting  determination,  if  correct,  as  it  would  form  a 
transition  to  the  Solenodon  of  the  Antilles  belonging  to  the  same 
family ;  but  I  am  informed  by  Prof.  Flower  that  the  afi&nities  of 
the  animals  described  under  this  name  are  very  doubtful. 

CaiTiivora. — Besides  Felts  and  Machaircdus,  which  extend  back 
to  the  Upper  Miocene,  there  are  two  other  genera  of  Felidse, 
FsetLd-celurus  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  France,  and  Hycenadon, 
which  occurs  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Miocene  of  France,  named 
from  some  resemblance  in  its  teeth  to  the  hysftnas,  and  considered 
by  some  Palaeontologists  to  form  a  distinct  family,  Hyaenodontidae. 
The  Viverridae,  or  civets,  were  very  numerous,  consisting  of  the 
living  genus  Vivei^ra,  and  three  extinct  forms — Thalassictis= 
Ictiiherium,  as  large  as  a  panther,  and  Soricictis,  a  smaller  form, 
occurring  both  in  France  and  Hungary.  Of  HyasnidoR,  there  was 
the  living  genus  Hyosna,  and  the  extinct  ffycenictis,  which  has 
occurred  in  Hungary  as  well  as  in  Greece.  The  Canidae,  or 
wolf  and  fox  family,  were  represented  by  Pseudocyon,  near  to 
Cards;  Hemicyon,  intermediate  between  dogs  and  gluttons; 
and  Amphicyon,  of  which  several  species  occur  in  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Miocene  of  France,  some  of  them  larger  than  a 
tiger.  The  Mustelidae,  or  weasels,  were  represented  by  five 
genera,  the  existing  genera  Zutra  (otter)  and  Mustda  (weasel) ; 
Fotamotherium,  an  extinct  form  of  otter ;  Taocodon,  allied  to  the 
badger  and  otter;  Paloeomephitis  in  Germany,  and  the  ProTne- 
phytis  (already  noticed)  in  Greeca  The  bears  were  represented 
only  by  ffycc/iarctos,  which  has  been  noticed  as  occurring  in 
the  Pliocene,  and  first  appears  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  France. 
Seals  are  represented  by  a  form  resembling  the  Antarctic 
Otaria,  remains  of  which  occur  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of 
France. 
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Ceiacea  (whales). — These  occur  frequently  in  the  Miocene  de- 
posits, four  living,  and  five  extinct  genera  having  been  described ; 
but  these  marine  forms  are  not  of  much  importance  for  our 
purpose. 

Sirenia  (sea-cows). — These  are  represented  by  two  extinct 
genera,  Halitherium  and  Trachytkerium,  Several  species  of  the 
former  have  been  discovered,  but  the  latter  has  occurred  in 
France  only,  and  its  affinities  are  doubtful. 

Ungulata, — Horses  are  represented  by  EipparUm  and  Anehir- 
iheriium,  the  latter  occurriDg  in  both  Upper  and  Lower  Miocene 
and  Eocene;  while  Hipparion,  which  is  more  nearly  allied  to 
living  horses,  first  appears  in  the  Upper  Miocene  and  continues 
in  the  Pliocena 

Sippotherium,  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  the  Vienna  basin, 
forms  a  transition  to  Paloplotherium,  an  Eocene  genus  of  Tapi- 
ridsB  or  PalaeotheridfiB.  Tapirs,  allied  to  living  forms,  occur  in 
both  Upper  and  Lower  Miocene.  Rhinoceroses  are  still  found 
in  the  Upper  Miocene,  and  here  first  appear  the  four-toed  horn- 
less rhinoceros,  Acerotherium.  The  Suidae  (swine)  are  rather 
numerous.  Sus  (wild  boar)  continued  as  far  back  as  the  Upper 
Miocene ;  but  now  there  first  appear  a  number  of  extinct  forms 
which  have  been  named  Hyotherium,  Palceochosnts,  Chosroniorus, 
all  of  a  small  or  moderate  size ;  I[yopota7nu8,  nearly  as  large  as  a 
tapir ;  and  A7Uhr(Uot?urium,  nearly  the  size  of  a  hippopotamus 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Leidy,  the  type  of  a  distinct  family. 
Listriodon,  from  the  Upper  Miocene  of  the  Vienna  basin,  is 
sometimes  classed  with  the  tapirs. 

We  now  come  to  a  well-marked  new  family  of  Artiodactyle 
or  even-toed  Ungulata,  the  AnoplotheriidcB,  which  consisted  of 
more  slender  long-tailed  animals,  allied  to  the  swine  but  with 
indications  of  a  transition  towards  the  camels.  The  only  genera 
that  appear  in  the  Miocene  formation  are,  Chalicotherium,  nearly 
as  large  as  a  rhinoceros,  of  which  three  species  have  been  found 
in  Germany  and  France ;  and  Synaphodus,  known  only  from  its 
teeth,  which  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  the  Anoplotherium 
which  appears  earlier  in  the  Eocene  formation.  Another  extinct 
family,  AmphimericidcB  or  Xiphodontidce,  is  represented  by  two 
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genera,  Cainot?ierium  and  Microtlierium,  in  the  Miocene  of 
France.  They  were  of  very  small  size,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
intermediate  between  the  Suidae  and  Tragulidce. 

The  Camelopardalidse,  or  giraffes,  were  represented  in  Europe 
in  Miocene  times  by  the  gigantic  Helladotherium,  which  has 
been  found  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Hungary,  as  well  as 
in  Greece.  The  chevrotains  (Tragulidae)  are  represented  by 
the  extinct  genus  Hyomosdvus, 

The  CervidsB  do  not  seem  to  have  appeared  in  Europe  before 
the  Upper  Miocene  epoch,  when  they  were  represented  by 
Dorcdtherium  and  AmphimoscMis,  allied  to  Moschvs,  and  also  by 
true  Cervus,  as  well  as  by  small  allied  forms,  Dremotherium, 
Amphitragalus  (in  the  Lower  Miocene),  Micromeryx,  Paloeomeryx, 
and  DicTOcerus. 

The  Bovidee,  or  hollow-homed  ruminants,  were  not  well 
represented  in  Central  Europe  in  Miocene  times.  There  were 
no  sheep,  goats,  or  oxen,  and  only  a  few  antelopes  of  the  genus 
Tragocertis,  and  one  allied  to  Hippoiragus ;  and  these  all  lived 
in  the  Upper  Miocene  period,  as  did  the  more  numerous 
forms  of  Greece. 

Proboscidea. — The  true  elephants  do  not  extend  back  to  the 
Miocene  period,  but  they  are  represented  by  the  Mastodons, 
which  had  less  complex  teeth.  These  first  appear  in  the  Upper 
Miocene  of  Europe,  five  species  being  known  from  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Greece.  Dinotherium,  already 
noticed  as  occurring  in  Greece,  extended  also  to  Germany  and 
France,  where  remains  of  three  species  have  been  found. 

Rodentia. — A  considerable  number  of  generic  forms  of  this 
order  have  been  obtained  from  the  Miocene  strata.  The  prin- 
cipal genera  are  Cricetodon,  allied  to  the  hamsters,  numerous  in 
both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Miocene  period  of  France ;  Myoxus 
(the  dormice)  in  France,  and  an  allied  genus,  Brachymys,  in  Ger- 
many. The  beavers  were  represented  by  the  still  living  genus 
Castor,  and  the  extinct  Steneojiber  in  France.  The  squirrels  by 
the  existing  Scuirus  and  Spermophihis ;  and  by  extinct  forms, 
Lithomys  and  Aulacodon,  in  Germany,  the  latter  resembling  the 
African  genus  Aulacodes.      The   hares,  by  Lagomys  and  an 
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extinct  form  Titanomys.  Besides  these,  remains  referred  to  the 
South  American  genera,  Cavia  (cavy)  and  Dasyprocta  (agouti), 
have  been  found,  the  former  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Switzer- 
land, the  latter  in  the  Lower  Miocene  of  Auvergne.  Palceomys, 
allied  to  the  West  Indian  Gapromys,  has  been  found  in  the  same 
deposits  ;  as  well  as  TJieridomys,  said  by  Gervais  to  be  allied  to 
Anomalurus  and  EchirnySj  the  former  now  living  in  W.  Africa, 
the  latter  in  S.  America. 

Edentata, — These  are  only  represented  by  the  MacrotheHum 
and  Ancylotherium  of  the  Grecian  deposits,  the  former  occurring 
also  in  France  and  Germany  in  Upper  Miocene  strata. 

Marsupials. — ^These  consist  of  numerous  species  related  to 
the  opossums  (Didelphys),  but  separated  by  Gervais  under  the 
name  Peraiherium,  They  occur  in  both  Upper  and  Lower 
Miocene  beds. 

Upper  Miocene  Deposits  of  the  Siwalik  Hills  and  other  Localities 
in  JV.  W.  India. 

These  remarkable  fresh-water  deposits  form  a  range  of  hills 
at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  a  little  south  of  Simla.  They 
were  investigated  for  many  years  by  Sir  P.  Cautley  and  Dr. 
Falconer,  and  add  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  early  fauna 
of  the  Old  World  continent. 

Primates, — Remains  of  the  genera  Semnopithecus  and  Macacus 
were  found,  with  other  forms  of  intermediate  character;  and 
some  teeth  indicated  animals  allied  to  the  orang-utan  of  Borneo, 
and  of  similar  size. 

Camivora. — These  consisted  of  species  of  Felis  and  Machai- 
rodus  of  large  size ;  Hycena,  Canis,  Mellivora,  and  an  allied  genus 
Ursitaanis;  Ursus,  in  the  deposits  of  the  Nerbudda  valley  (of 
Pliocene  age)  ;  Hycenarctos  as  large  as  the  cave  bear ;  Amphicyon 
of  the  size  of  a  polar  bear  (in  the  deposits  of  the  Indus 
valley,  west  of  Cashmere) ;  iMra^  and  an  extinct  allied  genus 
Enhydrixm, 

Ungviaia,—  These  are  very  numerous,  and  constitute  the  most 
important  feature  of  this  ancient  fauna.  Horses  are  represented 
by  a  species  of  Equus  from  the  Siwalik  Hills  and  the  Irawaddy 
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deposits  in  Burmah,  and  by  two  others  from  the  Pliocene  of  the 
Iferbudda  Valley ;  while  Hippotherium — a  slender,  antelope-like 
animal,  found  in  the  Siwalik  Hills  and  in  Europe — is  supposed 
to  form  a  transition  from  the  Equidae  to  the  Tapiridae.  These 
latter  are  found  in  the  Upper  Indus  deposits,  where  there  is  a 
species  of  TapiTus,  and  one  of  an  extinct  gentts  Antdoth&rium. 
Of  Hhinoceros,  five  extinct  species  have  been  found — in  the 
Siwalik  Hills,  in  Perim  Island,  and  one  at  an  elevation  of  16,000 
feet  in  the  deserts  of  Thibet,  hippopotamus  occurs  in  the  Plio- 
cene of  the  Nerbudda,  and  is  represented  in  the  older  Miocene 
deposits  by  Hexap'otodon,  of  which  three  species  have  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  India.  Another  remarkable  genus, 
Merycopotamus,  connects  Hippopotamns  with  Anthracotherium, 
one  of  the  extinct  European  forms  allied  to  the  swine.  These 
last  are  represented  by  several  large  species  of  Sua,  and  by  the 
extinct  European  genus  Chcerotherium, 

The  extinct  Anoplotheridae  are  represented  by  a  species  of 
the  European  genus  Chalicotherium,  larger  than  a  horse. 

An  extinct  camel,  larger  than  the  living  species,  was  found 
in  the  Siwalik  Hills. 

Three  species  of  deer  (Cermis)  have  been  found  in  the 
Siwaliks,aDd  one  in  the  Nerbudda  deposits. 

A  large  and  a  small  species  of  giraffe  (Oamelopardalis)  were 
found  in  the  Siwalik  Hills  and  at  Perim  Island. 

The  Bovidae  are  represented  by  numerous  species  of  Bos,  and 
by  the  extinct  genera  Eemibos  and  Amphihos.  There  are  also 
three  species  of  antelopes,  one  of  which  is  allied  to  the  African 
Alcephalv^, 

We  now  come  to  an  extraordinary  group  of  extinct  animals, 
probably  forming  a  new  family  intermediate  between  the 
antelope  and  the  giraffe.  The  Sivatherium  was  an  enormous 
four-horned  ruminant,  larger  than  a  rhinoceros.  It  had  a  short 
trunk  like  a  tapir,  the  lower  horns  on  the  forehead  were  simple, 
the  upper  pair  palmated.  The  Bramaiherium,  an  allied  form 
from  Perim  Island,  showed  somewhat  more  affinity  for  the 
giraffe. 

Proboscidea, — No  less  than  seven  species  of  elephants  and  four 
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of  mastodoDS  ranged  over  India,  their  remains  being  found  in  all 
the  deposits  from  the  Siwalik  Hills  to  Burraah.  A  large  Dino- 
therium  has  also  been  found  at  Perim  Island. 

HepHles. — Many  remains  of  birds  were  found,  but  these  have 
not  been  determined  Reptiles  were  numerous  and  interesting, 
the  most  remarkable  being  the  huge  tortoise,  Colossochelt/s,  whose 
shell  was  twelve  feet  long  and  head  and  neck  eight  feet  more. 
Other  small  tortoises  of  the  genera  Testtido,  Hmys,  Trionyx 
and  Emydida  were  found,  the  Emys  being  a  living  species. 
There  were  three  extinct  and  one  living  species  of  crocodile, 
and  one  of  them  was  larger  than  any  now  living.  The  only 
other  reptile  of  importance  was  a  large  li2ard  of  the  genus 
Varanu8. 

General  Observations  on  the  Miocene  faunas  of  Europe  and 
^ria.— Comparing  the  three  ^faunas  of  approximately  the  same 
period,  and  allowing  for  the  necessarily  imperfect  record  of 
each,  we  find  a  wonderful  similarity  of  general  type  over  the 
enormous  area  between  France  on  the  west  and  the  Irawaddy 
river  in  Burmah  on  the  east.  We  may  even  extend  our  com- 
parison to  Northern  China,  where  remains  of  Hycena,  Tapir, 
KhinoceroSy  Chalicotherium,  and  Eiephas,  have  been  recently 
found,  closely  resembling  those  from  the  Miocene  or  Pliocene 
deposits  of  Europe  or  India,  and  showing  that  the  Palajarctic 
region  had  then  the  same  great  extent  from  west  to  east 
that  it  has  now.  Of  about  forty  genera  comprised  in  the 
Indian  Miocene  fauna,  no  less  than  twenty-seven  inhabited 
Central  and  Western  Europe  during  the  same  epoch.  The  Indian 
Miocene  fossils  are  much  what  we  should  expect  as  the  fore- 
runners of  the  existing  fauna,  the  giraffes  and  hippopotami 
being  the  only  additions  from  the  present  Ethiopian  fauna. 
The  numerous  forms  of  the  restricted  bovine  type,  show  that 
these  probably  originated  in  India;  while  the  monkeys  appear 
to  be  altogether  of  Oriental  types. 

In  Europe,  however,  we  meet  with  a  totally  different  assem- 
blage of  animals  from  those  that  form  the  existing  fauna.  We 
find  apes  and  monkeys,  many  large  Felid®,  numerous  civets 
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and  hygenas,  tapirs,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  elephants,  giraffes, 
and  antelopes,  such  as  now  characterise  the  tropics  of  Africa 
and  Asia.  Along  with  these  we  meet  with  less  familiar  types, 
showing  relations  with  the  Centetidse  of  Madagascar,  the 
TupaiidaB  of  the  Malay  Islands,  the  Capromys,  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  Echimys  of  South  America.  And  besides  all  these 
living  types  we  have  a  host  of  extinct  forms, — ^ten  or  twelve 
genera  allied  to  swine ;  nine  genera  of  tapir-like  animals ;  four 
of  horses ;  nine  of  wolves ;  with  many  distinct  forms  of  the 
long-extinct  families  of  Anoplotheridae,  Xiphodontidae,  and  the 
edentate  Macrotheridse.  It  is  almost  certain  that  during  the 
Miocene  period  Europe  was  not  only  far  richer  than  it  is  now 
in  the  higher  forms  of  life,  but  not  improbably  richer  than  any 
part  of  the  globe  now  is,  not  excepting  tropical  Africa  and 
tropical  Asia. 

Eocene  Period. 

The  deposits  of  Eocene  age  are  less  numerous,  and  spread 
over  a  far  more  limited  area,  than  those  of  the  Miocene  period, 
and  only  restricts  portions  of  them  furnish  any  remains  of 
land  animals.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Eocene  mammalian  fauna 
is  therefore  very  imperfect  and  will  not  occupy  us  long,  as 
most  of  the  new  types  it  furnishes  are  of  more  interest  to  the 
zoologist  than  to  the  student  of  distribution.  Some  of  the 
Eocene  mammalia  of  Europe  are,  however,  of  interest  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  North  America  of  the  same  age ;  while 
others  show  that  ancestral  types  of  groups  now  confined  to 
Australia  or  to  South  America,  then  inhabited  Europe. 

Primates, — The  only  undoubted  Eocene  examples  of  this 
order,  are  the  Cmnopitheciis  lenmroid^  from  the  Jura,  which  has 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  South  American  marmosets  and 
howlers,  and  also  to  the  Lemuridae ;  and  a  cranium  recently  dis- 
covered in  the  Department  of  Lot  (S.W.  France),  undoubtedly 
belonging  to  the  Lemuridae,  and  which  most  resembles  that  of 
the  West  African  "  Potto "  {Perodictims).  This  discovery  has 
led  to  another,  for  it  is  now  believed  that  remains  formerly 
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referred  to  the  Anoplotheridpe  (Adapts  and  Aphehtherium 
from  the  Upper  Eocene  of  Paris)  were  also  Lemurs.  Some 
remains  from  the  Lower  Eocene  of  Suffolk  were  at  first  supposed 
to  be  aUied  to  Macacus,  but  were  subsequently  referred  to  the 
Ungulate,  Eyracotherium.  There  is  still,  however,  some  doubt 
as  to  its  true  affinities. 

Chiroptera, — In  the  Upper  Eocene  of  Paris  remains  of  bats 
have  been  found,  so  closely  resembling  living  forms  as  to  be 
referred  to  the  genus  Vespertilio, 

Camwora, — The  only  feline  remains,  are  those  of  ffycenodcm 
in  the  Upper  Eocene  of  Hampshire,  and  Pterodon,  an  allied  form 
from  beds  of  the  same  age  in  France ;  with  JSlurogale,  found 
in  the  South  of  France  in  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime  of 
uncertain  age,  but  probably  belonging  to  this  period.  Viverridae 
(civets)  are  represented  by  two  genera,  Tylodon,  the  size  of  a 
glutton  from  the  Upper  Eocene,  and  Falceonyctis,  allied  to 
Viverra,  from  the  Middle  Eocene  of  France.  The  Canidae 
(wolves  and  foxes)  appear  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  of 
the  existing  types  of  Camivora,  five  genera  being  represented 
by  Eocene  remains.  Of  these,  Galethylax  and  Cyotherium  were 
small,  and  with  the  existing  genus  Canis  are  found  in  the  Upper 
Eocene  of  France.  Arctocyon,  about  the  size  of  a  wolf,  is 
a  very  ancient  and  generalised  form  of  carnivore  which  can 
not  be  placed  in  any  existing  family.  It  is  found  in  the  Lower 
Eocene  of  France,  and  is  thus  the  oldest  known  member  of 
the  Camivora. 

UngtUcUa. — These  are  more  numerous.  Equidae  (horses)  are 
represented  by  the  Miocene  Anchitherium  in  the  Lower,  and  by  a 
more  ancient  form,  Anchilophus,  in  the  Middle  Eocene  of  France. 
Tapiridae  and  Palaeotheridae  were  very  numerous.  Paloeotherium 
and  the  allied  genus  Paloplotherium,  were  abundant  in  France  and 
England  in  Upper  Eocene  times.  They  somewhat  resembled 
the  tapir,  with  affinities  for  the  horse  and  rhinoceros.  A  new 
genus,  Cadurcotherium,  allied  to  the  rhinoceros  and  equally 
large,  has  been  found  in  the  same  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime 
as  the  lemur  and  jElurogale,  In  the  Middle  Eocene  of  both 
England  and  France  are  found  Lcphiodon  allied  to  the  tapir^ 
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but  in  some  of  the  species  reaching  a  larger  size ;  Propalceothe-- 
Hum  and  Pachynolophus  of  smaller  size  and  having  affinities 
for  the  other  genera  named  ;  and  Plagiolophtcs,  a  small^  slender 
animal  which  Professor  Huxley  thinks  may  have  been  a  direct 
ancestor  of  the  horse.  In  the  Lower  Eocene  we  meet  with 
Coryphodon,  much  larger  than  the  tapir,  and  armed  with  large 
canine  teeth ;  Pliolophus,  a  generalised  type,  allied  to  the  tapir 
and  horse ;  and  ffyracotJierium,  a  small  animal  from  the  Lower 
Eocene  of  England,  remotely  allied  to  the  tapir. 

Among  the  Artiodactyla,  or  even-toed  ungulates,  the  swine 
are  represented  by  several  extinct  genera,  of  moderate  or  small 
size — Acotherium,  Ckosropotamics^  CebocTuxrus  and  Dichdbune,  all 
from  the  Upper  and  the  last  also  from  the  Middle  Eocene  of 
France ;  but  JEutelodon,  from  the  phosphate  of  lime  deposits  is 
large.  The  Diehobune  was  the  most  generalised  type,  pre- 
senting the  characters  of  many  of  the  other  genera  combined, 
and  was  believed  by  Dr.  Falconer  to  approach  the  musk-deer. 
The  Cainotherium  of  the  Miocene  also  occurs  here,  and  an  allied 
genus  Plesiomeryx  from  the  same  deposits  as  Euteledon, 

The  Eocene  Anoplotheridse  were  numerous.  The  Anaplothe^ 
rium  was  a  two-toed,  long-tailed  Pachyderm,  ranging  from  the 
size  of  a  hog  to  that  of  an  ass ;  the  allied  Euryiherium  was 
four-toed ;  and  there  are  one  or  two  others  of  doubtful  affinity. 
All  are  from  the  Upper  Eocene  of  France  and  England. 

RodevUia, — ^Bemains  referred  to  the  genera  Myaxus  (dormouse) 
and  Sciunis  (squirrel)  have  been  found  in  the  Upper  Eocene 
of  France ;  as  well  as  Plesiarctomys,  an  extinct  genus  between 
the  marmots  and  squirrels.  The  Miocene  Thei^idomys  is  also 
found  here. 

Marsupials. — ^The  Diddphys  (opossum)  of  Cuvier,  now  referred 
to  an  extinct  genus  Peratherium,  is  found  in  the  Upper  Eocene 
of  France  and  England. 

General  Considerations  on  the  Extinct  Mamm^ilian  Fauna  of 
Europe, — It  is  a  curious  fact  that  no  family,  and  hardly  a  genus, 
of  European  mammalia  occurs  in  the  Pliocene  deposits,  without 
extending  back  also  into  those  of  Miocene  age.    There  are,  how- 
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ever,  a  few  groups  which  seem  to  be  late  developments  or  recent 
importations  into  the  Palsearctic  region,  as  they  occur  only  in 
Post-Pliocene  deposits.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the 
badger,  glutton,  elk,  reindeer,  chamois,  goat,  and  sheep,  which 
only  occur  in  caves  and  other  deposits  of  Post-Pliocene  age. 
Camels  only  occur  in  the  Post-Pliocene  of  Siberia  (Mert/cotherium), 
although  a  true  Camelus  of  large  size  appears  to  have  inhabited 
some  part  of  Central  Asia  in  the  Upper  Miocene  period,  being 
found  in  the  Siwalik  beds.  The  only  exclusively  Pliocene 
genera  in  Europe  are  UrsTis,  Eqims,  Hippopotamus,  Bos,  Mephas, 
Arvicola,  TrogorUherium,  Ardomys,  Eystrix  and  Lepus ;  but  of 
these  Equus,  Hippopotam%iSy  Bos,  and  Elephas  are  found  in  the 
Miocene  deposits  of  India.  Owing,  no  doubt,  in  part  to  the 
superior  productiveness  of  the  various  Miocene  beds,  large 
numbers  of  groups  appear  to  have  their  origin  or  earliest  appear- 
ance here.  Such  are  Insectivora,  Felidae,  Hysenidae,  Mustelidje, 
Utsv^,  EquidsB,  Tapincs,  Rhinocerotidse,  Hippopotamidas,  An- 
thracotherida?  (extinct),  Sus,  Camelopardidse,  Tragulidse,  CervidsQ, 
Bovidse,  Elephantidae,  and  Edentata. 

Groups  which  go  back  to  the  Eocene  period,  are,  Primates 
allied  to  South  American  monkeys,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
Lemuridae;  bats  of  the  living  genus  Vespertilio;  Hyaenodon- 
tidae,  an  ancestral  form  of  Carnivore ;  Viverridae ;  Canidae  (to  the 
Upper  Eocene),  and  the  ancestral  Arctocyonidae  to  the  Lower 
Eocene;  Hyceruirctos,  an  ancestral  type  of  bears  and  hyaenas; 
Anchitheridae,  ancestral  horses,  to  the  Middle  Eocene ;  Palaso- 
theridae,  comprising  numerous  generalised  forms,  ancestors  of  the 
rhinoceros,  horse,  and  tapir ;  Suidae,  with  numerous  generalised 
forms,  to  the  Middle  Eocene ;  Anoplotheridae  and  Xiphodontidae, 
ancestral  families  of  even-toed  Ungulates,  connecting  the  rumi- 
nants with  the  swine ;  and  lastly,  several  groups  of  Eodents, 
and  a  Marsupial,  in  the  Upper  Eocene.  We  thus  find  all 
the  great  types  of  Mammalia  well  developed  in  the  earliest 
portion  of  the  tertiary  period ;  and  the  occurrence  of  Quadru- 
mana,  of  the  highly  specialized  bats  (Vespertilio),  of  various 
forms  of  Camivora,  and  of  Ungulates,  clearly  differentiated  into 
the  odd  and  even-toed  series,  associated  with  such  lower  forms  as 
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Lemurs  and  Marsupials — proves,  that  we  have  here  hardly  made 
an  approach  towards  the  epoch  when  the  mammalian  type  itself 
began  to  diverge  into  its  various  modifications.  Some  of  the 
Camivora  and  Ungulates  do,  indeed,  exhibit  a  less  specialised 
structure  than  later  forms;  yet  so  far  back  as  the  Upper 
Miocene  the  most  specialised  of  all  carnivora,  the  great  sabre- 
toothed  Machairodtts,  makes  its  appearance. 

The  Miocene  is,  for  our  special  study,  the  most  valuable  and 
instructive  of  the  Tertiary  periods,  both  on  account  of  its 
superior  richness,  and  because  we  here  meet  with  many  types 
now  confined  to  separate  regions.  Such  facts  as  the  occurrence 
in  Europe  during  this  period  of  hippopotami,  tapirs,  giraflFes, 
Tragulidse,  Edentata,  and  Marsupials — will  assist  us  in  solving 
many  of  the  problems  we  shall  meet  with  in  reviewing  the 
actual  distribution  of  living  forms  of  those  groups.  Still  more 
light  will,  however,  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  fossil  forms 
of  the  American  continent,  which  we  will  now  proceed  to 
examine. 
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felTINCT  MAMMAIJA  OF  THE  NEW   WORLD. 

i'HB  discoveries  of  very  rich  deposits  of  mammalian  remains  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  have  thrown  great  light  on 
the  relations  of  the  faunas  of  very  distant  regions.  North 
America  now  makes  a  near  approach  to  Europe  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  its  extinct  mammalia,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world 
have  such  perfect  specimens  been  discovered.  In  what  are  called 
the  **  Mauvaises  terres  "  of  Nebraska  (the  dried-up  mud  of  an 
ancient  lake),  thousands  of  entire  crania  and  some  almost  entire 
skeletons  of  ancient  animals  have  been  found,  their  teeth  abso- 
lutely perfect,  and  altogether  more  resembling  the  preparations 
of  the  anatomist,  than  time-worn  fossils  such  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  the  museums  of  Europe.  Other  deposits  have 
been  discovered  in  Oregon,  Califomia,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  and  Utah,  ranging  over  all  the  Tertiary  epochs,  fix)m 
Post-Pliocene  to  Eocene,  and  furnishing  a  remarkable  picture 
of  the  numerous  strange  mammalia  which  inhabited  the  ancient 
North  American  continent. 

North  America— Post-Pliocene  Period. 

IiKsectivcra, — ^The  only  indications  of  this  order  yet  discovered, 
consists  of  a  single  tooth  of  some  insectivorous  animal  found 
in  Llinois,  but  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  known  group. 

Camivora, — ^These  are  fairly  represented.  Two  species  of 
Fdis  as  large  as  a  lion ;  the  equally  large  extinct  Truci/elis, 
found  only  in  Texas ;  four  species  of  Cants,  some  of  them  larger 
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than  wolves ;  two  species  of  Galera,  a  genus  now  confined  to  the 
Neotropical  region;  two  bears,  and  an  extinct  genus,  Arctodvs; 
an  extinct  species  of  racoon  (Procyon),  and  an  allied  extinct 
genus,  MyocophagiLs — show,  that  at  a  very  recent  period  North 
America  was  better  supplied  with  Carnivora  than  it  is  now. 
Bemains  of  the  walrus  (Trichechus)  have  also  been  found  as  far 
south  as  Virginia. 

Cetacea, — Three  species  of  dolphins  belonging  to  existing 
genera,  have  been  found  in  the  Eastern  States ;  and  two  species 
of  Manatits,  or  sea-cow,  in  Florida  and  South  Carolina. 

Uhg-ulata. — Six  extinct  horses  (Equtui),  and  one  Hipparion  ; 
the  livipg  South  American  tapir,  and  a  larger  extinct  species ;  a 
DicotyUsy  or  peccary,  and  an  allied  genus,  Platygonus  ;  a  species 
of  the  South  American  llamas  {Auchenia),  and  one  of  a  kind  of 
camel,  Procameltts  ;  two  extinct  bisons ;  a  sheep,  and  two  musk- 
sheep  (Ovibos)  ;  with  three  living  and  one  extinct  deer  (Cervus), 
show  an  important  increase  in  its  Herbivora. 

Proboseidea. — ^Two  elephants  and  two  mastodons,  added  to  this 
remarkable  assemblage  of  large  vegetable-feeding  quadrupeds. 

BoderUia. — ^These  consist  mainly  of  genera  and  species  still 
living  in  North  America ;  the  only  important  exceptions  being  a 
species  of  the  South  American  capybara  (Sydrochosrus)  in  South 
Carolina ;  and  PraotJierium,  an  extinct  form  of  hare,  found  in  a 
bone  cave  in  Pennsylvania. 

Ftdmtata, — ^Here  we  meet  with  a  wonderful  assemblage,  of  six 
species  belonging  to  four  extinct  genera,  mostly  of  gigantic  size. 
A  species  of  Megatheriuniy  three  of  Megalonyx,  and  one  of 
Mylodon — ^huge  terrestrial  sloths  as  large  as  the  rhinoceros 
or  even  as  the  largest  elephants — ^ranged  over  the  Southern 
States  to  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  {Mylodon)  going  as  far  as  the 
great  lakes  and  Oregon.  Another  form,  JEreptodon,  has  been 
found  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Mdrsupialia. — ^The  living  American  genus  of  opossums,  DideU 
phys,  has  been  found  in  deposits  of  this  age  in  South  Carolina. 

liemarks  on  the  Post-Pliocene  fauna  of  North  America. — ^The 
assemblage   of   animals    proved,  by  these    remains,  to    have 
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inhabited  North  America  at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch,  is 
most  remarkable.  In  Europe,  we  found  a  striking  change 
in  the  fauna  at  the  same  period;  but  that  consisted  almost 
wholly  in  the  presence  of  animals  now  inhabiting  countries 
immediately  to  the  north  or  south.  Here  we  have  the  appear- 
ance of  two  new  assemblages  of  animals,  the  one  now  con- 
fined to  the  Old  World — horses,  calnels,  and  elephants;  the 
other  exclusively  of  South  American  type — ^Uamas,  tapirs, 
capybaras,  Galera,  and  gigantic  Edentata.  The  age  of  the 
various  deposits  in  which  these  remains  are  found  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  and  probably  extends  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  inclusive  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  perhaps  both  anterior 
and  subsequent  to  it.  We  have  here,  aa  in  Europe,  the  presence 
and  apparent  co-existence  in  the  same  area,  of  Arctic  and 
Southern  forms — the  walrus  and  the  manatee — the  musk- 
sheep  and  the  gigantic  sloths.  Unfortunately,  as  w^e  shall  see, 
the  immediately  preceding  Pliocene  deposits  of  North  America 
are  rather  poor  in  organic  remains ;  yet  it  can  hardly  be  owing 
to  the  imperfection  of  the  record  of  this  period,  that  not  one  of 
the  South  American  types  above  numerated  occurs  there,  while 
a  considerable  number  of  Old  World  forms  are  represented. 
Neither  in  the  preceding  wonderfully  rich  Miocene  or  Eocene 
periods,  does  any  one  of  these  forms  occur ;  or,  with  the  exception 
of  MorotJierium,  from  Pliocene  deposits  luest  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  any  apparent  ancestor  of  them !  We  have  here 
unmistakable  evidence  of  an  extensive  immigration  from  South 
into  North  America,  not  very  long  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Glacial  epoch.  It  was  an  immigration  of  types  altogether  new 
to  the  country,  which  spread  over  all  the  southern  and  central 
portions  of  it,  and  established  themselves  suflSciently  to  leave 
abundance  of  remains  in  the  few  detached  localities  where  they 
have  been  discovered.  How  such  large  yet  defenceless  animals 
as  tapirs  and  great  terrestrial  sloths,  could  have  made  their  way 
into  a  country  abounding  in  large  felines  equal  in  size  and 
destructiveness  to  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  with  numerous  wolves 
and  bears  of  the  largest  size,  is  a  great  mystery.  But  it  is 
nevertheless  certain  that  they  did  so  ;  and  the  fact  that  no  such 
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migration  had  occurred  for  countless  preceding  ages,  proves  that 
some  great  barrier  to  the  entrance  of  terrestrial  mammalia 
which  had  previously  existed,  must  for  a  time  have  been  re- 
moved. We  must  defer  further  discussion  of  this  subject  till 
we  have  examined  the  relations  of  the  existing  faunas  of  North 
and  South  America. 

Tertiary  Period. 

When  we  gel  to  renlains  of  thie  Tertiary  age,  especially  those 
of  the  Miocene  and  Eocene  epochs,  we  meet  with  so  many 
interesting  and  connectied  types,  and  such  curious  relations  with 
living  forms  in  Europe,  that  it  will  be  clearer  to  trace  the 
history  of  each  order  and  family  throughout  the  Tertiary  period, 
instead  Of  considering  e&ch  of  the  subdivisions  of  that  period 
separately. 

It  will  be  Well  however  first  to  note  the  few  American  Post- 
Plioceiie  or  living  geilera  that  are  found  in  the  Pliocene  beds. 
These  consist  of  devieral  species  of  Cants,  from  the  size  of  a  fox 
to  that  of  a  large  wolf;  a  Felts  as  large  as  a  tiger ;  an  Otter 
(LtUra) ;  several  species  of  Hippdrion ;  a  peccary  (IHcotyles) ; 
a  deet  (Cermis) ;  several  species  of  Procamelus ;  a  itiastodon ; 
an  elephant ;  and  a  beaVer  {Cast&r),  It  thus  appeats  that  out 
of  nearly  forty  genera  found  in  the  Post-Pliocene  deposits,  only 
teii  are  fouild  in  the  precedihg  Pliocene  period.  About  twelve 
additional  genera,  however,  appear  there,  as  we  shall  see  in 
going  over  the  various  orders. 

PrtTW^to.— Ainong  the  vast  number  of  extinct  mammalia 
discovered  in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  North  America,  no 
example  of  this  Order  had  been  recognized  up  to  1872,  when 
the  discovery  of  more  perfect  remains  showedj  that  a  number 
of  small  animals  of  obscure  affinities  from  the  Lowef  Eocene 
of  Wyoming,  were  really  allied  to  the  lemurs  and  perhaps 
also  to  the  marmosets,  the  lowest  form  of  American  tnonkeys, 
but  having  a  larger  number  of  teeth  than  either.  A  nimiber  of 
other  remains  of  small  animals  firom  the  same  fortnation,  pre- 
viously supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  XJngulata>  are  now  shown  to 
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belong  to  the  Primates;  so  that  no  less  than  twelve  genera  of  these 
animals  are  recognized  by  Mr.  Marsh,  who  classes  them  in  two 
families — ^Limnotheridae,  comprising  the  genera  Zimnotherium, 
(which  had  larger  canine  teeth),  Thinolestes,  Telmatolestes,  Mem- 
codon,  Bathrodon,  and  Antiocodon  of  Marsh,  with  Notharctoa^ 
ffipposyuSj  MicTOsyopSy  and  Palceacodon  previously  described  by 
Leidy ; — and  T-emurjividse,  consisting  of  the  genera  Lemurnvus 
(Marsh)  and  Eyapsodus  (Leidy).  The  animals  of  the  latter 
family  were  ujost  allied  to  existing  lemurs,  but  were  a  more 
generalized  forni,i«mwrawxs  having  fprty-four  teeth,  the  greatest 
number  known  in  the  order,  The.se  numerous  forms  ranged  from 
the  size  of  a  small  squirrel  to  that  of  a  racoon.  It  is  especially 
interesting  to  find  these  peculiar  lemuro^d  forms  in  America, 
just  when  a  lemur  has  been  discoveTed  of  about  the  same  age 
in  Europe;  and  as  the  American  forms  are  said  to  show  an 
affinity  with  the  South  American  marmosets,  while  the  European 
animal  is  most  allied  to  a  West  African  group,  we  have 
evidently  not  yet  got  bapk  far  ^nougji  to  find  the  primeval 
or  ancestral  type  from  which  all  the  Primates  sprang. 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  succeeding  Miocene  formation, 
true  monkeys  were  discoyered.  Mr.  Marsh  describes  Laopithe- 
CU8  as  an  animal  nearly  the  si^e  of  the  largest  South  American 
monkeys,  and  allied  both  to  the  Cebid^  and  the  Eocene  limno- 
theridse.  Mr.  Cope  has  described  Menotherium  from  the  Mio- 
cene of  Colorado,  as  a  lemuroid  animal,  the  size  of  a  cat,  and 
perhaps  allied  to  I/intnotherium.  More  Miocene  remains  wiU, 
no  doubt,  be  discovered,  by  which  we  shall  be  enabled  to  trace 
the  origin  of  some  of  the  existing  forms  of  South  American 
monkeys ;  and  perhaps  help  to  decide  the  question  (now  in  dis- 
pute among  anatomists)  whether  the  lemurs  are  really  Primates, 
or  form  an  altogether  distinct  and  isolated  order  of  mammalia. 

Irisectivora. — ^This  order  is  represented  by  comparatively  few 
forms  in  the  tertiary  beds,  and  these  are  all  veiy  diflTerent  from 
existing  types.  In  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Dakota  are  found 
remains  indicating  two  extinct  genera,  Zepictis  and  Idops.  In 
the  Miocene  of  Colorado,  Professor  Cope  has  recently  discovered 
four  new  genera,  Iftacis ;  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  as  large  as  a 
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Mephitis  or  skunk;  Herpftotherium,  near  the  moles;  Evibasis, 
more  allied  to  the  shrews  ;  and  Bommina,  of  uncertain  affinities. 
Two  others  have  been  found  in  the  Eocene  of  Wyoming ;  Anwrnys, 
having  some  resemblance  to  hedgehogs  and  to  the  Eastern  Tupaia; 
and  WashakiuSy  of  doubtful  affinities. 

Far  back  in  the  Triassic  coal  of  North  Carolina  has  been  found 
the  jaw  of  a  small  mammal  {Bromoiherivm),  the  teeth  of  which 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Australian  Myrmecohius^  and 
may  belong  either  to  the  Insectivora  or  Marsupials ;  if  indeed,  at 
that  early  period  these  orders  were  differentiated. 

Camivora. — ^The  most  ancient  forms  of  this  order  are  some 
remains  found  in  the  Middle  Eocene  of  Wyoming,  and  others 
recently  described  by  Professor  Cope  (1875)  from  the  Eocene  of 
New  Mexico,  of  perhaps  earlier  date.  The  former  consist  of  three 
genera,  Patriofelis,  Vintacyon,  and  Sinapa, — animals  of  large  siae 
but  which  cannot  be  classed  in  any  existing  family ;  and  two 
others,  Mesonyx  and  Synoplotherium,  believed  by  Mr.  Cope  to  be 
allied  to  Hyamodon.  The  latter  consist  of  four  genera, —  Oxyeena, 
consisting  of  several  species,  some  as  large  as  a  jaguar,  was 
allied  to  Hycenodon  and  Pterodon  ;  Pachycema,  allied  to  the  last ; 
ProtdtoTnus,  allied  to  Amphicyon  and  the  Viverridse;  and.im- 
nocyon,  a  civet-like  carnivore  with  resemblances  to  the  Canidee. 

In  the  Miocene  formations  we  find  the  Feline  type  well  deve- 
loped; The  wonderful  Mdchairodus,  which  in  Europe  lived  down 
to  Post-Pliocene  times,  is  found  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Dakota ; 
and  perfect  crania  have  been  discovered,  showing  that  the  chin 
was  lengthened  downwards  to  receive  and  protect  the  enormous 
canines.  Dinyctis  was  allied  both  to  Machairodus  and  to  the 
weasels.  Three  new  genera  have  been  lately  described  by  Professor 
Cope  from  the  Miocene  of  Colorado, — Buncelums,  with  characters 
of  both  cats  and  weasels  ;  Baptophilvs,  allied  to  Dinyctis ;  and 
IToplophonetis,  more  allied  to  Machairodus,  The  Canidse  are  re- 
presented by  Amphicyon,  which  occurs  in  deposits  of  the  same 
age  in  Europe ;  and  by  Canis,  four  species  of  which  genus  are 
recorded  by  Professor  Cope  from  the  Miocene  of  Colorado,  and  it 
also  occurs  in  the  Pliocene.  The  Hycenodon  is  represented  by 
three  species  in  the  Miocene  of  Dakota  and  Colorado.     It  occurs 
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also  in  the  European  Miocene  and  Upper  Eocene  formations,  and 
constitutes  a  distinct  family  Hyfienodontidae,  allied,  according  to 
Dr.  Leidy,  to  wolves,  cats,  hyaenas  and  weasels.  The  Ursidas 
are  represented  by  only  one  species  of  an  extinct  genus,  Leptar- 
chu8,  from  the  Pliocene  of  Nebraska.  From  the  Pliocene  of 
Colorado,  Prof.  Cope  has  recently  described  Tomardos,  as  a 
"short-faced  type  of  dog;"  as  well  as  species  of  Cavis  and 
Maries. 

Ungvlata, — ^The  animals  belonging  to  this  order  being  usually 
of  la^rge  size  and  accustomed  to  feed  and  travel  in  herds,  are 
liable  to  wholesale  destruction  by  floods,  bogs,  precipices,  drought 
or  hunger.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  probably,  that  their  remains 
are  almost  always  more  numerous  than  those  of  other  orders  of 
mammalia.  In  America  they  are  especially  abundant;  and  the 
number  of  new  and  intermediate  types  about  whose  position 
there  is  much  diflerence  of  opinion  among  PalsBontologists,  ren- 
ders it  very  diflicult  to  give  a  connected  summary  of  them  with 
any  approach  to  systematic  accuracy. 

Beginning  with  the  Perissodactyla,  or  odd-toed  ungulates,  we 
find  the  Equine  animals  remarkably  numerous  and  interesting. 
The  true  horses  of  the  genus  Equus,  so  abundant  in  the  Post- 
Pliocene  formations,  are  represented  in  the  Pliocene  by  several 
ancestral  forms.  The  most  nearly  allied  to  Equns  is  Fliohippus, 
consisting  of  animals  about  the  size  of  an  ass,  with  the  lateral 
toes  not  externally  developed,  but  with  some  differences  of  denti- 
tion. Next  come  Protohippus  and  Hipparian,  in  which  the 
lateral  toes  are  developed  but  are  small  and  functionless.  Then 
we  have  the  allied  genera,  Anchippus,  Mei^ehippus,  and  Hyohip- 
jnts,  related  to  the  European  Hippotherium,  which  were  all  still 
smaller  animals,  Protohippus  being  only  2^  feet  high.  In  the 
older  deposits  we  come  to  a  series  of  forms,  still  unmistakably 
equine,  but  with  three  or  more  toes  used  for  locomotion  and  with 
numerous  differentiations  in  form,  proportions,  and  dentition. 
These  constitute  the  family  Anchitheridae.  In  the  Miocene  we 
liave  the  genera  Anchitherium  (found  also  in  the  European 
Miocene),  Miohippus  and  Mtsohippus,  all  with  three  toes  on  each 
foot,  and  about  the  size  of  a  sheep  or  large  goat.    In  the  Eocene  of 
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Utah  aod  Wyoming,  we  get  a  step  further  back,  several  species 
having  been  discovered  about  the  size  of  a  fox  with  four  toes  in 
front  and  three  behind.  These  form  the  genus  Orohippus,  and 
are  the  oldest  ancestral  horse  known.  Prof.  Marsh  points  out  the 
remarkably  perfect  series  of  forms  in  America,  which,  beginning 
with  this  minute  ancient  type,  is  gradually  modified  by  gaining 
increased  size,  increased  speed  by  concentration  of  the  limb-bones, 
elongation  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  canine  teeth  decreased  in 
size,  the  molars  becoming  longer  and  being  coated  with  cement — 
till  we  at  last  come  to  animals  hardly  distinguishable,  specifically, 
from  the  living  horse. 

Allied  to  these,  are  a  series  of  forms  showing  a  transition  to  the 
tapirs,  and  to  the  Palceotherium  of  the  European  Eocene.  In  the 
Pliocene  we  have  Parahtpptis ;  in  the  Miocene  Lophiodon,  found 
in  the  same  formation  and  in  the  Eocene  of  Europe,  and  allied 
to  the  tapir ;  and  in  tlie  Eocene,  Pcdccosyops,  as  large  as  a  rhino-r 
ceros,  which  had  large  canines  and  was  allied  to  the  tapir  and 
Palceotherium ;  L'mnt)hyu8,  forming  the  type  of  a  family  LimnoT 
hyidae,  which  included  the  last  genus  and  some  others  mentioned 
further  on ;  and  Hyrachym,  allied  to  iophi'odon,  and  to  Hyracodon 
an  extinct  form  of  rhinoceros.  Besides  these  we  have  Lophiotlce' 
Hum  (also  from  the  Eocene  of  Europe) ;  IHplacodon  allied  to 
Limnohyua^hxit  with  afl&nities  to  modem  Perissodactyla  apd  nearly 
as  large  as  a  rhinoceros ;  and  Colonoceras,  alao  beloiagiug  to  the 
Lininohyidse,  an  animal  which  was  the  size  of  a  sheep,  and  had 
divergent  protuberances  or  horns  on  its  nose.  A  remarkable 
genus,  Bathmodon,  lately  described  by  Professor  Cope,  and  of 
which  five  species  have  been  found  in  the  Eocene  of  New  Mexico 
and  Wyoming,  is  believed  to  form  the  type  of  a  new  family, 
having  some  afl&nity  to  Pcdceosyops  and  to  the  extinct  Bronto- 
theridfiB.     It  had  large  canine  tusks  but  no  horns. 

The  Ehinocerotidee  are  represented  in  America  by  the  genus 
Rhinoceros  in  the  Pliocene  and  Miocene,  and  by  Aceratherium 
and  Hyracodon  in  the  Miocene.  Both  the  latter  were  hornless, 
and  Hyracodon  was  allied  to  the  Eocene  Ryrachifiis,  one  of  the 
Lophiodontidfle.  In  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  deposits  of  Utah, 
and  Oregon,  several  remarkable  extinct  rhinoceroses  have  been 
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recently  discovered,  forming  the  genus  Diceratherium.  These  had 
a  pair  of  nasal  horns  placed  side  by  side  on  the  snout,  not  behind 
each  other  as  in  existing  two-homed  rhinoceroses,  the  rest  of 
their  skeleton  resembling  the  hornless  Aceratherium.  They  were 
of  rather  small  size. 

Next  to  these  extinct  rhinoceroses  come  the  Brontotheridae, 
an  extraordinary  family  of  large  mammalia,  some  of  which 
exceeded  in  bulk  the  largest  living  rhinoceros.  They  had  four 
toes  to  the  front  and  three  to  the  hind  feet,  with  a  pair  of  large 
divergent  horns  on  the  front  of  the  head,  in  both  sexes.  Professor 
Marsh  and  Dr.  Leidy  have  described  four  genera,  Brontotherium, 
TUanotherium,  Megaceraps,  and  Anisacodon,  distinguished  by 
peculiarities  of  dentition.  Though  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
rhinoceroses,  they  show  some  affinity  for  the  gigantic  Dino- 
cerata  of  the  Eocene  to  be  noticed  further  on.  Professor  Cope 
has  sipce  described  another  genus,  Symborodon,  from  the  Mio- 
cene of  Colorado,  with  no  Ipss  than  seven  species,  one  nearly 
the  size  of  an  elephant.  He  thinks  they  had  a  short  tapir-like 
proboscis.  The  species  differ  greatly  in  the  form  of  the  cranium 
and  development  of  the  horn-bearing  processes. 

We  commence  the  Artiodactyla,  or  even-toed  Ungulates,  with 
the  hog  tribe.  These  are  represented  by  species  of  peccaries, 
(BicotyUs)  from  the  Pliocene  of  Nebraska  and  Oregon ;  and  by 
an  allied  fcirm  Thinohyvs,  very  like  IHcotyles,  but  having  an 
additional  premolar  tooth  and  a  much  smaller  brain-cavity. 
From  the  Miocene  are  three  allied  genera,  Nanohyus,  Lqpto- 
choenis,  and  Perehoerus.  Professor  Cope,  however,  thinks  L^to- 
ehoerus  may  be  Lemuroid,  and  allied  to  Menotherium.  The 
Anthracotheridse,  a  family  which  connects  the  Hippopotamidse 
and  Ruminants,  and  which  occurs  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe 
and  India,  are  represented  in  America  by  the  genus  Hyopotamits 
from  the  Miocene  of  Dakota,  and  Ehtlurium  from  the  Miocene  of 
Oregon  and  the  Eocene  of  Wyoming;  the  latter  genus  being  some- 
times classed  with  the  preceding  family,  and  lately  placed  by 
Professor  Marsh,  in  the  new  order,  Tillodontia.  Professor  Cope 
has  since  described  three  other  genera  from  the  Eocene  of  New 
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Mexico :  Mmiscotfierium,  having  resemblances  to  Falceosyops, 
Hyopotximus,  and  the  limnotheridiB ;  Phenacodvs,  the  size  of  a 
hog,  of  doubtful  position,  but  perhaps  near  Elothcrium-;  and 
Achcenodon,  as  large  as  a  cow,  but  more  hog-like  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Another  new  genus  from  the  Miocene  of  Colorado — 
Pelonax — is  said  by  Professor  Cope  to  come  between  Elotherium 
and  Hippopotamus. 

The  Camelidae  are  very  abundant,  and  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  ancient  fauna  of  America.  Proeamehis, 
Homocamelus,  B,nd  Megalomeryx,  are  extinct  genera  found  in  the 
Pliocene  formation;  the  first  very  closely  allied  to  the  Old 
World  camel,  the  last  smaller  and  more  sheep-like.  In  the 
Miocene  two  other  genera  occur,  PcebrotJierium  and  Protomeryx, 
the  former  allied  to  both  the  camel  and  the  llama. 

Deer  are  represented  by  a  single  species  of  Cervus  in  the 
Pliocene,  while  two  extinct  genera,  LepUmieryx  and  MerycoduSy 
are  found  in  the  Miocene  deposits,  the  latter  indicating  a  tran- 
sition between  camels  and  deer.  Two  other  genera,  Hypisodus 
and  Hypertroffulus,  of  very  small  size,  are  said  by  Professor 
Cope  to  be  allied  to  the  Tragulidae  and  to  Leptomeryx. 

The  Bovidse,  or  hollow-horned  ruminants,  are  only  represented 
in  the  Newer  Pliocene  by  a  single  species  of  an  extinct  genus, 
Ca&oryx,  said  to  be  intermediate  between  antelopes  and  deer. 

We  now  come  to  an  exclusively  American  fimiily,  the  Oreo- 
dontidce,  which  consisted  of  small  animals  termed  by  Dr.  Leidy, 
"ruminating  hogs,"  and  which  had  some  general  structural 
resemblances  to  deer  and  camels.  They  abounded  in  North 
America  during  the  Pliocene,  and  especially  during  the  Miocene 
epoch,  no  less  than  six  genera  and  twenty  species  having  been 
discovered.  Merychus  contains  the  Pliocene  forms;  while 
Oreodon,  Eporeodoii,  Merychochosrus,  Zeptaiichenia,  and  Agrio- 
dicsrus  are  Miocene.  The  last  genus  extends  back  into  the 
Eocene  period,  and  shows  affinity  to  the  European  Anoplothe- 
ridflB  of  the  same  epoch. 

Proboscidea, — The  Elephantidse  are  only*  represented  in 
America  by  one  species  of  Mastodon  and  one  of  Elq>has,  in 
the  Newer  Pliocene  deposits.     In  the  Older  Pliocene,  Miocene, 
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and  Upper  Eocene,  no  remains  of  this  order  have  been  found ; 
and  in  1869,  Dr.  Leidy  remarked  on  the  small  average  size  of 
the  extinct  North  American  mammalia,  which  were  almost  all 
smaller  than  their  living  analogues.  Since  then,  however,  won- 
derful discoveries  have  been  made  in  deposits  of  Middle  Eocene 
age  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  of  a  group  of  huge  animals  not 
only  rivalling  the  elephants  in  size,  but  of  so  remarkable  and 
peculiar  a  structure  as  to  require  the  formation  of  a  new  order  of 
mammals — ^Dinocerata — ^for  their  reception. 

This  order  consists  of  animals  with  generalised  Ungulate  and 
Proboscidean  affinities.  The  lower  jaw  resembles  that  of  the 
hippopotamus ;  they  had  five  toes  on  the  anterior  feet  and  four  on 
the  posterior ;  three  pairs  of  horns,  the  first  pair  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  large  and  perhaps  palmated,  the  second  pair  above  the  eyes, 
while  the  third  and  smallest  stood  out  sideways  on  the  snout. 
They  had  enormous  upper  canines,  of  which  the  roots  entered 
the  middle  horn  cores,  no  upper  incisors,  and  small  molars. 
Professor  Marsh  believes  that  they  had  no  trunk.  The  remains 
discovered  indicate  four  genera,  Dinoceras  (3  sp.),  Tinoceras 
(2  sp.),  Uintatherium  (1  sp.),  and  EobasUeus  (2  sp.).  Many  other 
names  have  been  given  to  fragments  of  these  animals,  and  even 
those  here  given  may  not  be  all  distinct. 

Another  new  order,  Tillodontia,  recently  established  by  Pro- 
fessor Marsh,  is  perhaps  yet  more  remarkable  in  a  zoological 
point  of  view,  since  it  combines  the  characters  of  Camivora, 
Ungulata,  and  Rodents.  These  animals  have  been  formed  into 
two  families,  TiUotheridae  and  Stylinodontidaj;  and  three  genera, 
Tillctherium,  AnchippodvSy  and  Stylinodontia,  All  are  from  the 
Eocene  of  Wyoming  and  New  Jersey.  Perhaps  to  these  must  be 
added  Hlotherium  from  the  Miocene  of  Dakota,  the.  other  forms 
being  all  Eocene.  They  were  mostly  animals  of  small  size, 
between  that  of  the  capybara  and  tapir.  The  skull  resembled  in 
form  that  of  a  bear ;  the  molar  teeth  were  of  Ungulate  type,  and 
the  incisors  like  those  of  a  Rodent ;  but  the  skeleton  was  more 
that  of  the  Ursidae,  the  feet  being  plantigrade.  Professor  Cope 
has  since  described  three  new  genera  from  the  Eocene  of 
New  Mexico,  Ectogamis,  Calamodon,  and  Esthonyx,  comprising 
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seven  species  allied  to  TUlotherium  and -^TUjAtjpporfws,  and  having 
also  relations,  as  Professor  Cope  believes,  with  the  South  American 
Toxodontidse. 

RocferUia, — ^This  order  is  represented  in  the  Pliocene  by  a 
beaver,  a  porcupine,  and  an  American  mouse  {Hesperomys),  all 
extinct  species  of  living  genera,  the  Eystrix  being  an  Old  World 
type;  and  Professor  Cope  has  recently  described  Panolax,  a 
new  genus  of  hares  from  the  Pliocene  of  New  Mexico.  The 
Miocene  deposits  have  furnished  an  extinct  genus  allied  to  the 
hares — PcUceolagus  ;  one  of  the  squirrel  family — hchyromys  ; 
a  small  extinct  form  of  beaver — Palceocastor. ;  and  an  extinct 
mouse — Eumys,  The  Eocene  strata  of  Wyoming  have  lately 
furnished  two  extinct  forms  of  squirrel,  Paramys  and  Sciuravus; 
and  another  of  the  Muridse  (or  mouse  family),  Mysops. 

Cetacea, — Numerous  remains  of  dolphins  and  whales,  be- 
longing to  no  less  than  twelve  genera,  mostly  extinct,  have  been 
found  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States, 
from  New  Jersey  to  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana ;  while  seven 
genera  of  the  extinct  family,  Zeuglodontid^e,  have  been  found  in 
Miocene  and  Eocene  beds  of  the  same  districts.  Some  remains 
associated  with  these  are  doubtfully  referred  to  the  Seal  family 
(Phocidae)  among  the  Carnivora. 

Edentata. — ^Till  quite  recently  no  remains  of  this  order  have 
occurred  in  any  North  American  deposits  below  the  Post-Plio- 
cene ;  but  in  1874  Prof,  Marsh  described  some  remains  allied  to 
Megalonyx  and  Mylodan,  f^om  the  Pliocene  beds  of  California 
and  Idaho,  and  forming  a  new  genus,  Morotherium,  As  these 
remains  have  only  occurred  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  in  Pliocene  deposit?  whose  exact  age  is  not  ascertained,  they 
hardly  affect  the  remarkable  absence  of  this  group  from  the 
whole  of  the  exceedingly  rich  Tertiary  deposits  in  all  other  parts 
of  North  America. 

General  RelcUions  of  the  extinct  Tertiary  Mammalia  of  North 
America  and  Europe. — Having  now  given  a  sketch  of  the  ex- 
tinct Mammalia  which  inhabited  Europe  and  North  America 
during  the  Tertiary  period,  we  are  enabled  by  comparing  them, 
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to  ascertain  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  see  how  far 
they  elucidate  the  problem  of  the  birth-place  and  subsequent 
migrations  of  the  several  families  and  genera.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  the  remarkable  features  of  the  Quaternary  (or  Post- 
Pliocene)  fauna  of  North  America,  and  now  proceed  to  discuss 
that  of  the  various  Tertiary  periods,  which  is  closely  connected 
with  the  extinct  fauna  of  Europe. 

The  Tertiary  Mammalia  of  North  America  at  present  de- 
scribed belong  to  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  genera,  while 
those  of  Europe  are  nearly  double  that  number;  yet  only 
eighteen  genera  are  common  to  the  two  faunas,  and  of  these 
eight  are  living  and  belong  chiefly  to  the  Pliocene  period. 
Taking  first,  the  genera  which  in  America  do  not  go  back  beyond 
the  Pliocene  period  (ten  in  number),  we  find  that  eight  of  them 
in  Europe  go  back  to  the  Upper  Miocene.  These  are  Felis, 
Psetidcelurus,  Hipparion,  Cenbus,  Mastodon,  EUphas  (in  India), 
Castor  and  Rystriz;  while  another,  Canis,  goes  back  to  the 
Upper  Eocene  and  the  tenth,  JSquUs,  confined  to  the  newer 
Pliocene  or  perhaps  to  the  Post-Pliocene  in  America,  extends 
back  to  the  older  Pliocene  in  Europe.  Of  the  seven  European 
genera  which  ai*e  confined  to  the  Miocene  period  in  America, 
three,  HycBnodon,  ArUhitherium,  and  Lophiodon  go  back  to  the 
Eocene  in  Europe ;  thred  others,  Machairodiis,  Bhinoceros,  and 
AcercUherium,  aire  also  of  Miocene  age  in  Europe;  Amphicyoii  goes 
back  to  the  Lo\^et  A[iocene  of  Europe.  Lophiotherium  belongs 
to  the  Eocene  of  both  countries. 

If  we  turn  now  to  families  instead  of  genera,  we  find  that  the 
same  general  ruk  prevails.  Mustelidae  (weasels),  Ursidae  (bears), 
true  Equidae  (hotses),  ahd  Bovidae  (oxen  &c.)>  go  no  further  back 
in  America  than  the  Pliocene,  while  they  all  go  back  to  the 
Miocene  in  Europe.  Suidse  (swinfe)  aud  Anoplotheridee  (extinct) 
are  found  in  the  American  Miocene  and  in  the  European  Eocene. 
AnchitheridflB  (extinct)  reach  the  Upper  Eocene  in  America, 
while  in  Europe  they  range  through  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Eocene.  CervidcB  (deet)  alone  arfe  Miocene  in  both  countries. 
There  remain  two  fainilies  in  -Which  America  has  the  pre- 
eminence.   Gamelidae  (camels)  were  wonderfully  developed  in 
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the  American  Pliocene  and  Miocene  periods,  abounding  in 
genera  and  species ;  whereas  in  Europe  the  group  only  exists  in 
the  Post-Pliocene  or  Lower  Pliocene,  with  one  Upper  Miocene 
species  of  Camelus  in  K  India.  The  Anthracotheridae  (extinct), 
found  only  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  France  and  India,  reach 
even  the  Lower  Eocene  in  America. 

These  facts  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  a  want  of  strict  co-ordina- 
tion between  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
— in  part  to  the  imperfection  of  the  record  in  the  latter  country. 
Yet  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  they  are  altogether  due  to 
these  causes,  because  the  Miocene  beds,  which  are  by  far  the 
best  known  in  America  as  in  Europe,  exhibit  deficiencies  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  less  known  Eocene  deposits.  The  fossil  fauna 
of  both  countries  is  so  rich,  that  w^  can  hardly  impute  great  and 
well  marked  differences  to  imperfect  knowledge;  yet  we  find 
such  important  families  as  the  Civets,  Hyaenas,  Giraffes,  and 
Hippopotami  absent  from  America,  with  the  Weasels,  and  Ante- 
lopes almost  so ;  while  America  possesses  almost  all  the  Camelidse, 
two  peculiar  orders,  Dinocerata  and  Tillodontia,  and  four  remark- 
ably peculiar  families,  Limnotheridse,  Lemuravidse,  Oreodontidse 
and  Brontotheridse.  If  then  the  facts  at  present  known  represent 
approximately  the  real  time-relations  of  the  groups  in  question 
on  the  two  continents,  they  render  it  probable  that  weasels,  bears, 
true  horses,  swine,  oxen,  sheep  and  antelopes,  originated  on  the 
Old  World  continent,  and  were  transmitted  to  America  during 
some  part  of  the  Miocene  period ;  while  camels  originated  in  the 
New  World,  and  somewhere  about  the  same  time  passed  over  to 
Europe.  Of  the  extinct  families  common  to  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, the  AnthracotheridsB  alone  seem  to  have  had  an 
American  origin.  Of  the  genera  common  to  the  two  countries, 
almost  all  seem  to  have  had  a  European  origin,  the  only  genera 
of  equal  date  being  the  two  rhinoceroses  and  three  Anchi- 
theridee ;  but  if  the  Brontotheridse  are  allied  to  the  Ehinocerotidse, 
these  latter  may  have  originated  in  America,  although  now  an 
exclusively  Old  World  type.  These  conclusions  are  not  im- 
probable when  we  consider  the  much  gi^eater  size  of  the  Old 
World  continents,  extending  far  into  the  tropics  and  probably 
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always  more  or  less  united  to  the  tropical  areas;  whUe  the 
evidence  of  the  extinct  mammalia  themselves  shows,  that  South 
America  has  been  for  the  most  part  isolated  from  the  northern 
continent,  and  did  not  take  part  in  the  development  of  its 
characteristic  Tertiary  fauna. 

Before  speculating  further  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  well  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a  summary  of  South  American  psdsbon- 
tology,  after  which  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  draw 
correct  inferences  from  the  whole  body  of  the  evidence. 

South  America. 

Unfortunately,  our  knowledge  of  the  interesting  fossil  fauna 
of  this  continent,  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Post-Pliocene 
and  Pliocene  perioda  A  few  remains  have  been  discovered  in 
deposits  believed  to  be  of  Eocene  age,  but  nothing  whatever 
representing  the  vast  intervening  period,  so  rich  in  peculiar 
forms  of  animal  life  both  in  North  America  and  £urope. 

FauTia  of  the  Brazilian  caves. — ^What  we  know  of  the  Post- 
Pliocene  period  is  chiefly  due  to  the  long-continued  researches 
of  Dr.  Lund  in  the  caves  of  Central  Brazil,  mostly  situated  in 
a  district  near  the  head  waters  of  the  San  Francisco  river 
in  the  Province  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  caves  are  formed  in 
limestone  rocks,  and  are  so  numerous  that  Dr.  Lund  visited 
thousands,  but  only  sixty  contained  bones  in  any  quantity. 
These  caves  have  a  floor  of  reddish  earth,  often  crowded  with 
bones.  In  one  experiment,  half  a  cubic  foot  of  this  earth 
contained  jaws  of  400  opossums,  2,000  mice,  besides  remains 
of  bats,  porcupines  and  small  birds.  In  another  trial,  the 
whole  of  the  earth  in  a  cavern  was  carried  out  for  examin- 
ation, amounting  to  6,552  firkins;  and,  from  a  calculation 
made  by  measured  samples,  it  was  estimated  to  contain 
nearly  seven  millions  of  jaw-bones  of  cavies,  opossums,  por- 
cupines, and  mice,  besides  small  birds,  lizards,  and  frogs.  This 
immense  accumulation  is  believed  to  have  been  formed  from 
the  bodies  of  animals  brought  into  the  cavern  by  owls ;  and, 
as  these  are  unsocial  birds,  the  quantity  found  impUes  an 
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immense  lapse  of  time,  probably  some  thousands  of  years. 
More  than  100  species  of  Mammalia,  in  all,  were  obtained 
in  these  caves.  Some  were  living  species  or  closely  aUied 
to  such;  but  the  majority  were  extinct,  and  a  considerable 
number,  about  one-fourth,  belonged  to  extinct  genera,  or 
genera  not  now  inhabiting  South  America.  Stone  iiuplements 
and  human  remains  were  found  in  several  of  the  caves  with 
extinct  animals.  The  following  enumeration  of  these  remains 
is  from  the  corrected  list  of  M.  Gervais. 

Primates, — ^Extinct  species  of  Cdms,  Callithrix,  and  Jacchus — 
South  American  genera  of  monkeys;  with  an  extinct  genus, 
ProtopUhecus — ^an  animal  of  large  size  but  belonging  to  the 
American  family  CebidaSi 

Chiraptera. — Species  beldngihg  to  the  South  Atnerican  Phyllos- 
tomidse,  and  to  two  South  American  gehera  of  other  fanulies. 

Camivara. — I^ive  Spefcies  of  Felts,  some  allied  to  living  ani- 
mals, othets  Extinct ;  a  Species  of  the  widespread  extindt  genui^ 
MdckairodiLS  ;  and  a  sm£Ql  species  referred  to  Cynoelurus,  th^ 
genus  containing  the  hunting  leopatd  now  found  only  iii  Africa 
and  India.  Canidae  are  represented  by  Canis  and  IdicyOn  (a 
living  Brazilian  species  of  the  latter  geniid),  and  the  extinct 
genus  Spe^thos.  Must^lidae  dte  represented  by  extinbt  specie* 
of  the  South  American  genera  Mephitis  and  GcUietis.  Procy^ 
onidse,  by  a  species  of  Nasud,  iTrsidse,  by  Arctotherium,  a 
genus  closely  resembling,  if  not  identical  with,  that  containing 
the  "spectacled  bear"  of  Chili 

UngtUmta. — Equvs,  Tapirtis,  DicOtyles,  Auchenia,  CejrvuSf  Lep- 
totherium,  and  Antilope,  are  the  caVe-ge&erd  of  this  ordeh 
Egv/us  and  Antelope  are  particularly  intetesting,  as  representing 
groups  fohning  no  part  of  existing  South  American  zoology; 
while  the  presence  also  of  Leptotherium,  an  extinct  genus  of 
antelopes,  shows  that  the  group  was  fairly  represeilted  in  South 
America  at  this  cdmpAratively  recent  period. 

Probostidea. — ^A  species  of  Mastodon,  found  also  in  the  Pliocene 
of  La  Plata,  represents  this  order. 

Bodeniia. — These  abound.  Dasyprocta,  Ccdogenys,  Cavia, 
Kerodon,  all  living  genera   bf   Caviidee,  are   represented  by 
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extinct  species.  Cercoldbes,  the  *  tree  porcupine '  (Cercolabidse) 
has  two  species,  one  as  large  as  a  peccary;  Myopotamiis,  Loncheres, 
Carterodon,  are  existing  genera  of  spiny  rats  (Echimyidne) ; 
and  there  are  two  extinct  genera  of  the  same  family,  Loncho- 
jyhorus  and  Phyllomys,  Lagostomiis  (Chinchillidae),  the  visca- 
cha  of  the  Pampas,  is  represented  by  an  extinct  species. 
There  is  also  an  extinct  species  of  Lepxcs ;  several  species  of 
Hesperomys  and  Oxymycterus ;  and  a  large  Arvicola,  a  genus  not 
living  in  South  America. 

Edentata, — Tliese,  which  constitute  the  great  feature  of  the 
existing  South  American  fauna,  were  still  more  abundant  and 
varied  in  the  Cave  period,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  most  of 
them  are  extinct  genera.  The  armadillos  are  alone  represented 
by  living  forms,  Dasypics,  and  Xcnunt<i ;  E  wry  don  and  Heiero- 
don,  are  extinct  genera  of  the  same  family,  as  well  as  Ghlamydo- 
therium — huge  armadillos  the  size  of  a  tapir  or  rhinoceros,  and 
Pachytherium,  which  was  nearly  as  large.  The  ant-eaters  are 
represented  only  by  Glossothenumy  an  extinct  form  allied  to 
Myrmecophaga  and  Manis.  The  sloths  were  more  numerous, 
being  represented  by  the  extinct  genera  Ccelodon,  Sphenodon 
and  Ochotherium,  the  last  of  large  size.  The  huge  terrestrial 
sloths — Megatheridae,  also  abounded;  there  being  species  of 
Megatherium  and  Megalonyx,  as  well  as  the  allied  Scelidotherium., 
supposed  to  have  some  affinity  for  the  African  Orycteropns, 

Marmpiah. — No  new  forms  of  these  appear,  but  numerous 
species  of  Didelphys,  all  closely  allied  to  opossums  still  living 
in  South  America. 

The  preceding  sketch  of  the  wonderful  cave  fauna  of  Central 
Lrazil,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  represents,  in  the  main,  a 
period  of  great  antiquity.  Not  only  are  almost  the  whole  of 
the  species  extinct,  but  there  are  twenty  extinct  genera,  and  three 
otliere  not  now  inhabitants  of  South  America.  Tlie  fact  that  so 
few  remains  of  the  living  animals  of  the  country  are  found  in 
these  caves,  indicates  that  some  change  of  physical  conditions 
has  occurred  since  they  were  the  receptacles  of  so  many  of  the 
larger  animals;   and  the  presence  of  many  extinct  genera  of 
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large  size,  especially  among  the  Edentata  and  American  families 
of  Rodents,  are  additional  proofs  of  a  very  high  antiquity. 
Yet  many  of  these  cave  animals  are  closely  allied  to  those 
which  are  found  in  North  America  in  the  Post- Pliocene  deposits 
only,  so  tliat  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the  cave-fauna  to 
be  of  much  earlier  date.  But  the  great  amount  of  organic 
change  it  implies,  must  give  us  an  enlarged  idea  of  the  vast 
periods  of  time,  as  measured  by  years,  which  are  included  in 
this,  the  most  recent  of  all  geological  epochs. 

Pliocene  Period  of  Temperate  South  America. — We  have  now 
to  consider  the  numerous  remains  of  extinct  animals  found  in 
various  deposits  in  the  Pampas,  and  in  Patagonia,  and  a  few  in 
Bolivia.  The  age  of  these  is  uncertain;  but  as  they  are  very 
similar  to  the  cave-fauna,  though  containing  a  somewhat  larger 
proportion  of  extinct  genera  and  some  very  remarkable  new 
forms,  they  cannot  be  very  much  older,  and  are  perhaps  best 
referred  at  present  to  the  newer  portion  of  the  Pliocene 
formation. 

Caimivora. — The  genus  Machairodus  or  sabre-toothed  tigers, 
represents  the  Felidae.  Tliere  are  several  species  of  wolves 
{Canis) ;  a  weasel  (Micsiela) ;  two  bears  of  the  Brazilian  cave- 
genus  Arctotherium;  and  the  extinct  European  genus  Hyccnarctos. 

Ungulata, — There  are  two  species  of  Uquus,  found  in  the 
Pampas,  Chili,  and  Bolivia;  two  of  Macrauchenia,  an  extra- 
ordinary extinct  group  allied  to  the  tapir  and  PalocotheHum,  but 
with  the  long  neck,  and  general  size  of  a  camel.  A  second 
species  found  on  the  highlands   of  Bolivia  is  much  smaller. 

A  more  recent  discovery,  in  Patagonia,  is  the  almost  perfect 
series  of  teeth  of  a  large  animal  named  Homalodx)7itotherium;  and 
which  is  believed  by  Professor  Flower,  who  has  described  it,  'to 
have  been  allied  to  Rhinoceros,  and  still  more  to  the  Miocene 
Hyracolon  from  North  America;  and  also  to  present  some 
resemblances  to  Macrauchenia,  and  though  much  more  remotely, 
to  the  curious  genus  Nesodon  mentioned  further  on. 

Tlie  Artiodactyla,  or  even-toed  Ungulates,  are  represented  by  a 
species  of  Dicotyles,  or  peccary,  found  in  the  deposits  of  the 
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Pampas ;  by  Auclienia,  or  llama,  of  ^vllicll  three  extinct  species 
inhabited  Bolivia,  in  which  country  two  allied  but  extinct 
genera,  Palccolama  and  CamelotluHum,  have  also  been  found. 
Three  species  of  deer  (Oervus),  from  the  Pampas  deposits,  com- 
plete the  list  of  Pliocene  Ungulates. 

Froboscidea, — The  cave  species  of  Mastodon  is  found  also  in 
the  Pampas  deposits,  and  anotlier  in  the  Andes  of  Chili  and 
Bolivia. 

Rodents, — These  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  caves.  There 
are  species  of  the  existing  genera,  Kerrodon  and  Cavia  (Caviidoe) ; 
Lagostomics  (Chinchillidae) ;  Ctenomys  (Octodontidae) ;  Lepus 
(hare) ;  Ilesperomys  and  Oxymydirus  (Muridaj)  ;  Arvicola,  a 
genus  not  living  in  South  America ;  and  an  extinct  genus.  Car- 
diodus.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  extinct  form,  Typoiherium, 
larger  than  the  capybara,  and  having  affinities  to  Edentates  and 
Ungulates.  Three  species  have  been  found  in  the  Pampas  deposits. 

JUdentata. — These  are  as  abundant  and  remarkable  as  in  the 
cave  deposits.  Scelidotherium,  Meyatherium,  Meyalonyx,  Glosso- 
therium  and  Dasypus,  have  already  been  noticed  as  from  the 
Brazilian  caves.  We  have  here,  in  addition,  the  huge  Mylodon 
allied  to  the  Meyatherium,  and  the  allied  genera — Gnaihopsis 
and  Lestodon.  We  then  come  to  the  huge  extinct  armadillos, 
Glyptodon  and  Schistopleurum,  the  former  consisting  of  numerous 
species,  some  of  which  were  as  large  as  an  elephant.  Another 
genus,  £utatics,  is  allied  to  the  living  three-banded  armadillos ; 
and  a  species  of  the  existing  genus  Euphradus  has  been  found 
in  Bolivia. 

Toxodoididce.'^TlhQVQ  remain  a  number  of  huge  animals 
rivalling  the  Megatherium  in  size,  and  forming  the  genera 
Tooiodon  and  Nesodoriy  but  whose  position  is  doubtful.  Several 
species  have  been  found  in  the  deposits  of  the  Pampas  and 
Patagonia  Tliey  are  allied  at  once  to  Ungulates,  Ptodents,  Eden- 
tates, and  the  aquatic  Sirenia,  in  so  puzzling  a  manner  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  to  what  order  they  belong,  or  whether 
they  require  a  liew  order  to  be  formed  for  their  receplion.  Some 
are  believed  to  date  back  to  the  Miocene  period,  and  they 
indicate  what  stmnge  forms  may  still  be  discovereJ,  should  any 
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productive  deiiosits  be  found  in  South  America  of  middle  Ter- 
tiary age. 

Pliocene  Mammalia  of  the  Antilles. — These  may  be  noticed 
liere,  as  they  are  of  special  interest,  proving  the  connection  of 
the  larger  West  Indian  Islands  with  the  Continent  some  time  in 
the  later  Tertiary  period.  They  consist  of  remains  of  two  large 
animals  belonging  to  the  South  American  Chinchillidse,  found  in 
cave  deposits  in  the  island  of  Anguilla,  and  forming  two  new 
genera,  AmUyrhiza  and  Loxomyhts ;  and  remain  allied  to  Mega- 
lonyx  from  Cuba,  which  have  been  named  Megalocnus  and 
Myomorpkus. 

Eocene  fauna  of  South  America. — ^The  few  remains  yet  dis- 
covered in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Pampas  which  are  believed 
to  be  of  Eocene  age,  are  exceedingly  interesting,  because  they 
show  us  another  change  in  the  scenery  of  the  great  drama  of 
life;  there  being  apparently  a  considerable  resemblance,  at  this 
epoch,  between  South  America  and  Europe.  They  consist  of  a 
large  extinct  feline  animal,  Eutemnodus;  of  Palceotherium  and 
Anoplotherium,  the  w^ell-known  extinct  Ungulates  of  the  Euro- 
pean Tertiaries,  and  which  have  never  been  found  in  North 
America;  and  of  three  genera  of  Eodents, — Tlieridromys,  allied 
to  Echimys,  and  found  also  in  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  of  France ; 
MegamySy  allied  to  the  living  Capi-omys  of  the  Antilles,  and 
also  to  Falceomys,  an  extinct  form  of  the  French  Miocene ;  and 
a  very  large  animal  lefeiTed  to  Arvicolaj  a  genus  found  also  in 
the  Pliocene  deposits  of  South  America,  and  abundant  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.     No  Edentates  have  been  found. 

The  resemblances  of  this  fauna  to  that  of  Europe  rather  than 
to  any  part  of  America,  are  so  strong,  that  they  can  hardly  be 
accidental.  We  greatly  want,  however,  more  information  on  this 
point,  as  well  as  some  corresponding  evidences  as  to  the  condition 
of  West  and  South  Africa  about  the  same  epoch,  before  we  can 
venture  to  speculate  on  their  bearing  as  regards  the  early  mi- 
grations of  organic  forms. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Ejctinct  Mammalian  Fauna  of  the  Old 
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and  New  Worlds, — Leaving  the  more  special  applications  of 
pal«ontological  evidence  to  be  made  after  discussing  the  relations 
of  the  existing  fauna  of  the  several  regions,  we  propose  here  to 
indicate  briefly,  some  of  the  more  general  deductions  from  the 
evidence  which  has  now  been  laid  before  our  readers. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  startling  facii  brought  out  by 
our  systematic  review,  is  the  very  recent  and  almost  universal 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the  fauna,  over 
all  the  areas  we  have  been  considering;  a  change  which  seems 
to  be  altogether  unprecedented  in  the  past  liistory  of  the  same 
countries  as  revealed  by  the  geological  record.  In  Europe,  in 
North  America,  and  in  South  America,  we  have  evidence  that  a 
very  similar  change  occurred  about  the  same  time.  In  all  three 
we  find,  in  the  most  recent  deposits — cave-earths,  peat-bogs,  and 
gravels — the  remains  of  a  whole  series  of  large  animals,  which 
have  since  become  wholly  extinct  or  only  survive  in  far-distant 
lands.  In  Europe,  the  great  Irish  elk,  the  Macliairodus  and 
cave-lion,  the  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  elephant ; — in  North 
America,  equally  large  felines,  horses  and  tapirs  larger  than  any 
now  living,  a  llama  as  large  as  a  camel,  great  mastodons  and 
elephants,  and  abundance  of  huge  megatheroid  animals  of  almost 
equal  size ; — in  South  America  these  same  megatheroids  in  greater 
variety,  numerous  huge  armadillos,  a  mastodon,  large  horses  and 
tapirs,  large  porcupines,  two  forms  of  antelope,  numerous  bears  and 
felines, including  9kMachairod%cs,  and  a  large  monkey, — have  all  be- 
come extinct  since  the  deposition  of  the  most  recent  of  the  fossil- 
bearing  strata.  This  is  certainly  not  a  great  while  ago,  geologi- 
cally ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  this  great  organic  revolution, 
implying  physical  changes  of  such  vast  proportions  that  they 
must  have  been  due  to  causes  of  adequate  intensity  and  propor- 
tionate range,  has  taken  place  since  man  lived  on  the  earth. 
This  is  proved  to  have  been  the  case  in  Europe,  and  is  supported 
by  much  evidence  both  as  regards  North  and  South  America. 

It  is  clear  that  so  complete  and  sudden  a  change  in  the  higher 
forms  of  life,  does  not  represent  the  normal  state  of  things. 
Species  and  genera  have  not,  at  all  times,  become  so  rapidly 
extinct.     The  time  occupied  by  the  "  Recent  period,"  that  is  the 
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time  since  these  changes  took  place  is,  geologically,  minute. 
The  time  of  the  whole  of  the  Post-Pliocene  period,  as  measured 
by  the  amount  of  physical  and  gcneml  organic  change  known  to 
have  taken  place,  is  exceedingly  small  when  compared  with  the 
duration  of  the  Pliocene  period,  and  still  smaller,  probably,  as 
compared  with  the  Miocene.  Yet  during  these  two  periods  we 
meet  with  no  such  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  forms  of  life,  no 
such  radical  change  in  the  character  of  the  fauna  (though  the 
number  of  specific  and  generic  changes  may  be  as  great)  as  w^e 
find  in  passing  from  the  Post-Pliocene  to  recent  times.  For 
example,  in  Central  Europe  numerous  hyoenas,  rhinoceroses,  and 
antelopes,  with  the  great  MachaivodiLS,  continued  from  Miocene 
all  through  Pliocene  into  Post-Pliocene  times ;  while  hippo- 
potami and  elephants  continued  to  live  through  a  good  part  of 
the  Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  periods, — and  then  all  suddenly 
became  extinct  or  left  the  country.  In  North  America  there  has 
been  more  movement  of  the  fauna  in  all  the  periods ;  but  we 
have  similar  great  felines,  horses,  mastodons,  and  elephants,  in 
the  Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  periods,  while  Rhinoceros  is  com- 
mon to  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene,  and  camels  yange  continuously 
from  Miocene,  through  Pliocene,  to  Post-Pliocene  times ; — when 
all  alike  became  extinct.  Even  in  South  America  the  evidence  is, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  all  the  same  way.  We  find  Machairodus,  Uquns, 
MastodcUy  Megatherium,  Scelidotherivm,  MegaJonyx,  and  numerous 
gigantic  armadillos,  alike  in  the  caves  and  in  the  stratified 
tertiary  deposits  of  the  Pampas ; — yet  all  have  since  passed  away. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  are  now  in  an  altogether 
exceptional  period  of  the  earth's  history.  We  live  in  a  zoologi- 
cally impoverished  world,  from  which  all  the  hugest,  and  fiercest, 
and  strangest  forms  have  recently  disappeared  ;  and  it  is,  no 
doubt,  a  much  better  world  for  us  now  they  have  gone.  Yet  it 
is  surely  a  marvellous  fact,  and  one  that  has  hardly  been  suffi- 
ciently dwelt  upon,  this  sudden  dying  out  of  so  many  large 
mammalia,  not  in  one  place  only  but  over  half  the  land  surface 
of  the  globe.  We  cannot  but  believe  that  there  must  have  been 
some  physical  cause  for  this  great  change ;  and  it  must  have 
been  a  cause  capable  of  acting  almost  simultaneously  over  large 
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portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  one  which,  as  far  as  the 
Tertiary  period  at  least  is  concerned,  was  of  an  exceptional  cha- 
racter. Such  a  cause  exists  in  the  great  and  recent  physical  change 
known  as  "  the  Glacial  epoch."  We  have  proof  in  both  Europe 
and  North  America,  that  just  about  the  time  these  large  animals 
were  disappearing,  all  the  northern  parts  of  these  continents 
were  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  ice ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  presence  of  this  large  quantity  of  ice  (known  to 
have  been  thousands  of  feet  if  not  some  miles  in  thickness)  must 
have  acted  in  various  ways  to  have  produced  alterations  of 
level  of  the  ocean  as  well  as  vast  local  floods,  which  would  have 
combined  with  the  excessive  cold  to  destroy  animal  life.  There 
is  great  difference  of  opinion  among  geologists  and  physicists  as 
to  the  extent,  nature,  and  duration  of  the  Glacial  epoch.  Some 
believe  it  to  have  prevailed  alternately  in  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres ;  others  that  it  was  simultaneous  in  both. 
Some  think  there  was  a  succession  of  cold  periods,  each  lasting 
many  thousands  of  years,  but  with  intercalated  warm  periods  of 
equal  duration ;  others  deny  that  there  is  any  evidence  of  such 
changes,  and  maintain  that  the  Glacial  epoch  was  one  continuous 
period  of  arctic  conditions  in  the  temperate  zones,  with  some 
fluctuations  perhaps  but  with  no  regular  alternations  of  warm 
periods.  Some  believe  in  a  huge  ice-cap  covering  the  whole 
northern  hemisphere  from  the  pole  to  near  50°  north  latitude 
in  the  eastern,  and  40°  in  the  western  hemisphere  ;  while  others 
impute  the  observed  effects  either  to  glaciers  from  local  centres, 
or  to  floating  icebergs  of  vast  size  passing  over  the  surface  during 
a  period  of  submersion. 

Without  venturing  to  decide  which  of  these  various  theories 
will  be  ultimately  proved  to  be  correct,  we  may  state,  that 
there  is  an  increasing  belief  among  geologists  in  the  long  dura- 
tion of  this  ice-period,  and  the  vast  extent  and  great  thick- 
ness attained  by  the  ice-sheet.  One  of  the  most  recent,  and 
not  the  least  able,  of  the  writers  on  this  question  (Mr.  Belt)  shows 
strong  reasons  for  adopting  the  view  that  the  ice-period  was 
simultaneous  in  both  hemispheres ;  and  he  calculates  that  the 
vast  amount  of  water  abstracted  from  the  ocean  and  locked  up 
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in  mountains  of  ice  around  the  two  poles,  would  lower  the  general 
level  of  the  ocean  about  2,000  feet.  This  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  general  elevation  of  the  land  to  the  same  amount,  and  would 
thus  tend  to  intensify  the  cold ;  and  this  elevation  may  enable 
us  to  understand  the  recent  discoveries  of  signs  of  glacial 
action  at  moderate  elevations  in  Central  America  and  Brazil,  far 
within  the  tropics.  At  the  same  time,  the  weight  of  ice  piled  up 
in  the  north  would  cause  the  land  surface  to  sink  there,  perhaps 
unequally,  according  to  the  varying  nature  of  the  interior  crust 
of  the  earth ;  and  since  the  weight  has  been  removed  land  would 
rise  again,  still  somewhat  in'egularly;  and  thus  the  phenomena 
of  raised  beds  of  arctic  shells  in  temperate  latitudes,  are  ex- 
plained. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  phenomena  we  have  been  con- 
sidering— of  the  recent  changes  of  the  mammalian  fauna  in 
Europe,  North  America,  South  Temperate  America,  and  the 
highlands  of  Brazil — are  such  as  might  be  explained  by  the  most 
extreme  views  as  to  the  extent  and  vastness  of  the  ice-sheet, 
and  especially  as  to  its  simultaneous  occurrence  in  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres  ;  and  where  two  such  completely  in- 
dependent sets  of  facts  are  found  to  combine  harmoniously,  and 
supplement  each  other  on  a  particular  hypothesis,  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  that  hypothesis  is  greatly  strengthened.  An  ob- 
jection that  will  occur  to  zoologists,  may  here  be  noticed.  If 
the  Glacial  epoch  extended  over  so  much  of  the  temperate  and 
even  parts  of  the  tropical  zone,  and  led  to  the  extinction  of  so 
many  forms  of  life  even  within  the  tropics,  how  is  it  that  so 
much  of  the  purely  tropical  fauna  of  South  America  has  main- 
tained itself,  and  that  there  are  still  such  a  vast  number  of 
forms,  both  of  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects,  that  seem 
organized  for  an  exclusive  existence  in  tropical  forests  ?  Now 
ilr.  Belt's  theory,  of  the  subsidence  of  the  ocean  to  the  extent  of 
about  2,000  feet,  supplies  an  answer  to  this  objection ;  for  we 
should  thus  have  a  tract  of  lowland  of  an  average  width  of 
some  hundreds  of  miles,  added  to  the  v/hole  east  coast  of  Central 
and  South  America  This  tract  would,  no  doubt,  become  covered 
with  forests  as  it  was  slowly  formed,  would  enjoy  a  perfectly 
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tropical  climate,  and  would  thus  afford  an  ample  area  for  the 
continued  existence  and  development  of  the  typical  South 
American  fauna ;  even  had  glaciers  descended  in  places  so  low 
as  what  is  now  the  level  of  the  sea,  which,  however,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  they  ever  did.  It  is  probable  too,  that  this 
low  tract,  which  all  round  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  be  of  con- 
siderable  width,  offered  that  passage  for  intermigration  between 
North  and  South  America,  which  led  to  the  sudden  appearance 
in  the  former  country  in  Post-Pliocene  times,  of  the  huge  Mega- 
theroids  from  the  latter ;  a  migration  which  took  place  in  op- 
posite directions  as  we  shall  presently  show. 

TJie  birth-place  and  migrations  of  some  mammalian  families 
and  genera. — We  have  now  to  consider  a  few  of  those  cases 
in  which  the  evidence  already  at  our  command,  is  sufficiently 
definite  and  complete,  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  with  some  con- 
fidence as  to  the  last  movements  of  several  important  groups  of 
mammalia. 

Primates. — The  occurrence  in  North  America  of  numerous 
forms  of  Lemuroidea,  forming  two  extinct  families,  which  are 
believed  b}'  American  palaeontologists  to  present  generalized 
features  of  both  Lemuridae  and  Hapalidse,  while  in  Europe  only 
Lemurine  forms  allied  to  those  of  Africa  have  occurred  in 
deposits  of  the  same  age  (Eocene),  renders  it  possible  that  the 
Primates  may  have  originated  in  America,  and  sent  one  branch 
to  South  America  to  form  the  Hapalidse  and  Cebidae,  and 
another  to  the  Old  World,  giving  rise  to  the  lemurs  and  tiHie 
apes.  But  the  fact  that  apes. of  a  high  degree  of  organization 
occur  in  the  European  Miocene,  while  in  the  Eocene,  a  monkey 
believed  to  have  relations  to  the  Lemuroids  and  Cebidae  has  also 
been  discovered,  make  it  more  probable  that  the  ancestral  forms 
of  this  order  originated  in  the  Old  World  at  a  still  earlier  period. 
The  absence  of  any  early  tertiary  remains  from  the  tropical  parts 
of  the  two  hemispheres,  renders  it  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
definite  conclusions  as  to  the  origin  of  groups  which  were,  no 
doubt,  always  best  developed  in  tropical  regions. 

Cariiivora, — This  is  a  very  ancient  and  wide-spread  group,  the 
families  and  genera  of  which  had  an  extensive  range  in  very 
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early  times.  The  true  bears  {Ursus)  are  almost  the  only 
important  genus  that  seems  to  have  recently  migrated.  In 
Europe  it  dates  back  to  the  Older  Pliocene,  while  in  Xorth 
America  it  is  Post-Pliocene  only.  Bears,  therefore,  seem  to 
have  passed  into  America  from  the  Palaearctic  region  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Pliocene  period.  They  probably  came  in  on  the 
north-west,  and  passed  down  the  Andes  into  South  America, 
where  one  isolated  species  still  exists. 

Uiigulata. — Horses  are  veiy  interesting.  In  Europe  they  date 
b^ck  under  various  forms  to  the  Miocene  period,  and  true  Eqxius 
to  the  Older  Pliocene.  In  North  America  they  are  chiefly 
Pliocene,  true  Equus  being  Post-Pliocene,  with  perhaps  one  or 
two  species  Newer  Pliocene  ;  but  numerous  ancestral  forms  date 
back  to  the  Miocene  and  Eocene,  giving  a  more  perfect  "  pedi- 
gree of  the  horse '*  than  the  European  forms,  and  going  back  to  a 
more  primitive  type — Orohippus,  In  South  America,  Equus  is 
the  only  genus,  and  is  Post-Pliocene  or  at  most  Newer  Pliocene. 
While,  therefore,  the  ancient  progenitors  of  the  Equidae  were 
common  to  North  America  and  Europe,  in  Miocene  and  even 
Eocene  times,  true  horses  appear  to  have  arisen  in  the  Palaearctic*, 
region,  to  have  passed  into  North  America  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Pliocene  period,  and  thence  to  have  spread  over  all  suitable 
districts  in  South  America.  They  were  not,  however,  able  to 
maintain  themselves  permanently  in  their  new  territory,  and  all 
became  extinct;  while  in  their  birth-place,  the  Old  World,  they 
continue  to  exist  under  several  varied  forms. 

True  tapirs  are  an  Old  World  group.  They  go  back  to  the 
Lower  Miocene  in  Europe,  while  in  both  North  and  South 
America  they  are  exclusively  Post-Pliocene.  They  occur  in 
France  down  to  the  Newer  Pliocene,  and  must,  about  that 
time,  have  entered  America.  The  land  connection  by  which 
this  and  so  many  other  animals  passed  between  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds  in  late  Tertiary  times,  was  almost  certainly  in  the 
North  Pacific,  south  of  Behring  s  Straits,  where,  as  will  be  seen 
by  our  general  map,  there  is  a  large  expanse  of  shallow  water, 
which  a  moderate  elevation  would  convert  into  dry  land,  in  a 
sufficiently  temperate  latitude. 
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The  peccary  {Dicotyles)^  now  a  characteristic  South  American 
genus,  is  a  recent  immigrant  from  North  America,  where  it 
appears  to  have  been  developed  from  ancestral  fonns  of  swine 
dating  back  to  the  Miocene  period. 

Antelopes  are  an  Old  World  typo,  but  a  few  of  them  appear  to 
have  entered  North,  and  reached  South  America  in  late  Pliocene 
times.  Camels,  strange  to  say,  are  a  special  North  American  type, 
since  they  abounded  in  that  continent  under  various  ancient 
forms  in  the  Miocene  period.  Towards  the  end  of  that  period 
they  appear  to  have  entered  eastern  Asia,  and  developed  into  the 
Siberian  Merycotherium  and  the  North  Indian  Camelibs,  while 
in  the  Pliocene  age  the  ancestral  llamas  entered  South 
America. 

Cervidce  are  a  wide-spread  northern  type  in  their  generalized 
form,  but  true  deer  {Cervus)  are  Palaearctic.  They  abounded  in 
Europe  in  Miocene  times,  but  only  appear  in  North  and  South 
America  in  the  later  Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  periods. 

True  oxen  (Bovince)  seem  to  be  an  Oriental  type  (Miocene), 
while  they  appear  in  Europe  only  late  in  the  Pliocene  period, 
and  in  America  are  confined  to  the  Post-Pliocene. 

Elephants  (Mephantidce)  are  an  Old  World  type,  abounding 
in  the  Miocene  period  in  Europe  and  India,  and  fii-st  appearing 
in  America  in  Post-Pliocepe  or  later  Pliocene  times.  Ancestral 
forms,  doubtfully  Proboscidean  {DiTiocerata),  existed  in  North 
America  in  the  Eocene  period,  but  these  became  extinct  without 
leaving  any  direct  descendants,  unless  the  Brontotheridce  and 
rhinoceroses  may  be  so  considered. 

Marsupials  are  almost  certainly  a  recent  introduction  into 
South  and  North  America  from  Asia.  They  existed  in  Europe 
in  Eocene  and  Miocene  times,  and  presumably  over  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Old  World ;  but  no  trace  of  them  appears  in 
North  or  South  America  before  the  Post- Pliocene  period. 

Edentata. — These  offer  a  most  curious  and  difficult  problem. 
In  South  America  they  abound,  and  were  so  much  more  nu- 
merous and  varied  in  the  Post-Pliocene  and  Pliocene,  that  we 
may  be  sure  they  lived  also  in  the  preceding  Miocene  period.  A 
few  living  Edentates  are  scattered  over  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
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they  flourished  in  Europe  during  the  Miocene  age — animals  as 
large  (in  some  species)  as  a  rhinoceros,  and  most  allied  to  living 
African  forms.  In  North  America  no  trace  of  Edentata  has  been 
found  earlier  than  the  Post-Pliocene  period,  or  perhaps  the  Newer 
Pliocene  on  the  west  coast.  Neither  is  there  any  trace  of  them 
in  South  America  in  the  Eocene  formations ;  but  this  may  well 
be  owing  to  our  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  forms  of 
that  epoch.  Their  absence  from  Nortli  America  is,  however, 
probably  real ;  and  we  have  to  account  for  their  preseuce  in  the 
Old  World  and  in  South  America.  Their  antiquity  is  no  doubt 
very  great,  and  the  point  of  divergence  of  the  Old  World  and 
South  American  groups,  may  take  us  back  to  early  Eocene,  or 
even  to  Pre-Eocene  times.  The  distribution  of  land  and  sea  may 
then  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  is  now ;  and  to  those 
Vho  would  create  a  continent  to  account  for  the  migrations  of 
a  beetle,  nothing  would  seem  more  probable*  than  that  a  South 
Atlantic  continent,  then  united  parts  of  what  are  now  Africa 
and  South  America.  Tliere  is,  however,  so  much  evidence  for 
the  general  permanence  of  what  are  now  the  great  continents 
and  deep  oceans,  that  Professor  Huxley's  supposition  of  a  con- 
siderable extension  of  land  round  the  borders  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  in  Mesozoic  times,  best  indicates  the  probable  area  in 
which  the  Edentate  type  originated,  and  thence  spread  over  much 
of  the  Old  World  and  South  America.  But  while  in  the  latter 
country  it  flourished  and  increased  with  little  check,  in  the 
other  great  continents  it  was  soon  overcome  by  the  competition 
of  higher  forms,  only  leaving  a  few  small-sized  representatives 
in  Africa  and  Asia. 
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VARIOUS   EXTINCT  ANIMALS; — AND   ON  THE  ANTIQUITY   OF  THE 
GENERA  OF  INSECTS  AND  LAND  MOLLUSCA. 

EXTKNCT  MAMMALIA   OF  AUSTRALIA. 

These  have  all  been  obtained  from  caves  and  late  Tertiary  or 
Post-Tertiary  deposits,  and  consist  of  a  large  number  of  extinct 
forms,  some  of  gigantic  size,  but  all  marsupials  and  allied  to  the 
existing  fauna.  There  are  numerous  forms  of  kangaroos,  some 
larger  than  any  living  species ;  and  among  these  are  two  genera, 
Protemnodon  and  Sthemcrvs,  which  Professor  Garrod  has  lately 
shown  to  have  been  allied,  not  to  any  Australian  forms,  but  to 
the  Dendrolagi  or  tree-kangaroos  of  New  Guinea.  We  have 
also  remains  of  Thylacinus  and  Dasymnis,  which  now  only  exist 
in  Tasmania  ;  and  extinct  species  of  Hypd^prymniis  and  Phasco- 
lomys,  the  latter  as  large  as  a  tapir.  Among  the  more  remarkable 
extinct  genera  are  Diprotodmi,  a  huge  thick-limbed  animal 
allied  to  the  kangaroos,  but  nearly  as  large  as  an  elephant; 
Nototheriuvi,  having  characters  of  Macropiis  and  Phascolarctos 
combined,  and  as  large  as  a  rhinoceros ;  and  Thylacoleo,  a  pha- 
langer-like  marsupial  nearly  as  large  as  a  lion,  and  supposed  by 
Professor  Owen  to  have  been  of  carnivorous  habits,  though  this 
opinion  is  not  held  by  other  naturalists. 

Here  then  we  find  the  same  phenomena  as  in  the  other  coun- 
tries we  have  already  discussed, — the  very  recent  disappearance 
of  a  large  number  of  pe3uliar  forms,  many  of  them  far  surpassing 
in  size  any  that  continue  to  exist.  It  hardly  seems  probable 
that  in  this  case  their  disappearance  can  have  been  due  to  the 
direct  effects  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  since  no  very  extensive  glacia- 
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tion  could  have  occurred  in  a  country  like  Australia;  but  if  the 
ocean  sank  2,000  feet,  the  great  eastern  mountain  range  might 
have  given  rise  to  local  glaciers.  It  is,  however,  almost  certain 
that  during  late  Tertiary  times  Australia  must  have  been  much 
more  extensive  than  it  is  now.  This  is  necessary  to  allow  of  the 
development  of  its  peculiar  and  extensive  fauna,  especially  as  we 
see  that  that  fauna  comprised  animals  rivalling  in  bulk  those  of 
the  gi-eat  continents.  It  is  further  indicated  by  the  relations 
with  New  Guinea,  already  alluded  to,  and  by  the  general  character 
of  the  various  faunas  which  compose  the  Australian  region,  de- 
tails of  which  will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  part  of  this  work. 
The  lowering  of  the  ocean  during  the  Glacial  period  would  be 
favourable  to  the  still  further  development  of  the  fauna  of  such 
a  country ;  and  it  is  to  the  unfavourable  conditions  produced  by 
its  subsequent  rising — equivalent  to  a  depression  of  the  land  to 
the  amount  of  two  thousand  feet — that  we  must  impute  the 
extinction  of  so  many  remarkable  groups  of  animals.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  the  disappearance  of  the  ice  and  the  consequent 
(apparent)  subsidence  of  the  land,  might  have  been  rapid  as 
compared  with  the  rate  at  which  large  animals  can  become 
modified  to  meet  new  conditions.  Extensive  tracts  of  l<ertile 
land  might  have  been  submerged,  and  the  consequent  crowding 
of  large  numbers  of  species  and  individuals  on  limited  areas 
would  have  led  to  a  struggle  for  existence  in  which  the  less 
adapted  and  less  easily  modifiable,  not  the  physically  weaker, 
would  succumb. 

There  is,  however,  another  cause  for  the  extinction  of  large 
rather  than  small  animals  whenever  an  important  change  of 
conditions  occurs,  which  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  corre- 
spondent,^ but  which  has  not,*  I  believe,  been  adduced  by  Mr. 
Darwin  or  by  any  other  writer  on  the  subject.  It  is  dependent 
on  the  fact,  that  large  animals  as  compared  with  small  ones  aie 
almost  invariably  slow  breeders,  and  as  they  also  necessarily 
exist  in  much  smaller  numbers  in  a  given  area,  they  offer  far 
less  materials  for  favourable  variations  than  ilo  smaller  animals, 
in  such  an  extreme  case  as  that  of  the  rabbit  and  elephant,  the 

*  Mr.  John  Hickman  of  De&borough. 
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young  born  eacli  year  in  the  world  are  probably  as  some  millions 
to  one ;  and  it  is  very  easily  conceivable  that  in  a  thousand 
years  the  former  might,  under  pressure  of  rapidly  changing  con- 
ditions, become  modified  into  a  distinct  species,  while  the  latter, 
not  offering  enough  favourable  variations  to  eJBTect  a  suitable 
adaptation,  would  become  extinct.  We  must  also  remember 
the  extreme  specialization  of  many  of  the  large  animals  that 
have  become  extinct — a  specialization  which  would  necessarily 
render  modification  in  any  new  direction  difficult,  since  the  in- 
herited tendency  of  variation  would  probably  be  to  increase  the 
specialization  in  the  same  directions  which  had  heretofore  been 
beneficial.  If  to  these  two  causes  we  add  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  sufficient  food  for  such  large  animals,  and  perhaps  the 
injurious  effects  of  changes  of  climate,  we  shall  not  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  such  a  vast  physical  revolution  as  the 
Glacial  epoch,  with  its  attendant  phenomena  of  elevations  and 
subsidences,  icy  winds,  and  sudden  floods  by  the  bursting  of  lake 
barriers,  might  have  led  to  the  total  extinction  of  a  vast  number 
of  the  most  bulky  forms  of  mammalia,  while  the  less  bulky 
were  able  to  survive,  either  by  greater  hardiness  of  constitution 
or  by  becoming  more  or  less  modified.  The  rssult  is  apparent  in 
the  comparatively  small  or  moderate  size  of  the  species  consti- 
tuting the  temperate  fauna,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  mammalian  remains  of  earlier 
date  have  been  found  in  Australia,  as  we  should  then  see  if  it  is 
really  the  case  that  marsupials  have  always  formed  its  highest 
type  of  mammalian  life.  At  present  its  fossil  fauna  is  chiefly 
interesting  to  the  zoologist,  but  throws  little  light  on  the  past 
relations  of  this  isolated  country  with  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Mammalian  remains  in  the  Secondary  Formations. 

In  the  oldest  Tertiary  beds  of  Europe  and  North  America,  we 
have  (even  witli  our  present  imperfect  record)  a  rich  and  varied 
mammalian  fauna.  As  compared  with  our  living  or  recent  highly 
specialized  forms,  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  generalised  types  ; 
but  as  compared  with  any  primeval  mammalian  type,  it  must  be 
pronounced  highly  specialised.      Xot  only  are  such  diversified 
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f^roiips  as  Caniivora,  Perrissodactyle  and  Aitiodactyle  Ungulates, 
Primates,  Chiroptera,  Eodents,  and  Marsupials  already  well 
marked,  but  in  many  of  these  there  is  a  differentiation  into 
numerous  families  and  genera  of  diverse  character.  It  is  impossi- 
ble therefore  to  doubt,  that  many  peculiar  fonns  of  mammalia 
must  have  lived  long  anterior  to  the  Eocene  period  ;  but  there 
is  unfortunately  a  great  gap  in  the  record  between  the  Eocene 
and  Cretaceous  beds,  and  these  latter  being  for  the  most  part 
marine  continue  the  gap  as  regards  mammals  over  an  enormous 
lapse  of  time.  Yet  far  beyond  both  these  chasms  in  the  Upper 
Oolitic  strata,  remains  of  small  mammalia  have  been  found ; 
again,  in  the  Stonesfield  slate,  a  member  of  the  Lower  Oolite, 
other  forms  appear.  Then  comes  the  marine  Lias  formation 
with  another  huge  gap ;  but  beyond  this  again  in  the  Upper 
Trias,  the  oldest  of  the  secondary  formations,  mammalian  teeth 
have  been  discovered  in  both  England  and  Germany,  and  these 
are,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  of  the  same  age  as  the 
Dromatherium  already  noticed,  from  North  America.  They 
have  been  •  named  Microlestes,  and  show  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  West  Australian  MyrmecoUm.  In  the  Oolitic 
strata  numerous  small  jawbones  have  been  found,  which  have 
served  to  characterise  eight  genera,  all  of  which  are  believed  to 
have  been  Marsupials,  and  in  some  of  them  a  resemblance  can  be 
traced  to  some  of  the  smaller  living  Australian  species.  These, 
however,  are  mere  indications  of  the  number  of  mammalia  that 
must  have  lived  in  the  secondary  period,  so  long  thought  to  be 
exclusively  "  the  age  of  reptiles ; "  and  the  fact  that  the  few  yet 
found  are  at  all  comparable  with  such  specialised  fonns  as  still 
exist,  must  convince  us,  that  we  shall  have  to  seek  far  beyond 
even  the  earliest  of  these  remains,  for  the  first  appearance  of  the 
mammalian  type  of  vertebrata. 

I'lxTiNCT  Birds. 

Compared  with  those  of  mammalia,  the  remains  of  birds  are 
exceedingly  scarce  in  Europe  and  America ;  and  from  the  wander- 
ing habits  of  so  many  of  this  class,  they  are  of  much  less  value 
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as  indications  of  past  changes  in  physical  geogi»aphy.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  remains  belong  to  aquatic  or  wading  types, 
and  as  these  have  now  often  a  world-wide  range,  the  occurrence 
of  extinct  forms  can  have  little  bearing  on  our  present  inquir}\ 
There  are,  however,  a  few  interesting  cases  of  extinct  land-birds 
belonging  to  groups  now  quite  strangers  to  the  country  in  which 
they  are  found ;  and  others  scarcely  less  interesting,  in  which 
groups  now  peculiar  to  certain  areas  are  shown  to  have  been 
preceded  by  allied  species  or  genera  of  gigantic  size. 

Palceardic  Reguni  and  N.  India. — In  the  caves  and  other 
Post-Pliocene  deposits  of  tliese  countries,  the  remains  of  birds 
almost  all  belong  to  genera  now  inhabiting  the  same  districts. 
Almost  the  only  exceptions  are,  the  great  auk  and  the 
capercailzie,  already  mentioned  as  being  found  in  the  Danish 
mounds ;  the  latter  bird,  with  Tetrao  alhm,  in  Italian  caverns ; 
and  a  species  of  pheasant  {Pluisiamts)  said  to  have  occurred  in 
the  Post- Pliocene  of  France,  considembly  west  of  the  existing 
range  of  the  genus  in  a  wild  state. 

In  the  preceding  Pliocene  deposits,  but  few  remains  have 
been  found,  and  all  of  existing  genera  but  one,  a  gallinaceous 
bird  {Gallus  bravai'di)  allied  to  the  domestic  fowl  and  peacock. 

The  Miocene  beds  of  France  and  Central  Europe  liave  pro- 
duced many  more  remains  of  birds,  but  these,  too,  are  mostly  of 
existing  European  genera,  though  there  are  some  notable  excep- 
tions. Along  with  forms  undistinguishable  from  crows  {Coi^vus), 
shrikes  {Lanius),  wagtails  {MotacUla),  and  woodpeckers  {Picvs), 
are  found  remains  allied  to  the  Oriental  edible-nest  swift  {Col- 
localia)  and  Trogon;  a  parrot  resembling  the  African  genus 
Psittaciis;  an  extinct  form  Necrarnis,  perhaps  allied  to  the 
plantain-eaters  {Afmophaga)  ;  Homalophv.%  doubtfully  allied  to 
woodpeckers,  and  Lirmmtomis  to  the  hoopoes.  The  gallina- 
ceous birds  are  represented  by  three  species  of  pheasants,  some 
very  close  to  the  domesticated  species ;  Palceoiyerdix  allied  to  the 
paitridges ;  and  Palceortyx,  small  birds  allied  to  the  American 
genus  Ortyx,  but  with  larger  wings.  There  are  also  species  of 
Pterodes  allied  to  living  birds,  and  a  small  pigeon.  There  are 
numerous  living  genera  of  Accipitres;  such  as  engle  {A qnila), 
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kite  (Milmcs),  eagle-owl  {Biibo),  and  screech-owl  {Strix) ;  with 
the  African  secretary-bird  (Serpentarius),  and  some  extinct  forms, 
as  Palccocercus,  Palceohierix  and  Palceetus, 

AquJitic  and  wading  birds  were  abundant,  including  numerous 
rails,  bustards,  herons,  sandpipers,  gulls,  divers,  and  pelicans. 
There  were  also  many  ducks,  some  allied  to  the  genus  Dendro- 
cygna ;  the  Oriental  genus  of  storks,  Leptoptilus ;  IHdipodiay  a 
remarkable  form  allied  to  Ibis  and  Ciconia;  Ulomis,  near 
Limosa;  Pelagm^nis,  a  large  bird  allied  to  gannets  and  pelicans ; 
HydroniiSy  allied  to  the  ducks  and  petrels ;  BolicJiopteiiis,  allied 
to  plovers.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  extinct  birds 
are,  however,  the  flamingoes,  represented  by  forms  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  living  species,  and  by  one  extinct  genus  Palce- 
lodus,  which  had  veiy  long  toes,  and  probably  walked  on  aquatic 
plants  like  the  tropical  jacanas. 

The  Miocene  beds  of  North  India  have  furnished  few  birds ; 
the  only  one  of  geographical  interest  being  an  extinct  species 
of  ostrich,  not  very  different  from  that  now  inhabiting  Arabia. 

On  the  whole,  the  birds  of  Europe  at  this  period  were  very 
like  those  now  living,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  tropical  forms. 
These  latter  were,  however,  perhaps  more  numerous  and  import- 
ant than  they  appear  to  be,  as  they  belong  to  inland  and  forest- 
haunting  types,  which  would  not  be  so  frequently  preserved  as 
the  marsh  and  lake-dwelling  species.  Taking  this  into  con- 
sidei-ation,  the  assemblage  of  Miocene  birds  accords  well  with 
what  we  know  of  the  mammalian  fauna.  We  have  the  same 
indications  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation  and  subtropical  climate, 
and  the  same  appearance  of  Oriental  and  especially  of  African 
types.  Trogon  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  forms 
}et  discovered,  since  it  furnishes  us  with  a  central  point  whence 
the  living  trogons  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America  might 
have  diverged. 

In  the  Eocene  we  find  ouiselves  almost  wholly  among  extinct 
forms  of  birds.  The  earliest  known  Passerine  bird  is  here 
met  with,  in  ProtorniSy  somewhat  similar  to  a  lark,  found  in 
the  Lower  Eocene  of  Switzerland ;  while  another  Passerine  form, 
Palcrgithalits,  and  one  allied  to  the  nuthatch  {&itta),  have  been 
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discovered  in  the  Upper  Eocene  of  Paris.  Picarise  of  equal  anti- 
quity are  found.  CryptorniSf  from  the  Paris  Eocene,  and  Hal- 
cyomis  from  the  Lower  Eocene  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  were 
both  allied  to  kingfishers;  while  a  form  allied  to  Centropus  a 
genus  of  cuckoos,  or,  as  Milne-Edwards  thinks,  to  the  Madagas- 
car Leptosomus,  has  been  found  in  the  Upper  Eocene  of  France. 
Several  Acdpitres  of  somewhat  doubtful  affinities  have  been 
found  in  the  same  country;  while  Lithomis,  from  the  Lower 
Eocene  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  was  a  small  vulturine  bird  sup- 
posed to  be  allied  to  the  American  group,  Cathartes,  Among 
the  waders,  some  extinct  forma  of  plovers  have  been  found,  and  a 
genus  (AgnoptertLs),  allied  to  the  flamingoes ;  while  there  are 
many  swimming  birds,  such  as  pelicans,  divers,  and  several 
extinct  types  of  doubtful  affinities.  Most  intersting  of  all  is  a 
portion  of  a  cranium  discovered  in  the  Lower  Eocene  of  Shep- 
pey, and  lately  pronounced  by  Professor  Owen  to  belong  to  a 
large  Struthious  bird,  allied  to  the  New  Zealand  Dinomis  and 
also  perhaps  to  the  ostrich.  Another  gigantic  bird  is  the  Oas- 
tomis,  from  the  Lower  Eocene  of  Paris,  which  was  as  large  as  an 
ostrich,  but  which  is  believed  to  have  been  a  generalised  type, 
allied  to  wading  and  swimming  birds  as  well  as  to  the  Struthiones. 

Beyond  this  epoch  we  have  no  remains  of  birds  in  European 
strata  till  we  come  to  the  wonderful  Archocopteryx  from  the 
Upper  Oolite  of  Bavaria ;  a  bird  of  a  totally  new  type,  with  a 
bony  tail,  longer  than  the  body,  each  vertebra  of  which  canied 
a  pair  of  diverging  feathers. 

Hortk  America, — A  number  of  bird-remains  have  lately  been 
found  in  the  rich  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  deposits  of  the  United 
States ;  but  here,  too,  comparatively  few  are  terrestrial  forms. 
No  Passerine  bird  has  yet  been  found.  Tlie  Picarise  are  repre- 
sented by  Uintomis,  an  extinct  form  allied  to  woodpeckers,  from 
the  Eocene  of  "Wyoming.  Species  of  turkey  {Meleagris)  occur 
in  the  Post-Pliocene  and  as  far  back  as  the  Miocene  strata, 
showing  that  this  interesting  type  is  a  true  denizen  of  temperate 
North  America.  The  other  birds  are,  Acdpitres;  waders  and 
aquatics  of  existing  genera ;  and  a  number  of  extinct  forms  of 
the  two  latter  ordei-s — such    as,  Aletomis  an  Eocene  wader; 
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Palceotriiiga,  allied  to  the  sandpipers,  and  Telmatohius  to  the 
rails,  both  Cretaceous ;  with  Oraculavm,  allied  to  Oraculus  ; 
Laomis  allied  to  the  swans ;  Hesperomis  a  gigantic  diver ;  and 
Icthyornis  a  very  low  form,  with  biconcave  vertebra,  such  as  are 
only  found  in  fishes  and  some  reptiles— also  from  Cretaceous 
deposits. 

South  America, — The  caverns  of  Brazil  produced  thirty-four 
species  of  birds,  most  of  them  referable  to  Brazilian  genera,  and 
many  to  still  existing  species.  The  most  interesting  were  two 
species  of  American  ostrich  {Rhea),  one  larger  than  either  of 
the  living  species ;  a  large  turkey-buzzard  (Cathartes) ;  a  new 
species  of  the  very  isolated  South  American  genus  Opisthocomiis ; 
and  a  Cariama,  or  allied  new  genus. 

Madagascar  and  the  Mascarene  Islands. — We  have  here  only 
evidence  of  birds  that  have  become  extinct  in  the  historical 
period  or  very  little  earlier.  First  we  have  a  group  of  birds  in- 
capable of  flight,  allied  to  pigeons,  but  forming  a  separate  family, 
Dididce ;  and  which,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  inhabited  Mauritius, 
Rodriguez,  and  probably  Bourbon.  Aphanapteryx,  an  extinct 
genus  of  rails,  inhabited  Mauritius;  and  another  genus,  {Erythro- 
rtiachus),  Rodriguez.  A  large  parrot,  said  by  Prof.  Milne  Edwards 
to  be  allied  to  Ara  and  Microglossus,  also  inhabited  Mauritius ; 
and  another  allied  to  Fclectics,  the  island  of  Rodriguez.  None 
of  these  have  been  found  in  Madagascar ;  but  a  gigantic  Struthious 
bird,  j^pyamis,  forming  a  peculiar  family  distinct  both  from 
the  ostriches  of  Africa  and  the  Dinornis  of  New  Zealand 
inhabited  that  island;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  may  have  lived  less  than  200  years  ago. 

New  Zealand, — ^A  number  of  extinct  Struthious  birds,  form- 
ing two  families,  Dinomithidoe  and  Falapterygidce,  have  been 
found  in  New  Zealand.  Some  were  of  gigantic  size.  They  seem 
allied  both  to  the  living  Aptcryx  of  New  Zealand  and  the  emu 
of  Australia.  They  are  quite  recent,  and  some  of  them  have 
probably  lived  within  the  last  few  centuries.  Remains  of 
Dinornis  have  also  been  found  in  a  Post-Pliocene  deposit  in 
Queensland,  N.  E.  Australia  ^ — a  very  important  discovery,  as  it 
*  Tram.  Zooh  Foe,  of  London,  toI.  viii.  p.  381. 
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gives  support  to  the  theory  of  a  great  eastward  extension  of 
Australia  in  Tertiary  times. 


Extinct  Tertiary  Reptiles. 

These  will  not  occupy  us  long,  as  no  very  great  number  are 
known,  and  most  of  them  belong  to  a  few  principal  foims  of 
comparatively  little  geographical  interest. 

Tortoises  are  perhaps  the  most  abundant  of  the  Tertiary 
reptiles.  They  are  numerous  in  the  Eocene  dud  Miocene 
formations  both  in  Europe  and  North  America.  The  genera 
Emys  and  Trionyx  abound  in  both  countries,  as  well  as  in  the 
Miocene  of  India.  Land  tortoises  occur  in  the  Eocene  of  North 
America  and  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe  and  India,  where  the 
huge  Colossochelys,  twelve  feet  long,  has  been  found.  In  the 
Pliocene  d<3posits  of  Switzerland  the  living  American  genus 
Chdydra  has  been  met  with.  These  facts,  together  with  the 
occurrence  of  a  living  species  in  the  Miocene  of  India,  show 
that  this  order  of  reptiles  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  that  most 
of  the  genera  once  had  a  wider  range  than  now. 

Crocodiles,  allied  to  the  three  forms  now  characteristic  of 
India,  Africa,  and  America,  have  b?en  found  in  the  Eocene  of 
our  own  country,  and  several  species  of  Crocodihis  have  occurred 
in  beds  of  the  same  age  in  North  America. 

Lizards  are  very  ancient,  many  small  terrestrial  forms 
occuiTing  in  all  the  Tertiary  deposits.  A  species  of  the  genus 
Chamceko  is  recorded  from  the  Eocene  of  North  America,  to- 
gether with  several  extinct  genera. 

Snakes  were  well  developed  in  the  Eocene  period,  where 
remains  of  several  have  been  found  which  must  have  been  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  long.  An  extinct  species  of  true  viper  has 
occurred  in  the  Miocene  of  France,  and  one  of  the  Pythonidse 
in  the  Miocene  brown  coal  of  Germany. 

Batrachia  occur  but  sparingly  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  Ter- 
tiary deposits.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  large  Salamander 
Andreas)    from    the   tipper    Miocene   of   Switzerland,   which 
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is  allied  to  the  Menopoma  living  in  North  America.  Species 
of  frog  (Raiia),  and  Palceophryvs  an  extinct  genus  of  foads, 
have  been  found  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland. 

Fresh  water  fish  are  almost  unknown  in  the  Tertiaiy 
deposits  of  Europe,  although  most  of  the  families  and  some 
genera  of  living  marine  lish  are  represented  from  the  Eocene 
downwards. 


Antiquity  of  the  Gbnera  of  Insects. 

Fossil  insects  are  far  too  rarely  found,  to  aid  us  in  our  determi- 
nation of  difficult  questions  of  geographical  distribution ;  but  in 
discussing  these  questions  it  will  be  important  to  know,  whether 
we  are  to  look  upon  the  existing  generic  forms  of  insects  as  of 
great  or  small  antiquity,  compared  with  the  higher  vertebrates  ; 
and  to  decide  this  question  the  materials  at  our  command  are 
ample. 

The  conditions  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  insects  in  a 
fossil  state  are  no  doubt  very  local  and  peculiar ;  the  result  being, 
that  it  is  only  at  long  intervals  in  the  geological  record  that  we 
meet  with  remains  of  insects  in  a  recognisable  condition.  None 
appear  to  have  been  found  in  the  Pliocene  formation ;  but  in  the 
Upper  Miocene  of  OSninghen  in  Switzerland,  associated  with  the 
wonderfully  rich  fossil  flora,  are  found  immense  quantities  of 
insects.  Prof.  Heer  examined  more  than  5,000  specimens  be- 
longing to  over  800  species,  and  many  have  been  found  in  other 
localities  in  Switzerland ;  so  that  more  than  1,300  species  of 
Miocene  insects  have  now  been  determined.  Most  of  the  orders 
are  represented,  but  the  beetles  (Coleoptera)  are  far  the  most 
abundant.  Almost  all  belong  to  existing  genera,  and  the  majority 
of  these  genera  now  inhabit  Europe,  only  three  or  four  being 
exclusively  Indian,  African,  or  American. 

In  the  Lower  Miocene  of  Cmatia  there  is  another  rich  de- 
posit of  insects,  somewhat  more  tropical  in  character,  comprising 
large  white-ants  and  dragon-flies  differently  marked  from  any 
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now  inhabiting  Europe,  A  buttei-fly  is  also  well  preserved,  with 
all  the  markings  of  the  wings  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  Junonia,  a 
tropical  genus,  though  it  may  bo  a  Vanessa,  which  is  European, 
but  the  fossil  most  resembles  Indian  species  of  Junonia. 

The  Eocene  formations  seem  to  have  produced  no  in- 
sect remains ;  but  they  occur  again  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  two  butterflies  have  been  found, 
Cyllo  sepulta  and  SatyrUes  Reynesii,  both  belonging  to  the  Saty- 
ridae,  and  the  former  to  a  genus  now  spread  over  Africa,  India, 
and  Australia. 

A  little  earlier,  in  the  Wealden  formation  of  our  own  country, 
numerous  insects  have  been  found,  principally  dragon  flies  {Libel- 
ItUa,  jEshna) ;  aquatic  Hemiptera  ( Vdia  Hydrometra) ;  crickets 
cockroaches,  and  cicadas,  of  familiar  types. 

Further  back  in  the  Upper  Oolite  of  Bavaria — ^which  produced 
the  wondeiful  long- tailed  birf,  Archceopteryx — insects  of  all  orders 
have  been  found,  including  a  moth  referred  to  the  existing  genus 
Sphinx, 

In  the  Lower  Oolite  of  Oxfordshire  many  fossil  beetles  have 
been  found  whose  aflBnities  are  shown  by  their  names : — Bupres- 
tidium,  Curculionidium,  Blapsidium,  Melolonthidium,  and  Prio- 
nidium  ;  a  wing  of  a  butterfly  has  also  been  found,  allied  to  the 
Brassolidse  now  confined  to  tropical  America,  and  named  Palce- 
ontina  oolitica. 

Still  more  remote  are  the  insects  of  the  Lias  of  Gloucester- 
shire, yet  they  too  can  be  referred  to  well-known  family  types — 
CarabidfiB,  Melolonthidae,  Telephoridse,  ElaterideB,  and  Curculio- 
nidae,  among  beetles;  Gryllidse  and  Blattidae  among  Orthoptera; 
with  LihelliUa,  Agrion,  jEshna,  Ephemera,  and  some  extinct 
genera.  "When  we  consider  that  almost  the  only  vertebrata  of 
this  period  were  huge  Saurian  repliles  like  the  IdhyosavrvJi, 
Plesiasaunis,  and  Dinosaurus^  with  the  flying  Pterodactyles  ; 
and  that  the  great  mass  of  our  existing  genera,  and  even  fami- 
lies, of  fish  and  reptiles  had  almost  certainly  not  come  into  exist- 
ence, we  see  at  once  that  types  of  insect- form  are,  proportionately, 
far  more  ancient.  At  this  remote  epoch  we  find  the  chief  family 
types  (the  genera  of  the  time  of  Linnaeus)  perfectly  differentiated 
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and  recognisable.  It  is  only  when  we  go  further  back  stiU,  into 
the  Palaeozoic  formations,  that  the  insect  forms  begin  to  show  that 
generalization  of  type  which  renders  it  impossible  to  classify 
them  in  any  existing  git)ups.  Yet  even  in  the  coal  formation  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  Durham,  the  fossil  insects  are  said  by  competent 
entomologists  to  be  "  allied  to  Ephemeral^  " near  BlcUta*'  " near 
Phasmidce ;  "  and  in  deposits  of  the  same  age  at  Saarbriick  near 
Treves,  a  w^ell-preserved  wing  of  a  grasshopper  or  locust  has  been 
found,  as  well  as  a  beetle  referred  to  the  Scarabeidae.  More 
remarkable,  however,  is  the  recent  discovery  in  the  carboniferous 
shales  of  Belgium,  of  the  clearly-defined  wing  of  a  large  moth 
{Breyeria  bprinensis),  closely  resembling  some  of  the  Satumiidse  ; 
so  that  we  have  now  all  the  chief  orders  of  Insects — ^including 
those  supposed  to  be  the  most  highly  developed  and  the  most 
recent — well  represented  at  this  very  remote  epoch.  Even  the 
oldest  insects,  from  the  Devonian  rocks  of  North  America,  can 
mostly  be  classed  as  Neuroptera  or  Myriapoda,  but  appear  to 
form  new  families. 

We  may  consider  it,  therefore,  as  pmved,  that  many  of  the 
larger  and  more  important  genera  of  insects  date  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Tertiary  period,  or  perhaps  beyond  it ;  but  the 
family  types  are  far  older,  and  must  have  been  differentiated  very 
early  in  the  Secondary  period,  while  some  of  them  perhaps  go 
back  to  Palaeozoic  times.  The  great  comparative  antiquity  of 
the  genera  is  however  the  important  fact  for  us,  and  we  shall 
have  occasion  often  to  refer  to  it,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
the  true  bearing  of  the  facts  of  insect  distribution,  as  elucidating 
or  invalidating  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  the 
distribution  of  the  higher  animals. 


Antiquity  of  tiik  Genera  of  Land  and  Fresh-Water 

Shells. 

The  remains  of  land  and  fresh- water  shells  are  not  much  more 
frequent  than  those  of  insects.  Like  them,  too,  their  forms  aro 
very  stable,  continuing  unclianged  through   several  geological 
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periods.  In  the  Pliocene  and  Miocene  formations,  most  of  the 
shells  are  very  similar  to  living  species,  and  some  are  quite  iden- 
tical. In  the  Eocene  we  meet  with  ordinary  forms  of  the  genera 
Helix,  Clausilia,  Pupa,  Bulinius,  Glandina,  Cyclostoraa,  Megalos- 
toma,  PlanorbiSy  Faludina  and  Limncca,  some  resembling  Euro- 
pean species,  others  more  like  tropical  forms.  A  British  Eocene 
species  of  Helix  is  still  living  in  Texas ;  and  in  the  South  of  France 
are  found  species  of  the  Brazilian  sub-genera  Megaspira  and 
Anastoma.  In  the  secondary  formation  no  true  land  shells  have 
been  found,  but  fresh  water  shells  are  tolerably  abundant,  and 
almost  all  are  Still  of  living  forms.  In  the  Wealden  (Lower 
Cretaceous)  and  Purbeck  (Upper  Oolite)  are  found  Unio,  Melania, 
Pahidina,  Planorhis,  and  Limncea  ;  while  the  last  named  genus 
occurs  even  in  the  Lias. 

The  notion  that  land  shells  were  really  not  in  existence  during 
the  secondary  period  is,  however,  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  the 
startling  discovery,  in  the  Palceozoic  coal  measures  of  Nova  Scotia, 
of  two  species  of  Ilelicidae,  both  of  living  genera — Pupa  vetusta, 
and  Zonites  priscus.  They  have  been  found  in  the  hollow  trunk 
of  a  Sigillaria,  and  in  great  quantities  in  a  bed  full  of  Stigmarian 
rootlets.  The  most  minute  examination  detects  no  important 
differences  of  form  or  of  microscopic  structure,  between  these 
shells  and  living  species  of  the  same  genera !  These  mollusca  were 
the  contemporaries  of  Labyrinthodonts  and  strange  Ganoid  fishes, 
which  formed  almost  the  whole  vertebrate  fauna.  This  unex- 
pected discovery  renders  it  almost  certain,  that  numbers  of  other 
existing  genera,  of  whicli  we  have  found  no  traces,  lived  with 
these  two  through  the  whole  secondary  period ;  and  we  are  thus 
obliged  to  assume  as  a  probability,  that  any  particular  genus  has 
lived  through  a  long  succession  of  geological  ages.  In  esti- 
mating the  importance  of  any  peculiarities  or  anomalies  in  the 
geographical  distribution  of  land  shells  as  compared  with  the 
higher  vertebrates,  we  shall,  therefore,  have  to  keep  this  possible, 
and  even  probable  high  antiquity,  constantly  in  mind. 

We  have  now  concluded  our  sketch  of  Tertiary  Palaeontology 
as  a  preparation  for  the  intelligent  study  of  the  Geographical 
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Distribution  of  Land  Animals ;  and  however  imperfectly  the  task 
has  been  performed,  the  reader  will  at  all  events  have  been  con- 
vinced that  some  such  preliminary  investigation  is  an  essential 
and  most  important  part  of  our  work.  So  much  of  palaeontology 
is  at  present  tentative  and  conjectural,  that  in  combining  the 
information  derived  from  numerous  writers,  many  errors  of  detail 
must  have  been  made.  The  main  conclusions  have,  however,  been 
drawn  from  as  lar;^e  a  basis  of  facts  as  possible  ;  and  although 
fresh  discoveries  may  show  that  our  views  as  to  the  past  history 
of  some  of  the  less  important  genera  or  families  are  erroneous, 
they  can  hardly  invalidate  our  results  to  any  important  degree, 
either  as  regards  the  intercommunications  between  separate 
regions  in  the  various  geological  epochs,  or  ais  to  the  centres 
from  which  some  of  the  more  important  groups  have  been  dis- 
persed. 
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ZOOLOGICAL   0E00RAPH7: 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  CHIEF  FORMS  OF  AXIMAL  LIFE  AV  THE 
SEVERAL  REGIONS  AND  SUB-REGIONS,  WITH  THE  INDICA* 
TIONS  THEY  AFFORD  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  MUTATIONS. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    ORDER    OF    SUCCESSION    OP    THE    REGIONS.— COSMOPOLITAN 
GROUPS  OP  ANIMALS. — TABLES  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Having  discussed,  in  our  First  Part,  such  general  and  preliminary 
matters  as  are  necessary  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  our 
subject ;  and  having  made  ourselves  acquEunted,  in  our  Second 
Part,  with  the  most  important  results  of  Palaeontology,  we  now 
come  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  which  we  propose  to  treat 
first  under  its  geographical  aspect.  Taking  each  of  our  six 
regions  in  succession,  we  shall  point  out  in  some  detail  the  chief 
zoological  features  they  present,  as  influenced  by  climate,  vege- 
tation, and  other  physical  features.  We  shall  then  treat  each 
of  the  sub-regions  by  itself,  as  well  as  such  of  the  islands  or 
other  sub-divisions  as  present  features  of  special  interest ;  en- 
deavouring to  ascertain  their  true  relations  to  each  other,  and  the 
more  important  changes  of  physical  geography  that  seem  neces- 
sary to  account  for  their  present  zoological  condition. 

Order  of  Succession  of  the  Begions.-rV^e  may  here  explain 
the  reason  for  taking  the  several  regions  in  a  different  succession 
from  that  in  which  they  appear  in  the  tabular  or  diagrammatic 
headings  to  each  family,  in  the  Fourth,  and  concluding  part  of 
this  work.  It  will  have  been  seen,  by  our  examination  of  extinct 
animals  (and  it  will  be  made  still  clearer  during  our  study  of 
the  several  regions)  that  all  the  chief  types  of  animal  life  appear 
to  have  originated  in  the  great  north  temperate  or  northern 
continents ;  while  the  southern  continents — now  represented  by 
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South  America,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  with  Madagascar — 
have  been  more  or  less  completely  isolated,  during  long  periods, 
both  from  the  northern  continent  and  from  each  other.  These 
latter  countries  have,  however,  been  subject  to  more  or  less  im- 
migration from  the  north  during  rare  epochs  of  approximation 
to,  or  partial  union  with  it.  In  the  northern,  more  extensive,  and 
probably  more  ancient  land,  the  process  of  development  has 
been  more  rapid,  and  has  resulted  in  more  vaiied  and  higher 
types ;  while  the  southern  lands,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to  have 
produced  numerous  diverging  modifications  of  the  lower  grades 
of  organization,  the  original  types  of  which  they  derived  either 
from  the  north,  or  from  some  of  the  ancient  continents  in  Meso- 
zoic  or  Palaeozoic  times.  Hence  those  curious  resemblances  in 
the  fauna  of  South  America,  Australia,  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
Madagascar,  which  have  led  to  a  somewhat  general  belief  that 
these  distant  countries  must  at  one  time  or  other  have  been 
united ;  a  belief  which,  after  a  careful  examination  of  all  the 
facts,  does  not  seem  to  the  author  of  this  work  to  be  well 
founded.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  that  each  southern  region  has  been  more  or  less 
closely  united  (during  the  |  tertiary  or  later  secondary  epoch) 
with  the  great  northern  continents,  leading  to  numerous  resem- 
blances and  affinities  in  their  productions. 

In  endeavouring  to  present  at  a  glance  in  the  most  convenient 
manner,  the  distribution  of  the  families  in  the  several  regions 
and  sub-regions,  it  was  necessary  to  arrange  them,  so  that  those 
M  hose  relations  to  each  other  were  closest  should  stand  side  by 
side ;  the  first  and  last  being  those  between  which  the  relations 
were  least  numerous  and  least  important.  Influenced  by  the 
usual  opinions  as  to  the  relations  between  Australia  and  South 
America,  the  series  was  at  first  begun  with  the  Nearctic,  and 
terminated  with  the  Australian  and  Neotropical  regions ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  whole  of  the  vertebrate  families  had  been  gone 
through,  and  their  distribution  carefully  studied,  that  these  last 
two  regions  were  seen  to  be  really  wider  apart  than  any  others 
of  the  series.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  alter  the  arrangement, 
beginning  with  the  Neotropical,  and  ending  with  the  Australian 
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regions ;  and  a  careful  inspection  of  the  diagrams  themselves, 
taken  in  their  entirety,  will,  it  is  believed,  show  that  this  is 
the  most  natural  plan,  and  most  truly  exhibits  the  relations  of 
the  several  regions. 

In  the  portion  of  our  work  now  commencing,  we  are  not, 
however,  by  any  means  bound  to  begin  at  either  end  of  this 
series.  Each  region  is  studied  by  itself,  but  reference  will  often 
have  to  be  made  to  all  the  other  regions ;  and  wherever  we 
begin,  we  must  occasionally  refer  to  facts  which  will  be  given 
further  on.  As,  however,  the  great  northern  continents  form 
the  central  mass  from  which  the  southern  regions,  as  it  were, 
diverge,  and  as  the  Palaearctic  region  is  both  more  extensive  and 
much  better  known  than  any  other,  it  undoubtedly  forms  the 
most  convenient  starting-point  for  our  proposed  survey  of 
the  zoological  history  of  the  earth.  We  thus  pass  from  the 
better  known  to  the  less  known — from  Europe  to  Africa  and 
tropical  Asia,  and  thence  to  Australia,  completing  the  series  of 
regions  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Beginning  again  with  the 
Neotropical  region,  we  pass  to  the  Nearctic,  which  has  such 
striking  relations  with  the  preceding  and  with  the  Palsearctic 
region,  that  it  can  only  be  properly  understood  by  constant 
reference  to  both.  We  thus  keep  separate  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern hemispheres,  which  form,  from  our  point  of  view,  the 
most  radical  and  most  suggestive  division  of  terrestrial  faunas ; 
and  as  we  are  able  to  make  this  also  the  dividing  point  of  our 
two  volumes,  reference  to  the  work  will  be  thereby  facilitated. 

Cosmopolitan  Oroups.—  Before  proceeding  to  sketch  the  zoo- 
logical features  of  the  several  Regions  it  will  be  well  to  notice 
tliose  family  groups  which  belong  to  the  earth  as  a  whole,  and 
which  are  so  widely  and  universally  distributed  over  it  that  it 
will  be  unnecessary,  in  some  cases,  to  do  more  than  refer  to 
them  under  the  separate  geographical  divisions. 

The  only  absolutely  cosmopolitan  families  of  Mammalia  are 
tliose  which  are  aerial  or  marine;  and  this  is  one  of  the  striking 
proofs  that  their  distribution  has  been  effected  by  natural  causes, 
and  that   the  permanence    of  barriers   is    one    of  the    chief 
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agencies  in  the  limitation  of  their  range.  Even  among  the 
aerial  bats,  however,  only  one  family — the  Vespertilionidae — is 
truly  cosmopolitan,  the  others  having  a  more  or  less  restricted 
range.  Neither  are  the  Cetacea  necessarily  cosmopolitan,  most  of 
the  families  being  restricted  either  to  warm  or  to  cold  seas  ;  but 
one  family,  the  dolphins  (Delphinidne),  is  truly  so.  This  order 
however  will  not  require  further  notice,  as,  being  exclusively 
marine  the  groups  do  not  enter  into  any  of  oiir  terrestrial 
regions.  The  only  other  family  of  mammals  that  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  cosmopolitan,  is  the  Muridae  (rats  and  mice) ;  yet 
these  are  not  entirely  so,  since  none  are  known  to  be  truly 
indigenous  in  any  part  of  the  Australian  region  except  Australia 
itself. 

In  the  class  of  Birds,  a  number  of  families  are  cosmopolites, 
if  we  reckon  as  such  all  which  are  found  in  each  region  and 
sub-region ;  but  several  of  these  are  so  abundant  in  some  parts, 
while  they  are  so  sparingly  represented  in  others,  that  they 
cannot  fairly  be  considered  so.  We  shall  confine  that  term 
therefore,  to  such  as,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  inhabit  every 
important  sub-division  of  each  region.  Such  are,  among  the 
Passerine  birds  the  crows  (Corvidaj),  and  swallow^s  (Hirundi- 
nidee)  ;  among  the  Picari®  the  kingfishers  (Alcedinidae) ;  among 
other  Land  birds  the  pigeons  (Columbidse),  grouse  and  partridges 
(Tetraonidae),  hawks  (Falconidae),  and  owls  (Strigidse)  ;  among 
the  Waders  the  rails  (Rallidoe),  snipes  (Scolopacidae),  plovers 
(Charadriadai),  and  herons  (Ardeida») ;  and  among  the  Swimmers 
the  ducks  (Anatidae),  gulls  (Larida?),  petrels  (Procellariidse), 
pelicans  (Pelecanidge),  and  grebes  (Podicipidje). 

In  the  class  of  Reptiles  there  are  few  absolutely  cosmopolitan 
families,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  members  of  this  group  in  some 
insular  sub-regions,  such  as  New  Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Those  which  are  most  nearly  so  are  the  Colubridse  among  snakes, 
and  the  Scincidge  among  lizards. 

There  is  no  cosmopolitan  family  of  Amphibia,  the  true  frogs 
(RanidaB)  being  the  most  widely  distributed. 

Neither  is  any  family  of  Freshwater  Fishes  cosmopolitan, 
the   Siluridje,   which   have    the   widest   range,  being   confined 
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to  wanri  regions,  and  becoming  very  scarce  in  the  temperate 
zones. 

Among  the  Diurnal  and  Crepuscular  Lepidoptera  (butterflies 
and  sphinges)  the  following  families  are  cosmopolitan : — Satyridae, 
NymphalidaB,  Lycaenidae,  Pieridae,  Papilionidae,  Hesperidae, 
/"^  A//;ifiiycaenidae,  and  Sphingidae. 

Of  the  Coleoptera  almost  all,  except  some  of  the  small  and 
obscure  families,  are  cosmopolitan. 

Of  the  terrestrial  Mollusca,  the  Helicidae  alone  are  true  cos- 
mopolites. 

Tables  of  Distribution  of  Families  and  Oenera. — Having  been 
obliged  to  construct  numerous  tables  of  the  distribution  of  the 
various  groups  for  the  purposes  of  the  descriptive  part  of  the 
work.  I  have  thought  it  well  to  append  the  most  important  of 
them,  in  a  convenient  form,  to  the  chapter  on  each  region ;  as 
much  information  will  thereby  be  given,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  from  existing  works  at  the  cost  of  great  labour.  All 
these  tables  are  drawn  up  on  a  uniform  plan,  the  same  generic 
and  family  names  being  used  in  each ;  and  all  are  arranged  in 
the  same  systematic  order,  so  as  to  be  readily  comparable 
with  each  other.  This,  although  it  seems  a  simple  and  natural 
thing  to  do,  has  involved  a  very  great  amount  of  labour,  because 
hardly  two  authors  use  the  same  names  or  follow  the  same 
arrangement.  Hence  comparison  between  them  is  impossible,  till 
all  their  work  has  been  picked  to  pieces,  their  synonymy  un- 
ravelled,  their  differences  accounted  for,  and  the  materials  recast ; 
and  this  has  to  be  done,  not  for  two  or  three  authors  only,  but 
for  the  majority  of  those  whose  works  have  been  consulted  on 
the  zoology  of  any  part  of  the  globe. 

Except  in  the  two  higher  orders — Mammalia  and  Birds — 
materials  do  not  exist  for  complete  tables  of  the  genera  brought 
down  to  the  present  time.  We  have  given  therefore,  first,  a 
complete  table  of  all  the  families  of  Vertebrata  and  Diurnal 
Lepidoptera  found  in  each  region,  showing  the  sub-regions  in 
which  they  occur,  and  their  range  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
region.     Families  which  are  wholly  peculiar  to  the  region,  or 
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very  characteristic  and  almost  exclusively  confined  to  it,  are  in 
ilalics.  The  number  prefixed  to  each  family  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  series  of  families  in  the  Fourth  Part  of  this  work, 
so  that  if  further  information  is  required  it  can  be  readily 
referred  to  without  consulting  the  index.  Names  inclosed  in 
parentheses — (  .  .  .  )  thus — vindicate  families  which  only  just 
enter  a  region  from  an  adjacent  one,  to  which  they  properly 
belong.  The  eye  is  thus  directed  to  the  more,  and  the  less  im- 
portant families ;  and  a  considerable  amount  of  information  as 
to  the  general  features  of  the  zoology  of  the  region,  is  conveyed 
in  the  easiest  manner. 

The  tables  of  genera  of  Mammalia  and  Birds,  are  arranged  on 
a  somewhat  different  plan.  Each  genus  is  given  under  its 
Family  and  Order,  and  they  follow  in  the  same  succession  in  all 
the  tables.  The  number  of  species  of  each  genus,  inhabiting 
the  region,  is  given  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained ;  but  in  many 
cases  this  can  only  be  a  general  approximation.  The  distribution 
of  the  genera  within  the  region,  is  then  given  with  some  detail ; 
and,  lastly,  the  range  of  the  genus  beyond  the  region  is  given 
in  general  terms,  the  words  "  Oriental,"  "  Ethiopian,"  &c.,  being 
used  for  brevity,  to  indicate  that  the  genus  occurs  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  such  regions.  Genera  which  are  restricted  to 
the  region  (or  which  are  very  characteristic  of  it  though  just 
transgressing  its  limits)  are  given  in  italics  ;  w^liile  those  which 
only  just  enter  the  region  from  another  to  which  they  really 
belong,  are  enclosed  in  parentheses — (  .  .  .  )  thus.  The  genera 
are  here  numbered  consecutively,  in  order  that  the  number  of 
genera  in  each  family  or  each  order,  in  the  region,  may  be  readily 
ascertained  (by  one  process  of  subtraction),  and  thus  compari- 
sons made  with  other  regions  or  with  any  other  area.  As  the 
tables  of  birds  would  be  swelled  to  an  inconvenient  length  by 
the  insertion  in  each  region  of  all  the  genera  of  Waders  and 
Aquatics,  most  of  which  have  a  very  wide  range  and  would 
have  to  be  repeated  in  several  or  all  the  regions,  these  have 
been  omitted ;  but  a  list  has  been  given  of  such  of  the  genera 
as  are  peculiar  to,  or  highly  characteristic  of  each  region. 

As  this  is  the  first  time  that  any  such  extensive  tables  of 
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distribution  have  been  constructed  for  the  whole  of  the  Mam- 
malia and  Birds,  they  must  necessarily  contain  many  errors  of 
detail ;  but  with  all  their  imperfections  it  is  believed  they  will 
prove  very  useful  to  naturalists,  to  teachers,  and  to  all  who  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  wider  problems  of  geography  and 
natural  history. 


N  2 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   PAL^EARCTIC   REGION. 

This  region  is  of  immense  extent,  comprising  all  the  temperate 
portions  of  the  great  eastern  continents.  It  thus  extends  from 
the  Azores  and  Canary  Islands  on  the  west  to  Japan  on  the 
east,  a  distance  not  far  short  of  half  the  circumference  of  the 
globe.  Yet  so  great  is  the  zoological  unity  of  this  vast  tract, 
that  the  majority  of  the  genera  of  animals  in  countries  so  far 
removed  as  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Japan  ai-e  identical. 
Throughout  its  northern  half  the  animal  productions  of  the 
Palsearctic  region  are  very  uniform,  except  that  the  vast  elevated 
desert-regions  of  Central  Asia  possess  some  characteristic  forms ; 
but  in  its  southern  portion,  we  find  a  warm  district  at  each  ex- 
tremity with  somewhat  contrasted  features.  On  the  west  we  have 
the  rich  and  luxuriant  Mediterranean  sub-region,  possessing  many 
peculiar  forms  of  life,  as  well  as  a  few  which  are  more  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  region.  On  the  east  we  have  the 
fertile  plains  of  Northern  China  and  the  rich  and  varied  islands 
of  Japan,  possessing  a  very  distinct  set  of  peculiar  forms,  with 
others  belonging  to  the  Oriental  region,  into  which  this  part  of 
the  Palflearctic  region  merges  gradually  as  we  approach  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer.  Thus,  the  countries  roughly  indicated  by  the 
names — Northern  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  district.  Central 
and  Northern  Asia,  and  China  with  Japan — have  each  well- 
marked  minor  characteristics  which  entitle  them  to  the  rank  of 
sub-regions.  Their  boundaries  are  often  indefinable ;  and  those 
here  adopted  have  been  fixed  upon  to  some  extent  by  considera- 
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tions  of  convenience,  dependent  on  custom  and  on  the  more  or 
less  perfect  knowledge  we  possess  of  some  of  the  intervening 
countries. 

Zoological  Characteristics  of  the  Pala^arctic  Begion, — The  Palae- 
arctic  region  has  representatives  of  thirty-five  families  of 
mammalia,  fifty-five  of  birds,  twenty-five  of  reptiles,  nine  of 
amphibia,  and  thirteen  of  freshwater  fishes.  Comparing  it  with 
the  only  other  wholly  temperate  region,  the  Nearctic,  we  find  a 
much  greater  variety  of  types  of  mammalia  and  birds.  This 
may  be  due  in  part  to  its  greater  area,  but  more,  probably, 
to  its  southern  boundary  being  conterminous  for  an  enormous 
distance  with  two  tropical  regions,  the  Ethiopean  and  Oriental  ; 
whereas  the  Nearctic  has  a  comparatively  short  southern  bound- 
ary conterminous  with  the  Neotropical  region  only.  This  is  so 
very  important  a  difference,  that  it  is  ratlier  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  two  north  temperate  regions  should  not  be  more  unequal 
in  the  number  of  their  higher  vertebrate  forms,  than  they 
actually  are. 

It  is  also  to  the  interblending  of  the  Palajarctic  with  the  two 
adjacent  tropical  regions,  that  we  must  attribute  its  possession 
of  so  few  peculiar  family  groups.  These  are  only  three ;  two 
of  reptiles,  Trogonophidce  and  Ophiomoridce,  and  one  of  fishes, 
Comqihoridce,  The  number  of  peculiar  genera  is,  however,  con- 
siderable, as  the  following  enumeration  will  show. 

Mammalia. — The  monkey  of  Gibraltar  and  North  Africa,  and 
an  allied  species  found  in  Japan,  are  now  considered  to  belong 
to  the  extensive  eastern  genus  Macacus,  The  former,  however, 
is  peculiar  in  the  entire  absence  of  the  tail,  and  has  by  many 
naturalists,  been  held  to  form  a  distinct  genus,  Iiiuus,  confined 
to  the  Pala^arctic  region. 

Of  bats  there  are  one  or  two  genera  {Barbastcllus,  Plecotus) 
which  seem  to  be  mainly  or  wholly  Palsearctic,  but  the  classifi- 
cation of  these  animals  is  in  such  an  unsettled  state  that  the 
distribution  of  the  genera  is  of  little  importance. 

In  the  next  order,  Insectivora,  we  have  almost  the  entire 
family  of  the  Moles  confined  to  the  region.  Taljpa  just  enters 
Northern  India ;  and  Urotrichus  is  common  to  Japan  and  North- 
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Western  America,  but  the  remaining  genera,  six  in  number,  are 
all  exclusively  Palsearctic. 

Among  Carnivora  we  have  Nycterevies,  the  curious  racoon-dog 
of  Japan  and  North-Eastern  Asia ;  Luironectes,  an  otter  peculiar 
to  Japan ;  and  the  badger  (Meles),  which  ranges  over  the  whole 
region,  and  just  enters  the  Oriental  region  as  far  as  Hongkong ; 
jEluropus,  a  curious  form  of  the  Himalayan  panda,  inhabiting 
the  high  mountains  of  Eastern  Thibet ;  and  Pelagius,  a  genus  of 
seals,  ranging  from  the  shores  of  Madeira  to  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Ungulata,  or  hoofed  animals,  are  still  more  productive  of 
forms  peculiar  to  this  region.    First  we  have  the  Camels,  whose 
native  home  is  the  desert  region  of  Central  and  Western  Asia  and 
Northern  Africa,  and  which,  even  in  their  domesticated  condition, 
are  confined  almost  wholly  within  the  limits  of  the  Palsearctic 
region.  Of  Deer  we  have  six  peculiar  genera,  Dama  and  Capreolus 
found  in  Europe,  with  Elaphodns,  Lophotragiis,  Hydropotes,  and 
Moschus,  confined  to  Northern  China  and  Mongolia.     The  great 
family  Bovidae — comprising  the  oxen,  sheep,  goats  and  antelopes 
— furnishes    no   less  than   seven  peculiar  Palaearctic  genera. 
These  are  Po&pJuiguSy  the  yak  of  Thibet;  Addax,  a  well-known 
antelope   of  Northern   Africa  and  Syria ;    Procapra,  ParUho- 
lops  and  Budorcas,  antelopine  genera  peculiar  to  Thibet  and 
Mongolia ;  with  Eupicapra  (the  chamois),  and  the  extraordinary 
large-nosed  antelope  Saiga,  confined  to  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
Besides  these  we  have  Capra  (the  wild  sheep  and  goats),  all  the 
numerous  species  of  which,  except  two,  are  exclusively  Palaearctic. 
Coming  to  the  Eodents,  we  have  again  many  peculiar  forms. 
Of  Muridoe  (the  mouse  and  rat  tribe),  we  have  six  peculiar 
genera,  the  more   important  being  Cricehts,  Rhomhomys  Smin- 
thus,  and  Myospalax.     Of  Spalacidae  (mole-rats)  both  the  Palae- 
arctic genera,  Ellohius  and  Spalax,  are  peculiar.     Ctenodactylus, 
a  genus  of  the  South  American  family  Octodontidae,  is  found 
only  in  North  Africa.     To  these  we   may  add  Myoxus  (the 
dormice)  and  Lagomys  (the  pikas  or  tail-less  hares)  as  essentially 
Palaearctic,  since  but  one  species  of  each  genus  is  found  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  region. 

Birds, — It  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  many  natural- 
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ists  that  the  Palsearctic  region  could  not  be  well  characterised  by 
its  peculiar  genera  of  birds.  In  Mr.  Sclater's  celebrated  paper 
already  referred  to,  he  remarks,  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
ornithology  of  the  Paliearctic  region  is  more  easily  characterised 
by  what  it  has  not  than  by  what  it  lias,"  and  this  has  been  quite 
recently  quoted  by  Mr.  Allen,  in  his  essay  on  the  distribution 
of  North  American  birds,  as  if  it  represented  our  present  know  • 
ledge  of  the  subject.  But,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Jerdon,  Mr.  Swinhoe,  P^re  David  and  others,  we  have  now 
learnt  that  a  large  number  of  birds  included  in  the  Indian 
list,  are  either  mere  winter  emigrants  from  Central  Asia,  or  only 
inhabit  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Himalayas,  and  thus  really 
belong  to  the  Palaearctic  region.  The  result  is,  that  a  host  of 
genera  are  now  seen  to  be  either  exclusively  or  characteristically 
Palaearctic,  and  we  have  no  further  difficulty  in  giving  positive 
ornithological  characters  to  the  region.  In  the  tables  appended 
to  this  chapter,  all  these  truly  Palaearctic  genera  will  be  found 
printed  in  italics,  with  an  indication  of  their  distribution,  which 
will  sometimes  be  found  more  fully  given  under  the  respective 
families  in  the  $bm  pdrTof  this  work.  Referring  to  this  table 
for  details  we  shall  here  summarise  the  results. 

Of  the  Sylviidae  or  warblers,  no  less  than  fourteen  genera  are 
either  exclusively  or  characteristically  Palaearctic,  of  which 
Zocustella,  Si/Ivia,  Curruca  and  Erithaciis  are  good  examples. 
Of  the  oriental  family  Timaliidae,  the  genus  Pterorhinus  is  Palae- 
arctic. Of  Panuridae,  or  reedlings,  there  are  four  peculiar  genera 
(comprising  almost  the  whole  family) ;  of  (3erthiidae,  or  creepers, 
one — Tichodroma — which  extends  southward  to  the  Abyssinian 
highlands.  Of  Paridae,  or  tits,  one — Acredula  ;  ofCorvidae,  or 
crows,  four — Pica  (containing  our  magpie)  being  a  good  example;  of 
Fringillidae,  or  finches  and  buntings, twelve,amongwhich^canMi5, 
Pyri'hula  and  Emberiza  are  good  illustrations  ;  of  Alaudidae,  or 
larks,  there  are  two  peculiar  genera.  Leaving  the  Passeres  we  next 
come  to  peculiar  forms  among  the  gallinaceous  birds  :  Syrrhaptes 
among  the  Pteroclidae  or  sand  grouse;  four  genera  of  Tetraonidae  or 
grouse  and  partridges,  and  five  of  Phasianidae  or  pheasants,  com- 
prising some  of  the  most  magnificent  birds  in  the  world.     Lastly 
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atnoiig  the  far- wandering  aquatic  birds  we  have  no  less  than  five 
genera  which  are  more  especially  Palajarctic, — Ortygometra,  the 
corn-crake,  and  Otis,  the  great  bustard,  being  typical  examples. 
We  may  add  to  these,  several  genera  almost  confined  to  this 
region,  such  as  Garrulus  (jays),  Fringilla  (true  finches),  Yunx 
(wrynecks)  and  some  others  ;  so  that  in  proportion  to  its  total 
generic  forms  a  very  large  number  are  found  to  be  peculiar  or 
characteristic. 

This  view,  of  the  high  degree  of  speciality  of  the  Palaearctic 
region,  will  no  doubt  be  objected  to  by  some  naturalists,  on  the 
ground  that  many  of  the  genera  reckoned  as  exclusively 
Pahuaictic  are  not  so,  but  extend  more  or  less  into  other  regions. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  to  consider  what  principles  should  guide  us 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  especially  as  we  shall  have  to  apply 
the  same  rules  to  each  of  the  other  regions.  We  may  remark 
first,  that  the  limits  of  the  regions  themselves  are,  when  not 
formed  by  the  ocean,  somewhat  arbitrary,  depending  on  the 
average  distribution  of  a  number  of  characteristic  forms;  and 
that  slight  local  peculiarities  of  soil,  elevation,  or  climate,  may 
cause  the  species  of  one  region  to  penetrate  more  or  less  deeply 
into  another.  The  land  boundary  between  two  regions  will  be, 
not  a  defined  line  but  a  neutral  territory  of  greater  or  less 
width,  within  which  the  forms  of  both  regions  will  intermingle; 
and  this  neutral  territory  itself  will  merge  imperceptibly  into 
both  regions.  So  long  therefore  as  a  species  or  genus  does  not 
permanently  reside  considerably  beyond  the  possible  limits  of 
this  neutral  territory,  we  should  not  claim  it  as  an  inhabitant 
of  the  adjacent  region.  A  consideration  of  perhaps  more  im- 
portance arises,  from  the  varying  extent  of  the  range  of  a  genus, 
over  the  area  occupied  by  the  region.  Some  genera  are  repre- 
sented by  single  species  existing  only  in  a  very  limited  area ; 
others  by  numerous  species  which  occupy,  entirely  or  very 
nearly,  the  whole  extent  of  the  region  ;  and  there  is  every  inter- 
mediate grade  betw^een  these  extremes.  Now,  the  small  local- 
ised genera,  are  always  reckoned  as  among  the  best  examples 
of  types  peculiar  to  a  region  ;  while  the  more  wide-spread  groups 
are  often  denied  that  character  if  they  extend  a  little  beyond 
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the  supposed  regional  limits,  or  send  one  or  two,  out  of  a  large 
number  of  species,  into  adjacent  regions;  yet  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  are  really  more  important  as 
characterising  a  zoological  region  than  the  former.  In  the  case 
of  a  single  isolated  species  or  genus  we  have  a  dying-out  group ; 
and  we  have  so  many  cases  of  discontinuous  species  of  such 
groups  (of  which  Urotriclms  in  Japan  and  British  Columbia, 
Eujpdes  in  Sumatra  and  New  Guinea  are  examples),  that  it  is 
quite  as  probable  as  not,  that  any  such  isolated  species  has  only 
become  peculiar  to  the  region  by  the  recent  extinction  of  an 
allied  form  or  forms  in  some  other  region.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  genus  consisting  of  numerous  species  ranging  over  an  entire 
region  or  the  greater  part  of  one,  is  a  dominant  group,  which 
has  most  likely  been  for  some  time  extending  its  range,  and 
whose  origin  dates  back  to  a  remote  period.  The  slight  exten- 
sion of  such  a  group  beyond  the  limits  of  the  region  to  which 
it  mainly  belongs,  is  probably  a  recent  phenomenon,  and  in  that 
case  catinot  be  held  in  any  degree  to  detract  from  its  value  as 
one  of  the  peculiar  forms  of  that  region. 

The  most  numerous  examples  of  this  class,  are  those  birds  of 
the  temperate  regions  which  in  winter  migrate,  either  wholly  or 
partially,  into  adjacent  warmer  countries.  This  migration  most 
likely  began  subsequent  to  the  Miocene  period,  during  that 
gradual  refrigeration  of  the  temperate  zones  which  culminated 
in  the  glacial  epoch,  and  which  still  continues  in  a  mitigated 
form.  Most  of  the  genera,  and  many  even  of  the  species  of 
birds  which  migrate  southwards  in  winter,  have  therefore,  most 
likely,  always  been  inhabitants  of  our  present  Palsearctic  and 
Nearctic  regions  ;  permanent  residents  during  warm  epochs,  but 
only  able  now  to  maintain  their  existence  by  migration  in 
winter.  Such  groups  belong  truly  to  the  temperate  zones,  and 
the  test  of  this  is  the  fact  of  their  not  having  any,  or  very  few, 
representatives,  which  are  permanent  residents  in  the  adjacent 
tropical  regions.  When  there  are  such  representative  species,  we 
do  not  claim  them  as  peculiaj  to  the  Northern  regions.  Bearing 
in  mind  these  various  considerations,  it  will  be  found  that  we  have 
been  very  moderate  in  our  estimate  of  the  number  of  genera 
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that  may  fairly  be  considered  as  exclusively  or  characteristically 
Palaearctic. 

Septiles  and  Amphibia. — The  Palaearctic  region  possesses,  in 
proportion  to  its  limited  reptilian  fauna,  a  full  proportion  of 
peculiar  types.  We  have  for  instance  two  genera  of  snakes, 
Rhinechia  and  Halys ;  seven  of  lizards,  Trigorwphis,  Psammo- 
dromua,  Hyalosaurus,  Scincus,  Ophiomortis,  Afegalochilus,  and 
Phrynocephaltcs ;  eight  of  tailed  batrachians,  Proteus,  Salaman- 
dra,  Seiranota,  Chioglossa,  HynohiuSy  Onychodactylv^,  Geotriton, 
and  Sieboldia ;  and  eight  of  tail-less  batrachians,  Bombinatar, 
Pdobatea,  Didocus,  Alytes,  Pelodytes,  Discoglossus,  Laprissa,  and 
Latonia.  The  distribution  of  these  and  other  Palaearctic  genera 
will  be  found  in  our  second  vol.  chap.  xix. 

Freshwater  Fish, — About  twenty  genera  of  freshwater  fishes 
are  wholly  confined  to  this  region,  and  constitute  a  feature  which 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  estimating  its  claim  to  the  rank 
of  a  separate  primary  division  of  the  earth.  They  belong  to  the 
following  families : — Percidae  (three  genera),  Acerina,  Percarina, 
Aspro ;  Comephoridae  (one  genus),  Comephorvs,  found  only  in 
Lake  Baikal ;  SalmonidaB  (three  genera),  Brachymystax,  Lucio- 
tiiUta,  and  Plecoglossus ;  Cyprinodontidae  (one  genus),  Tellia, 
found  only  in  Alpine  pools  on  the  Atlas  Mountains ;  Cyprinidee 
(thirteen  genera),  Cyprinns,  Carassus,  Paraplioxinus,  Tinea, 
Achilognathvs,  Rhodeiis,  Chondrostonia,  Pseudoperilampus,  Oche- 
tebiiLs,  Aspius,  Alburnus,  Misgtimus,  and  Kemachiltis. 

Summary  of  Palaearctic  Vertebrata, — Summarising  these  de- 
tails, we  find  that  the  Palaearctic  region  possesses  thirty-five 
peculiar  genera  of  mammalia,  fifty-seven  of  birds,  nine  of 
reptiles,  sixteen  of  amphibia,  and  twenty-one  of  freshwater 
fishes;  or  a  total  of  138  peculiar  generic  types  of  vertebrata. 
Of  these,  87  are  mammalia  and  land-birds  out  of  a  total 
of  274  genera  of  these  groups;  or  rather  less  than  one- third 
peculiar,  a  number  which  will  serve  usefully  to  compare  with 
the  results  obtained  in  other  regions. 

In  our  chapter  on  Zoological  Regions  we  have  already  pointed 
out  the  main  features  which  distinguish  the  Palaearctic  from  the 
Oriental  and  Ethiopian  regions.     The  details  now  given  will 
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strengthen  our  view  of  their  radical  distinctness,  by  showing  to 
how  considerable  an  extent  the  former  is  inhabited  by  peculiar, 
and  often  very  remarkable  generic  types. 

Insects :  Lepidoptera, — The  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  or  butterflies, 
are  not  very  abundant  in  species,  their  number  being  probably 
somewhat  over  500, and  tliese  belong  to  not  more  than  fifty  genera. 
But  no  less  than  fifteen  of  these  genera  are  wholly  confined  to 
the  region.      Nine  of  the  families  are  represented,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Danaidob;  having  only   a  single  species  in   South  Europe. 

2.  SatyridoR;  well  represented,  there  being  more  than  100  species 
in  Europe,  and  three  peculiar  genera.  3.  Nymphalidoe ;  rather 
poorly  represented,  Europe  having  only  about  sixty  species,  but 
there  is  one  peculiar  genus.  4.  Lihytheidce  ;  a  very  small  family, 
represented  by  a  single    species   occurring  in   Sriuth  Europe. 

5.  Nemeohiidce ;  a  rather  small  family,  also  having  only  one 
species  in  Europe,  but  which  constitutes  a  peculiar  genera. 

6.  Lycoenidce ;  an  extensive  family,  fairly  represented,  having 
about  eighty  European  species  ;  there  are  two  peculiar  genera 
in  the  Palsearctic  region.  7.  Pieridce  ;  rather  poorly  represented 
with  thirty-two  European  species ;  two  of  the  genera  are,  how- 
ever, peculiar.  8.  PapilionidcR ;  very  poorly  represented  in 
Europe  with  only  twelve  species,  but  there  are  many  more  in 
Siberia  and  Japan.  No  less  than  five  of  the  small  number  of 
genera  in  this  family  are  wholly  confined  to  the  region,  a 
fact  of  much  importance,  and  which  to  a  great  extent  redeems 
the  character  of  the  Paloearctic  region  as  regard  this  order  of 
insects.  Their  names  are  Misajna,  ffypermnestra,  Doritis, 
8erici7itts,  and  Thais  ;  and  besides  these  we  have  Pamassius — 
the  "  Apollo  "  butterflies — highly  characteristic,  and  only  found 
elsewhere  in  the  mountains  of  the  Nearctic  region.  9.  Hes- 
peridce  ;  poorly  represented  with  about  thirty  European  species, 
and  one  peculiar  genus. 

Four  families  of  Sphingina  occur  in  the  Palsearctic  region, 
and  there  are  several  peculiar  genera. 

In  the  ZygcenidoR  there  are  two  exclusively  European  genera, 
and  the  extensive  genus  Zygcena  is  itself  mainly  Paleearctic. 
The   small  family  Stygiidce  has  two  out  of  its   three  genera 
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confined  to  the  Palsearctic  region.  In  the  jEgeriidce  the  genus 
^geria  is  mainly  Palaiarctic.  The  Sphingidcc  have  a  wider 
general  range,  and  none  of  the  larger  genera  are  peculiar  to  any 
one  region. 

Coleoptera. — The  Palaarctic  region  is  the  richest  portion  of 
the  globe  in  the  great  family  of  Carabidce,  or  predacious  ground- 
beetles,  about  50  of  the  genera  being  confined  to  it,  while  many 
others,  including  the  magnificent  genus  Oarabus,  have  here  their 
highest  development.  While  several  of  the  smaller  genera  are 
confined  to  the  eastern  or  western  sub-regions,  most  of  the  larger 
ones  extend  over  the  whole  area,  and  give  it  an  unmistakable 
aspect ;  while  in  passing  from  east  to  west  or  vice-versd,  allied 
species  and  genera  replace  each  other  with  considerable  regu- 
larity, except  in  the  extreme  south-east,  where,  in  China  and 
Japan,  some  Oriental  forms  appear,  as  do  a  few  Ethiopian  types 
in  the  south-west. 

Cicindelidoe,  or  tiger-beetles,  are  but  poorly  represented  by 
about  70  species  of  the  genus  Cicindcla,  and  a  single  Tetracha 
in   South  Europe. 

Lucanidse,  or  stag-beetles,  are  also  poor,  there  being  represen- 
tatives of  8  genera.  One  of  these,  jEsalus  (a  single  species), 
is  peculiar  to  South  Europe,  and  two  others,  Cladognathus  and 
Cyclopthalmus,  are  only  represented  in  Japan,  China,  and  Thibet. 

Cetoniidae,  or  rose-chafers,  are  represented  by  13  genera, 
two  of  which  are  peculiar  to  South  Europe  (Tropinota  and 
Heterocnemis),  while  Stalagmosoina,  ranging  from  Persia  to 
Nubia,  and  the  fine  Dicranoccphalus  inhabiting  North  China, 
Corea,  and  Nipal,  may  also  be  considered  to  belong  to  it.  The 
genera  Trichius,  Gnorimtis,  and  Osmoderma  are  confined  to  the 
two  north  temperate  regions. 

Buprestidaj,  or  metallic  beetles,  are  rather  abundant  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  region,  27  genera  being  represented,  nine 
of  which  are  peculiar.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  these  are 
confined  to  the  Mediterranean  sub-region.  A  considerable 
number  also  inhabit  Japan  and  China. 

The  Longicorns,  or  long-horned  beetles,  are  represented  by 
no  less  than  196  genera,  61  of  which  are  peculiar.     They  are 
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much  more  abundant  in  the  southern  than  the  northern  half 
of  the  region.  Several  Oriental  genera  extend  to  Japan  and 
North  China,  and  a  few  Ethiopian  genera  to  North  Africa. 
Thirteen  genera  are  confined  to  the  two  north  temperate  regions. 
Several  large  genera,  such  as  Dorcadion  (154  species),  Phytceda 
(85  species),  PogonochoRinis  (22  species),  Agapanthia  (22  species), 
and  Vespems  (7  species),  are  altogether  peculiar  to  the  Palae- 
arctic  region ;  and  with  a  preponderance  of  Leptura,  Orammop- 
tera,  Stenocorus,  and  several  others,  strongly  characterise  it  as 
distinct  from  the  Nearctic  and  Oriental  regions. 

Tlie  other  families  which  are  well  developed  in  the  Palaearctic 
regions,  are,  the  Staphylinidae  or  rove-beetles,  Silphidae  or 
burying-beetles,  Histeridse  or  mimic-beetles,  Nitidulidae,  Apho- 
diidse,  Copridse  (especially  in  South  Europe),  Geotrupidae  or 
dung-beetles,  Melolonthidae  or  chafers,  Elateridae  or  click- 
beetles,  the  various  families  of  Malacoderms  and  Heteromera, 
especially  Pimeliidae  in  the  Mediterranean  sub-region,  Curculion- 
idse  or  weevils,  the  Phytophaga  or  leaf-eaters,  and  Cocinellidse 
or  lady-birds. 

The  number  of  species  of  Coleoptera  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Palaearctic  region  is  about  15,000,  and  there  are  probably 
not  more  than  2,000  to  add  to  this  number  from  Siberia, 
Japan,  and  North  Cliina;  but  were  these  countries  as  well 
explored  as  Europe,  we  may  expect  that  they  would  add  at 
least  5,000  to  the  number  above  given,  raising  the  Palaearctic 
Coleopterous  fauna  to  20,000  species.  As  the  total  number  of 
species  at  present  known  to  exist  in  collections  is  estimated  (and 
perhaps  somewhat  over-estimated)  at  70,000  species,  we  may 
be  sure  that  were  the  whole  earth  as  thoroughly  investigated 
as  Europe,  the  number  would  be  at  least  doubled,  since  we 
cannot  suppose  that  Europe,  with  the  Mediterranean  basin,  can 
contain  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  of  the  Coleoptera  of 
the  globe. 

Of  the  other  orders  of  insects  we  here  say  nothing,  because  in 
their  case  much  more  than  in  that  of  the  Coleoptera  and  Lepi- 
doptera,  is  the  disproportion  enormous  between  our  knowledge  of 
the  European  fauna  and  that  of  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  globe. 
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They  are,  therefore,  at  present  of  comparatively  little  use  for 
purposes  of  geographical  distribution,  even  were  it  advisable 
to  enter  into  the  subject  in  a  work  which  wiU,  perhaps,  be  too 
much  overburdened  with  details  only  of  interest  to  specialists, 

LaTid  Slulls, — These  are  very  numerous  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  region,  but  comparatively  scarce  towards  the  North. 
South  Europe  alone  possesses  over  600  species,  whereas  there  are 
only  200  in  all  Northern  Europe  and  Asia.  The  total  number 
of  species  in  the  whole  region  is  probably  about  1,250,  of  which 
the  great  majority  are  Helicidae ;  the  Operculated  families  being 
very  poorly  represented.  Several  small  genera  or  sub-genera 
are  peculiar  to  the  region,  as  Testacella  (West  Europe  and 
Canaries);  Leucochroa  (Mediterranean  district);  Acicula  (Europe); 
Craspedopoma  (Atlantic  Islands) ;  Leonia  (Algeria  and  Spain) ; 
Pomatias  (Europe  and  Canaries) ;  Cecilia  (Mongolia).  The  largest 
genera  are  Helix  and  Clmisilia,  which  together  comprise  moie 
than  half  the  species ;  Pupa,  very  numerous ;  Bulimus  and 
Achatina  in  moderate  numbers,  and  all  the  rest  small. 
Helix  is  the  only  genus  which  contains  large  and  handsome 
species ;  Bulimus  and  Achatina,  so  magnificent  in  tropical  coim- 
tries,  being  here  represented  by  small  and  obscure  forms  only. 
Daudebardia  is  confined  to  Central  and  South  Europe  and  New 
Zealand  ;  Glandina  is  chiefly  South  American ;  Hyalina  is  only 
American  and  European ;  BtUiminics  ranges  over  all  the  world 
except  America ;  and  the  other  European  genera  of  Helicidse  are 
widely  distributed.  Of  the  Operculata,  Cyclottis,  Cyclopfiorus, 
and  Pupina  extend  from  the  Oriental  region  into  Japan  and 
North  China ;  Tudoria  is  found  in  Algeria  and  the  West  Indies ; 
Hydrocena  is  widely  scattered,  and  occurs  in  South  Europe  and 
Japan.  The  genera  of  freshwater  shells  are  all  widely  dis- 
tributed. 

The   TALiEARCTIC   SUB-BEGIONS. 

The  four  sub-regions  which  are  here  adopted,  have  been 
fixed  upon  as  those  which  are,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, at  once  the  most  natural  and  the  only  practicable  ones. 
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No  doubt  all  of  them  could  be  advantageously  again  sub- 
divided, in  a  detailed  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
species.  But  in  a  general  work,  which  aims  at  treating  all  parts 
of  the  world  with  equal  fulness,  and  which  therefore  is  confined 
almost  wholly  to  the  distribution  of  families  and  genera,  such 
further  subdivision  would  be  out  of  place.  It  is  even  difiBcult, 
in  some  of  the  classes  of  animals,  to  find  peculiar  or  even 
characteristic  genera  for  the  present  sub-regions ;  but  they  all 
have  well  marked  climatic  and  physical  differences,  and  this 
leads  to  an  assemblage  of  species  and  of  groups  which  are  suflS- 
ciently  distinctive. 

/.  Central  and  Northern  Europe, 

This  sub-region,  which  may  perhaps  be  termed  the  "  European,'* 
is  zoologically  and  botanically  the  best  known  on  the  globe.  It 
can  be  pretty  accurately  defined,  as  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Balkans,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Caucasus  range ;  and  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  or  perhaps  more 
correctly  the  valley  of  the  Irtish  ajid  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  east ; 
while  Ireland  and  Iceland  are  its  furthest  outliers  in  the  west. 
To  the  north,  it  mei-ges  so  gradually  into  the  Arctic  zone  that 
no  demarcation  is  possible.  The  great  extent  to  which  this 
sub-region  is  interpenetrated  by  the  sea,  and  the  j^revalence 
of  westerly  winds  bringing  warmth  and  moisture  from  an  ocean 
influenced  by  the  gulf-streaui,  give  it  a  climate  for  the  most 
part  genial,  and  free  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  It 
is  thus  broadly  distinguished  from  Siberia  and  Northern 
Asia  generally,  where  a  more  extreme  and  rigorous  climate 
prevails. 

The  whole  of  this  sub-region  is  well  watered,  being  pene- 
trated by  rivers  in  every  direction ;  and  it  consists  mainly  of 
plains  and  undulating  country  of  moderate  elevation,  the  chief 
mountain  ranges  being  those  of  Scandinavia  in  the  north-west, 
and  the  extensive  alpine  system  of  Central  Europe.  But  these 
are  both  of  moderate  height,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  their 
surface  is  occupied  either  by  permanent  snow-fields,  or  by 
barren  uplands  inimical  to  vegetable  and  animal  life.    It  is,  in 
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fact,  to  these,  and  the  numerous  lesser  mountains  and  hills 
which  everywhere  diversify  the  surface  of  Europe,  that  the 
variety  and  abundance  of  its  animal  life  is  greatly  due.  They 
afford  the  perennial  supplies  to  rivers,  and  furnish  in  their 
valleys  and  ever  varying  slopes,  stations  suited  to  every  form 
of  existence.  A  considerable  area  of  Central  Europe  is  oc- 
cupied by  uplands  of  moderate  elevation,  a  comparatively 
small  portion  being  flat  and  marshy  plains. 

Most  of  the  northern  and  much  of  the  central  portions  of 
Europe  are  covered  with  vast  forests  of  coniferous  trees ;  and 
these,  occupying  as  they  do  those  tracts  where  the  winter  is 
most  severe,  supply  food  and  shelter  to  many  animals  who  could 
not  otherwise  maintain  their  existence.  It  is  probable  that 
the  original  condition  of  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
temperate  Europe,  except  the  flat  marshes  of  the  river  valleys 
and  the  sandy  downs  of  the  coast,  was  that  of  woodland  and 
forest,  mostly  of  deciduous  trees,  but  with  a  plentiful  admixture 
of  such  hardy  evergreens  as  holly,  ivy,  privet,  and  yew.  A 
sufl&cient  proportion  of  these  primeval  woods,  and  of  artificial 
plantations  which  have  replaced  them,  fortunately  remain,  to 
preserve  for  us  most  of  the  interesting  forms  of  life,  which 
were  developed  before  man  had  so  greatly  modified  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  so  nearly  exterminated  many  of  its  original 
tenants.  Almost  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
woodland  that  still  remains  in  any  part  of  Europe,  do  we 
find  (other  things  being  equal)  the  abundance  and  variety 
of  wild  animals;  a  pretty  clear  indication  that  the  original 
condition  of  the  country  was  essentially  that  of  a  forest,  a 
condition  which  only  now  exists  in  the  thinly  inhabited  regions 
of  the  north. 

Although  the  sub-region  we  are  considering  is,  for  its  extent 
and  latitude,  richly  peopled  with  animal  life,  the  number  of 
genera  altogether  peculiar  to  it  is  not  great.  There  are,  however, 
several  which  are  very  characteristic,  and  many  species,  both 
of  the  smaller  mammalia  and  of  birds,  are  wholly  restricted 
to  it. 

Mammalia. — The  genera  wholly  confined  to  this  sub-region  are 
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only  two.  Myogale,  the  desman,  is  a  curious  long-snouted 
Insectivorous  animal  somewhat  resembling  the  water-rat  in  its 
habits.  There  are  two  species,  one  found  only  on  the  banks  of 
streams  in  the  French  Pyrenees,  the  other  on  the  great  rivers  of 
Southern  Eussia.  The  other  peculiar  genus,  Rupicapra  (the 
chamois  of  the  Alps),  is  found  on  all  the  high  mountains  of 
Central  Europe.  Almost  peculiar  are  SpcUax  (the  mole-rat) 
found  only  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Siberia ;  and  Saiga, 
an  extraordinary  large- nosed  antelope  which  has  a  nearly 
similar  distribution.  Highly  characteristic  forms,  which  inhabit 
nearly  every  part  of  the  sub-region,  are,  Talpa  (the  mole), 
EHnacenis,  (the  hedgehog),  Sorex  (the  shrew),  Meles  (the  badger), 
Ut8U8  (the  bear),  Cania  (the  wolf  and  fox),  Mustela  (the  weasel), 
Lutra  (the  otter),  Arvicola  (the  vole),  Myoxus  (the  dormouse), 
and  Lepvs  (the  hare  and  rabbit) ;  while  Bos  (the  wild  bull)  was, 
until  exterminated  by  man,  no  doubt  equally  characteristic. 
Other  genera  inhabiting  the  sub-region  will  be  found  in  the  list 
given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Birds, — It  is  diflBcult  to  name  the  birds  that  are  most  charac- 
teristic of  this  sub-region,  because  so  many  of  the  most  familiar 
and  abundant  are  emigrants  from  the  south,  and  belong  to 
groups  that  have  a  different  range.  There  is  perhaps  not  a 
single  genus  wholly  confined  to  it,  and  very  few  that  have  not 
equal  claims  to  be  placed  elsewhere.  Among  the  more  charac- 
teristic we  may  name  Turdus  (the  thrushes),  Sylvia  (the  war- 
blers), Panurus  (the  reedling)  Parus  (the  tits),  Aidhus  (the 
pipits),  MotacUla  (the  wagtails),  which  are  perhaps  more  abun- 
dant here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  Emberiza  (the 
buntings),  Pledrophanes  (the  snow  buntings),  Passer  (the  house 
sparrows),  Loxia  (the  crossbills),  Linota  (tlie  linnets).  Pica  (the 
magpies),  Tetrao  (grouse),  Lagopus  (ptarmigan)  and  many  others. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  E  Dresser,  who  is  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  ornithology  of  much  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
for  some  valuable  notes  on  the  northern  range  of  many  Euro- 
pean birda  Those  which  are  characteristic  of  the  extreme 
Arctic  zone,  extending  beyond  70**  north  latitude,  and  toler- 
ably abundant,  are  two  falcons  (Falco  gyr/alco  and  F,  peregrimia) ; 
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the  rough-legged  buzzard  (Archihuteo  lagopus) ;  the  snowy  owl 
{Nyctea  scandiaca) ;  the  raven  (Cormis  corax) ;  three  buntings 
{Errvberiza  schceniculttSf  Plectropha7ies  nivalis  and  P.  calcarata) ;  a 
lark  (Otocorys  alpestris) ;  several  pipits,  the  most  northern  being 
Anthus  cervinus ;  a  wagtail  {Budytes  cinereocapilla) ;  a  dipper 
{CinclvA  melanogaster) ;  a  warbler  {Cyanecula  sueeica) ;  the 
wheatear  {Saxicola  c&nanthe) ;  and  two  ptarmigans  {Lagopus 
aUms  and  L.  salicetus).  Most  of  these  birds  are,  of  course,  only 
summer  visitors  to  the  Arctic  regions,  the  only  species  noted  as 
a  permanent  resident  in  East  Finmark  (north  of  latitude  70°) 
being  the  snow-bunting  (Plectrophanes  nivalis). 

The  birds  that  are  characteristic  of  the  zone  of  pine  forests, 
or  from  about  61°  to  70°  north  latitude,  are  very  numerous,  and 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  note  the  genera  and  the  number  of 
species  (where  more  than  one)  tp  give  an  idea  of  the  ornitho- 
logy of  this  part  of  Europe.  The  birds  of  prey  are,  Falco  (three 
species),  Astur  (two  species),  Buteo,  Pandion,  Sumia,  Bicbo, 
Symium,  Asio,  Nyctala,  The  chief  Passerine  birds  are,  Carvus 
(two  species).  Pica,  Oamdus  (two  species),  Nvxyifraga,  Bomby- 
cilia,  Hirundo  (two  species),  Muscicapa  (two  species),  Lanius, 
Stumiis,  Passer  (two  species),  Pyrrhula,  Carpodacus,  Zoana  (two 
species),  Pinicola,  Fringilla  (eight  species),  Emberiaa  (five 
species),  Alavda,  Anthiis,  Turdus  (five  species),  Rutidlla,  Pratin- 
cola.  Accentor,  Sylvia  (four  species), -Hy^'^/ais,  BegultLS,Phylloscopus 
(two  species),  Acrocephalus,  Troglodytes,  ^nd  Partis  (six  species). 
Woodpeckers  are  abundant,  Picvs  (four  species),  Oednus,  and 
Yunx.  The  kingfisher  (Alcedo),  goatsucker  {CaprimtUgus),  and 
swift  {Cypsdus)  are  also  common.  The  wood-pigeon  {Columia) 
is  plentiful.  The  gallinaceous  birds  are  three  grouse,  Tetrao  (two 
species)  and  Bonasa,  and  the  common  quail  {Cotumix). 

The  remaining  genera  and  species  of  temperate  or  north- 
European  birds,  do  not  usually  rang^  beyond  the  region  of 
deciduous  trees,  roughly  indicated  by  the  parallel  of  60°  north 
latitude. 

Plate  I,  —  IlliLstrating  the  Zoology  of  Central  Europe. — 
Before  considering  the  distribution  of  the  other  classes  of 
vertebrata,  it  will  be  convenient  to  introduce  our  first  illustra- 
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tion,  which  represents  a  scene  in  the  Alps  of  Central  Europe, 
with  figures  of  some  of  the  most  characteristic  Mammalia 
and  Birds  of  this  sub-region.  On  the  left  is  the  badger 
{Ateles  Taxm)  one  of  the  weasel  family,  and  belonging  to  a 
genus  which  is  strictly  Palsearctic.  It  abounds  in  Central  and 
Northern  Europe  and  also  extends  into  North  Asia,  but  is  repre- 
sented by  another  species  in  Thibet  and  by  a  third  in  Japan. 
The  elegantly-formed  creatures  on  the  right  are  chamois  {Eupi- 
capra  tragus),  almost  the  only  European  antelopes,  and  wholly 
confined  to  the  higher  mountains,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
Carpathians  and  the  Caucasus.  The  chamois  is  the  only 
species  of  the  genus,  and  is  thus  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
European  mammaL  The  bird  on  the  left,  above  the  badgers,  is 
the  Alpine  chough,  (Fregilus  pyrrhocorax).  It  is  found  in  the 
high  mountains  from  the  Alps  to  the  Himalayas,  and  is  allied 
to  the  Cornish  chough,  which  is  still  found  on  our  south- 
western coasts,  and  which  ranges  to  Abyssinia  and  North 
China.  The  Alpine  chough  differs  in  having  a  shoiter  bill  of 
an  orange  colour,  and  vermilion  red  feet  as  in  the  other 
species.  In  the  foreground  are  a  pair  of  ruffs  (Machetes  pugnax) 
belonging  to  the  Scolopacidae  or  snipe  family,  and  most  nearly 
allied  to  the  genus  Tringa  or  sandpiper.  This  bird  is  remark- 
able for  the  fine  collar  of  plumes  which  adorns  the  males  in  the 
breeding  season,  when  they  are  excessively  pugnacious.  It  is 
the  only  species  of  its  genus,  and  ranges  over  all  Europe  and 
nmch  of  Northern  Asia,  migrating  in  the  winter  to  the  plains  of 
India,  and  even  down  the  east  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  it  only  breeds  in  the  Palsearctic 
region,  over  the  greater  pai-t  of  which  it  ranges. 

Reptiles  and  Amphibia. — There  are  no  genera  of  reptiles 
peculiar  to  this  sub-region.  Both  snakes  and  lizards  are  compara- 
tively scarce,  there  being  about  fourteen  species  of  the  former 
and  twelve  of  the  latter.  Our  common  snake  {Tropidonotiis 
natrix)  extends  into  Sweden  and  North  Eussia,  but  the  viper 
{Vtpenis  berus)  goes  further  north,  as  far  as  Archangel  (64"  N), 
and  in  Scandinavia  (67"  N.),  and  is  the  most  Arctic  of  all  known 
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snakes.  Of  the  lizaixls,  Lacerta  stirpium  (the  saud  lizard)  has 
the  most  northerly  range,  extending  into  Poland  and  Northern 
Eussia;  and  Anguis  fragilis  (the  blind  or  slow-worm)  has  almost 
an  equal  range. 

Amphibia,  being  more  adapted  to  a  northern  climate,  have 
acquired  a  more  special  development,  and  thus  several  forms 
are  peculiar  to  the  North  European  sub-region.  Most  remarkable 
is  Proteus,  a  singular  eel-like  aquatic  creature  with  small  legs, 
found  only  in  the  subterranean  lakes  in  Carniola  and  Carinthia ; 
Alytes,  a  curious  toad,  the  male  of  which  carries  about  the  eggs 
till  they  are  hatched,  found  only  in  Central  Europe  from 
France  to  the  east  of  Hungary ;  and  Pelodytes,  a  frog  found  only 
in  Erance.  Frogs  and  toads  are  very  abundant  all  over  Europe,  the 
common  frog  (JRana  tempararia)  extending  to  the  extreme  north. 
The  newts  {Triton)  are  also  very  abundant  and  widely  spread, 
though  not  ranging  so  far  north  as  the  frogs.  The  genera  Bom- 
binator  (a  toad-like  frog),  and  ITyla  (the  tree  frog)  are  also  com- 
mon in  Central  Europe. 

Freshwater  Fish, — Two  genera  of  the  perch  family  (Percidae)  are 
peculiar  to  this  sub-region, — Percarina,  a  fish  found  only  in  the 
river  Dniester,  and  Aypro,  confined  to  the  rivers  of  Cenj;ral 
Europe.  Of  the  very  characteristic  forms  are,  Oasterosteus 
(stickle-back),  which  alone  forms  a  peculiar  femily — Gasteros- 
teidae ;  Perca,  Acerina  and  Lucioperca,  genera  of  the  perch  family ; 
SUurus,  a  large  fish  found  in  the  rivers  of  Cenrtal  Europe,  of 
the  family  Siluridae ;  Fsox  (the  pike),  of  the  family  Esocidae ; 
Cyprinus  (carp),  Oohio  (gudgeon),  Zeuciscus  (roach,  chub,  dace, 
&c.).  Tinea  (tench),  Ahramus  (bream),'-4/6wr7iz«  (bleak),  Cobitis 
(loach),  all  genera  of  the  family  Cyprinidse. 

Insects — Lepidoptera. — No  genera  of  butterflies  are  actually 
confined  to  this  sub-region,  but  many  are  characteristic  of  it. 
Pamassius,  Aporia,  Zeticophasia,  Colzas,  Melitasa,  Argynnit^ 
Vanessa,  Limenitis,  and  Chionobas,  are  all  very  abundant  and 
widespread,  and  give  a  feature  to  the  entomology  of  most  of  the 
countries  included  in  it. 

Coleoptera, — This  sub-region  is  very  rich  in  Carabidas;  the 
genera  JSlaphrus,  Nebria,  Carabus,  Cychrus,  Pterostichus,  Amara, 
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Trechis  and  Peryphus  being  especially  characteristic.  Staphy- 
linidse  abound.  Among  Lamellicorns  the  genus  Aphodius  is 
most  characteristic.  Buprestidse  are  scarce  ;  Elateridae  more 
abundant  Among  Malacoderms  Tdepharvs  and  Malackivs  are 
characteristic.  Curculionidse  abound:  OtiorhyuchvSj  Omias^ 
ErirhinuSy  Bagous,  Rhynchites  and  Ceviorhynchus  being  very 
characteristic  genera.  Of  Longicoms  Callidium,  Dorcadion, 
PogonocJuBTus,  Pachyta  and  Leptura  are  perhaps  the  best  re- 
presentatives. DoTvada,  Crioceris,  Chrysomela,  and  Altica,  are 
typical  Phytophaga;  while  Coccinella  is  the  best  representa- 
tive of  the  Securipalpes. 

North  European  Islands, — The  British  Islands  are  known  to 
have  been  recently  connected  with  the  Continent,  and  their 
animal  productions  are  so  uniformly  identical  with  continental 
species  as  to  require  no  special  note.  The  only  general  fact  of 
importance  is,  that  the  number  of  species  in  all  groups  is  much 
less  than  in  continental  districts  of  equal  extent,  and  that  this 
number  is  still  farther  diminished  in  Ireland.  Tliis  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  smaller  area  and  less  varied  surface  of  the 
latter  island ;  and  it  may  also  be  partly  due  to  the  great  extent 
of  low  land,  so  that  a  very  small  depression  would  reduce  it 
to  the  condition  of  a  cluster  of  small  islands  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  very  limited  amount  of  animal  life;  Yet  further,  if 
after  such  a  submergence  had  destroyed  much  of  the  higher 
forms  of  life  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  both  were  elevated  so 
as  to  again  form  part  of  the  Continent,  a  migration  would  com- 
mence by  which  they  would  be  stocked  afresh ;  but  this  migra- 
tion would  be  a  work  of  time,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
many  species  would  never  reach  Ireland  or  would  find  its  exces- 
sively moist  climate  unsuited  to  them. 

Some  few  British  species  differ  slightly  from  their  continental 
allies,  and  are  considered  by  many  naturalists  to  be  distinct. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  red  grouse  {Lagopus  scoticus)  among 
birds  ;  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  Passeres  have  also  been  found 
to  vary  somewhat  from  the  allied  forms  on  the  Continent,  show- 
ing that  the  comparatively  short  interval  since  the  glacial  period, 
and   the  slightly  different    physical   conditions   dependent  on 
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insularity,  have  sufficed  to  commence  the  work  of  specific 
modification.  There  are  also  a  few  small  land-shells  and  several 
insects  not  yet  found  elsewhere  than  in  Britain ;  and  even  one 
of  the  smaller  Mammalia — a  shrew  (Sarex  rusticus).  These  facts 
are  all  readily  explained  by  the  former  union  of  these  islands 
with  the  Continent,  and  the  alternate  depressions  and  elevations 
which  are  proved  by  geological  evidence  to  have  occurred,  by 
which  they  have  been  more  than  once  separated  and  united 
again  in  recent  times.  For  the  evidence  of  this  elevation  and 
depression,  the  reader  may  consult  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  Antiquity 
of  Man, 

Iceland  is  the  only  other  island  of  importance  belonging  to 
this  sub-region,  and  it  contrasts  strongly  with  Great  Britain, 
both  in  its  Arctic  climate  and  oceanic  position.  It  is  situated 
just  south  of  the  Arctic  circle  and  considerably  nearer  Green- 
land than  Europe,  yet  its  productions  are  almost  wholly  European. 
The  only  indigenous  land  mammalia  are  the  Arctic  fox  (Cants 
laqopus),  and  the  polar  bear  as  an  occasional  visitant,  with  a 
mouse  {Mu8  idandicxm),  said  to  be  of  a  peculiar  species.  Four 
species  of  seals  visit  its  shores.  The  birds  are  more  interesting. 
According  to  Professor  Newton,  uinety-five  species  have  been 
observed ;  but  many  of  these  are  mere  stragglers.  There  are 
twenty-three  land,  and  seventy-two  aquatic  birds  and  waders. 
Four  or  five  are  peculiar  species,  though  very  closely  related  to 
others  inhabiting  Scandinavia  or  Greenland.  Only  two  or 
three  species  are  more  nearly  related  to  Greenland  birds  than  to 
those  of  Northern  Europe,  so  that  the  Palsearctic  character  of 
the  fauna  is  unmistakable.  The  following  lists,  compiled  from 
a  paper  by  Professor  Newton,  may  be  interesting  as  showing 
more  exactly  the  character  of  Icelandic  ornithology. 

1.  Peculiar  species. — Troglodytes  boreaiis  (closely  allied 
to  the  common  wren,  found  also  in  the  Faroe  Islands) ;  Falco 
islandicus  (closely  allied  to  F,  ffyrfalco);  La^gapus  islandorum 
(closely  allied  to  L,  rupestris  of  Greenland). 

2.  European  species  resident  in  Iceland. — Ernberiea  nivalis, 
CoTvus  corax,  Haliceetus  aUndlla,  Ballits  aquaiicaSy  Hasmatopus 
ostralegvs,  Cygnusferus,  Mtrgus  (two  species),  Phalacocorax  (two 
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species),  Sula  bassana,  Larus  (two  species),  Stercorariics  catar- 
racUs,  Puffinus  anglorum,  Me^rgvlvs  alle,  Uria  (three  species), 
Alca  tarda, 

3.  American  species  resident  in  Iceland. — Clangula  islandica, 
Hiatrionuus  torqtcatvs, 

4.  Annual  visitants  from  Europe. — Turdus  iliacus,  Buticilla 
tithya,  Saxicola  cenanfJie,  Motacilla  alba,  Anthus  pratensis,  Lirwia 
linaria,  Chelidon  urbica,  Hirundo  inistica,  Falco  cesalon,  Sttmia 
nydea,  Otus  brachyotus,  Charadrius  pluvialis,  JEgialites  hiaticula, 
Strepsilas  interpres,  Phalaropus  fulicarius,  Totanus  calidris, 
Limosa  (species),  Tringa  (three  species),  Calidris  arenaria, 
Gcdlina^o  media,  Numenius  phceopySy  Ardea  cinerea,  Anser  (two 
species),  Bemicla  (two  species).  Anas  {{our  species),  Fuligula 
marila,  Hardda  glacialis,  Somateria  mollissima,  CEdemia  nigra, 
Sterna  macrura,  liissa  tridactyla,  Larus  luecoptervs,  Stercorariics 
(two  species),  Fratercula  artica,  Colynibus  (two  species),  Podi-- 
ceps  comutvs, 

5.  Annual  visitant  from  Greenland. — Falco  candicans. 

6. — Former  resident,  now  extinct. — Alca  impennis  (the 
great  auk). 

//. — Mediterraruan  Sub-region. 

This  is  by  far  the  richest  portion  of  the  Palaearctic  region, 
for  although  of  moderate  extent  much  of  it  enjoys  a  climate  in 
whicli  the  rigours  of  winter  are  almost  unknown.  It  includes 
all  the  countries  south  of  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Balkans,  and 
Caucasus  mountains ;  all  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Atlas  range,  and  even  beyond  it  to  include  the 
extra-tropical  portion  of  the  Sahara ;  and  in  the  Nile  valley 
as  far  as  the  second  cataract.  Further  east  it  includes  the 
northern  half  of  Arabia  and  the  whole  of  Persia,  as  well  as 
Beluchistan,  and  perhaps  Aflfghanistan  up  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus.  This  extensive  district  is  almost  wholly  a  region  of 
mountains  and  elevated  plateaus.  On  the  west,  Spain  is 
mainly  a  table-land  of  more  than  2000  feet  elevation,  deeply 
penetrated  by  extensive  valleys  and  rising  into  lofty  moun- 
tain chains.     Italy,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  are  all  very 
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mountainous,  and  much  of  their  surface  considerably  elevated. 
Further  east  we  have    all  European  Turkey   and   Greece,  a 
mountain  region  with   a  comparatively  small  extent  of  level 
plain.      In   Asia    the  whole  country,  from   Smyrna  through 
Armenia  and  Persia  to  the  further  borders  of  Affghanistan,  is  a 
vast  mountainous  plateau,  almost  all  above  2000,  and  extensive 
districts  above  5000  feet  in  elevation.     The  only  large  tract  of 
low-land  is  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.      There  is  also  some 
low-land  south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  in  Syria  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.     In  North  Africa  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  coast 
plains  of  Tripoli  and  Algiers  are  almost  the  only  exceptions  to 
the  more  or  less  mountainous  and  plateau-like  character  of  the 
country.     Much  of  this  extensive  area  is  now  bare  and  arid, 
and  often  even  of  a  desert  character ;  a  fact  no  doubt  due,  in 
great  part,  to  the  destruction  of  aboriginal  forests.     This  loss 
is  rendered  permanent  by  the  absence  of  irrigation,  and,  it  is 
also  thought,  by  the  abundance  of  camels  and  goats,  animals 
which  are  exceedingly  injurious  to  woody  vegetation,  and  are 
able  to  keep  down  the  natural  growth  of  forests.    Mr.  Marsh 
(whose  valuable  work  Man  and  Nature  gives  much  information 
on  this  subject)  believes  that  even  large  portions  of  the  African 
and  Asiatic  deserts  would  become  covered  with  woods,  and  the 
climate  thereby  greatly  improved,  were  they  protected  from 
these  destructive  domestic    animals,    which  are  probably  not 
indigenous  to  the  country.     Spain,  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
is  very  barren ;  Italy  and  European  Turkey  are  more  woody  and 
luxuriant ;  but  it  is  perhaps  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  range  of  the 
Taurus,  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  the  south  of 
the  Caucasus  range,  that  this  sub-region  attains  its  maximum  of 
luxuriance  in  vegetation  and  in  animal  life.     From  the  Caspian 
eastward  extends  a  region  of  arid  plains  and  barren  deserts, 
diversified  by  a  few  more  fertile  valleys,  in  which  the  charac- 
teristic flora  and  fauna  of  this  portion  of  the  Palaearctic  region 
abounds.     Further  east  we  come  to  the  forests  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,    which    probably    form  the  limit  of  the  sub-region. 
Beyond  these  we  enter  on  the  Siberian  sub-region  to  the  north, 
and  on  the  outlying  portion  of  the  Oriental  region  on  the  south. 
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In  addition  to  the  territories  now  indicated  as  forming  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  sub-region,  we  must  add  the  group  of 
Canary  Islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa  which  seem  to  be 
an  extension  of  the  Atlas  mountains,  and  the  oceanic  groups  of 
Madeira  and  the  Azores ;  the  latter  about  1,000  miles  from  the 
continent  of  Europe,  yet  still  unmistakably  allied  to  it  both  in 
their  vegptable  and  animal  productions.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
faunas  of  tliese  islands  will  be  subsequently  referred  to. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  very  extraordinary,  that  so  large  and 
wide  a  sea  as  the  Mediterranean  should  not  separate  distinct 
faunas,  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  find  how  very 
deep  the  Mediterranean  is,  and  therefore  how  ancient  we  may 
well  suppose  it  to  be.  Its  eastern  portion  reaches  a  depth  of 
2,100  fathoms  or  12,600  feet,  while  its  western  basin  is  about 
1,600  fathoms  or  9,600  feet  in  greatest  depth,  and  a  considerable 
area  of  both  basins  is  more  than  1,000  fathoms  deep.  But  a 
further  examination  shows,  that  a  comparatively  shallow  sea  or 
submerged  bank  incloses  Malta  and  Sicily,  and  that  on  the 
opposite  coast  a  similar  bank  stretches  out  from  the  coast  of 
Tripoli  leaving  a  narrow  channel  the  greatest  depth  of  which  is 
240  fathoms.  Here  therefore  is  a  broad  plateau,  which  an 
elevation  of  about  1,500  feet  would  convert  into  a  wide  extent 
of  land  connecting  Italy  with  Africa ;  while  the  same  elevation 
would  also  connect  Morocco  with  Spain,  leaving  two  extensive 
lakes  to  represent  what  is  now  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  afiford- 
ing  free  communication  for  land  animals  between  Europe  and 
North  Africa.  That  such  a  state  of  things  existed  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  is  almost  certain ;  not  only  because  a 
considerable  number  of  identical  species  of  mammalia  inhabit  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  also  because  numerous 
remains  of  three  species  of  elephants  have  been  found  in  caves 
in  Malta, — now  a  small  rocky  island  in  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  such  animals  to  live  even  if  they  could  reach  it. 
Remains  of  hippopotami  are  also  found  at  Gibraltar,  and  many 
other  animals  of  African  types  in  Greece ;  all  indicating  means 
of  communication  between  South  Europe  and  North  Africa  which 
no  longer  exist.     (See  Chapter  VI.  pp.  113 — 115.) 
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Mammalia. — There  are  a  few  groups  of  Palaearctic  Mammalia 
that  are  peculiar  to  this  sub-region.  Such  are,  Davia,  the 
fallow  deer,  which  is  now  found  only  in  South  Europe  and  North 
Africa ;  Psammomys,  a  peculiar  genus  of  Muridse,  found  only  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine ;  while  Ctenodactylics,  a  rat-like  animal 
classed  in  the  South  American  family  Octodontidae,  inhabits 
Tripoli.  Among  characteristic  genera  not  found  in  other  sub- 
regions,  are,  Bysopes,  a  bat  of  the  family  Noctilionidae;  MacTos- 
celideSy  the  elephant  shrew,  in  North  Africa;  Geneita,  the 
civet,  in  South  Europe;  Herpestes,  the  ichneumon,  in  North 
Africa  and  (?)  Spain ;  Hycena,  in  South  Europe  ;  Gazella,  Oryx, 
Alcephahis,  and  Addax,  genera  of  antelopes  in  North  Africa 
and  Palestine ;  Hyrax,  in  Syria :  and  Hystrix,  the  porcupine, 
in  South  Europe.  Besides  these,  the  camel  and  the  horse 
were  perhaps  once  indigenous  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  sub- 
region  ;  and  a  wild  sheep  {Ovis  mus^non)  still  inhabits  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  and  the  mountains  of  the  south-east  of  Spain.  The 
presence  of  the  large  feline  animals — ^such  as  the  lion,  the 
leopard,  the  serval,  and  the  hunting  leopard — in  North  Africa, 
together  with  several  other  quadrupeds  not  found  in  Europe, 
have  been  thought  by  some  naturalists  to  prove,  that  this  dis- 
trict should  not  form  part  of  the  Palaearctic  region.  No  doubt 
several  Ethiopian  groups  and  species  have  entered  it  from  the 
south,  but  the  bulk  of  its  Mammalia  still  remains  Palaearctic, 
although  several  of  the  species  have  Asiatic  rather  than  Euro- 
pean affinities.  The  Macacus  innuus  is  allied  to  an  Asiatic 
rather  than  an  African  group  of  monkeys,  and  thus  denotes  an 
Oriental  affinity.  Ethiopian  affinity  is  apparently  shown  by  the 
three  genera  of  antelopes,  by  HerpesteSy  and  by  Macroscelides ;  but 
our  examination  of  the  Miocene  fauna  has  shown  that  these  were 
probably  derived  from  Europe  originally,  and  do  not  form  any 
part  of  the  truly  indigenous  or  ancient  Ethiopian  fauna.  Against 
these,  however,  we  have  the  occurrence  in  North  Africa  of 
such  purely  Palaearctic  and  non-Ethiopian  genera  as  Vrsus,  Meles, 
Pvtorivs,  Sus,  Cervvs,  Dama,  Capra,  Alactaga;  together  with 
actual  European  or  West  Asiatic  species  of  Cants,  Oenetta,  Felis, 
Pvtorivs,  Lutra,  many  bats,  Sorex,  Croddura,  Crossoptut,  ITystiia:, 
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DiptLS,  LeptLSy  and  Mvs,  It  is  admitted  that,  a3  regards  every 
other  group  of  animals,  North  Africa  is  Palaearctic,  and  the 
above  enumeration  shows  that  even  in  Mammalia,  the  inter- 
mixture of  what  are  now  true  Ethiopian  types  is  altogether 
insignificant.  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  lion 
inhabited  Greece  even  in  historic  times,  while  large  camivora 
were  contemporary  with  man  all  over  Central  Europe. 

Birds, — So  many  of  the  European  birds  migrate  over  large 
portions  of  the  region,  and  so  many  others  have  a  wide  perma- 
nent range,  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find  more  than  a  few 
genera,  consisting  of  one  or  two  species,  each,  confined  to  a  sub- 
region  ;  and  such  appear  to  be,  Lusciniola  and  Pyrophthalma, 
genera  of  Sylviidse.  But  many  are  characteristic  of  this,  as 
compared  with  other  Palaearctic  sub-regions ;  such  as,  Bradyp- 
tetvs,  Aedon^  BromoloRa,  and  Cercomela,  among  Sylviidae ;  Crate- 
ropus  and  Malacocercus,  among  Timaliidae ;  Telaphonus  among 
LaniidsB ;  Certhilavda  and  Mirafra  among  larks ;  Pastor  among 
starlings;  Upupa,  the  hoopoe;  Hcdycon  and  Ceryle  among 
kingfishers;  Tumix  and  Caccabis  among  Gallinae,  and  the 
pheasant  as  an  indigenous  bird ;  together  with  Oyps,  Vultur  and 
Neophron,  genera  of  vultures.  In  addition  to  these,  almost  all 
our  summer  migrants  spend  their  winter  in  some  part  of  this 
favoured  land,  mostly  in  North  Africa,  together  with  many 
species  of  Central  Europe  that  rarely  or  never  visit  us.  It 
follows,  that  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  birds  of  Europe  and 
Western  Asia  are  to  be  found  in  this  sub-region,  £ks  will  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the  list  of  the  genera  of  the  region.  Palestine 
is  one  of  the  remote  portions  of  this  region  which  has  been 
well  explored  by^  Canon  Tristram,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to 
give  his  summary  of  the  range  of  the  birds.  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  great  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  a  tropical 
climate,  which  accounts  for  the  presence  here  only,  of  such  a 
tropical  form  as  the  sun-bird  {Nedarinea  osea). 

The  total  number  of  the  birds  of  Palestine  is  322,  and  of 
these  no  less  than  260  are  European,  at  once  settling  the  question 
of  the  general  affinities  of  the  fauna.  Of  the  renaainder  eleven 
belong  to  North  and  East  Asia,  four  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  thirty- 
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one  to  East  Africa,  while  twenty-seven  are  peculiar  to  Palestine. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  an  unusual  number  of  East  African 
birds  have  extended  their  range  to  this  congenial  district,  but 
most  of  these  are  desert  species  and  hardly  true  Ethiopians, 
and  do  not  much  interfere  with  the  general  Palsearctic  character 
of  the  whole  assemblage.  As  an  illustration  of  how  wide-spread 
are  many  of  the  Palsearctic  forms,  we  may  add,  that  seventy- 
nine  species  of  land  birds  and  fifty-five  of  water  birds,  are  com- 
mon to  Palestine  and  Britain.  The  Oriental  and  Ethiopian 
genera  Pycnonotus  and  Necfaririea  are  found  here,  while  Bessomis 
and  Dromolcea  are  characteristically  Ethiopian.  Almost  all  the 
other  genera  are  Palsearctic 

Persia  is  another  remote  region  generally  associated  with  the 
idea  of  Oriental  and  almost  tropical  forms,  but  which  yet  undoubt- 
edly belongs  to  the  Palaearctic  region.  Mr.  Blanford's  recent 
collections  in  this  country,  with  other  interesting  information,  is 
summarised  in  Mr.  Elwes's  paper  on  the  "  Geographical  Distri- 
bution of  Asiatic  Birds  "  {Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1873,  p.  647).  No  less 
than  127  species  are  found  also  in  Europe,  and  thirty-seven 
others  belong  to  European  genera ;  seven  are  allied  to  birds  of 
Central  Asia  or  Siberia,  and  fifteen  to  those  of  North-East  Africa, 
while  only  three  are  purely  of  Indian  affinities.  This  shows  a 
preponderance  of  nearly  nine-tenths  of  Palsearctic  forms,  which 
is  fully  as  much  as  can  be  expected  in  any  country  near  the 
limits  of  a  great  region. 

Reptiles  and  Amphibia, — The  climatal  conditions  being  here 
more  favourable  to  these  groups,  and  the  genera  being  often  of 
limited  range,  we  find  some  peculiar,  and  several  very  interesting 
forms.  Rhinechis,  a  genus  of  Colubrine  snakes,  is  found  only  in 
South  Europe ;  Trogonophis,  one  of  the  Amphisbsenians — 
curious  snake-like  lizards — is  known  only  from  North  Africa ; 
Psammosaurus,  belonging  to  the  water  lizards  (Varanidte)  is 
found  in  North  Africa  and  North-West  India ;  Psammodromus, 
a  genus  of  Lacertidae,  is  peculiar  to  South  Europe ;  ffyalosaurua, 
belonging  to  the  family  Zonuridae,  is  a  lizard  of  especial  in- 
terest, as  it  inhabits  North  Africa  while  its  nearest  ally  is  the 
Ophisaurus  OT  "glass  snake"  of  North  America;  the  family  of 
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the  sciuks  is  represented  by  Scincus  found  in  North  Africa  and 
Arabia.  Besides  these  Seps,  a  genus  of  sand  lizards  (Sepidse)  and 
Agania,  a  genus  of  Agamidag,  are  abundant  and  characteristic. 

Of  Amphibia  we  have  Seiranotay  a  genus  of  salamanders 
found  only  in  Italy  and  Dalmatia ;  Chioglosm,  in  Portugal,  and 
Geotriton,  in  Italy,  belonging  to  the  same  family,  are  equally 
peculiar  to  the  sub-region. 

Freshwater  Fish, — One  of  the  most  interesting  is  Tellia,  a 
genus  of  CyprinodontidflB  found  only  in  alpine  pools  in  the 
Atlas  mountains.  Paraphaxinius,  found  in  South-East  Europe, 
and  Chondrostonia,  in  Europe  and  Western  Asia^  genera  of  Cypri- 
midae,  seem  almost  peculiar  to  this  sub-region. 

Insects — Lepidoptera. — Two  genera  of  butterflies,  Tliais  and 
Doritis,  are  wholly  confined  to  this  sub-region,  the  former 
ranging  over  all  Southern  Europe,  the  latter  confined  to  Eastern 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  Anthocharis  and  Zegris  are  very  cha- 
racteristic of  it,  the  latter  only  extending  into  South  Eussia, 
while  Danais,  Charaxes,  and  Libythea  are  tropical  genera  un- 
known in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Coleoptera. — This  sub-region  is  very  rich  in  many  groups  of 
Coleoptera,  of  which  a  few  only  can  be  noticed  hera  Among 
Carabidse  it  possesses  Procerus  and  Procrustes,  almost  exclusively, 
while  Brachinns,  Cymtndis,  lebia,  Ghuphipterus,  Scarites,  Chloe- 
nius,  Calathvs,  and  many  others,  are  abundant  and  characteristic. 
Among  Lamellicoms — CopridaB,  Glaphyridse,  Melolonthidae,  and 
Cetoniidae  abound.  Buprestidae  are  plentiful,  the  genera  Juhdis, 
AcmcBodera,  Buprestis,  and  Spheiioptera  being  characteri5?tic. 
Among  Malacoderms — Cebrionidae,  Lampyridae,  and  Malachiidas 
abound.  The  Tenebrioid  Heteromera  are  very  varied  and  abun- 
dant, and  give  a  character  to  the  sub-region.  The  Mylabridae, 
Cantharidae,  and  CEdemeridae  are  also  characteristic.  Of  the 
immense  number  of  Curculionidae— ^Ay/aci^es,  Bractiycerus, 
Iaxus,  and  Aealles  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  most  pro- 
minent Of  Longicoms  there  are  few  genera  especially  cha- 
racteristic, but  perhaps  Prinobiits,  Purpuricenus,  Hesperophartes, 
and  Pajmena  are  most  so.  Of  the  remaining  families,  we  may 
mention  Clythridae,  Hispidas,  and  Cassididae  as  being  abundant 
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The  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  Islands. — The  various  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean  are  interesting  to  the  student  of  geo- 
graphical distribution  as  affording  a  few  examples  of  local  species 
of  very  restricted  range,  but  as  a  rule  they  present  us  with 
exactly  the  same  forms  as  those  of  the  adjacent  mainland.^ 
Their  peculiarities  do  not,  therefore,  properly  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  work.  The  islands  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  belong- 
ing to  this  sub-region  are,  from  their  isolated  position  and  the 
various  problems  they  suggest,  of  much  more  interest,  and  their 
natural  history  has  been  carefully  studied.  We  shall  therefore 
give  a  short  account  of  their  peculiar  features. 

Of  the  three  groups  of  Atlantic  islands  belonging  to  this  sub- 
region,  the  Canaries  are  nearest  to  the  Continent,  some  of  the 
islands  being  only  about  fifty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 
They  are,  however,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  very  deep 
channel  (more  than  5,000  feet),  aa  shown  on  our  general  map. 
The  islands  extend  over  a  length  of  300  miles  ;  they  are  very 
mountainous  and  wholly  volcanic,  and  the  celebrated  peak  of 
Tenerifife  rises  to  a  height  of  more  than  12,000  feet.  The  small 
Madeira  group  is  about  400  miles  from  the  coast  of  Morocco 
and  600  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Portugal ;  and  there  is 
a  depth  of  more  than  12,000  feet  between  it  and  thp  continent. 
The  Azores  are  nearly  1,000  miles  west  of  Lisbon.  They  are 
quite  alone  in  mid- Atlantic,  the  most  westerly  islands  being 
nearer  Newfoundland  than  Europe,  and  are  surrounded  by  ocean 
depths  of  from  12,000  to  18,000  feet.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
take  these  islands  first  in  order. 

Azores. — Considering  the  remoteness  of  this  group  from  every 
other  land,  it  is  suiprising  to  find  as  many  as  fifty-three  species 
of  birds  inhabiting  or  visiting  the  Azores ;  and  still  more  to 

^  Malta  is  interesting  as  forming  a  resting-place  for  migratory  birds,  while 
crossing  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  only  eight  land  and  three  aquatic  birds 
which  are  permanent  residents  ;  yet  no  less  than  278  species  have  been 
recorded  by  Mr.  £.  A.  Wright  as  visiting  or  passing  over  it,  comprising  a 
large  proportion  of  the  European  migratory  birds.  The  following  are  the 
permanent  residents  :  Cerchneis  tinnunculuSf  Strix  flamnuOy  Passer  scdicicolay 
Emheriza  mUiariay  Corvus  monedtUa,  Montieola  cyanea,  Sylvia  eonspiciUataf 
Columha  livia,  Fuffinus  einerevs,  P.  anghrvrni^  ThaXasMroma  pdoffica. 
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find  that  they  are  of  Palsearctic  genera  and,  with  one  exception, 
all  of  species  found  either  in  Europe,  North  Africa,  Madeira, 
or  the  Canaries.  The  exception  is  a  bullfinch,  peculiar  to  the 
islands,  but  closely  allied  to  a  European  species.  Of  land  birds 
there  are  twenty-two,  belonging  to  twenty-one  genera,  all  Euro- 
pean. These  genera  are  Cerchneis,  Buteo^  Asio,  Strix,  Turdiis, 
OrioluSy  EHthacuSy  Sylvia,  Regvius,  Saxicda,  Motacilla,  Plec- 
trophanes^  Fringilla,  Pi/rrhula,  Serinus,  Sturntcs,  Picua, 
Upupa,  Coluniba,  Caccabis,  and  Coturnix.  Besides  the  bull- 
finch (PyrrhiUa)  other  species  show  slight  differences  from  their 
European  allies,  but  not  such  as  to  render  them  more  than 
varieties.  The  only  truly  indigenous  mammal  is  a  bat  of  a 
European  species.  Nine  butterflies  inhabit  the  Azores;  eight 
of  them  are  European  species,  one  North  American.  Of  beetles 
212  have  been  collected,  of  which  no  less  than  175  are  Euro- 
p3an  species;  of  the  remainder,  nineteen  are  found  in  the 
Canaries  or  Madeira,  three  in  South  America,  while  fourteen 
are  peculiar  to  the  islands. 

Now  these  facts  (for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Godman's 
Natural  History  of  the  Azores)  are  both  unexpected  and  exceed- 
ingly instructive.  In  most  other  cases  of  remote  Oceanic 
islands,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  fauna  is  endemic,  or 
consists  of  peculiar  species  and  often  of  peculiar  genera ;  as  is 
well  shown  by  the  case  of  the  Galapagos  and  Juan  Fernandez, 
both  much  nearer  to  a  continent  and  both  containing  peculiar 
genera  and  species  of  birds.  Now  we  know  that  the  cause  and 
meaning  of  this  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  case  the  original 
immigration  is  very  remote  and  has  never  or  very  rarely  been 
repeated,  so  that  under  the  unchecked  influence  of  new  condi- 
tions of  life  the  species  have  become  modified ;  in  the  other 
case,  either  the  original  immigration  has  been  recent,  or  if  remote 
has  been  so  frequently  repeated  that  the  new  comers  have  kept 
up  the  purity  of  the  stock,  and  have  not  allowed  time  for  the 
new  conditions  to  produce  the  effect  we  are  sure  they  would  in 
time  produce  if  not  counteracted.  For  Mr.  Godman  telk  us 
that  many  of  the  birds  are  modified — instancing  the  gold-crested 
wren,  blackcap,  and  rock  dove — and  he  adds,  that  the  modifica- 
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tion  all  tends  in  one  direction — to  produce  a  more  sombre 
plumage,  a  greater  strength  of  feet  and  legs,  and  a  more  robust 
bill.  We  further  find,  that  four  of  the  land-birds,  including  the 
oriole,  snow-bunting,  and  hoopoe,  are  not  resident  birds,  but 
straggle  accidentally  to  the  islands  by  stress  of  weather;  and 
we  are  told  that  every  year  some  fresh  birds  are  seen  after 
violent  storms.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  the  number  of 
species  diminishes  in  the  group  as  we  go  from  east  to  west,  and 
that  the  islands  are  subject  to  fierce  and  frequent  storms 
blowing  from  every  point  of  the  compass, — and  we  have  all  the 
facts  requisite  to  enable  us  to  understand  how  this  remote 
archipelago  has  become  stocked  with  animal  life  without  ever 
probably  being  much  nearer  to  Europe  than  it  is  now.  For 
the  islands  are  all  volcanic,  the  only  stratified  rook  that  occurs 
being  believed  to  be  of  Miocene  date. 

Madeira  and  the  Canaries. — Coming  next  to  Madeira,  we  find 
the  number  of  genera  of  land  birds  has  increased  to  twenty-eight, 
of  which  seventeen  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Azores.  Some 
of  the  commonest  European  birds — swallows,  larks,  sparrows, 
linnets,  goldfinches,  ravens,  and  partridges,  are  among  the  addi- 
tions. A  gold-crested  warbler,  Regulus  Maderensis,  and  a  pigeon, 
Columba  Trocaz,  are  peculiar  to  Madeira. 

In  the  Canaries  we  find  that  the  birds  have  again  very  much 
increased,  there  being  more  than  fifty  genera  of  land  birds ;  but 
the  additions  are  wholly  European  in  character,  and  almost  all 
common  European  species.  We  find  a  few  more  peculiar  spe- 
cies (five),  while  some  others,  including  the  wild  canary,  are 
common  to  all  the  Atlantic  Islands  or  to  the  Canaries  and 
Madeira.  Here,  too,  the  only  indigenous  mammalia  are  two 
European  species  of  bats. 

Land  Shells. — The  land  shells  of  Madeira  offer  us  an  instruc- 
tive contrast  to  the  birds  of  the  Atlantic  Islands.  About  fifty- 
six  species  have  been  found  in  Madeira,  and  forty-two  in  the  small 
adjacent  island  of  Porto  Santo,  but  only  twelve  are  common  to 
both,  and  all  or  almost  all  are  distinct  from  their  nearest  allies 
in  Europe  and  North  Africa.  Great  numbers  of  fossil  shells 
are  also  found  in  deposits  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period ;  and 
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although  these  comprise  many  fresh  species,  the  two  faunas  and 
that  of  the  continent  still  remain  almost  as  distinct  from  each 
other  as  before.  It  has  been  already  stated  (p.  31)  that  tlie 
means  by  which  land  mollusca  have  been  carried  across  arms 
of  the  sea  are  unknown,  although  several  modes  may  be 
suggested;  but  it  is  evidently  a  rare  event,  requiring  some 
concurrence  of  favourable  conditions  not  always  present.  The 
diversity  and  specialization  of  the  forms  of  these  animals  is, 
therefore,  easily  explained  by  the  fact,  that,  once  introduced 
they  have  been  left  to  multiply  under  the  influence  of  a  variety 
of  local  conditions,  which  inevitably  lead,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
to  the  formation  of  new  varieties  and  new  species. 

Coleoptera, — ^The  beetles  of  Madeira  and  the  Canaries  have 
been  so  carefully  collected  and  examined  by  Mr.  T.  V.  WoUaston, 
and  those  of  the  Azores  described  and  compared  by  Mr.  Crot<jh, 
and  thoy  illustrate  so  many  curious  points  in  geographical  dis- 
tribution, that  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  them.  No 
less  than  1,480  species  of  beetles  have  been  obtained  from  the 
Canaries  and  Madeira,  only  360  of  which  are  European,  the 
remainder  being  peculiar  to  the  islands.  The  Canaries  ai*© 
inhabited  by  a  little  over  1,000  species,  Madeira  by  about  700, 
while  240  are  common  to  both  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  many  of 
these  have  been  introduced  by  man.  In  the  Azores,  21 2  species 
have  been  obtained,  of  which  3  75  are  European  ;  showing,  as  in 
the  birds,  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  European  fauna  than  in 
the  other  islands  which,  although  nearer  to  the  continent,  offer 
more  shelter  and  are  situated  in  a  less  tempestuous  zone.  Of 
the  non- European  species  in  the  Azores,  19  are  found  also  in 
the  other  groups  of  islands,  14  are  peculiar,  while  3  are  American. 
Of  the  European  species,  132  are  found  abo  in  the  other  Atlantic 
islands,  while  43  have  reached  the  Azores  only.  This  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  to  how  great  an  extent  the  same  insects 
reach  all  the  islands,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  latitude 
and  position ;  and  it  becomes  of  great  theoretical  importance, 
when  we  find  how  many  extensive  families  and  genera  are  alto- 
gether absent. 

The  Madeira  group  has  been  more  thoroughly  explored  than 
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any  other,  and  its  comparatively  remote  situation,  combined  with 
its  luxuriant  vegetation,  have  been  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment and  increase  of  the  peculiar  forms  which  chstracterize  all 
the  Atlantic  islands  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree.  A  con- 
sideration of  some  of  its  peculiarities  will,  therefore,  best  serve 
to  show  the  bearing  of  the  facts  presented  by  the  insect  fauna  of 
the  Atlantic  islands,  on  the  general  laws  of  distribution.  The 
711  species  of  beetles  now  known  from  the  Madeira  group, 
belong  to  236  genera ;  and  no  less  than  44  of  these  genera  are 
not  European  but  are  peculiar  to  the  Atlantic  islands.  Most  of 
them  are,  however,  closely  allied  to  European  genera,  of  which 
they  are  evidently  modifications.  A  most  curious  general  feature 
^n-esented  by  the  Madeiran  beetles,  is  the  total  absence  of  many 
whole  families  and  large  genera  abundant  in  South  Europe, 
ouch  are  the  Cicindelidie,  or  tiger  beetles ;  the  Melolonthidae,  or 
chafers;  the  Cetoniidae,  or  rose-chafers;  the  Eumolpidaj  and 
Galerucidne,  large  families  of  Phytophagous,  or  leaf-eating  beetles; 
and  also  the  extensive  groups  of  Elateridse  and  Buprestid^e, 
which  are  each  represented  by  but  one  minute  species.  Of 
extensive  genera  abundant  in  South  Europe,  but  wholly  absent 
in  Madeira,  are  Carabvs,  Rhizotrogus,  Lampyris,  and  other 
genera  of  Malacoderms;  OtiorhytichuSy  Bracht/cerus,  and  20 
other  genera  of  Curculionidse,  comprising  more  than  300  South 
European  and  North  African  species ;  PiwieZia,  Tentyra,  Blaps, 
and  18  other  genera  of  Heteromera,  comprising  about  550  species 
in  South  Europe  and  North  Africa ;  and  Tiinarcha,  containing 
44  South  European  and  North  African  species. 

Another  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Madeiran  Coleoptera 
is  the  unusual  prevalence  of  apterous  or  wingless  insects.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  groups  which  are  confined  to  the 
Atlantic  islands,  many  of  which  consist  wholly  of  wingless 
species ;  but  it  also  affects  the  others,  no  less  than  twenty-two 
genera  which  are  usually  or  sometimes  winged  in  Europe,  having 
only  wingless  species  in  Madeira ;  and  even  the  same  species 
which  is  winged  in  Europe  becomes,  in  at  least  three  cases, 
wingless  in  Madeira,'without  any  other  perceptible  change  having 
taken  place.     But  there  is  another  most  curious  fact  noticed  by 
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Mr.  Wollaston;  that  those  species  which  possess  wings  in 
Madeira,  often  have  them  rather  larger  than  their  allies  in 
Europe.  These  two  facts  were  connected  by  Mr.  Darwin,  wlio 
suggested  that  flying  insects  are  much  more  exposed  to  be 
blown  out  to  sea  and  lost,  than  those  which  do  not  fly  (and  Mr. 
Wollaston  had  himself  supposed  that  the  "  stormy  atmosphere  '* 
of  Madeira  had  something  to  do  with  the  matter) ;  so  that  the 
most  frequent  fliers  would  be  continuaDy  weeded  out,  while  the 
more  sluggish  individuals,  who  either  could  not  or  would  not 
fly,  remained  to  continue  the  race ;  and  this  process  going  on  from 
generation  to  generation,  would,  on  the  well-ascertained  princi- 
ples of  selection  and  abortion  by  disuse,  in  time  lead  to  the 
entire  loss  of  wings  by  those  insects  to  whom  wings  were  not  a 
necessity.  But  those  whose  wings  were  essential  to  their  exist- 
ence would  be  acted  upon  in  another  way.  All  these  must  fly 
to  obtain  their  food  or  provide  for  their  ofispring,  and  those  that 
flew  best  would  be  best  able  to  battle  with  the  storms,  and  keep 
themselves  safe,  and  thus  those  with  the  longest  and  most 
powerful  wings  would  be  preserved.  If  however  all  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  species  were  too  weak  on  the  wing  to  resist  the 
storms,  they  would  soon  become  extinct.^ 

Now  this  explanation  of  the  facts  is  not  only  simple  and 
probable  in  itself,  but  it  also  serves  to  explain  in  a  remarkable 
manner  some  of  the  peculiarities  and  deficiencies  of  the  Madeiran 
insect  fauna,  in  harmony  with  the  view  (supported  by  the  distri- 
bution of  the  birds  and  land  shells,  and  in  particular  by  the 
immigrant  birds  and  insects  of  the  Azores)  that  all  the  iiisects 
have  been  derived  from  the  continent  or  from  other  islands,  by 


^  A  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  theory,  is  famished  in  the  Report  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  the  naturalist  to  the  Kergaelen  Island,  "  Transit  Expe- 
dition''— the  Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton.  Insects  were  assiduously  collected,  and  it 
was  found  that  almost  all  were  either  completely  apterous,  or  had  greatly 
abbreviated  wings.  The  only  moth  found,  several  flies,  and  numerous  beetles, 
were  alike  incapable  of  flight.  As  this  island  is  subject  to  violent,  and 
almost  perpetual  gales,  even  in.  the  finest  season,  the  meaning  of  the  extra- 
ordinary loss  of  wings  in  almost  all  the  insects,  can,  in  this  case,  hardly  be 
misunderstood. 
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immigration  across  the  ocean,  in  various  ways  and  dui-ing  a  long 
period.  These  deficiencies  are,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  theory  (still  held  by  some  entomologists)  that 
a  land  communication  is  absolutely  necessary  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  Madeiran  fauna. 

First,  then,  we  can  understand  how  the  tiger-beetles  (Cicinde- 
lidae)  are  absent ;  since  they  are  insects  which  have  a  short  weak 
flight,  but  yet  to  whom  flight  is  necessary.  If  a  few  had  been 
blown  over  to  Madeira,  they  would  soon  have  become  exter- 
minated. The  same  thing  applies  to  the  Melolonthidse,  Ceto- 
niidse,  Eumolpidse,  and  Galerucidse, — all  flower  and  foliage- 
haunting  insects,  yet  bulky  and  of  comparatively  feeble  powers 
of  flight.  Again,  all  the  large  genera  abundant  in  South  Europe, 
which  have  been  mentioned  above  as  absent  from  Madeira,  are 
wholly  apterous  (or  without  wings),  and  thus  their  absence  is  a 
most  significant  fact ;  for  it  proves  that  in  the  case  of  all  insects 
of  moderate  size,  flight  was  essential  to  their  reaching  the  island, 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  4;here  been  a  land  con- 
nection. There  are,  however,  one  or  two  curious  exceptions  to 
tbfli  absence  of  these  wholly  apterous  European  genera  in  Madeira, 
and  as  in  each  case  the  reason  of  their  being  exceptions  can 
be  pointed  out,  they  are  eminently  exceptions  that  prove  the 
rule.  Two  of  the  apterous  species  common  to  Europe  and 
Madeira  are  found  always  in  ants'  nests ;  and  as  ants,  when 
winged,  fly  in  great  swarms  and  are  carried  by  the  wind  to 
great  distances,  they  may  have  conveyed  the  minute  eggs  of 
these  very  small  beetles.  Two  European  species  of  Blaps 
occur  in  Madeira,  but  these  are  house  beetles,  and  are  admitted 
to  have  been  introduced  by  man.  There  are  also  three  species 
of  Meloe,  of  which  two  are  European  and  one  peculiar. 
These  are  large,  sluggish,  wingless  insects,  but  they  have  a 
most  extraordinary  and  exceptional  metamorphosis,  the  larvoe 
in  the  first  state  being  minute  active  insects  parasitic  on  bees, 
and  thus  easily  conveyed  across  the  ocean.  This  case  is  most 
suggestive,  as  it  accounts  for  what  would  be  otherwise  a  difficult 
anomaly.  Another  case,  not  quite  so  easily  explained,  is  that 
of  the  genus  Acalles,  which  is  very  abundant  in  all  the  Atlantic 
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islands  and  also  occurs  in  South  Europe,  but  is  always  apterous. 
It  is  however  closely  allied  to  another  genus,  Cri/ptorhynchus, 
which  is  apterous  in  some  species,  winged  in  others.  We  may 
therefore  well  suppose  that  the  ancestors  of  Acalles  were  once  in 
the  same  condition,  and  that  some  of  the  winged  forms  reached 
Madeira,  the  genus  having  since  become  wholly  apterous. 

We  may  look  at  this  curious  subject  in  another  way.  The 
Coleoptera  of  Madeira  may  be  divided  into  those  which  are 
found  also  in  Europe  or  the  other  islands,  and  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  it.  On  the  theory  of  introduction  by  accidental 
immigration  across  the  sea,  the  latter  must  be  the  more  ancient, 
since  they  have  had  time  to  become  modified  ;  while  the  former 
are  comparatively  recent,  and  their  introduction  may  be  supposed 
to  bQ  now  going  on.  The  peculiar  influence  of  Madeira  in 
aborting  the  wings  should,  therefore,  have  acted  on  the  ancient 
and  changed  forms  much  more  powerfully  than  on  the  recent 
and  unchanged  forms.  On  carefully  comparing  the  two  sets  of 
insects  (omitting  those  which  have  almost  certainly  been 
introduced  by  man)  we  find,  that  out  of  263  species  which 
have  a  wide  range,  only  14  are  apterous ;  while  the  other  class, 
consisting  of  393  species,  has  no  less  tlian  178  apterous ;  or 
about  5  per  cent  in  the  one  case,  and  45  per  cent  in  the  other.^ 
On  the  theory  of  a  land  connection  as  the  main  agent  in  intro* 
ducing  the  fauna,  both  groups  must  have  been  introduced  at  or 
about  the  same  time,  and  why  one  set  should  have  lost  their 
wings  and  the  other  not,  is  quite  inexplicable. 

Taking  all  these  singular  facts,  in  connection  with  the  total 
absence  of  all  truly  indigenous  terrestrial  mammalia  and  reptiles 
from  these  islands — even  from  the  extensive  group  of  the  Cana- 
ries so  comparatively  near  to  the  continent,  we  are  forced  to 
reject  the  theory  of  a  land  connection  as  quite  untenable ;  and 
this  view  becomes  almost  demonstrated  by  the  case  of  the 
Azores,  which  being  so  much  further  off,  and  surrounded  by 
such  a  vast  expanse  of  deep  ocean,  could  only  have  been  con- 

^  The  facts  on  which  these  statements  rest,  will  be  found  more  fully 
detailed  in  the  Author's  Presidential  Address  to  the  Entomological  Society 
of  London  for  the  year  1871. 
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nected  with  Europe  at  a  far  remoter  epoch,  and  ought  therefore 
to  exhibit  to  us  a  fauna  composed  almost  entirely  of  peculiar 
forms  both  of  birds  and  insects.  Yet,  so  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  the  facts  are  exactly  the  reverse.  Far  more  of  the  birds 
and  insects  are  identical  with  those  of  Europe  than  in  the 
other  islands,  and  this  difference  is  clearly  traced  to  the  more 
tempestuous  atmosphere,  which  is  shown  to  be  even  now 
annually  bringing  fresh  immigrants  (both  birds  and  insects)  to 
its  shores.  We  here  see  nature  actually  at  work ;  and  if  the 
case  of  Madeira  rendered  her  mode  of  action  probable,  that  of 
the  Azores  may  be  said  to  demonstrate  it. 

Mr.  Wollaston  has  objected  to  this  view  that  "  storms  and 
hurricanes  "  are  somewhat  rare  in  the  latitude  of  Madeira  and 
the  Canaries ;  but  this  little  affects  the  qnestion,  since  the  time 
allowed  for  such  operations  is  so  ample.  If  but  one  very 
violent  storm  happened  in  a  century,  and  ten  such  storms 
recurred  before  a  single  species  of  insect  was  introduced  into 
Madeira,  that  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  people  it,  as  we 
now  tind  it,  with  a  varied  fauna.  But  he  also  adds  the  import- 
ant information  that  the  ordinary  winds  blow  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly from  the  north-east,  so  that  there  would  be  always  a 
chance  of  a  little  stronger  wind  than  usual  bringing  insect,  or 
larva,  or  egg,  attached  to  leaves  or  twigs.  Neither  Mr.  Wollaston, 
Mr.  Crotch,  Mr.  A.  Murray,  nor  any  other  naturalist  who 
upholds  the  land-connection  theory,  has  attempted  to  account 
for  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  so  many  extensive  groups  of 
insects  that  ought  to  be  present,  as  well  as  of  all  small 
mammalia  and  reptiles. 

Cape  Ve7*d  Islands, — There  is  yet  another  group  of  Atlantic 
islands  which  is  very  little  known,  and  which  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  altogether  African — ^the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  situated 
between  300  and  400  miles  west  of  Senegal,  and  a  little  to  the 
south  of  the  termination  of  the  Sahara.  The  evidence  that  we 
possess  as  to  the  productions  of  these  islands,  shows  that,  like 
the  preceding  groups,  they  are  truly  oceanic,  and  have  probably 
derived  their  fauna  from  the  desert  and  the  Canaries  to  the 
north-east  of  them  rather  than  from  the  fertile  and  more  truly 
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Ethiopian  districts  of  Senegal  and  Gambia  to  the  east  There  is 
a  mingling  of  the  two  faunas,  but  the  preponderance  seems  to 
be  undoubtedly  with  the  Palaearctic  rather  than  with  the 
Ethiopian.  I  owe  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Sharpe  of  the  British  Museum, 
a  MS.  list  of  the  birds  of  these  islands,  twenty-three  species  in 
all.  Of  these  eight  are  of  wide  distribution  and  may  be  ne- 
glected. Seven  are  undoubted  Paliearctic  species,  viz. : — Milmcs 
ictinus,  Sylvia  atricapillaj  S.  conspicillatay  Corvti^  carone,  Passer 
saJicariu^,  Certhilauda  desertoruiUy  Columba  livia.  Three  are 
peculiar  species,  but  of  Palaearctic  genera  and  affinities,  viz. : — 
Calamoherpe  brevipennis,  Ammomanes  ciiidttia,  and  Passer  jago- 
ensis.  Against  this  we  have  to  set  two  West  African  species, 
Estrilda  cinerea  and  Numida  meleagris,  both  of  which  were 
probably  introduced  by  man ;  and  three  which  are  of  Ethiopian 
genera  and  affinities,  viz. : — Halcyon  eryihrorhyncha,  closely 
allied  to  H.  semica^rulea  of  Arabia  and  North-east  Africa,  and 
therefore  almost  Palaearctic;  Accijpiter  melanoleucus ;  and  Pyrrhu- 
lauda  nigriceps,  an  Ethiopian  form;  but  the  same  species  occurs 
in  the  Canaries. 

The  Coleoptera  of  these  islands  have  been  also  collected  by 
Mr.  WoUaston,  and  he  finds  that  they  have  generally  the  same 
European  character  as  those  of  the  Canaries  and  Madeii-aj^several 
of  the  peculiar  Atlantic  genera,  such  as  Acalles  and  Hcgeta\ 
occurring,  while  others  are  represented  by  new  but  closely  allied 
genera.  Out  of  275  species  91  were  found  also  in  the  Canaries 
and  81  in  the  Madeiran  group ;  a  wonderful  amount  of  similarity 
when  we  consider  the  distance  and  isolation  of  these  islands 
and  their  great  diversity  of  climate  and  vegetation. 

This  connection  of  the  four  groups  of  Atlantic  islands  now 
referred  to,  receives  further  support  from  the  occuireiice  of  land- 
shells  of  the  subgenus  Leptaxis  in  all  the  groups,  as  well  as  in 
Majorca  ;  and  by  another  subgenus,  Hemicycla,  being  common  to 
the  Canaries  and  Cape  Verd  islands.  Combining  these  several 
classes  of  facts,  we  seem  justified  in  extending  the  Mediterranean 
sub-region  to  include  the  Cape  Verd  Islands. 
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///. — The  Siberian  Sub-rer/wn,  or  Northern  Asia, 

This  large  and  comparatively  little-known  subdivision  of  the 
Palaearctic  region,  extends  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Kamschatka 
and  Behring's  Straits,  a  distance  of  about  4,000  miles ;  and 
from  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  high  Himalayas  of 
Sikhim  in  North  Latitude  29°,  on  the  same  parallel  as  Delhi. 
To  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Ural  Mountains  is  a  great 
extent  of  lowland  which  is  continued  round  the  northern  coast, 
becoming  narrower  as  it  approaches  the  East  Cape.  Beyond 
this,  in  a  general  E.X.E.  direction,  rise  hills  and  uplands,  soon 
becoming  lofty  mountains,  which  extend  in  an  unbroken  line 
from  the  Hindu  Koosh,  through  the  Thian  Shan,  Altai  and 
Yablonoi  Mountains,  to  the  Stanovoi  range  in  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Asia.  South  of  this  region  is  a  great  central  basin, 
which  is  almost  wholly  desert ;  beyond  which  again  is  the  vast 
plateau  of  Thibet,  with  the  Kuenlun,  Karakorum,  and  Hima- 
layan snow-capped  ranges,  forming  the  most  extensive  elevated 
district  on  the  globe. 

The  superficial  aspects  of  this  vast  territory,  as  determined  by 
its  vegetable  covering,  are  very  striking  and  well  contrasted.  A 
broad  tract  on  the  northern  coast,  varying  from  150  to  300  and 
even  500  miles  wide,  is  occupied  by  the  Tundras  or  barrens, 
where  nothing  grows  but  mosses  and  the  dwarfest  Arctic  plants, 
and  where  the  ground  is  permanently  frozen  to  a  great  depth. 
This  tract  has  its  greatest  southern  extension  between  the  rivers 
Obi  and  Yenesi,  where  it  reaches  the  parallel  of  60*"  north  lati- 
tude. Next  to  this  comes  a  vast  extent  of  northern  forests, 
mostly  of  conifers  in  the  more  northern  and  lofty  situations, 
while  deciduous  trees  preponderate  in  the  southern  portions  and 
in  the  more  sheltered  valleys.  The  greatest  extension  of  this 
forest  region  is  north  of  Lake  Baikal,  where  it  is  more  than 
1,200  miles  wide.  These  forests  extend  along  the  mountain 
ranges  to  join  those  of  the  Hindu  Koosh.  South  of  the  forests 
the  remainder  of  the  sub-region  consists  of  open  pasture-lands 
and  vast  intervening  deserts,  of  which  the  Gobi,  and  those  of 
Turkestan  between  the  Aral  and  Balkash  lakes,  are  the  most 
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extensive.  The  fonner  is  nearly  1,000  miles  long,  with  a  width 
of  from  200  to  350  miles,  and  is  almost  as  complete  a  desert  as 
the  Sahara. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  this  vast  territory  is  exposed  to 
an  extreme  climate,  inimical  to  animal  life.  All  the  lower  parta 
being  situated  to  the  north,  have  an  excessively  cold  winter,  so 
that  the  limit  of  constantly  frozen  ground  descends  below  the 
parallel  of  60"*  north  latitude.  To  the  south,  the  land  is  greatly 
elevated,  and  the  climate  extremely  dry.  In  summer  the  heat 
is  excessive,  while  the  winter  is  almost  as  severe  as  further 
north.  The  whole  country,  too,  is  subject  to  violent  storms,  both 
in  summer  and  winter ;  and  the  rich  vegetation  that  clothes  the 
steppes  in  spring,  is  soon  parched  up  and  replaced  by  dusty 
plains.  Under  these  adverse  influences  we  cannot  expect 
animal  life  to  be  so  abundant  as  in  those  sub-regions  subject  to 
more  favourable  physical  conditions ;  yet  the  country  is  so  ex- 
tensive and  so  varied,  that  it  does  actuallj'-,  as  we  shall  see,  possess 
a  very  considerable  and  interesting  fauna. 

Mammalia. — Four  genera  seem  to  be  absolutely  confined  to 
this  sub-region,  NedogaUy  a  peculiar  form  of  the  mole  family 
(Talpidae) ;  Pocphagics,  the  yak,  or  hairy  bison  of  Thibet ;  with 
Frocajna  and  Pantholops,  Thibetan  antelopes.  Some  others 
more  especially  belong  here,  although  they  just  enter  Europe,  as 
Saif/ay  the  Tartarian  antelope  ;  Sminthus,  a  desert  rat ;  and 
midbius,  a  burrowing  mole-rat ;  while  Myospahx,  a  curious 
rodent  allied  to  the  voles,  is  found  only  in  the  Altai  mountains 
and  North  China ;  and  Moschtcs,  the  musk-deer,  is  almost  confined 
to  this  sub-region.  Among  the  characteristic  animals  of  the 
extreme  north,  are  Mustela,  and  Martes,  including  the  ermine 
and  sable;  (J-i/io,  the  glutton ;  Tarand^ts,  the  reindeer;  Myodes, 
the  lemming;  with  the  lynx,  arctic  fox,  and  polar  bear;  and 
here,  in  the  Post-pliocene  epoch,  ranged  the  hairy  rhinoceros 
and  Siberian  mammoth,  whose  entire  bodies  still  remain  preserved 
in  the  ice-cliffs  near  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers.  Farther 
south,  species  of  wild  cat,  bear,  wolf,  deer,  and  pika  {Lagomys) 
abound ;  while  in  the  mountains  we  find  wild  goats  and  sheep 
of  several  species,  and  in  the  plains  and  deserts  wild  horses 
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and  asses,  gazelles,  two  species  of  autelopes,  flying  squirrels 
(PteroTiiys),  ground  squirrels  {Tamias),  marmots,  of  the  genus 
Spemwphilus,  with  camels  and  dromedaries,  probably  natives 
of  the  south-western  part  of  this  sub-region.  The  most 
abundant  and  conspicuous  of  the  mammalia  are  the  great 
herds  of  reindeer  in  the  north,  the  wolves  of  the  steppes,  with 
the  wild  horses,  goats,  sheep,  and  antelopes  of  the  plateaus  and 
mountains. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  this  sub-region  we  must  notice  the 
seal,  found  in  the  inland  and  freshwater  lake  Baikal,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  species  of  Callo- 
cephalus,  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  one  inhabiting 
northern  seas  as  well  as  the  Caspian  and  Lake  Aral.  This 
would  indicate  that  almost  all  northern  Asia  was  depressed 
beneath  the  sea  very  recently ;  and  Mr.  Belt's  view,  of  the  ice 
during  the  glacial  epoch  having  dammed  up  the  rivers  and  con- 
verted much  of  Siberia  into  a  vast  freshwater  or  brackish  lake, 
perhaps  offere  the  best  solution  of  the  difiSculty.^ 

Plate  II. — CJiaracteristic  Mammalia  of  Western  Tartary, — 
Several  of  the  most  remarkable  animals  of  the  Palrearctic  region 
inhabit  Western  Tartary,  and  are  common  to  the  European  and 
Siberian  sub-regions.  We  therefore  choose  this  district  for  one 
of  our  illustrative  plates.  The  large  animals  in  the  centre  are  the 
remarkable  saiga  antelopes  {Saiga  TTar^arica),  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  a  large  aud  fleshy  proboscis-like  nose,  which  gives 
them  a  singular  appearance.  They  differ  so  much  from  all  other 
antelopes  that  they  have  been  formed  into  a  distinct  family  by 
some  naturalists,  but  are  here  referred  to  the  great  family  Bovidse. 
They  inhabit  the  open  plains  from  Poland  to  the  Irtish  River 
On  the  left  is  the  mole-rat,  or  sand-rat  (Spalax'  murinm).  This 
animal  burrows  under  ground  like  a  mole,  feeding  on  bulbous 
roots.  It  inhabits  the  same  country  as  the  saiga,  but  extenc's 
farther  south  in  Europe.  On  the  right  is  a  still  more  curious 
animal,  the  desman  {Myogale  Mvscoviticd),  a  long-snouted 
water-mole.  This  creature  is  fifteen  inches  long,  including  the 
tail ;  it  burrows  in  the  banks  of  streams,  feeding  on  insects, 

*  Qnnikrhj  Journal  of  the  Otologiral  Sorit'hj^  1874,  p.  494. 
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wonns,  and  leeches ;  it  swims  well,  and  remains  long  under 
water,  raising  the  tip  of  the  snout,  where  the  nostrils  are 
situated,  to  the  surface  when  it  wants  to  breathe.  It  is  thus 
well  concealed;  and  this  may  be  one  use  of  the  development 
of  the  long  snout,  as  well  as  serving  to  follow  worms  into 
their  holes  in  the  soft  earth.  This  species  is  confined  to  the 
rivers  Volga  and  Don  in  Southern  Eussia,  and  the  only  other 
species  known  inhabits  some  of  the  valleys  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  distance  are  wolves,  a  characteristic 
feature  of  these  wastes. 

Birds, — But  few  genera  of  birds  are  absolutely  restricted  to 
this  sub-region.  Podoces,  a  curious  form  of  starling,  is  the  most 
decidedly  so ;  Mycerobas  and  Pyrrhospiza  are  genera  of  finches 
confined  to  Thibet  and  the  snowy  Himalayas ;  Leucosticte,  another 
genus  of  finches,  is  confined  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  sub- 
region  and  North  America;  Tetraogalbis,  a  large  kind  of 
partridge,  ranges  west  to  the  Caucasus;  Syrrhaptes,  a  form  of 
sand-grouse,  and  Lerwa  (snow-partridge),  are  almost  confined 
here,  only  extending  into  the  next  sub-region ;  as  do  Chrandala, 
and  Calliope,  genera  of  warblers,  Urag^is,  a  finch  allied  to  the 
North  American  cardinals,  and  Crossoptilon,  a  remarkable  group 
of  pheasants. 

Almost  all  the  genera  of  central  and  northern  Europe  are 
found  here,  and  give  quite  a  European  character  to  the  ornitho- 
logy, though  a  considerable  number  of  the  species  are  different. 
There  are  a  few  Oriental  forms,  such  as  Abromis  and  Larvivora 
(warblers) ;  with  Ceriomis  and  Ithaginis,  genera  of  pheasants, 
which  reach  the  snow-line  in  the  Himalayas  and  thus  just  enter 
this  sub-region,  but  as  they  do  not  penetrate  farther  north,  they 
hardly  serve  to  modify  the  exclusively  Palsearctic  character  of 
ite  ornithology. 

According  to  Middendorf,  the  extreme  northern  Asiatic  birds 
are  the  Alpine  ptarmigan  {Lagopus  muhis)]  the  snow-bunting 
{Pledrophanes  nivalis) ;  the  raven,  the  gyrfalcon  and  the  snowy- 
owl.  Those  which  are  characteristic  of  the  barren  "  tundras," 
but  which  do  not  range  so  far  north  as  the  preceding  are, — the 
willow-grouse  {Lagopus  albits) ;  the  Lapland-bunting (/Vfc^rc>/?/ia72^« 
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lappanica) ;  the  shore-lark  {Gtocorys  alpeshns) ;  the  sand-martin 
{Cotyle  riparia),  and  the  sea-eagle  {Haliocctus  albidlla). 

Those  which  are  more  characteristic  of  the  northern  forests, 
and  which  do  not  pass  beyond  them,  are — the  linnet ;  two  cross- 
bills {Loxia  Leucoptcra  and  L.  Curvirostra) ;  the  pine  grosbeak 
(Finicola  enndeator) ;  the  w^axwing ;  the  common  magpie ;  the 
common  swallow ;  the  peregrine  falcon ;  the  rough-legged  buzzard ; 
and  three  species  of  owls. 

Fully  one-half  of  the  land-birds  of  Siberia  are  identical  with 
those  of  Europe,  the  remainder  being  mostly  representative 
species  peculiar  to  Northern  Asia,  with  a  few  stragglers  and 
immigrants  from  China  and  Japan  or  the  Himalayas.  A  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  wading  and  aquatic  families  are  Euro- 
pean or  Arctic,  these  groups  having  always  a  wider  range  than 
land  birds. 

Reptiles  and  Amphibia. — From  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
climate  these  are  comparatively  few,  but  in  the  more  temperate 
districts  snakes  and  lizards  seem  to  be  not  uncommon.  Halys, 
a  genus  of  Crotaline  snakes,  and  PhrynocepJialus,  lizards  of  the 
family  Agamidoe,  are  characteristic  of  these  parts.  Simotes,  a 
snake  of  the  family  Oligodontidfe,  reaches  an  elevation  of  16,000 
feet  in  the  Himalayas,  and  therefore  enters  this  sub-region. 

Insects. — Mesapia  and  Ilypa^vinestra,  genera  of  Papilionidje, 
are  butterflies  peculiar  to  this  sub-region ;  and  PaimasstTis  is  as 
characteristic  as  it  is  of  our  European  mountains.  Carabidae 
jire  also  abundant,  as  will  be  seen  by  refeiring  to  the  Chapter 
on  the  Distribution  of  Insects  in  the  succeeding  part  of  this 
work.  The  insects,  on  the  whole,  have  a  strictly  European 
character,  although  a  large  proportion  of  the  species  are  pecu- 
liar, and  several  new  genera  appear. 

IV, — Japan  and  North  China,  or  the  Manchiirian  Sub  region, 

Tliis  is  an  interesting  and  very  productive  district,  correspond- 
ing in  the  east  to  the  Mediterranean  sub-region  in  the  west,  or 
rather  perhaps  to  all  w^esteni  temperate  Europe.  Its  limits  are 
not  very  well  defined,  but  it  probably  includes  all  Japan ; 
the  Corea  and  Manchuria  to  the  Amour  river  and  to  the  lower 
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slopes  of  the  Khingan  and  Peling  mountains  ;  and  China  to 
tlie  Nanlin  mountains  south  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  On  the 
coast  of  China  the  dividing  line  between  it  and  the  Oriental 
region  seems  to  be  somewhere  about  Foo-chow,  but  as  there  is 
here  no  natural  barrier,  a  great  intermingling  of  northern  and 
southern  forms  takes  place. 

Japan  is  volcanic  and  mountainous,  with  a  fine  climate  and  a 
most  luxuriant  and  varied  vegetation.  Manchuria  is  hilly,  with 
a  high  range  of  mountains  on  the  coast,  and  some  desert  tracts 
in  the  interior,  but  fairly  wooded  in  many  parts.  Much  of 
northern  China  is  a  vast  alluvial  plain,  backed  by  hills  and 
mountains  with  belts  of  forest,  above  which  are  the  dry  and 
barren  uplands  of  Mongolia.  We  have  a  tolerable  knowledge 
of  China,  of  Japan,  and  of  the  A  moor  valley,  but  very  little  of 
Corea  and  Manchuria.  The  recent  researches  of  P^re  David  in 
Moupin,  in  etist  Thibet,  said  to  be  between  31*"  and  32°  north 
latitude,  show,  that  the  fauna  of.  the  Oriental  region  here  advances 
northward  along  the  flanks  of  the  Yun-ling  mountains  (a 
continuation  of  the  Himalayas);  since  he  found  at  diflerent 
altitudes  representatives  of  the  Indo-Chinese,  Manchurian,  and 
Siberian  faunas.  On  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  there 
must  be  a  narrow  strip  from  about  8,000  to  11,000  feet  elevation 
intervening  between  the  tropical  fauna  of  the  Indo-Chinese  sub- 
region  and  the  almost  arctic  fauna  of  Tliibet ;  and  the  animals 
of  this  zone  will  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  fauna  of 
temperate  China  and  Manchuria,  except  in  the  extreme  west 
towards  Cashmere,  where  the  Mediterranean  fauna  will  in  like 
manner  intervene.  On  a  map  of  sufficiently  large  scale,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  necessary  to  extend  our  present  sub-region 
westward  along  the  Himalayas,  in  a  narrow  strip  just  below 
the  upper  limits  of  forests.  It  is  evident  that  the  large  number 
of  Fringillidae,  Corvidae,  Troglodytidse,  and  Parida^,  often  of  south 
Palaearctic  forms,  that  abound  in  the  higher  Himalayas,  are  some- 
what out  of  place  as  members  of  the  Oriental  fauna,  and  are 
equally  so  in  that  of  Thibet  and  Siberia;  but  they  form  a 
natural  portion  of  that  of  North  China  on  the  one  side,  or  of 
South  Europe  on  the  other. 
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Mammalia, — This  sub-region  contains  a  number  of  peculiar 
and  very  interesting  forms,  most  of  which  have  been  recently 
discovered  by  P^re  David  in  North  and  West  China  and  East 
Thibet.  The  following  are  the  peculiar  genera : — Bhinopithecus, 
a  sub-genus  of  monkeys,  here  classed  under  SemnopitheciLs ; 
Anurosorex,  Scaptochirus,  Vropsilvs  and  Scajptonyx,  new  forms  of 
'J'alpidffi  or  moles ;  JEluropus  (.zEluridae) ;  Nydereutes  (CanidsB) ; 
Lutronectes  (Mustelidae) ;  Cricetulus  (Muridae) ;  ITydropotes,  Mos- 
chu8,  and  Elaphodus  (Cervidae).  The  RhiTwpithecm  appears  to 
be  a  permanent  inhabitant  of  the  highest  forests  of  Moupin, 
in  a  cold  climate.  It  has  a  very  thick  fur,  as  has  also  a  new 
species  of  Macacus  found  in  the  same  district.  North  China  and 
East  Thibet  seem  to  be  very  rich  in  Insectivora.  ScaptocJm^s  is 
like  a  mole;  Uropsilus  between  the  Japanese  Urotrichus  and 
Sorex;  Scaptonyx  between  Urotrichus  and  Talpa,  JElurojym 
seems  to  be  the  most  remarkable  mammal  discovered  by  P^re 
David.  It  is  allied  to  the  singular  panda  {jElurus  fulgens)  of 
Nepal,  but  is  as  large  as  a  bear,  the  body  wholly  white,  with 
the  feet,  ears,  and  tip  of  the  tail  black.  It  inhabits  the  highest 
forests,  and  is  therefore  a  true  Palaearctic  animal,  as  most  likely 
is  the  JElurus,  Nydereutes^  a  curious  racoon-like  dog,  ranges 
from  Canton  to  North  China,  the  Amoor  and  Japan,  and  there- 
fore seems  to  come  best  in  this  sub-region;  Hydropotes  and 
Loplwtragus  are  small  hornless  deer  confined  to  North  China ; 
JSlaphodtcs,  from  East  Thibet,  is  another  peculiar  form  of  deer ; 
while  the  musk  deer  (MoschiLs)  is  confined  to  this  sub-region  and 
the  last  Besides  the  above,  the  following  Palaearctic  genera 
were  found  by  Pere  David  in  this  sub-region  :  Macacvs  ;  five 
genera  or  sub-genera  of  bats  {Vespertilio,  Vesperus,  Vesperugo, 
Hhinolophibs,  a.nd  Murina);  Erinaceus,  Nectogale,  Talpa,  Croci- 
dura  and  S<rrex,  among  Insectivora;  Mvstela,  Putorius,  Martes, 
Lutra,  Viverra,  Meles^  JElurus,  Ursus,  Fdis,  and  Canis,  among 
Carnivora;  Hystrix,  Ardomys,  Myospalax,  SpermophUus,  Get- 
billus,  Dipus,  LagomySy  LeptLS,  Sciurus,  Fteromys,  Arvicola,  and 
ifus,  among  Rodentia;  Budorcas,  NemorheduSy  Antilope,  Ovis, 
Moschus,  Cervulm  and  Cervus  among  Euminants;  and  the  wide- 
spread Svs  or  wild  boar.    The  following  Oriental  genera  are  also 
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included  in  Pere  David's  list,  but  no  doubt  occur  only  in  the 
lowlands  and  warm  valleys,  and  can  hardly  be  considered  to 
belong  to  the  Palsearctic  region :  Paguma,  Helictis,  Arctonyx, 
Rhizoinys,  Manis.  The  Rhizomys  from  Moupin  is  a  peculiar 
species  of  this  tropical  genus,  but  all  the  others  inhabit  Southern 
China. 

A  few  additional  forms  occur  in  Japan :  Urotrichus,  a  peculiar 
Mole,  which  is  found  also  in  north-west  America ;  Unhydra,  the 
sea  otter  of  California;  and  the  dormouse  (Myoarus),  Japan  also 
jiossesses  peculiar  species  of  Macacus,  Talpa,  Meles,  Cants,  and 
Sciuropterus, 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  sub-region  is  remarkably  rich 
in  Insectivora,  of  which  it  possesses  ten  genera;  and  that 
it  has  also  several  peculiar  forms  of  Camivora,  Eodentia,  and 
Euminants. 

Birds. — To  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  ornithology  of  this 
sub-region  is  very  difficult,  both  on  account  of  its  extreme  rich- 
ness and  the  impossibility  of  defining  the  limits  between  it  and 
the  Oriental  region.  A  considerable  number  of  genera  which 
are  well  developed  in  the  high  Himalayas,  and  some  which  are 
peculiar  to  that  district,  have  hitherto  always  been  classed  as 
Indian,  and  therefore  Oriental  groups ;  but  they  more  properly 
belong  to  this  sub-region.  Many  of  them  frequent  the  highest 
forests,  or  descend  into  the  Himalayan  temperate  zone  only  in 
winter ;  and  others  are  so  intimately  connected  with  Palsearctic 
species,  that  they  can  only  be  considered  as  stragglers  into  the 
border  land  of  the  Oriental  region.  On  these  principles  we 
consider  the  following  genera  to  be  confined  to  this  sub-region : — 

Grandala,  Nemura  (Sylviidae)  ;  Pterorhinus  (Timaliidse)  ; 
Cholomis,  Conostoma,  Heteromorpka  (Panuridse);  Cyaiwptila 
(Muscicapidffi) ;  Eophona  (Fringillidae) ;  Dertdrotreron  (Colum- 
bidse)  ;  Laphaphorus,  Tetraophasis,  Crossoptilon,  Pucrasia,  Thavn 
mcUea,  and  lihaginis  (Phasianidse).  This  may  be  called  the 
sub-region  of  Pheasants ;  for  the  above  sLx  genera,  comprising 
sixteen  species  of  the  most  magnificent  birds  in  the  world,  are 
all  confined  to  the  temperate  or  cold  mountainous  regions  of 
the  Himalayas,  Thibet,  and  China ;    and  in  addition  we  have 
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most  of  the  species  of  tragopan  (Ceriomis),  and  some  of  the 
true  pheasants  (Phasianus). 

The  most  abundant  and  characteristic  of  the  smaller  birds  are 
warblers,  tits,  and.  finches,  of  Palaearctic  types ;  but  there  are 
also  a  considerable  number  of  Oriental  forms  which  penetrate 
far  into  the  country,  and  mingling  with  the  northern  birds 
give  a  character  to  the  Ornithology  of  this  sub-region  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Mediterranean  district  at  the  western 
end  of  the  region.  Leaving  out  a  large  number  of  wide-ranging 
groups,  this  mixture  of  types  may  be  best  exhibited  by  giving 
lists  of  the  more  striking  Palsearctic  and  Oriental  genera  which 
are  here  found  intermingled. 

PALiEARCTIC   GeNERA. 


Sylviidjb. 

CORVIDA 

Alaudidje. 

Erithacua. 

Fregilus. 

Otocorys. 

Raticilla. 

Nucifiaga. 

PiCIDA 

LocustelLi. 

Pica. 

Picoides. 

Cjanecuhi. 

Cyanopica. 
Garrulud. 

Picus 

Sylvia. 

Hyopicus. 

Potamodiis. 

Ampblida 

Diyocopus. 

Reguloides. 

Ampelis. 

YUNGIDiE. 

B^alus. 

Fringillid^. 

Yxmx, 

Accentor. 

Fringilla. 

Ptbroclid^. 

CiNCLm^. 

Chrysomitris. 

Syrrhaptes. 

Cinclus. 

Chlorospiza. 

Tetraonidj:. 

Troolodytidjb. 

Passer. 

Tetrao. 

Troglodytidie. 

Coccothraustos. 

Tetraogallus. 

Ce.rthiid-«. 

Pyrrhula. 

Lerwa. 

Certhia. 

Caipodacus. 

Lagopus. 

Sitta. 

UraguB. 

VULTURIDiK. 

Tichodroma. 

Loxia. 

Gypaetus. 
Vultur. 

Paridjb. 

Linota. 

Panw. 

Emberiza. 

Falcokidje. 

Lophophaues. 

Sturnidje. 

Archibuteo. 

Acredula. 

Sturnus. 

Oriental  Genera. 


Stlviidjb. 

Sylviid-« — (corUiiiued), 

TlMAUlDA 

Suya. 
CalUope. 

Abrornis. 
Copsycbus. 

Alcippe. 
Timalia. 

LarviYora. 

TURDIDJE. 

Pterocydus. 

Tribuia. 

Oreocincla. 

Gamilax. 

Horites. 

Trochalopteron 
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Oriental  Genera — continued. 


TlMALIIDiB— (<Wl(W««d). 

MUSCICAPIDA. 

PlCIDJB. 

Pomatorhinos. 

Xanthopygia. 

Vivia. 

Sathora. 

Niltava. 

Ynngipicus. 

PANUKIDiE. 

Tchitrea. 

Gecinus. 

Paiadoxomis. 

CoRVID-fi. 

CORACIIDJB. 

CiNCLIDJB. 

Enicuros. 
Myiophonus. 

Troolodttid^. 
Pnoepyga. 

LlOTRlOBIDiB. 

Urodssa. 
Kectarineida 

Euiystomus. 

AliCBDINIDiB. 

^thopyga. 

MOTACILLIDiE. 

Hal<^on. 
Ceiyle. 

Nemorioola. 

Upupidje. 

Liothrix. 

DlC^IDiB. 

Upupa. 

Yuhina. 

Zostezops. 

PsiTTACIDiE. 

Pteruthius. 

Frinoillidje. 

PalseomiB. 

Ptcnonotida 
Microflcelis. 
Pycnonotus. 
Hypaipetes. 

Gampephaoi  D.£« 

Melophus. 
Pyrguauda. 

Ploceid^ 
Munia. 

CoLUMBIDiE. 

Treion. 

lanihsenas. 

Macropygia. 

Pericrocotus. 

Sturmidje. 

PMASIANlDiB. 

rfk    ^»  **«#*«#  ^/^^WVAAPB 

Acridotheres. 

Phasianus. 

DiCRURIDJB. 

Diorurus. 

Stumia. 

Ceriomis. 

Chibia. 

PiTTIDJB. 

STRIOID-fi. 

Buchanga. 

Pitta. 

Scops. 

In  the  above  lists  there  are  rather  more  Oriental  than  Palse- 
arctic  genera;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  most  of  the 
former  are  summer  migrants  only,  or  stragglers  just  entering  the 
sub-region;  whereas  the  great  majority  of  the  latter  are  per- 
manent residents,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  range  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Manchurian  district.  Many  of  those  in  the 
Oriental  column  should  perhaps  be  omitted,  as  we  have  no  exact 
determination  of  their  range,  and  the  limits  of  the  i-egions  are 
very  imcertain.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Paleearctic 
genera  of  Sylviidse,  Paridse,  and  FringiUidsB,  are  often  represented 
by  numerous  species,  whereas  the  corresponding  Oriental  genera 
have  for  the  most  part  only  single  species ;  and  we  shall  then 
find  that,  except  towards  the  borders  of  the  Oriental  r^on  the 
Palsearctic  element  is  strongly  predominant.  Four  of  the  more 
especially  Oriental  groups  are  confined  to  Japan,  the  southern 
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extremity  of  which  should  perhaps  come  in  the  Oriental  region. 
The  great  richness  of  this  sub-region  compared  with  that  of 
Siberia  is  well  shown  by  the  fact,  that  a  list  of  all  the  known 
land-birds  of  East  Siberia,  including  Dahuria  and  the  compara- 
tively fertile  Amoor  Valley,  contains  only  190  species ;  whereas 
Pire  David's  catalogue  of  the  birds  of  Northern  China  with 
adjacent  parts  of  East  Thibet  and  Mongolia  (a  very  much 
smaller  area)  contains  for  the  same  families  366  species.  Of  the 
Siberian  birds  more  than  50  per  cent,  are  European  species,  while 
those  of  the  Manchurian  Bub-region  comprise  about  half  that 
proportion  of  land-birds  which  are  identical  with  tiliose  of 
Europe. 

Japan  is  no  doubt  very  imperfectly  known,  as  only  134  land- 
birds  are  recorded  from  it.  Of  these  twenty-two  are  peculiar 
species,  a  number  that  would  probably  be  diminished  were  the 
Corea  to  be  explored.  Of  the  genera,  only  nine  are  Indo- 
Malayan,  while  forty-three  are  PalsBMctic. 

Plate  III, — Scene  on  the  Borders  of  North-  West  China  and 
Mongolia  with  Characteristic  Mammalia  and  Birds,  —  The 
mountainous  districts  of  Northern  China,  with  the  adjacent 
portions  of  Thibet  and  Mongolia,  are  the  head-quarters  of  the 
pheasant  tribe,  many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  remarkable 
species  being  found  there  only.  In  the  north-western  provinces 
of  China  and  the  southern  parts  of  Mongolia  may  be  found  the 
species  figured.  That  in  the  foreground  is  the  superb  golden 
pheasant  {Thautmalea  picta),  a  bird  that  can  hardly  be  surpassed 
for  splendour  of  plumage  by  any  denizen  of  the  tropics.  The 
large  bird  perched  above  is  the  eared  pheasant  (Crossoptilon 
aurit7m),  a  species  of  comparatively  sober  plumage  but  of 
remarkable  and  elegant  form.  In  the  middle  distance  is  Pallas's 
sand  grouse  {Syrrhaptes  paradoxus),  a  curious  bird,  whose  native 
country  seems  to  be  the  high  plains  of  Northern  Asia,  but  which 
often  abounds  near  Pekin,  and  i^  1863  astonished  European 
ornithologists  by  appearing  in  consideraMe  numbers  in  Central 
and  Western  Europe,  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  even 
in  Ireland. 

The  quadruped  figured  is  the  curious  racoon  dog  {Nyctereutes 
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procyonoides),  an  animal  confined  to  North  China,  Japan,  and 
the  Amoor  Valley,  and  having  no  close  allies  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globa  In  the  distance  are  some  deer,  a  group  of  animals 
very  abundant  and  varied  in  this  part  of  the  Palaearctic  region. 

BeptUes  and  Amphibia, — ^E«ptiles  are  scarce  in  North  China, 
only  four  or  five  species  of  snakes,  a  lizard  and  one  of  the  Greck- 
otidce  occurring  in  the  country  round  Pekin.  The  genus  ffalys 
is  the  most  characteristic  form  of  snake,  while  GallophiSy  an 
oriental  genus,  extends  to  Japan.  Among  lizards,  PUstiodo^i, 
Maybouya,  Tachydromtis,  and  Gecko  reach  Japan,  the  two  latter 
being  very  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  region. 

Amphibia  are  more  abundant  and  interesting;  Hynobius, 
Onychodadylus,  and  Sieboldtia  (Salamandridse)  being  peculiar 
to  it,  while  most  of  the  European  genera  are  also  represented. 

Fresh-vmter  Fish. — Of  these  there  are  a  few  peculiar  genera ; 
as  Plecoglossua  (Sahnonidse)  from  Japan ;  Achilognathus,  Psevr- 
doperilanipfis,  Ochdobius,  and  Opsanichthys  (Cyprinidse) ;  and 
there  are  many  other  Chinese  Cyprinidse  belonging  to  the  border 
land  of  the  Palaearctic  and  Oriental  regions. 

Insects — The  butterflies  of  this  sub-region  exhibit  the  same 
mixture  of  tropical  and  temperate  forms  as  the  birds.  Most  of 
the  common  European  genera  are  represented,  and  there  are 
species  of  Pamassvus  in  Japan  and  the  Amoor.  Isodema^  a 
peculiar  genus  of  Nymphalidce  is  found  near  Ningpo,  just  within 
our  limits ;  and  Sericintis,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  genera  of 
Papilionidse  is  peculiar  to  North  China,  where  four  species  occur, 
thus  balancing  the  Thais  and  Daritis  of  Europe,  The  genus 
Zephynis  (Lycaenidae)  is  well  represented  by  six  species  in  Japan 
and  the  Amoor,  against  two  in  Europe.  Papilio  paris  and 
P.  bianor,  magnificent  insects  of  wholly  tropical  appearance, 
abound  near  Pekin,  and  allied  forms  inhabit  Japan  and  the 
Amoor,  as  well  as  P.  demetrius  and  P.  alciruyus  belonging  to 
the  "  Protenor  "  group  ol  the  Himalayas.  Other  tropical  genera 
occurring  in  Japan,  the  Amoor,  or  North  China  are,  Debis, 
Neope,  Mycalesis,  Ypthimia  (Satjrridse) ;  Thaumaniis  (Mor- 
phidse),  at  Shanghae ;  JBuripus,  Neptis,  Athyma  (Nymphalidae) ; 
Terias  (Pieridee) ;  and  the  above-mentioned  Papilionidae. 
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Colcoptera. — The  beetles  of  Japan  decidedly  exhibit  a  mixture 
of  tropical  forms  with  others  truly  Palaearctic,  and  it  has  been 
with  some  naturalists  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  southern  and 
best  known  portion  of  the  islands  should  not  be  joined  to  the 
Oriental  region.  An  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  insects  of  this  country  has  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  George 
Lewis,  and  a  portion  of  his  collections  have  been  described  by 
various  entomologists  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  London,  As  the  question  is  one  of  considerable  in- 
terest we  shall  give  a  summary  of  the  results  fairly  deducible 
from  what  is  now  known  of  the  entomology  of  Japan ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  almost  all  our  collections  come  from 
the  southern  districts,  in  what  is  almost  a  sub-tropical  climate ; 
so  that  if  we  find  a  considerable  proportion  of  Palaearctic  forms, 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  preponderance  will  be  much 
greater  a  little  further  north. 

Of  Carabidae  Mr.  Bates  enumerates  244  species  belonging  to 
84  genera,  and  by  comparing  these  with  the  Coleoptera  of  a 
tract  of  about  equal  extent  in  western  Europe,  he  concludes  that 
there  is  little  similarity,  and  that  the  cases  of  aflftnity  to  the  formb 
of  eastern  tropical  Asia  preponderate.  By  comparing  his  genera 
with  the  distributions  as  given  in  Oemminger  and  Harold's 
Catalogtie,  a  somewhat  different  result  is  arrived  at.  Leaving 
out  the  generic  types  altogether  peculiar  to  Japan,  and  also  those 
genera  of  such  world-wide  distribution  that  they  afford  no  clear 
indications  for  our  purpose,  it  appears  that  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  genera,  containing  seventy-four  of  the  Japanese  species,  are 
either  exclusively  Pala?arctic,  Palcearctic  and  Nearctic,  or  highly 
characteristic  of  the  Palaearctic  region ;  then  come  thirteen  genera 
containing  eighty-seven  of  the  species  which  have  a  very  wide 
distribution,  but  are  also  Palsearctic :  we  next  have  seventeen 
genera  containing  twenty-four  of  the  Japanese  species  which  are 
decidedly  Oriental  and  tropical.  Here  then  the  fair  comparison 
is  between  the  twenty-two  genera  and  seventy-four  species  whose 
affinities  are  clearly  Palsearctic  or  at  least  north  temperate,  and 
seventeen  genera  with  twenty-four  species  which  are  Asiatic 
and  tropical;   and  this  seems  to  prove  that,  although  South 
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Japan  (like  North  China)  has  a  considerable  infusion  of  tropical 
forms,  there  is  a  preponderating  substratum  of  Palsearctic  forms, 
which  clearly  indicate  the  true  position  of  the  islands  in  zoolo- 
gical geography.  There  are  also  a  few  cases  of  what  may  be 
called  eccentric  distribution ;  which  show  that  Japan,  like  many 
other  island-groups,  has  served  as  a  kind  of  refuge  in  which 
dying-out  forms  continue  to  maintain  themselves.  These,  which 
are  worthy  of  notice,  are  as  follows :  Orthotrichus  (1  sp.)  has 
the  only  other  species  in  Egypt;  Trechichus  (1  sp.)  has  two 
other  species,  of  which  one  inhabits  Madeira,  the  other  the 
Southern  United  States  ;  Ptrilq>tus  (1  sp.)  has  two  other  species, 
of  which  one  inhabits  Bourbon,  the  other  West  Europe ;  and 
lastly,  Crepidogaster  (1  sp.)  has  the  other  known  species  in 
South  Africa.  These  cases  diminish  the  value  of  the  indications 
aflForded  by  some  of  the  Japanese  forms,  whose  only  allies  are 
single  species  in  various  remote  parts  of  the  Oriental  region. 

The  Staphylinidse  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Sharp,  and  his 
list  exhibits  a  great  preponderance  of  north  temperate,  or  cosmo- 
politan forms,  with  a  few  which  are  decidedly  tropical.  The 
Pselaphidse  and  Scydmenidse,  also  described  by  Dr.  Sharp, 
exhibit,  according  to  that  gentleman,  "  even  a  greater  resemblance 
to  those  of  North  America  than  to  those  of  Europe/'  but  he  says 
nothing  of  any  tropical  affinities.  The  water-beetles  are  all 
either  Palaearctic  or  of  wide  distribution. 

The  Lucanidae  {Gemm,  and  Ear.  Cat,  1868)  exhibit  an  inter- 
mingling of  Palaearctic  and  Oriental  genera. 

The  Cetoniidae  {Oemm.  and  Har,  Cat  1869)  show,  for  North 
China  and  Japan,  three  Oriental  to  two  Palaearctic  genera. 

The  Buprestidae  collected  by  Mr.  Lewis  have  been  described 
by  Mr.  Edward  Saunders  in  the  Journal  of  tlie  Linncean  Society^ 
voL  XL  p.  509.  The  collection  consisted  of  thirty-six  species 
belonging  to  fourteen  genera.  No  less  than  thirteen  of  these 
are  known  also  from  India  and  the  Malay  Islands ;  nine  from 
Europe ;  seven  from  Africa ;  six  from  America,  and  four  from 
China.  In  six  of  the  genera  the  Japanese  species  are  said  to  be 
allied  to  those  of  the  Oriental  region  ;  while  in  three  they  are 
allied  to  European  forms,  and  in  two  to  American.     Considering 
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the  southern  latitude  aud  warm  climate  in  which  these  insects 
were  mostly  collected,  and  the  proximity  to  Formosa  and  the 
Malay  Islands  compared  with  the  enormous  distance  from 
Europe,  this  shows  as  much  Palaearctic  affinity  as  can  be 
expected.  In  the  Palsearctic  region  the  group  is  only  plentiful 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  which  is  cut  oif  by  the  cold 
plateau  of  Thibet  from  all  direct  communication  with  Japan ; 
while  in  the  Oriental  region  it  everywhere  abounds  and  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  dominant  families  of 
Coleoptera. 

The  Longicorns  collected  by  Mr.  Lewis  have  been  described 
by  Mr.  Bates  in  the  Annals  of  Natural  Histon^  for  1873.  The 
number  of  species  now  known  from  Japan  is  107,  belonging  to 
sixty-four  genera.  The  most  important  genera  are  Leptura, 
ClytarUhuSy  Monohammvs,  Praonetha,  Exocentrus,  Olenea,  and 
Oberea.  There  are  twenty-one  tropical  genera,  and  seven 
peculiar  to  Japan,  leaving  thirty-six  either  Palaearctic  or  of  very 
wide  range.  A  number  of  the  genera  are  Oriental  and  Malayan, 
and  many  characteristic  European  genera  seem  to  be  absent ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  not  half  the  Japanese  Longicorns  are  yet 
known,  and  many  of  these  gaps  will  doubtless  be  filled  up  when 
the  more  northern  islands  are  explored. 

The  Phytophaga,  described  by  Mr.  Baly,  appear  to  have  a 
considerable  preponderance  of  tropical  Oriental  forms. 

A  considerable  collection  of  Hymenoptera  formed  by  Mr. 
Lewis  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Frederick  Smith  ;  and  exhibit 
the  interesting  result,  that  while  the  bees  and  wasps  are  decidedly 
of  tropical  and  Oriental  forms,  the  Tenthredinidse  and  Ichneu- 
mouidae  are  as  decidedly  Palaearctic,  "  the  general  aspect  of  the 
collection  being  that  of  a  European  one,  only  a  single  exotic 
form  being  found  among  them." 

Bemarks  on  the  General  Character  of  the  Fauna  of  Japan  — 
From  a  general  view  of  the  phenomena  of  distribution  we  feel 
justified  in  placing  Japan  in  the  Palaearctic  region ;  although 
some  tropical  groups,  especially  of  reptiles  and  insects,  have 
largely  occupied  its  southern  portions ;  and  these  same  groups 
have  in  many  cases  spread  into  Northern  China,  beyond  the 
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usual  dividing  line  of  the  Palaearctic  and  Oriental  regions.  The 
causes  of  such  a  phenomenon  are  not  difficult  to  conceive.  !Even 
now,  that  portion  of  the  Pakearctic  region  between  Western 
Asia  and  Japan  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  bleak  and  inhospitable 
region,  abounding  in  desert  plateaus,  and  with  a  rigorous  clixnate 
even  in  its  most  favoured  districts,  and  can,  therefore,  support 
but  a  scanty  population  of  snakes,  and  of  such  groups  of 
insects  as  require  flowers,  forests,  or  a  considerable  period  of 
warm  summer  weather ;  and  it  is  precisely  these  which  ar^ 
represented  in  Japan  and  North  ChinA  by  tropica^  forma  We 
must  also  consider,  that  during  the  Glacial  epoch  this  whole 
region  would  have  become  still  less  productive,  and  that,  as  the 
southern  limit  of  the  ice  retired  northward,  it  would  be  followed 
up  by  many  tropical  foiina  along  with  such  a§  bad  been  driven 
south  by  its  advance,  and  had  survived  to  return  to  their 
northern  homes. 

It  is  also  evident  that  Japan  has  a  more  equable  and  probably 
moister  climate  thi^  the  opposite  shores  of  China^  and  has  also 
a  very  difGerent  geological  character,  being  rocky  and  broken, 
often  volcRnic,  and  supporting  a  rich,  varied,  and  peculiar  vege- 
tation. It  would  thus  be  well  adapted  to  support  all  the  more 
hardy  denizens  of  the  tropics  which  might  at  various  times 
reach  it,  while  it  might  not  be  so  well  adapted  for  the  more 
boreal  forms  from  Mongolia  or  Siberia.  The  fact  that  a  mixture 
of  such  forms  occurs  there,  is  then,  little  to  be  wondered  at,  but 
we  may  rather  marvel  that  they  are  not  more  predominant,  and 
that  even  in  the  extreme  south,  the  most  abundant  forms  of 
mammal,  bird,  and  insect,  are  modifications  of  familiar  Palsearctic 
types.  The  fact  clearly  indicates  that  the  former  land  con- 
nections of  Japan  with  the  continent  have  been  in  a  northerly 
rather  than  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  that  the  tropical  immi- 
grants have  had  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  have  found  the 
land  already  fairly  stocked  with  northern  aborigines  in  almost 
every  class  and  order  of  animals. 

General  Condimons  as  to  tJie  Fauna  of  the  Palcearctic  Be- 
gion, — From  the  account  that  has  now  been  given  of  the  fauna 
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of  the  Palaearctic  region,  it  is  evident  that  it  owes  many  of  its 
deficiencies  and  some  of  its  peculiarities  to  the  influence  of  the 
Glacial  epoch,  combined  with  those  important  changes  of  physi- 
cal geography  which  accompanied  or  preceded  it.  The  elevation  of 
the  old  Sarahan  sea  and  the  complete  formation  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, are  the  most  important  of  these  changes  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  region.  In  the  centre,  a  wide  arm  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean  extended  southward  from  the  Gulf  of  Obi  to  the  Aral  and 
the  Caspian,  dividing  northern  Europe  and  Asia.  At  this  time 
our  European  and  Siberian  sub-regions  were  probably  more 
distinct  than  they  are  now,  their  complete  fusion  having  been 
effected  since  the  Glacial  epoch.  As  we  know  that  the  Himalayas 
have  greatly  increased  in  altitude  during  the  Tertiary  period,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  during  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  epochs  the 
vast  plateau  of  Central  Asia  was  much  less  elevated  and  less 
completely  cut  oflf  from  the  influence  of  rain-bearing  winds.  It 
might  then  have  been  far  more  fertile,  and  have  supported  a  rich 
and  varied  animal  population,  a  few  relics  of  which  we  see  in 
the  Thibetan  antelopes,  yaks,  and  wild  horses.  The  influence 
of  yet  earlier  changes  of  physical  geography,  and  the  relations  of 
the  Palaearctic  to  the  tropical  regions  immediately  south  of  it, 
will  be  better  understood  when  we  have  examined  and  discussed 
the  faunas  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions. 
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TABLES  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

In  constructing  these  tables  showing  the  distribution  of  vari- 
ous classes  of  animals  in  the  Palaearctic  region,  the  following 
sources  of  information  have  been  chiefly  relied  on,  in  addition 
to  the  general  treatises,  monographs,  and  catalogues  used  in 
compiling  the  fourth  part  of  this  work. 

Mammalia. — Lord  Clement's  Mammalia  and  Eeptiles  of 
Europe  ;  Siebold*s  Fauna  Japonica  ;  Pfere  David's  List  of 
Mammalia  of  North  China  and  Thibet ;  Swinhoe's  Chinese 
Mammalia ;  Radde's  List  of  Mammalia  of  South-Eastem  Siberia ; 
Canon  Tristram's,  Lists  for  Sahara  and  Palestine ;  Papers  by- 
Professor  Milne-Edwards,  Mr.  Blanford,  Mr.  Sclater,  and  the 
local  lists  given  by  Mr.  A.  Murray  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
Geographical  Distribution  of  Mammalia. 

Birds, — ^Blasius'  list  of  Birds  of  Europe;  Godman,  On 
Birds  of  Azores,  Madeira,  and  Canaries ;  Middendorf,  for 
Siberia ;  Pire  David  and  Mr.  Swinhoe,  for  China  and  Mongolia ; 
Homeyer,  for  East  Siberia;  Mr.  Blanford,  for  Persia  and  the 
high  Himalayas ;  Mr.  Elwes's  paper  on  the  Distribution  of 
Asiatic  Birds ;  Canon  Tristram,  for  the  Sahara  and  Palestine ; 
Professor  Newton,  for  Iceland  and  Greenland;  Mr.  Dresser, 
for  Scandinavia ;  and  numerous  papers  and  notes  in  the  Ibis ; 
Journal  flir  Umithologie ;  Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat  History ;  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

Reptiles  and  Amphibia, — Schreiber's  European  Herpetology. 
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TABLE  I. 
FAMILIES  OF  ANIMALS  INHABITING  THE  PALJBARCTIC  REGION. 

Explanation. 

Names  in  ttalies  show  families  peculiar  to  the  region. 

Names  inclosed  thus  ( )  barely  enter  the  region,  and  are  not  considered  properly 

to  belong  to  it.  ,         ,        .    «       ,tt 

Numbers  are  not  consecutive,  but  correspond  to  those  in  Part  IV. 


Order  and  Family. 


MAMMALIA. 
Primatks. 

8.  Cynopithecldffi 

Chiroftera. 

9.  (Pteropid®^    ... 

11.  Rhlnolophidffi 

12.  Vespertuionidae 

13.  Noctilionidae... 

Insectivora. 
15.  Macroscelidid8B 
17.  Erinaceidfe    ... 

21.  Talpidffi 

22.  Soricid© 

Carnivora. 

23.  Felidffi    ... 

26.  Viverrid® 

27.  Hyajuida 

28.  Canidffi  ... 

29.  Mustelidse 

31.  i£lurid89 

32.  Ursidee   ... 
83.  Otariidffi... 

34.  Trichechidae 

35.  Phocidffi 

Cetacea. 
86  to  41. 

Si  REN  I  A. 

42.  Manatids 


Unoulata 

43.  Equidse  ... 

47.  Smdae     ... 

48.  Camclide 
60.  Cervidae... 
52.  Bovid©  ... 


Bub-regions. 


Range  beyond  the  Rei^ion. 


—     Ethiopian,  Oriental 


Tropics  of  E.  Hemisphere 
Warmer  parts  of  E..  Uemis. 
Cosmopolite 
Trojiical  regions 


Ethiopian 

Oiiental,  S.  Africa 

Nearctic,  Oriental 

Cosmopolite,  ezcL  Australia  and  S.  America 


All  regions  but  Australian 

Ethiopian,  Oriental 

Ethiopian,  Oriental 

All  regions  but  Australian 

All  regions  but  Australian 

Oriental 

Noarctic,  Oriental,  Andes 

N.  and  S.  temperate  zones 

Arctic  regions 

N.  and  S.  temperate  zones 


I  Oceanic 


—  I  Tropics,  from  Brazil  to  N.  Australia 


<  Ethiopian 

—  I  Cosmopolite,  excl.  Nearctic  reg.  and  Australia 

Andes 

—  '  All  regions  but  Ethiopian  and  Australian 

-    All  regions  but  Neotropical  and  Australian 
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Sub-regions. 

Order  and  FwDily. 

1 

1 

1 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

Htracoidae. 

54.  (Hyracidaj)    .. 

— 

Ethiopian  family 

RODENTIA. 

65.  Muridffi 



— 

— 



Almost  Cosmopolite 

56.  Spalacidffi      ... 

— 

— 

— 

Ethiopian,  Oriental 

57.  Dipodidffi       ... 

— 

— 



Ethiopian,  Nearctic 

58.  Myoxidae 

— 

— 

— 



Ethiopian 

60.  Castoridse 

— 

— 

Nearctic 

61.  Sciuridse 



— 

— 



All  regions  but  Australian 

64.  OctodontidsD  ... 

— 

Abyssinia,  Neotrooical 
Ethiopian,  Oriental 

67.  Hystricidae    ... 

— 

69.  La^omyidffi    ... 

— 

Nearctic 

70.  Leporidaa 

— 

— 

— 



All  regions  but  Australian 

BIRDS. 

FA88EBE8. 





— 



1.  Tnrdida 

— 

— 

— 



Cosmopolite 

2.  Sylviidffi 

3.  llmaliidse      ... 

— 



Cosmopolite 

— 

_ 

— 



Ethiopian,  Oriental,  Australian 

4.  PanuridsB 





— 



Nearctic,  Oriental 

5.  CinclidsB 





— 



Oriental 

6.  TroglodytidaB... 
8.  Certhiidas 





— 

— 

American,  Oriental 





— 

— 

Oriental,  Nearctic 

9.  Sittide 





— 



Nearctic,    Oriental,    Australian,  Madagascar 

10.  Panda 





— 

Nearctic,  Oriental,  Australian  [?] 

13.  Pycnonotidfie... 





Oriental,  Ethiopian 

14.  OrioUdffi 





— 

— 

Ethiopian,  Oriental,  Australian 

17.  MuscicapidcB... 

Eastern  Hemisphere 

19.  Laniidie 

— 

— 

' — 

— 

Eastern  Hemisphero  and  N.  America 

20.  Corndre 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

23.  (Nectariniidffi) 

— 

Ethiopian,  Oriental,  Australian 

24.  (Dicieidse)      ... 

Ethiopian,  Oriental,  Australian 

29.  Ampelidffi      •  •  ;  ~ 

— 

— 

— 

Nearctic 

80.  Hirundinidee...  '  — 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

33.  Fringillidae    ...     — 

— 

— 

— 

All  regions  but  Australian 

35.  Stumidae       ...     — 



— 

— 

Eastern  Hemisphere 

37.  Alaudida       ...     — 

— 

— 

— 

All  regions  but  Neotropical 

38.  MotacUUdffi  ...     — 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

47.  (Pittida)        ... 

— 

Oriental,   Australian,  Ethiopian 

PiCARIJS. 

51.  Picidw    









All  regions  but  Australian 

52.  YuDgidoe 
58.  Cacmidffi 



._ 

— 



N.  W.  India,  N.  E.  Africa,  S.  Africa 





— 



Almost  Cosmopolite 

62.  Coraciida 

_ 

— 

— 



Ethiopian,  Oriental,  Australian 

63.  MeropidsB 

67.  Alceainidse    ... 



— 



— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

69.  Upupidw 
73.  Capnmulgidm 

— 



Ethiopian,  Oriental 

— 

— 

— 



Cosmopolite 

74.  Cypselidee 

— 

~ 

— 

- 

Almost  Cosmopolite 
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Sub-regions. 

Order  and  Family. 

1 

||| 

^ 

d 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

1 

s2 

m 

1 

COLUMBJL 

84.  Columbidse  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

Galltnjs. 

86.  PterodidflB  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ethiopian,  Indian 

87.  Tetraonid®  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ncarctic,  Ethiopian,  Oriental 

88.  PhasianidaB... 

— 

— 

— 

Oriental,  Ethiopian,  Xearctic 

89.  Tiirnicida    .. 

— 

— 

Ethiopian,  Oriental,  Australian 

AOCIPITRES. 

94.  VultnridflB   ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

All  regions  bat  Anstralian 

96.  Falconide    ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

97.  Pandionida... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

98.  Strigidea      ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

Gralub. 

99.  Rallida        ... 

— 

— 

— 

-. 

Cosmopolite 

100.  Scolopacida... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

104.  Glareolidffl  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ethiopian,  Oriental,  Australian 

105.  CharadriidsB... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmo^lite 

106.  Otididffi       ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ethiopian,  Oriental,  Australian 

107.  Gruid» 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  N.  America 

118.  Ardeidffl       ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

114.  Plataleidffi   ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

116.  Ciconiidw    ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Nearly  Cosmopolite 
Neotropical,  Ethiopian,  Indian 

117.  Phaenicopterkla 

— 

Anseres. 

118.  Anatidse      ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

119.  Lands 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

120.  Procellariidie 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

121.  Pelecanidw  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

123.  Colymbidffi  ... 

124.  Podicipidw    .. 

— 

— 

— 

Arctic  and  N.  Temperate 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

125.  Alcid» 

— 

— 

— 

N.  Temperate  zone 

REPTILIA. 

Ophidia. 

1.  Typhlopidtt.. 
5,  Calamariidie... 



— 

All  recions  but  Nearctic 
All  other  regions 
Oriental  and  Neotropical 

— 

6.  Oligodontidffi 

— 

7.  ColubridiB   ... 

— 

— 

—    — 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

8.  HomaloiMiida 

— 

—  1 

Oriental,  and  all  other  regions 

9.  Psammophida' 

— 

: 

Ethiopian  an«l  Oriental 

18.  Erycidw 

— 

1 

Oriental  and  Ethiopian 

20.  Elapidas 

— 

Australian  and  all  otiier  regions 

24.  Crotalidffi    ... 

-1  -1 

Nearctic,  Neotropical,  Oriental 

26.  Viperidw     ... 

— 

—  , 

-1 

Ethiopian,  Oriental 
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Sub-regions. 

Older  and  Family. 

t  |S  s 

33 

1 

1 

11 

Lacebtilia. 

26,  TrogviwphidfB 
28.  Amphisbeenldffi 

— 

80.  VaranidsB 

— 

38.  Lacertidae      ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

84.  Zonuridffi 

— 

41.  Gymnopthal- 

midffi 

— 

— 

— 

45.  ScincidflB 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4(5.  Ophumorida:  .. 

— 

47.  Scpidae    

— 

49.  Geckotid»     ... 

— 

51.  AcamidsB 

52.  ChamfieleoniJaB 

— 

Chelonia. 

57.  Testudinid©  ... 

— 

— 

— 

59.  Trionychid®... 

— 

60.  Cheloniidffi    ... 

AMPHIBIA. 

Uaodela. 

8.  Proteidae 

— 

6.  Meiiopomidffi... 

— 

6.  SalamandridsB 

— 

— 

""— 

"■ 

Anottba. 

10.  Bnfonidffi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13.  Bombinatoridfe 

— 

— 

15.  Alytidie 

— 

17.  Hylidffi 

— 

— 

— 

18.  Polypedatidte 
10.  Ranidffi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20.  Diflcoglossidte 

— 

— 

— 

— 

FISHES  (FRESH- 

WATER). 

Acanthopteryoii. 

1.  Gasterosteidae 

— 

— 

— 

8.  Percidae 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12.  Scienidae 

—   — 

— 

26.  ComephoridcB.,. 

— 

87.  Atherinidw    ... 

— 

— 

Physostomi. 

59.  Sihiridae 

— 

— 

—     — 

65.  Salmonidae     ... 

— 

— 

—     — 

70.  Esocidae 

— 

— - 

71.  Umbridffi      ... 

— 

73.  Cyprinodontidae 

— 

75.  Cyprinidae    ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rango  beyond  the  Region. 


Ethiopian,  TTeotropical 
Oriental,  Ethiopian,  Australian 
All  continents  but  American 
America,  Africa,  K.  India 

Ethiopian,  Australian,  Neotropical 
Almost  Cosmopolite 

,  Ethiopian 

Almost  Cosmopolite 
'  All  continents  but  America  ' 

Ethiopian,  Oriental 


All  continents  but  Australia 
Ethiopian,  Oriental,  Nearctic 
Marine 


Nearctic  ' 

Nearctic 

Nearctic  to  Andes  of  Bogota 


All  continents  but  Australia 
Neotropical,  New  Zealand 
All  regions  but  Oriental 
All  regions  but  Ethiopian 
All  the  regions 
Almost  Cosmopolite 
All  regions  but  Nearctic 


Nearctic 

All  regions  but  Australian 

All  regions  but  Australian 

N.  America  and  Australia 


All  warm  regions 

Neai-ctic,  New  Zealand 

Nearctic 

Nearctic 

All  regions  but  Australia 

All  regions  but  Australian  and  Neotropical 
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Order  and  FUnily. 


GAyOlDEI. 

96.  Accipenseridffi 

97.  Polydontidae ... 

INSECTS.  "  LEPI 
DOPTERA  (PART). 

DuKiNi  (Butter- 
flies). 

1.  DanaidsB 

2.  Satyrids 

8.  Nvmphalidie 

9.  Libytheidse 
10.  Nemeobeidee 

13.  Lycaenide 

14.  Pieridffi  ... 
16.  Papilionidn 

16.  Hesperidffl 

Sphirioidea. 

17.  ZygenidsB 

21.  Stygiid8B 

22.  ^fferiidffi 
28.  SphingiiUe 


Sub-regions. 


If 


Range  beyond  ths  Btglon. 


—  I  Nearctio 

I  —    Nearctic 


All  tropical  regionii 

—  Cosmopolite 

—  I  Cosmopolite 

I  All  coutinents  but  Australia 

I  Absent  from  Nearctic  region  and  Aostralia 

—  Cosmopolite 

—  Cosmopolite 

—  Cosmopolite 

—  Cosmopolite 


Cosmopolite 

Neotropical 

Absent  only  from  Australia 

Cosmopolite 


CoLEOPTEBA. — Of  about  80  families  into  which  the  Coleoptera  are  divided,  all  the 
more  important  are  cosmopolite,  or  nearly  so.  It  would  therefore  unnecessarily  occupy 
space  to  give  tables  of  the  whole  for  each  region. 

Land  Shells. — ^The  more  important  families  being  cosmopolite,  and  the  smaller 
ones  being  somewhat  uncertain  in  their  limits,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of 
the  families  and  genera  under  each  region,  and  to  the  chapter  on  Mollusca  in  the  con- 
cluding part  of  tbis  work,  for  such  information  as  can  be  given  of  their  dbtribution. 
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TABLE   II. 

LIST  OF  THE  GENERA   OF  TERRESTIAL  MAMMALIA   AND  BIRDS 
INHABITING  THE  PALJSARCTIG  REGION 

Explanation. 

Names  in  Ualica  show  genera  pecnliar  to  the  region. 

Names  inclosed  thus  (...)  show  genera  which  just  enter  the  region,  but  are  not  considered 

properly  to  belong  to  it 
Genera  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  region  are  numbered  consecutively. 

MAMMALIA. 


Order,  Family,  and 
Genus. 


PRIMATES. 

SEMNOPITUECIDiB. 

(Semnopithecus 

CYN0PITHXCID2B. 

1.  Macacus 

CHIROPTERA. 

Pterofidjb. 
(Pteropus 
(Xantharpyia  ... 

Rhinolophida 

2.  Rhinolphus     ... 

^Asellia    

{Rhinopoma    ... 
(Nycteris 

YBSPBRTILIONIDiB. 

8.  Vesperugo 

4.  OtonycUris 

6.  VespertQio 

(Kerivoula 

6.  Miniopteris 

7.  Plecotus  ... 

8.  Barbastellus 

NocmioNiDA 
9  Molossus  ... 

IN8ECTIV0RA. 
Erinaceida 
10.  Erinaceus 


Range  within  the  Region. 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Eastern  Thibet) 


Gibraltar,  N.  Africa,  E.  Thibet 
to  Japan 


Egypt,  Japan) 

N.  Africa,  Palestine) 


Temperate  k  Southern  parts  of 

Region 
Egypt) 

Egypt,  Palestine) 
Egypt) 


Siberia,  Amoorland 

The  whole  region 

N.  China) 

S.  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Japan 

S.  Europe 

Mid.  and  S.  Europe,  Palestine 


S.  Europe,  N.  Africa 


The  whole  region ;  excl.  Japan 


Oriental  genus 


Oriental 


Tropics  of  the  E.  Hemis. 
Oriental,  Austro-Malayan 

Wanner  parts  E.  Hemi- 
sphere 
Ethiopian,  Java 
[?]  India 
Nubia,  Himalaya 


Cosmopolite 
Oriental,  S.  Africa 
S.  Afric.  Malaya,  Austral. 
Himalayas 
Daijeeling,  Timor 


Ethiop.,  Neotrop.,  Aus- 
tralian 


Oriental,  Africa. 
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[part  iir. 


Order,  Family,  and 
Genua. 


Talpida 

11.  Talpa       ...     . 

12.  Scaplochtn^s   . 
18.  Anurosorex 

14.  Scaptonyx 

15.  MyogdU  ... 

16.  Neetogale.,.     . 

17.  Urotrichus 

18.  Uroptilus...     . 

SOBICIDA 

19.  Sorez       ...     . 

20.  Crocidura...     . 

CARNIVORA. 

Felidjb. 
2L  Felia 

22.  LyncuB    ...     . 

VlYERIUDA. 

(Viverra  ...     . 
28.  Genetta   ...     . 
(Herpestes 

HYJEKIDiB. 

24.  Hysna    ...     . 

Cakidje. 

25.  Canis       ...     , 

26.  NyeteretUes 

MnSTELIDJB. 

27.  Hartes     ...     . 

28.  Piitoritis  ...     , 

29.  Mustek   ... 

80.  Vison 

81.  Gulo 

82.  Lutra 

88.  Lutronectes 

84.  Enhydris 

85.  Melea 

86.  .£lum8    ... 

87.  JEluTopat 

TJbsidjl 

88.  Thalassarctos 

89.  Unus 


Range  within  tlie  Region. 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


The  whole  region 

N.  China 

N.  China 

N.  China 

S.  K.  Russia,  Pyreueea 

Thibet 

Japan 

E.  Thibet 


The  whole  region 

W.  Europe  to  N.  China 


The  whole  region ;  excL  extreme 

North 
S.  Europe  to  Arctic  sea 


N.  China) 

S.  Europe  &  N.  Africa,  Palestine 

N.  Africa,  Spain  [?],  Palestine) 


N.  Africa  and  S.  W.  Asia 


The  whole  region 

Japan,  Amoorland,  K.  China 


N.  Europe  and  Asia,  E.  Thibet 
W.  Eurojje  to  N.  E.  Asia 
The  whole  region 

Europe  and  Siberia 

The  Arctic  regions 
The  whole  region 
Japan 

N.  Asia  and  Japan 
Cen.  Europe,  Palestine,  K.  China, 
Japan 

S.  K  Thibet 
E.  Thibet 


1    Arctic  regions 
4  I  The  whole  region 


N.  India 


N.  "W.  America 


Absent  from  Australia  & 
S.  America 


All  regions  but  Austral. 
America  N.  of  66'N.Lat. 


Oriental  and  Ethiopian 

Ethiopian 

Oriental  and  Ethiopian 


Ethiopian,  India 


All  reg.  but  Austral.  [?] 


Oriental,  Nearctic 

Nearctic,  Ethiop.,  Hima- 
layas, Peru 

N.  America,  N.  India, 
China 

Arctic  America 

Oriental 

California 

China  to  Hongkong 


Nepal 


Arctic  America 
Oriental,  Nearctic,  Chil 
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Order,  Family,  and 
CknuB. 


OTARIIDiB. 

40.  Callorhinas 

41.  ZHlophus — 

42.  Eiimetopias 

Trichechidje. 
48.  Trichechns 

PHOCID& 

44.  Callocepbalus 

45.  Pagom^s  .. 

46.  Pagophilus 

47.  Phoca      ... 

48.  Haliohnrus 

49.  Peloffiua  ... 
60.  CyBtophora 

SIRENIA 

CETACEA.  ...     . 

UNGULATA. 

Equida. 

51.  Equus 

SUIDJB. 

52.  Siw 

CAMKLIDJi. 

53.  Camelus  ... 

Ceryidjb. 

54.  Alces 

55.  Taraudus 

56.  Cerviis 

57.  Dama 

58.  Elaphodus 

59.  Lophatroffus 

60.  Capreolua 

61.  Moaehua  ... 

62.  HydrcpoUs 

BOYIDJL 

68.  (  Bos 

64.  <  Bison     ... 

65.  ( Poephagtis 

66.  Addax 

67.  Oryx 

68.  (  Gazella  ... 

60.  (  Prnraprei 


Range  within  the  Region. 


V  V*     •\"»   •  * 


Kamschatka  andBelixiUg*^dtrait8 
Japan  ^^ 

Japan,  Behring's  Straits  \    '   *-> 


Polar  Seas 


North  Sea,  Caspian,  Lake  Baikal 

North  Sea,  Japan 

Northern  Seas 

Northern  Seas 

North  Sea  and  Baltic 

Madeira  to  Black  Sea 

N.  Atlantic 


Cent  &  and  W.  Asia  &  N.  Africa 
The  whole  region 


Deserts  of  Cent,  and  W.  Asia  and 
N.  Africa 

North  Europe  and  Asia 

Arctic  £uroi)e  and  Asia 

The  whole  region 

Mediterranean  district 

N.  W.  China 

N.  China 

Temp.  Europe  and  W.  Asia  and 
N.  China 

Amoor  R.,  N.  China,  to  Hima- 
layas 

N.  China 


Europe,  (not  wild) 

Poland  and  Caucasus 

Thibet 

N.  Africa  to  Syria 

N.  Africa  to  Syria 

N.  Africa  to  Persia,  and  Beloo- 

chistan 
W.  Thibet  and  Mongolia 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Calirorttfa 
California 


Arctic  America 

Greenland 
N.  Pacific 
N.  Pacific 
N.  Pacific 
Greenland 

N.  Atlantic 

Tropics  &  Behring*s  Strts. 

Oceanic 


Ethiopian 

Oriental,  Austro-  Malayan 


N.  America 

Arctic  America 

All  regions  but  Austral. 


Oriental 
Nearctic 


Ethiopian  deserts 
S.  Africa,  India 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Oonui. 


70.  J  Saiga  ... 

71.  (  Pantholops 
(Alcephalat) 

72.  Bvdorcaa 

73.  Rupicapra 

74.  Nemorhedus 

75.  Capra 

HYRACOIDEA 
Hyracidjb. 
(Hyrax     ... 

BODENTIA. 

MuRIDiB. 

76.  Mu8 

77.  Oricetus   ... 

78.  Cricetulus 

79.  Merioues 

80.  Khomhomys 

81.  Psammoinys 

82.  Sminthus 

83.  Arvicola  ... 

84.  Cuniculus 

85.  Myodes     ... 

86.  Myoapalax 

Spalacida. 

87.  mioinua  ...     . 

88.  SpaJax     ...     . 

BlPODIDA. 

89.  Dipus       ...     . 

HTOXID& 

90.  Myoxus    ...     . 

CASTORIDiB. 

91.  Castor      ...     . 

SCIURIDJB. 

92.  Sciurus    ...     . 

93.  Sciuropterus    . 

94.  Pterom3  8...     . 

95.  Spermophilus  . 

96.  Arctomys...     . 

OCTODOKTIDA 

97.  Ctenodaetylus . 

Htstricida. 

98.  Hyatrix    ...     . 


a 


?15 
9 
3 

8 

6 
3 
3 

?21 
1 
1 
3 


as 


12 


Range  within  the  Region. 


£.  Europe  aud  W.  Asia 

W.  Thibet 

Syria) 

E.  Himalayas  to  £.  Thibet 

Pyrenees  to  Caucasiis 

E.  Himalayas  to  £.  China  and 

Japan 
Spain  to  Thibet  and  N.E.  Africa 


Syria) 


The  whole  region 

The  whole  region 

N.  China 

W.  and  Central  AbUl  to  N.  China, 

N.  Africa 
E.  Europe,  Cent.  Asia,  N.  Africa 
Egypt  and  Palestine 
East  Europe,  Siberia 
The  whole  region 
N.E.  Europe,  Siberia 
North  of  region 
Altai  Mountains  and  N.  China 


S.  Russia  and  S.  W.  Siberia 
Hungary  and  Greece  to  W.  Asia, 
Palestine 

S.  E.  Europe  and  N.  Africa  to 
N.  China 

Temperate  parts  of  whole  region 


Temperate  zone,  from  France  to 
Amoorland 

The  whole  resion 

Finland  to  Sioeria  and  Japan 

Japan  and  W.  China 

E.   Europe  to  N.    China  aud 

Eamscnatka 
Alps  to.E.  Thibet  and  Earn- 

achatka 

N.  Africa 


2     S.  Europe,  Palestine,  N.  China. 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Ethiopian  genus. 

Oriental    to    Sumatra, 

Formosa 
Nilgherries,  RockyMtns. 


Ethiopian  genua 

E.  Hemisphere 
Ethiopian,  Indian. 


Himalayas,  Nearctio 
Arctic  America 
Noarctic 


Africa,  India 
Ethiopian 
N.  America 


All  regions  but  AnstraL 
Oriental,  Nearctio 
Oriental 
Nearctic 

Nearctio 


Ethiopian,  Oriental 
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Order,  Family,  and 
GexiUii. 

10 
12 

Range  within  the  Begion. 

Range  bej'oud  the  Region. 

LAOOMTIDiB. 

99.  Lagomys 

Leporidjb. 
100.  I^pus    

Volga  to  K  Thibet  and  Kam- 
scnatka 

The  whole  regiou 

Nearctic 

AH  regions  but  Austral. 

PASSEREa 

TURDIDJi. 

1.  Turdua    

2.  Oreocincia 

8.  Monticola 

(Bessomia 

Stlviida. 

4.  Ciaticola  —    ... 

5. 

Acrocephalus... 

6. 

Dumeticola    ... 

7. 

Poiamodtts    ... 

8.' 

Luaeiniola     ... 

9. 

Locustella      ... 

10. 

Bradyptetus ... 

11. 

.Calamodus    ... 

12. 

PhylioscopuB... 

13. 

Hypolaia 

14. 

Abrornia 

15. 

Rognloides    ... 

16.  IBegulus 

17.  (Aedon    

18. 

Pyrophthalma 

19. 

Melizqphilua ... 

20. 

Sylvia    

21. 

,  Curruea 

22.(Lu9cinia 

28. 

Cyanecula      ... 

24. 

Calliope 

25. 

ErUhaeus      ... 

26. 

.  Orandala 

BIRDS, 


The   whole    region    (excluding 

Spitzbergen) 
N.E.  Asia  and  Japan,  straggler 

to  Europe 
S.  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Palestine, 

N.  China 
Palestine) 


S.  W.  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Japan 

W.  Europe  to  Japan 

Ne})aul,  Lake  Baikal,  £.  Thibet, 

high 
W.  and  S.  Europe,  N.  Africa, 

E.  Thibet 
S.  Europe 
W.  Europe  and  N.  Africa  to 

Japan 
S.  Europe  and  Palestine 
Europe,  N.  Africa,  Palestine 
The    whole    region    (excluding 

western  islands) 
Europe,  N.   Africa,   Palestine, 

China 
Cashmere,  E.  Thibet 
Europe  and  China 
The   whole    region    (excluding 

Iceland,  ftc.) 
S.  Europe,  W.  Asia,  N.  Africa 
£.  Europe  and  Palestine 
W.  and  S.  Enroiie,  Sardinia 
Madeira  to  W.  India,  N.  Africa 

Madeira  to  India,  N.  Africa 

W.  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Persia 
Europe  and  N.  Africa  to  Kam- 

schatka 
N.  Aaia,  Himalayas,  China 
Atlantic  Islands  to  Japan 
High  Himalayas  and  £.  Thibet 


Almost  cosmopolite 
Oriental  and  Australian 
Oriental  and  S.  African 
Tropical  and  S.  Africa 


Ethiop.,  Orient.,  Austral. 
Orient ,  Ethiop., Austral. 


India,  winter  migrants  (?) 

E.  and  S.  Africa 

Oriental 

China,  Moluccas,  India, 

Africa 
Oriental  region 
N.  India,  Formosa 
N.  and  Central  America 

£.  and  S.  Africa 


N.E.  Africa,  Ceylon  mi- 
grants (?) 

£.  Africa,  India,  mi- 
grants 

Abyssinia    and    India 

miffrants 
CentL  India  (?  migrant) 


R  2 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genus. 


27.  j  Euticilla 

28.  i  Larvivora 

29.  Dromolica 

30.  Saxicola— 
81.  Cercoinela 
32.  Prntincola 

83.  Accentor 

TiMALIID-B. 

84.  Pferorhintu     .. 
(Malacocercus... 
(Crateropus     — 
(Trochalopteron 
(lanthocincla  — 

PANUBID.E. 

(Paradoxoniis 

85.  Conostmna 

^  86.  Suthora    

37.  Panurus 

38.  HcUroTtwrplw. . . 

39.  Cholor.iis 

C1NCLID.E. 

40.  Cinclus     

(Myiophonus  ... 

Troglodytidje. 

41.  Troglodytes     ... 

(Pnoepyga 

Certhiidjb. 

42.  Corthia     

43.  Tichodroma     ... 

SlTTIDJS. 

44.  Sitta         

Parid.b. 

45.  Parus       

46.  Lophophanes  ... 

47.  Acredula 

48.  iEgithalns 

LlOTRICHTD-K. 

(Proparus 


Range  within  the  Region. 


Eu.  to  Japan,  N.  Afr.,  Himalayas 
E.  Thibet,  Amoor,  Japan 
S.  Europe,  N.  Africa,  Palestine 
The  whole  rerion 
Palestine  (a  desert  ^enus) 
W.  Europe,  N.  Africa  to  India 
W.    Europe    to   Japan ;    high 
Himalayas 

Thibet  and  N.  W.  China 

Palestine) 

N.  Africa,  Persia) 

E  Thibet) 

E.  Thibet) 


Himalayas  and  E.  Thibet) 
High  Himalayas  and  £.  Thibet 
E.  Thibet 

W.  Europe  to  W.  Siberia 
Nepaul    and  E.    Thibet,    from 

10,000  feet  altitude 
E.  Thibet 


The  whole  region  (Atlantic  Is- 
lands excluded) 

Turkestan,  Thian-Shan  Moun- 
tains, 6,000  feet 

Iceland  and  Britain  to  Japan 
E.  Thibet) 


W.  Europe  to  N.  China 
S.  Europe  to  N.  China 


W.  Europe  to  Himalayas  and 
Japan 

W.  Enrox>e  to  Kamschatka,  N. 

Africa 
Europe  and  high  Himalayas 
W.   Europe  to  N.  China  and 

Kamschatka 
S.  E.  Europe 


Range  beyond  the  R^on. 


Abyssinia,  India 

Oriental 

Ethiopian 

E.  and  S.  Africa,  India 

N.E.  Africa,  N.W.India 

Ethiopian  to  Oriental 

Himalayas  (?)  in  winter 


Oriental  genus 
Ethiopian  genus 
Oriental  genus 
Oriental  genus 


(?)  Oriental  genus 

Himalayas,  China,  For- 
mosa 


Moupin,  in  E.  Thibet) 


American  highlands 
Oriental  genus 


Neotropical  and  Nearc- 

tic,  Himalayas 
Oriental  genus 


Himalayas,  Nearctic 
Abyssinia,  Nepaul,  high 


India,  Nearctic 


Nearctic,  Oriental,  Ethi- 
opian 
Nearctic 


Ethiopian 


Oriental  genus  and  fam. 
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Order,  F&mlly,  and 
Genus. 


Pycnonotida 

49.  Microscelis 
60.  Pycnonotus    .. 

Oriolidje. 

51.  Oriolas    

MUSCICAPIDA 

52.  Muscicapa 

53.  Butalis    

64.  Eiythrostema.. 

(Xauthopygia... 
(Eumyias —  .. 
(Cyanoptila  .. 
(Siphitt     

65.  Tchitrea 

Lakiid^. 
56.  Lcmius     

(Telephonus    .. 

COBVIDJS. 

67.  Garrulus 

58.  Perisoreus 
(Urocissa 

59.  Nucifraga 

60.  FUm 

61.  Cyaiwpica 

62.  Corvus     , 

68.  Ftegihis  ... 

Nectabihiid^. 
(Arachnecthra 

DiCJEIDJE. 

(Zosterope 

Ampblid^. 
64.  Ampelis  ...     ... 

HiRUNDINIDA 

66.  Hirundo 

66.  Cotyle      

67.  Chelidon 

Fbinoillidjb. 

68.  Fringilla 


^5 

w 


Range  within  the  Region. 


Japan 

Palestine,  N.  ChiDa,  Japan 


S.  Europe,  China 


W.  and  Central  Europe 

\V.  Europe  to  Japan  and  China 

Central  Europe  to  K.  China  and 

Japan 
Japan) 
E.  Thibet) 
Japan  and  Amoor) 
Moupin,  E.  Thibet) 
N.  China  and  Japan 


The  whole  region  (excl.  Atlantic 

Islands) 
N.  Africa) 


W.  Europe,  N.  Africa,  to  Japan 
N.  Europe  and  Siberia 
Cashmere,  Japan) 
W.  Europe  to  Japan,  and  Hima- 
layas 
W.  Europe  to  Cliina  and  Japan 

Spain,  K.  E.  Asia  and  Japan 
The  whole  region 
W.  Europe  to  N.  China,  Hima- 
layas 

Palestine) 


Amoor  and  Japan) 
Northern  half  of  region 


The  whole  region 

The  whole  region  (excl.  Atlan.  Is.) 

The  whole  region 


The  whole  region 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Oriental  genus 
Oriental  and  Ethiopian 


Ethiopian  and  Oriental 


Ethiopian. 

E.  and  S.  Africa,  Mo- 
luccas 
Oriental  &  Madagascar 

Oriental  geuus 
Oriental  geuus 
Oriental  genus 
Oriental  genus 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental 


Nearctic,  Ethiopian, 

Oriental 
Ethiopian  genus 


Himalayas,  Formosa 
N.  America 
Oriental  genus 
Himalayan  pine  forests 

S.   China  and   Formosa 
migrants  [?] 

Cosmopolite  (excl.  S.  Am. ) 

Abyssinian  mountains 

Oriental  geuus 

Ethiop.,  Orien.,  Austral. 
North  America 


Cosmopolite 

Nearctic,  Ethiop-,  Orien. 

Oriental 


Africa 
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[part  ITU 


Order,  Family,  and 
(rinus. 


Range  within  the  Rtgion. 


Rang*,  beyond  the  Region. 


69.  Acanthia 


I 


70.  Procardtulis  ...  \     1 

7L  Chrysomitris...  2 

72.  Dryospiza      ...  i 

78.  Metopmiia      ...  1 

74.  Chlorospiza    ...  5 

76.  Passer     8 

76.  Montifringilla  4 

77.  FringUlauda..  1 

78.  Coccotliraustcs  ,    8 

79.  Mycerohas  ...  2 
80  Eophona |     2 

81.  Pyrrhula       ...  !     9 
(Crithagra       ...  1 

82.  Carpodacus    ...  12 

88.  Erythroapiza  . . . 

84.  Uragus 

85.  Loxia     3 

86.  Pinicola 1 

87.  Propyrrhula  ...  [     1 

88.  Pyirhospiza   ...  '     1 

89.  Linota    :     6 

90.  Leucosticte    ...  I     4 
Emberizinss  | 

91.  (  Euspiza  ...  4 
92. )  Emhcriza  ...  25 
98.  )  Fringillaria...  2 

94.  (  PlectropIiHues  2 

Stubnida. 

95.  Paalor    1 

96.  Stuniia 2 

97.  StumuB 8 

(Araydrus        ...  1 

98.  Podoees 3 

ALAUDID.S. 

99.  Otocorys 

100.  Alanda    ..     ..  7 

101.  Galerita 2 

102.  Calandrella    ... 

108.  Melanocorypha  5 

104.  Pdllasia 1 

(Certhilauda ...  1 

(Alaeinou       ....  1 


Europe  and  N.  Africa  to  Centra) 

Asia 
High  Himalayas  and  E.  Thibet 
W.  Europe  to  Japan 
Atlantic  islands  to  Palestine,  N. 

Africa 
N.  E.  Europe  to  W.  Himalayas 
W.  Europ,  N.  Afiica  to  Japan 
The  whole  region 
Europe  to  Cashmere  and  Siberia 
N.  W.  Himakyas  to  K.  Thibet,! 

high  I 

W.  Europe,  High  Himalayas  to 

Japan 
Central  Asia  &  High  Himalayas 
E.  Thibet,  China,  and  Japan 
Azores  to  Japan,  High  Himalayas 
Palestine) 
Cent.  Eo.  to  Japan,  High  Hima 

layas 
N.  Africa   to    Afghanistan  and 

Turkestan 
Turkestan  &  E.  Thibet  to  Japan 
Europe,  High  Himalayas  to  Japan 
N.  Europe,  Siberia 
High  Himalayas 
Snowy  Himalayas 
The  whole  region 
Turkestan  to  ICamschatka 


E.  Europe  to  Japan 
Europe  to  Japan 
S.  Europe,  N.  Africa 
Northern  half  of  region 


East  Europe,  Central  Asia 

A  moor,  Ja^mn,  N.  China 

The  whole  region  (cxcl.  Atlantic 

Islands) 
Palestine) 
Cen.  Asia,  Turkestan,  Yarkand 

N.  Europe  to  Japan,  N.  Africa, 

Arabia 
The  whole  region  (excl.  Iceland) 
Central  Europe  to  N.  China^  N. 

Africa 
Central  Europe  to  N.  China,  N 

Africa 
3.  Eu.  N.  Africa,  N.  &  Cen.  Asij; 
Mongolia 
N.  Africa) 
X.  Africa,  Arabia) 


N.  and  S.  America 


China,  E.  Africa 
Kthiopian,  Oriental 


X.  America 


China 

Alaska 

Ethiopian  genus 

India  &  China,  N.  Amen 


N.  America 
N.  America 
Uarjeeling  in  winter 

X.  America 
N.  W.  America 

N.  America 
X.  India,  China 
African  fjenus 
N.  America 


India 
Oriental 
India,  China 

N.  E.  African  genus 


India,N.Anierica,  Andes 

India,  Africa 

India,  Central  AMca 

udia 

X.  W.  India 

S.  African  genus 
,  Ethiopian  genus 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genus. 


105.  Ammomanes... 

MOTAOILLIBIB. 

106.  Motacilla      .. 

107.  Budytes 

108.  Calobates       ... 

PlTTIDiB. 

(Pitta     

PICARI^. 

PiCIBJS. 

109.  Picoidea 

110.  Picua     

111.  Hypoi)icu8    .. 
(Yungipicus  .. 

112.  Dryocopua     .. 

113.  Geciuua 

YUNGIDA 

114.  Yunx     

CUCULIDJS. 

115.  Cnculua 

116.  Coccystes 

COBACIIBA. 

117.  Coracias 

(Eurystomua.. 

Mebopidjs. 

118.  Meropa 

Alcedinibjs. 

(Halcyon 

119.  Alcedo 

120.  Cerylo    

Upupibjb. 

121.  Upupa   

Capbimvlgib^s. 

122.  Caprimtilgus.. 

ChrPSELIBiB. 

128.  Cypaelua 
124.  Chetnra 


8 


Range  within  the  Region 


S.  Europe,  N.  Africa,  to  Cash- 
mere 

The  whole  re^on 
Burope  to  China 
Atlantic  Is.,  W.  Europe,  to  China 


Japan) 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Africa,  India 


Oriental,  Ethiopian 
Oriental,  Moluccas 
Malaisia,  Madagascar 


Oriental  k  Austral,  genus 


K.  and  Cen.  Europe  to  Thibet  &  North  America 

£.  Asia 
The  whole  region  (excl.  Atlantic 

Islands) 
N.  China 
N.  China) 

N.  k  Cen.  Europe  to  N.  China 
W.  Europe  to  Thibet,  Amoor  & 

Japan 


W.   Europe    to   N.    W.    India, 
Thibet  and  Japan 

The  whole  region  (excl.  -Atlanti( 

islands) 
S.  Europe  and  N.  Africa 


Cent.  Europe  to  Cent.  Asia 
Amoor  in  summer) 


S.  Europe  to  Cashmere,  N.  Afric 


W.  Asia,  N.  China,  Japan) 
Europe,  N.  China 
S.  K  Europe,  Japan 


India,  China,  N.  and.  S. 

America 
Himalayas 
Oriental  genus 
Neotropical 
Oriental 


'^.  Europe,  N.  China 
Kurope  to  Japan 


The  whole  region  (excL  Iceland 
X.  China,  Dauria 


N.  E.  Africa,  S.  AfricA 

Ethiop.  Oriental  Austral. 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental 


Ethiopian,  Oriental 
Oriental  &  Austral,  genus 


Ethiopian  and  Oriental 

Ethiop.,  Orien.,  Austral. 
Africa,  India,  America 

!^:thiop.  &  Oriental  genus 

Ethiopian  and  Oriental 


Ethiopian,  America 
\frica,'lndia 
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Order,  Family,  and 
OenoB. 

^i 

a 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

COLUMBiE. 

COLUMBIDA 

125.  Columba 

126.  Turtiir   

(Alseecomus  ... 

6 

4 
I 

The  whole  region 
W.  Euroiie  to  Japan 
E.  Thibet) 

Africa,  Asia,  America 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental 
Oriental  genus 

GALLlNiE. 

PrEROCLIDJi. 

127.  Pterocles 

128.  Syrrhaptea    ... 

2 
2 

S.  Europe,  N.  Africa,  to  W.  India 
Central  Asia,  N.  China 

Ethiopian  genus 

Tetraonidjb. 

129.  Francolinas  ... 

130.  Perdix 

131.  Coturnix 

132.  Lcrwa    

133.  Caecabis 

134.  TetraogcUlus  .„ 

135.  Tetrao    

136.  Bonasa 

137.  Lagopus 

1 
2 
1 
1 
5 

4 

4 

1 
4 

Borders  of  Mediterranean 
Europe  to  Mongolia 
Central  and  S.  Europe  to  Ja^ian 
Snowy  Himalayas  to  E.  Thibet 
Cen.  Europe  and  N.  Africa  to  N. 

W.  Himalayas 
Caucasus  to  E.  Thibet  and  Altai 

Mountains 
Europe  and  N.  Asia 
Europe  and  N.  Asia 
Icehiud,  W.  Europe  to  Japan 

Ethiopian,  Oriental 
Ethiop.,  Orien, AustraL 
Abyssinia,  Arabia 

N.  America 
N.  America 
N.  America,  Greenland 

PlIASIANIDJS. 

138.  Crossoptiion  .„ 

139.  Lophoplujrus... 

140.  Tetraophasis... 

141.  Ceiiomis 

142.  Pucrasia—     ... 

143.  Phaaianus     ... 

144.  ThauTfuUea   ... 

145.  Ithagima 

4 
3 

1 
1 
3 
10 
3 
2 

Thibet,  Mongolia,  N.  China 
Cashmere  to  E.  Thibet  (highest 

woods) 
E.  Thibet 

N.  W.  Himalayas  (high) 
N.  W.  Himalayas  to  N.  W.  China 
Western  Asia  to  Japan 
E.  Thibet  to  Amoor,  N.  China 
Nepaul  to  E.  Thibet  (high) 

E.  Thibet  (?) 

Himalayas  to  W.  China 

Himalayas 

W.  Himalayas,  Formosa 

West  China 

TURNICIDJJ 

146.  Tumix 

2 

Spain  and  N.  Africa,  N.  China 

Ethiop.,  Orien.,  Austral. 

ACCIPITRES. 

VULTURIDA 

147.  VuUur 

148.  Gyps      

149.  Otogvps 

150.  Neophron      ... 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Spain  and  N.  Africa  to  N.  China 
S.  Europe,  Palestine,  Cen.  Asia 
S.  Europe.  N.  Africa 
Atlantic  Isds.  to  Palestine 

E.  Africa,  India 
S.  Africa,  India 
Africa,  India 

Falconida 

i 

151.  Circus    

152.  Astur     

153.  Accipiter 

154.  Buteo     

5 
1 
2 
4 

Europe  to  Japan 
Europe  to  N.  China 
Europe  to  Japan 
Europe  to  Japan 

Almost  Cosmopolite 
Almost  Cosmopolite 
Almost  Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite  (excl.  Aus- 
tralia) 
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Genua. 


155.  Archibateo 

156.  Gypaetos 

157.  Aquila   ... 

158.  Nuaetiu... 

159.  Circaetus 

160.  Haliasetus 

161.  Milvus  ... 

162.  Elauus   ... 

168.  Pemis    ... 

164.  Falco     ... 

165.  Hierofalco 

166.  Cerchneis 

Pakdionidjl 

167.  Pandion — 

STRIOIDiB. 

168.  Siirnia    ... 

169.  Nyctea  ... 

170.  Athene  ... 
(Ninox   ... 

171.  Glaacidinm 

172.  Bubo      ... 
178.  Scope     ... 

174.  Symium... 

175.  Otus      ... 

176.  Nyctala  . 

177.  Strix      ... 


N.  Europe  to  Japan 

S.  EuropiB,  N.  Africa 

'^  ■    Japan 

E.  Europe,  N,  Africa,  W.  Asia 


Europe  to  Jai 

Europe,  N.  Africa,  W. 


E.  and 
Asia 
Iceland  and  S.  Europe  to  Japan 

Europe  to  Japan,  N.  Africa 
N.  Africa,  N.  China  to  Amoor 

Europe  to  Jt  pan 
The  whole  region 

The  whole  region 
Atlantic  IslandB  to  Japan 


Europe  to  Japan 


N.  Europe  and  Siberia 

Arctic  regions 

Central  and  S.  Europe  to  Japan 

N.  China  and  Japan) 

Europe  to  N.  China 

Europe  to  K.  China 

S.  Europe  to  Japan 

Europe  to  Japan 

Europe  to  Japan 

N.  Europe  to  K  Siberia 

Europe  and  N.  Africa 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


N.  America 
Abyssinia,  Himalayas 
Nearctic,  Ethiop.,  Orien. 
India,  Australia 
Africa,  India 

Cosmopolite  (excL  Neo- 
tropical region) 

The  Old  Worid  &  Austral. 

Cosmopolite  (excl.  East 
U.  S.) 

'Ethiopian  and  Oriental 

Cosmopolite  (excl.  Pacific 
Islands) 

N.  America 

Cosmop.  (excl.  Oceania) 


Cosmopolite 


North  America 

Arctic  America 

Ethiop., Orien.,  AustraL 

Oriented  genus 

America 

Africa,  India,  America 

African,  Orien.,  Austral. 

African,  Oriental,  Amer. 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

N.  America 

All  warm  k  temp,  regions 


8 


Peculiar  or  very  charaderistic  Genera  of  Wading  and  Swimming  Birds, 

GRALLA 
Rallida. 
Ortyqaineira 

SCOLOFACIDA. 

Ibidorhyncha  ..  1 

Terekia 1 

Helodromaa  1 

Macketes 1 

Eurinorhynchus  1 

Glabbolida 
Pluviam,ia 

Charadriida 

Yanellus        ...      8    Europe  to  the  Punjaub  S.  America 


Europe,  N.  E,  Africa 


Cashmere  k  Cen.  Asia,  N.  China 
N.  E.  Europe  and  Siberia 
K  and  N.  Europe,  N.  India 
N.  and  Cen.  Europe,  Cen.  Asia 
N.E.  Asia 


N.  Africa,  Spain 


Himalayan  Valleys 
India,  Austnilia(migrant) 

India  in  winter 
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'1 

Utididjs. 

otu 

2 

AKSERES. 

Anatida. 

Aix 

Buce^hala     ... 
Histnonicus  ... 

Uarelda 

Somateria 
(Edemia 

1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
3 

LA&IDJi. 

RiBsa      

1 

COLTMBIDJB. 

Colymbnt     ... 

8 

kuciDM, 

Alca       

Fratercula     ... 

Una       

MergiUus 

2 
3 
3 
1 

Range  within  the  Region. 


W.  Europe  to  Mongolia, N.Africa 


N.  China  to  Amoor 
Iceland,  N.  Enrope,  and  Asia 
Iceland,  K.  Sibena    ^  « 
North  of  whole  regidla 
North  of  whole  region 
North  of  whole  r^on 


North  coasts  of  whole  region 


North  of  whole  region 


North  coasts  of  whole  region 
North  coasts  of  whole  region 
North  coasts  of  whole  region 
Iceland  and  Arctic  coasts 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


N.  America 
N.  America 
N.  America 
Arctic  America 
N.  America 
N.  America 


N.  America 


N.  America 


N.  America 
N.  Axherica 
N.  America 
Arctic  America 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  ETHIOPIAN  REGION. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  defined  of  the  great  zoological  regions, 
consisting  of  tropical  and  South  Africa,  to  which  must  be  added 
tropical  Arabia,  Madagascar,  and  a  few  other  islands,  all  popu- 
larly known  as  African.  Some  naturalists  would  extend  the 
region  northwards  to  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  include  the  whole 
of  the  Sahara ;  but  the  animal  life  of  the  northern  part  of  that 
great  desert  seems  more  akin  to  the  Palsearctic  fauna  of  Nortb 
Africa.  The  Sahara  is  really  a  debatable  land  which  has  been 
peopled  from  both  regions;  and  until  we  know  more  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  great  plateaus  which  rise  like  islands  in  the  waste 
of  sand,  it  will  be  safer  to  make  the  provisional  boundary  line  at 
or  near  the  tropic,  thus  giving  the  northern  half  to  the  Palaearctic, 
the  southern  to  the  Ethiopian  region.  The  same  line  may  be 
continued  across  Arabia. 

With  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  interior  of 
Africa,  only  three  great  continental  sub-regions  can  be  well  de- 
fined. The  open  pasture  lands  of  interior  tropical  Africa  are 
wonderfully  uniform  in  their  productions ;  a  great  number  of 
species  ranging  from  Senegal  to  Abyssinia  and  thence  to  the 
Zambesi,  while  almost  all  the  commoner  African  genera  extend 
over  the  whole  of  this  area.  Almost  all  this  extensive  tract  of 
country  is  a  moderately  elevated  plateau,  with  a  hot  and  dry 
climate,  and  characterised  by  a  grassy  vegetation  interspersed 
with  patches  of  forest.  This  forms  our  first  or  East  African 
sub-region.  The  whole  of  the  west  coast  from  the  south  side  of 
the  Gambia  River  to  about  10''  or  12*"  south  latitude,  is  a  veiy 
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diflferent  kind  of  country ;  being  almost  wholly  dense  forests 
where  not  cleared  by  man,  and  having  the  hot  moist  uniform 
climate,  and  perennial  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  which  charac- 
terise the  great  equatorial  belt  of  forest  all  round  the  globe.  This 
forest  country  extends  to  an  unknown  distance  inland,  but  it  was 
found,  with  its  features  well  marked,  by  Dr.  Schweinfurth  directly 
he  crossed  the  south-western  watershed  of  the  Nile ;  and  far  to 
the  south  we  find  it  again  unmistakably  indicated,  in  the  exces- 
sively moist  forest  country  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Congo, 
where  the  heroic  Livingstone  met  his  death.  In  this  forest 
district  many  of  the  more  remarkable  African  types  are  alone 
found,  and  its  productions  occasionally  present  us  with  curious 
similarities  to  those  of  the  far  i-emoved  South  American  or 
Malayan  forests.  This  is  our  second  or  West  African  sub- 
region. 

Extra-tropical  South  Africa  possesses  features  of  its  own,  quite 
distinct  from  those  of  both  the  preceding  regions  (although  it  has 
also  much  in  common  with  the  first).  Its  vegetation  is  known 
to  be  one  of  the  richest,  most  peculiar,  and  most  remarkable  on 
the  globe ;  and  in  its  zoology  it  has  a  speciality,  similar  in  kind 
but  less  in  degree,  which  renders  it  both  natural  and  convenient 
to  separate  it  as  our  third,  or  South  African  sub-region.  Its 
limits  are  not  very  clearly  ascertained,  but  it  is  probably  bounded 
by  the  Kalahari  desert  on  the  north-west,  and  by  the  Limpopo 
Valley,  or  the  mountain  range  beyond, on  the  north-east,  although 
some  of  its  peculiar  forms  extend  to  Mozambique.  There 
remains  the  great  Island  of  Madagascar,  one  of  the  most  isolated 
and  most  interesting  on  the  globe,  as  regards  its  animal  produc- 
tions ;  and  to  this  must  be  added,  the  smaller  islands  of  Bourbon, 
Mauritius  and  Eodriguez,  the  Seychelles  and  the  Comoro  Islands, 
forming  together  the  Mascarene  Islands, — the  whole  constituting 
our  fourth  sub-region. 

Zoological  Characteristics  of  the  Ethiopian  Region. — We  have 
now  to  consider  briefly,  what  are  the  peculiarities  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  Ethiopian  Eegion  as  a  whole, — those  which  give 
it  its  distinctive  features  and  broadly  separate  it  from  the  other 
primary  zoological  regions. 
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Mammalia. — ^This  region  has  9  peculiar  families  of  mammalia. 
Chiromyidae  (containing  the  aye-aye) ;  Potamogalidffi  and  Chry- 
sochloridsB  (Insectivora) ;  Ciyptoproctidse  and  Protelidse  (Carni- 
vora);  Hippopotamidae  and  Camelopardalidae  (Ungulata);  and 
Orycteropodidae  (Edentata).  Besides  these  it  possesses  7  pecu- 
liar genera  of  apes,  Troglodytes,  Coldbus,  Myiopithectia  Cerca- 
pithecus,  Gercocebus,  ITieropithecus,  and  CynocephaitLS ;  2  sub- 
families of  lemurs  containing  6  genera,  confined  to  Madagascar, 
with  3  genera  of  two  other  sub-families  confined  to  the  con- 
tinent; of  Insectivora  a  family,  Centetidse,  with  5  genera^ 
peculiar  to  Madagascar,  and  the  genera  Pttrodromus  and  Rhyn- 
chocyon  belonging  to  the  Macroscelididae,  or  elephant-shrews, 
restricted  to  the  continent ;  numerous  peculiar  genera  or  sub- 
genera of  civets ;  Lyca,on  and  Megalotis,  remarkable  genera  of 
Canidae ;  Idonyx,  the  zorilla,  a  genus  aUied  to  the  weasels  ; 
13  peculiar  genera  of  Muridae ;  Pectinator,  a  genus  of  the  South 
American  family  Octodoutidse ;  and  2  genera  of  the  South 
American  Echimyidae  or  spiny  rats.  Of  abundant  and  charac« 
teristic  groups  it  possesses  Macroscdides,  Felis,  Hycena,  HyraXy 
Rhinoceros,  and  ElepJias,  as  well  as  several  species  of  zebra  and 
a  great  variety  of  antelopes. 

The  great  speciality  indicated  by  these  numerous  peculiar 
families  and  genera,  is  still  farther  increased  by  the  absence 
of  certain  groups  dominant  in  the  Old- World  continent, 
an  absence  which  we  can  only  account  for  by  the  persistence, 
through  long  epochs,  of  barriers  isolating  the  greater  part  of  Africa 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  These  groups  are,  Ursidae,  the  bears ; 
Talpidae  the  moles ;  Camelidae,  the  camels ;  Cervidae,  the  deer ; 
Caprinae,  the  goats  and  sheep ;  and  the  genera  Bos  (wild  ox) ;  and 
Stis  (wild  boar).  Combining  these  striking  deficiencies,  with 
the  no  less  striking  peculiarities  above  enumerated,  it  seems 
hardly  possible  to  have  a  region  more  sharply  divided  from 
the  rest  of  the  globe  than  this  is,  by  ils  whole  assemblfigo  of 
mammalia. 

Birds.— In  birds  the  Ethiopian  region  is  by  no  means  so 
strikingly  peculiar,  many  of  these  having  been  able  to  pass  the 
ancient  barriers  which  so  long  limited  the  range  of  mammalia. 
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It  is,  however,  sufficiently  rich,  possessing  54  families  of  land 
birds,  besides  a  few  genera  whose  position  is  not  well  ascertained, 
and  which  may  constitute  distinct  families.  Of  these  6  are 
peculiar,  Musophagidae  (the  plantain  eaters) ;  Coliidae  (the  colies) ; 
Leptosomidfie,  allied  to  the  cuckoos;  Irrisoridae,  allied  to  the 
hoopoes;  and  Serpentaridae,  allied  to  the  hawks.  Only  one 
Passerine  family  is  peculiar — Paictidae,  while  most  of  the  other 
tropical  regions  possess  several;  but  Euryceros  and  Buphaga, 
here  classed  with  the  Sturnidae,  ought,  perhaps,  to  form  two 
more.  It  has,  however,  many  peculiar  genera,  especially  among  the 
fruit-thrushes,  Pycnonotidae ;  flycatchers,  Muscicapidae ;  shrikes, 
Lanidae ;  crows,  Corvidae ;  starlings,  Sturnidae ;  and  weaver-birds, 
Ploceidae;  the  latter  family  being  very  characteristic  of  the  region. 
It  is  also. rich  in  barbets,  Megalaemidae  (7  peculiar  genera); 
cuckoos,  Cuculidae ;  rollers,  Coraciidae ;  bee-eaters,  MeropidaB ; 
hornbills,  Bucerotidae;  ani  goat-suckers,  Caprimulgidae.  It  is 
poor  in  parrots  and  rather  so  in  pigeons ;  but  it  abounds  in 
Pterodes  and  Francolinvs,  genera  of  Gallinae,  and  possesses  4 
genera  of  the  peculiar  group  of  the  guinea-fowls,  forming  part  of 
the  pheasant  family.  It  abounds  in  vultures,  eagles,  and  other 
birds  of  prey,  among  which  is  the  anomalous  genus  Serpentarius, 
the  secretary-bird,  constituting  a  distinct  family.  Many  of  the 
most  remarkable  forms  are  confined  to  Madagascar  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  and  wiU  be  noticed  in  our  account  of  that  sub- 
region. 

Reptiles. — Of  the  reptiles  there  are  4  peculiar  Ethiopian 
families ; — 3  of  snakes,  Sachiodontidae,  Dendraspidse,  and  Atrac- 
taspidae  and  1  of  lizards,  Ghamaesauridae. 

Psammophidae  (desert  snakes)  are  abundant,  as  are  Lycodontidae 
(fanged  ground-snakes),  and  Viperidae  (vipers).  The  following 
genera  of  snakes  are  peculiar  or  highly  characteristic : — Lepto- 
rkyncTmSi  Shamnophis,  Herpetethiops  and  (?rayia  (Colubridae) ; 
Hopsidrophu  and  Bucephalus  (DendrophidaB) ;  Langalia  (Dryo- 
phidae) ;  Pythonodipsas  (Dipsadidae) ;  Boedon,  Lycaphidion,  HolU' 
ropholis,  Simocephalus  and  Lamprophis  (Lycodontidae) ;  HorttUia 
and  Sanzinia  (Pythonidae) ;  Cyrptophis,  Elapsoidea  and  Poscilo- 
phis  (Elapidae) ;  and  Atheris  (Viperidae).    The  following  genera 
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of  lizards  are  the  most  characteristic : — Monotrophia  (Lepidos* 
temidse) ;  Cordylus,  Bsettdocordylus,  Platysaurus,  CoTdylosauTus, 
PleurosiichuSy  Sauraphis  and  Zonurus  (Zonuridee);  SphcBvuyjps, 
Scelotes,  Sphasnocepludus  and  Sqmna  (Sepidae) ;  Pachydactylvs 
(Gecko\idBd)',Aga7Jia  (AgamidsB);  and  Chameleon  (Chameleonidse). 
Of  tortoises,  Cynyxis,  Pyxis  and  Cfiersina  (Testudinidee),  and 
Cycloderma  (Trionychidse)  are  the  most  characteristic. 

Amphibia. — Of  the  9  families  of  amphibia  there  is  only 
1  peculiar,  the  Dactylethridse,  a  group  of  toads ;  but  the 
Alytidse,  a  family  of  frogs,  are  abimdant 

Freshrwater  Fish. — Of  the  14  families  of  fresh-water  fishes 
3  are  peculiar:  MormyridsB  and  Gymnarchidae,  small  groups 
not  far  removed  from  the  pikes ;  and  PolypteridsB,  a  small  group 
of  ganoid  fishes  allied  to  the  gar-pikes  (Lepidosteidae)  of  North 
America. 

Sn/nimary  of  Ethiopian  Vertebrates, — Combining  the  results 
here  indicated  and  set  forth  in  greater  detail  in  the  tables  of 
distribution,  we  find  that  the  Ethiopian  region  possesses  ex- 
amples of  44  families  of  mammalia,  72  of  birds,  35  of  reptiles, 
9  of  amphibia^  and  15  of  fresh-water  fishes.  It  has  23  (or 
perhaps  25)  families  of  Yertebrata  altogether  peculiar  to  it  out 
of  a  total  of  175  families,  or  almost  exactly  one-eighth  of  the 
whole.  Out  of  142  genera  of  mammalia  found  within  the 
region,  90  are  peculiar  to  it ;  a  proportion  not  much  short  of 
two-thirds.  Of  land  birds  there  are  294  genera,  of  which 
179  are  peculiar;  giving  a  proportion  of  a  little  less  than 
three-fifths. 

Compared  with  the  Oriental  region  this  shows  a  con-> 
siderably  larger  amount  of  speciality  under  all  the  heads; 
but  the  superiority  is  mainly  due  to  the  wonderful  and  iso- 
lated fauna  of  Madagascar,  to  which  the  Oriental  region  has 
nothing  comparable.  Without  this  the  regions  would  be  nearly 
equal 

Insects:  Zepidoptera. — 11  out  of  the  16  families  of  butter- 
flies have  representatives  in  Africa,  but  none  are  peculiar. 
Acrasidse  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  families,  and  there 
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are  many  interesting  forms  of  Nymphalidae,  Lycaeuidse,  and 
Papilionidae.  Tlie  peculiar  or  characteristic  forms  are  Amauris 
(Danaidee);  Onophodes,  Leptoneura,  Bicyclus,  Heteropm  and 
Cosnyra  (Satyridae) ;  Acrcea  (AcraBidae) ;  Lachnoptera,  Preci% 
Salamis,  Crenis,  Oodartia,  Amphidema,  Reiidacrcea,  Catuna, 
Euryphene,  BomalcBOSoma,  Hamanumida,  Aterica,  Hamia, 
Menerig,  Charaxes,  and  Philognoma  (Nymphalidae) ;  Pentila, 
Lipt&iuiy  Durbanidy  Zeritis,  Capys,  Phytcda,  Epitola,  Hewitsonia 
and  Ddaneura  (LycsBnidse) ;  Psevdopontia,  Jdmais,  Teracolus, 
CaUosune  (Pieridse) ;  Abantis^  Ceratrichia  and  Caprona  (Hes- 
peridae).  The  total  number  of  species  known  is  about  750 ; 
which  is  very  poor  for  an  extensive  tropical  region,  but  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  nature  of  much  of  the 
country  is  considered.  It  is  also,  no  doubt,  partly  due  to  our 
comparative  ignorance  of  the  great  equatorial  forest  district, 
which  is  the  only  part  likely  to  be  very  productive  in  this 
order  of  insects. 

Colcaptera.—In  our  first  representative  family,  Cicindelidte 
or  tiger-beetles,  the  Ethiopian  region  is  rather  rich,  having  13 
genera,  11  of  which  are  peculiar  to  it;  and  among  these  are 
such  remarkable  forms  as  Manticora,  Myrmeeoptera  and  Ihomica  ; 
with  Megacephala,  a  genus  only  found  elsewhere  in  Australia 
and  South  America. 

In  Carabidae  or  carnivorous  ground  beetles,  there  are 
about  75  peculiar  genera.  Among  the  most  characteristic 
are  Anthi/i,  Polyrhirui,  GraphipieruH  and  Piezia,  which  are 
almost  all  peculiar ;  while  Orthogonius,  Heocagonia,  Macrochilus, 
ThyreopteruSy  Evdema,  and  Ahacetus  are  common  to  this  and 
the  Oriental  region ;  and  Hypclithua  to  the  Neotropical. 

Out  of  27  genera  of  Buprestidae,  or  metallic  beetles,  only  6  are 
peculiar  to  the  region,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  being  Poly^ 
bothrus,  confined  to  Madagascar.  Sternocera  and  Chrysochroa  are 
characteristic  of  this  region  and  the  Oriental ;  it  has  Jnlodis  in 
common  with  the  Mediterranean  sub-region,  and  Belionota 
with  the  Malayan. 

The  region  is  not  rich  in  Lucanidae,  or  stag-beetles,  possessing 
only  10  genera,  7  of  which  are  peculiar,  but  most  of  them  con- 
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sist  of  single  species.  The  other  three  genera,  Cladognaxhua, 
Nigidius,  and  Figvlvs,  are  the  most  characteristic,  though  all 
have  a  tolerably  wide  range  in  the  Old  World. 

In  the  elegant  Cetoniidae,  or  rose-chafera,  this  region  stands 
preeminent,  possessing  76  genera,  64  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
it.  The  others  are  chiefly  Oriental,  except  Oxythrcca  which  is 
European,  and  Stetfiodesma  which  is  Neotropical  Preeminent 
in  size  and  beauty  is  Goliatkvs,  comprising  perhaps  the  most 
bulky  of  all  highly-coloured  beetles.  Other  large  and  char- 
acteristic genera  are  Ceratorhina,  Ischnostoma,  Anochilia, 
Biplognatha,  Agenivs,  and  many  others  of  less  extent. 

In  the  enormous  tribe  of  Longicoms,  or  long-homed  beetles, 
the  Ethiopian  is  not  so  rich  as  the  other  three  tropical  regions ; 
but  this  may  be,  in  great  part,  owing  to  its  more  productive 
districts  having  never  been  explored  by  any  competent  entomo- 
logists. It  nevertheless  possesses  262  genera,  216  of  which  are 
peculiar,  the  others  being  mostly  groups  of  very  wide  range. 
Out  of  such  a  large  number  it  is  difficult  to  select  a  few  as  most 
characteristic,  but  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  distribution  as 
regards  other  regions  may  be  named.  Among  Prionidse,  Tithoes 
is  a, characteristic  Ethiopian  genus.  A  few  species  of  the 
American  genera  Parandra  and  Mallodon  occur  here,  while  the 
North  Temperate  genus  Prionus  is  only  found  in  Madagascar. 
Among  Cerambycidae,  Promeees  is  the  most  characteristic.  The 
American  genera  Oeme  and  Cyrtomerus  occur ;  while  Homalach- 
nvs  and  PhilagcUhes  are  Malayan,  and  Leptocera  occurs  only  in 
Madagascar,  Ceylon,  Austro-Malaya,  and  Australia.  The  Lamiidas 
are  very  fine;  Stemotomis,  TragoeepJiala,  Ceroplesis,  Phryneta, 
Volumnia,  and  Nitocris,  being  very  abundant  and  characteristic. 
Most  of  the  non-peculiar  genera  of  this  family  are  Oriental, 
but  Spalacopsis  and  Acanthoderes  are  American,  while  Teiraglenes 
and  Schcenionta  have  been  found  only  in  East  and  South  Africa 
and  in  Malaya. 

Terrestrial  Mollusea — In  the  extensive  femily  of  the  Helicidao 
or  snails,  13  genera  axe  represented,  only  one  of  which, 
Columna,  is  peculiar.  This  region  is  however  the  metropolis  of 
Achatina,  some  of  the  species  being  the  largest  land-shells 
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known.  Buliininus,  Stenoffyra^  and  Picpa  are  characteristic 
genersu  Bulimus  is  absent,  though  one  species  inhabits  St. 
Helena.  The  operculated  shells  are  not  very  well  represented, 
the  great  family  of  CyclostomidsB  having  here  only  nine  genera, 
with  but  one  peculiar,  Idthidion,  found  in  Madagascar,  Socotm, 
and  Arabia.  None  of  the  genera  appear  to  be  well  represented 
throughout  the  region,  and  they  are  almost  or  quite  absent  from 
West  Africa, 

According  to  Woodward's  Manual  (1868)  West  Africa  has 
about  200  species  of  land-shells.  South  Africa  about  100, 
Madagascar  nearly  100,  Mauritius  about  50.  All  the  islands 
have  their  peculiar  species;  and  are,  in  proportion  to  their 
extent,  much  richer  than  the  continent ;  as  is  usually  the  case. 

T^E  Ethioplajj  Sub-regions. 

It  has  been  already  explained  that  these  are  to  some  extent 
provisional ;  yet  it  is  believed  that  they  represent  generally  the 
primary  natural  divisions  of  the  region,  however  they  may  be 
subdivided  when  our  knowledge  of  their  productions  becomes 
more  accurate. 

7.  The  Hast  African  Sub-region^  (xr  Central  and  Hast  Africa, 

This  division  includes  all  the  open  country  of  tropical  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara,  as  well  as  an  undefined  southern  margin  of 
that  great  desert.  With  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  east  coast  and  the  valleys  of  the  Niger  and  Nile,  it  is  a  vast 
elevated  plateau  from  1,000  to  4,000  feet  high,  hilly  rather  than 
mountainous,  except  the  lofty  table  land  of  Abyssinia,  with 
mountains  rising  to  16,000  feet  and  extending  south  to  the 
equator,  where  it  terminates  in  the  peaks  of  Kenia  and  Kili- 
mandjaro,  18,000  and  20,000  feet  high.  The  northern  portion 
of  this  sub-region  is  a  belt  about  300  miles  wide  between  the 
Sahara  on  the  north  and  the  great  equatorial  forest  on  the  south, 
extending  from  Cape  Verd,  the  extreme  western  point  of  Africa, 
across  the  northern  bend  of  the  Niger  and  Lake  Tchad  to  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia.    The  greater  part  of  this  tract  has  a 
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moderate  elevation.  The  eastern  portion  reaches  from  about  the 
second  cataract  of  the  Nile,  or  perhaps  from  about  the  parallel 
of  20"  K  Latitude,  down  to  about  20°  S.  Latitude,  and  from  the 
east  coast  to  where  the  great  forest  region  commences,  or  to  Lake 
Tanganyika  and  about  the  meridian  of  28''  to  30""  £.  Longitude. 
The  greater  part  of  this  tract  is  a  lofty  plateau. 

The  surface  of  all  this  sub-region  is  generally  open,  covered 
with  a  vegetation  of  high  grasses  or  thorny  shrubs,  with  scat- 
tered trees  and  isolated  patches  of  forest  in  favourable  situations. 
The  only  parts  where  extensive  continuous  forests  occur,  are  on 
the  eastern  and  western  slopes  of  the  great  Abyssinian  plateau, 
and  on  the  Mozambique  coast  from  Zanzibar  to  Sofala.  The 
whole  of  this  great  district  has  one  general  zoological  character. 
Many  species  range  from  Senegal  to  Abyssinia,  others  from 
Abyssinia  to  the  Zambesi,  and  a  few,  as  Mungos  fasciattis  and 
Phacochosrus  oethiopicm,  range  over  the  entire  sub-region,  Fenne- 
cm,  Ictonyx,  and  several  genera  of  antelopes,  characterise  every 
part  of  it,  as  do  many  genera  of  birds.  Coracias  ncevia,  Cory* 
thornis  cyanostigma,  Tockas  naautus,  T,  erythrorhynchas.  Pants 
leucopterus,  Buphaga  africana,  Vidua  paradisea,  are  examples 
of  species,  which  are  found  in  the  Gambia,  Abyssinia  and  South 
East  Africa,  but  not  in  the  West  African  sub-region ;  and  con- 
sidering how  very  little  is  known  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  country  immediately  south  of  the  Sahara,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  these  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
species  really  common  to  the  whole  area  in  question,  and  which 
prove  its  fundamental  unity. 

Although  this  sub-region  is  so  extensive  and  so  generally 
uniform  in  physical  features,  it  is  by  far  the  least  peculiar  part 
of  Africa.  It  possesses,  of  course,  all  those  wide-spread  Ethiopian 
types  which  inhabit  every  part  of  the  region,  but  it  has  hardly 
any  special  features  of  its  own.  The  few  genera  which  are 
peculiar  to  it  have  generally  a  limited  range,  and  for  the  most 
part  belong,  either  to  the  isolated  mountain-plateau  of  Abyssinia 
which  is  almost  as  much  Palsearctic  as  Ethiopian,  or  to  the  woody 
districts  of  Mozambique  where  the  fauna  has  more  of  a  West 
or  South  African  character. 

8  2 
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Mammalia, — ^The  only  forma  of  Mammalia  peculiar  to  this 
sub-region  are  Theropithecus,  one  of  the  Cynopithecidse  confined 
to  Abyssinia ;  Petrodramus  and  Rhynchocyon,  belonging  to  the 
insectivorous  Macroscelididse,  have  only  been  found  in  Mozam- 
bique ;  the  Antelopine  genus  Neotragvs,  from  Abyssinia  south- 
ward ;  Saccostomus  and  Pehmys  genera  of  Muridad  inhabiting 
Mozambique ;  Ederoeeplialvs  from  Abyssinia,  and  HeliopJiobitis 
from  Mozambique,  belonging  to  the  SpalacidsB ;  and  Pectinator 
from  Abyssinia,  belonging  to  the  Octodontidaa.  Cynocephalvs, 
Bhinoccroa,  Camelopardalis,  and  antelopes  of  the  genera  Oryx, 
Cervicapra,  Kobm,  NaTiotragus,  C&phalophus,  Hippotra^gus,  Alee- 
phaluSy  and  Catoblepas,  are  characteristic;  as  well  as  Felis, 
ffycena,  and  numerous  civets  and  ichneumons. 

Birds. — Peculiar  forms  of  birds  are  hardly  to  be  found  here ; 
we  only  meet  with  two — Hypocolius,  a  genus  of  shrikes  in  Abys- 
sinia ;  and  Sfdomiceps,  the  great  boat-billed  heron  of  the  Upper 
Nile.  Yet  throughout  the  country  birds  are  abundant,  and  most 
of  the  typical  Ethiopian  forms  are  well  represented. 

Beptiles, — Of  reptiles,  the  only  'peculiar  forms  recorded  are 
Xenocalamtis,  a  genus  of  snakes,  belonging  to  the  Calamariidse ; 
and  Pythonodipsas,  one  of  the  Dipsadidad,  both  from  the  Zambesi ; 
and  among  lizards,  Pisturus,  one  of  the  Geckotid»,  from  Abys- 
sinia. 

Amphibia  and  Fishes, — There  are  no  peculiar  forms  of  amphibia 
or  of  fresh-water  fishes. 

Insects, — ^Insects  are  almost  equally  unproductive  of  peculiar 
forms.  Among  butterflies  we  have  Abantis,  one  of  the  Hesperidae, 
from  Mozambique ;  and  in  Coleoptera,  2  genera  of  Cicindelidae, 
8  of  Carabidae,  1  or  2  of  Cetoniidae,  and  about  half-a-dozen  of 
Longicoms :  a  mere  nothing,  as  we  shall  see,  compared  with  the 
hosts  of  peculiar  genera  that  characterise  each  of  the  other  sub- 
regions.  Neither  do  land-shells  appear  to  present  any  peculiar 
forms. 

The  fact  that  so  very  few  special  types  characterise  the  exten- 
sive area  now  under  consideration  is  very  noteworthy.  It  justifies 
us  in  uniting  this  large  and  widespread  tract  of  country  as 
forming  essentially  but  one  sub-division  of  the  great  Ethiopian 
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region,  and  it  suggests  some  curious  speculations  as  to  the  former 
history  of  that  region,  a  subject  which  must  be  deferred  to  the 
latter  part  of  this  chapter.  In  none  of  the  other  great  tropical 
regions  does  it  occur,  that  the  largest  portion  of  their  area, 
although  swarming  with  life,  yet  possesses  hardly  any  distinctive 
features  except  the  absence  of  numerous  types  characteristic  of 
the  other  sub-regions. 

Plate  IV. — nivstrating  the  Zoology  of  East  Africa, — ^Although 
this  sub-region  has  so  little  speciality,  it  is  that  which  abounds 
most  in  large  animals,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  representative  of 
AMca  as  regards  zoology.  Some  of  the  most  distinctive  of  African 
animals  range  over  the  whole  of  it,  and  as,  from  recent  explora- 
tions, many  pai-ts  of  this  wide  area  have  been  made  known  to  the 
reading  public,  we  devote  one  of  our  plates  to  illustrate  the 
especially  African  forms  of  life  that  here  abound.  The  antelopes 
represented  are  the  koodoo  {Tragdaphus  strepsiceros)  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  family,  which  ranges  over  all  the  highlands 
of  Africa  from  Abyssinia  to  the  southern  districts.  To  the  left 
is  the  aardvark,  or  earth  pig,  of  North  Eastern  Africa  {Orycteropua 
wthiopicus)  which,  to  the  north  of  the  equator  in  East  Africa, 
represents  the  allied  species  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  These 
Edentata  are  probably  remnants  of  the  ancient  fauna  of  Africa, 
when  it  was  completely  isolated  from  the  northern  continents 
and  few  of  the  higher  types  had  been  introduced.  The  large 
bird  in  the  foreground  is  the  secretary-bird,  or  serpent-killer 
(Serpentarius  reptilivoncs),  which  has  affinities  both  for  the  birds- 
of-prey  and  the  waders.  It  is  common  over  almost  all  the  open 
country  of  Africa,  destroying  and  feeding  on  the  most  venomous 
serpents.  ITie  bird  on  the  wing  is  the  red-billed  promerops 
{Irrisor  erythrorhyTichus),  a  handsome  bird  with  glossy  plumage 
and  coral-red  bill.  It  is  allied  to  the  hoopoes,  and  feeds  on 
insects  which  it  hunts  for  among  the  branches  of  trees.  This 
species  also  ranges  over  a  large  part  of  east  and  central  Africa  to 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Other  species  are  foimd  in  the 
west;  and  the  genus,  which  forms  a  distinct  family,  Irrisorida^,  is 
one  of  the  best  marked  Ethiopian  types  of  birds.  In  the  distance 
is  a  rhinoceros,  now  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  African 
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zoology,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  intruder  into  the  country. 

//.  The  West-African  Sub- region. 

This  may  be  defined  as  the  equatorial-forest  sub-region,  since  it 
comprises  all  that  portion  of  Africa,  from  the  west  coast  inland, 
over  which  the  great  equatorial  forests  prevail  more  or  less  unin- 
terruptedly. These  commence  to  the  south  of  the  Gambia  River, 
and  extend  eastwards  in  a  line  roughly  parallel  to  the  southern 
margin  of  the  great  desert,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  upper 
Nile  and  the  mountains  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the 
basin  of  the  great  lakes  ;  and  southward  to  that  high  but  marshy 
forest-country  in  which  Livingstone  was  travelling  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Its  southern  limits  are  undetermined,  but  are  pro- 
bably somewhere  about  the  parallel  of  ll""  S.  Latitude.^ 

This  extensive  and  luxuriant  district  has  only  been  explored 
zoologically  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  West  coast.  Much,  no 
doubt,  remains  to  be  done  in  the  interior,  yet  its  main  features 
are  sufficiently  well  known,  and  most  of  its  characteristic  types 
of  animal  life  have,  no  doubt,  been  discovered. 

Mammalia, — Several  very  important  groups  of  mammals  are 
peculiar  to  this  sub-region.  Most  prominent  are  the  great 
anthropoid  apes — ^the  gorilla  and  the  chimpanzee — forming  the 
genus  Troglodytes;  and  monkeys  of  the  genera  Myiopithecus 
and  Cercocebus,  Two  remarkable  forms  of  lemurs,  Perodicticus 
and  Arctocebus,  are  also  peculiar  to  West  Africa.  Among  the 
Insectivora  is  Potamogale,  a  semi-aquatic  animal,  forming  a 
distinct  family ;  and  three  peculiar  genera  of  civets  ( Viverridse) 
have  been  described.  Eyomoschus,  a  small,  deer-like  animal, 
belongs  to  the  Tragulidce,  or  chevrotains,  a  family  otherwise 

1  Dr.  Schweinfurth  has  accurately  determined  the  limits  of  the  sub-region 
at  the  point  where  he  crossed  the  watershed  between  the  Nile  tributaries  and 
those  of  the  Shan,  in  ^^  N.  Lat.  and  28^^  E.  Long.  He  describes  a  sudden 
change  in  the  character  of  the  vegetation,  which  to  the  southward  of  this 
point  assumes  a  West-African  character.  Here  also  the  chimpanzee  and 
grey  parrot  first  appear,  and  certain  species  of  plants  only  known  elsewhere 
in  Western  Africa. 
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confined  to  the  Oriental  region ;  and  in  the  squirrel  family  is  a 
curious  genus,  Anomalunis,  which  resembles  the  flying  squirrels 
of  other  parts  of  the  world,  without  being  directly  allied  to  them. 

Birds, — In  this  class  we  find  a  larger  proportionate  number 
of  peculiar  forms.  Hypergerus  and  Alethe,  belonging  to  the 
Timaliidse,  or  babblers,  are  perhaps  allied  to  Malayan  groups ; 
Parinia,  a  peculiar  form  of  tit,  is  found  only  in  Prince's  Island ; 
Ixonotus  is  an  abundant  and  characteristic  form  of  Pycnonotidae; 
Fraseria,  HypodeSy  Cuphopterus,  and  Chaunonotvs,  are  peculiar 
genera  of  shrikes ;  Ficaihartes  is  one  of  the  many  strange  forms 
of  the  crow  family ;  Cinnyricindtcs  is  a  peculiar  genus  of  sun- 
birds  ;  Pholidomis  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Oriental  Dicseidae, 
or  flower-peckers ;  Waldenia  is  a  recently-described  new  form 
of  swallow ;  Ligumtts,  a  finch,  Spermospiga,  a  weaver  bird,  and 
Onychognathus  a  starling,  are  also  peculiar  West  African  genera. 
Coming  to  the  Picariai  we  have  Verreauxia,  a  peculiar  wood- 
pecker ;  three  peculiar  genera  of  barbets  (Megalsemidse) ; 
the  typical  plantain-eaters  (Musophaga) ;  Myioceyx,  a  peculiar 
genus  of  kingfishers ;  while  Berenicornis  is  a  genus  of  crested 
hombiUs,  only  found  elsewhere  in  Malaya.  The  grey  parrots, 
of  the  genus  Fsittactts,  are  confined  to  this  sub-region,  as  are 
two  peculiar  genera  of  partridges,  and  three  of  guinea- 
fowl  We  have  also  here  a  species  of  Fitta,  one  of  the  Ori- 
ental family  of  ground-thrushes ;  and  the  Oriental  paroquets, 
Falccamis,  are  found  here  as  well  as  in  Abyssinia  and  the 
Mascarene  Islands. 

We  thus  find,  both  in  the  Mammalia  and  birds  of  West  Africa, 
a  special  Oriental  or  even  Malayan  element  not  present  in  the 
other  parts  of  tropical  Africa,  although  appearing  again  in 
Madagascar.  In  the  Mammalia  it  is  represented  by  the  anthro- 
poid apes ;  by  Coldbus  allied  to  Semnopithecus,  and  by  Cercocebua 
allied  to  Macacus ;  and  especially  by  a  form  of  the  Malayan 
family  of  chevrotains  (Tragulidae).  The  Malayan  genus  of  otters, 
AonyXy  is  also  said  to  occur  in  West  and  South  Africa.  In 
birds  we  have  special  Oriental  and  Malayan  affinities  in  Alethe, 
Fholidomis,  Berenicornis,  Pitta,  and  Palceoi^nis ;  while  the 
Oiiental  genus  Treron  has  a  wide  range  in  Arrica.    We  shall 
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endeavour  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  special  relation  at 
a  subsequent  stage  of  our  inquiries. 

Plate  K — Biver  Scene  in  West  Africa,  with  Characteristic 
Animals, — Our  artist  has  here  well  represented  the  luxuriance 
and  beauty  of  a  tropical  forest;  and  the  whole  scene  is 
such  as  might  be  witnessed  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the 
rivers  of  equatorial  West  Africa.  On  the  right  we  see  a 
red  river-hog  (Potamoehosrus  penicillattcs),  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  swine  family,  and  highly  characteristic  of  the 
West  African  sub-region.  In  a  tree  overhead  is  the  potto 
{Perodicticus  potto),  one  of  the  curious  forms  of  lemur  con- 
fined to  West  Africa.  On  the  left  is  the  remarkable  Pota- 
mogale  velox,  first  discovered  by  Du  Chaillu, — an  Insectivorous 
animal,  with  the  form  and  habits  of  an  otter.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  river  are  seen  a  pair  of  gorillas  {Troglodytes  gorilla), 
the  lai'gest  of  the  anthropoid  apes. 

The  bird  on  the  wing  is  the  Wliydah  finch  (  Vidtui  paradisea), 
remarkable  for  the  enormous  plumes  with  which  the  tail  of  the 
male  bird  is  decorated  during  the  breeding  season.  The  crested 
bird  overhead  is  one  of  the  beautiful  green  touracos  {Turacus 
Toacrorhynchus),  belonging  to  the  Musophagidse,  or  plantain-eaters, 
a  family  wholly  African,  and  most  abundant  in  the  western 
sub-region, 

BeptUes. — In  this  class  we  find  a  large  number  of  peculiar 
forms  ;  13  genera  of  snakes,  3  of  lizards,  and  2  of  tortoises  being 
confined  to  the  sub-region.  The  snakes  are  Pariaspis,  Elapops, 
and  Prosymna  (Calamariidae),  Bhamnophis,  Herpetethiops,  and 
Orayia  (Colubridae),  Neuderophis  and  Limnophis  (Homalopsidse), 
Siniocephaltis  and  Holurophis  (Lycodontidse) ;  Pelophilus  (Pytho- 
nidae) ;  Mapsoidea  (Elapidae) ;  and  Atheris  (Viperidse).  The 
lizards  are  Dalophia  (Lepidosternida;) ;  Otosaurus  (Scincidae) ; 
Psihdactylus  (Geckotidae).  The  tortoises,  Cinyxis  (TestudinidaB) 
and  Tetrathyra  (Trionichidae). 

Amphibia. — Of  Amphibia,  there  are  2  peculiar  genera  of  tree- 
frogs,  Hylamhatis  and  Hemimantis,  belonging  to  the  Polype- 
(latidae. 
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Here,  too,  we  find  some  interesting  relations  with  the  Oriental 
region  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Neotropical  on  the  other.  The 
snakes  of  the  family  Homalopsidae  have  a  wide  range,  in  America, 
Europe,  and  all  over  the  Oriental  region,  hut  are  confined  to 
West  Africa  in  the  Ethiopian  region.  Dryiophis  (Dryiophidje) 
and  Dipsadoboa  (Dipsadidse)  on  the  other  hand,  are  genera  of 
tropical  America  which  occur  also  in  West  Africa.  The  family 
of  lizards,  Acontiadse,  are  found  in  West  and  South  Africa, 
Ceylon,  and  the  Moluccas.  The  family  of  toads,  Engystomidae, 
in  West  and  South  Africa  and  the  whole  Oriental  region ;  while 
the  Phryniscidas  inhabit  tropical  Africa  and  Java. 

Insects. — ^We  have  here  a  large  number  of  peculiar  genera. 
There  are  10  of  butterflies,  Zachnoptera,  Amphidema,  and  Catuna 
belonging  to  the  Nymphalidse,  while  four  others  are  LycsBnidse. . 
The  genus  Euxanihe  is  common  to  West  Africa  and  Madagascar. 

Of  Coleoptera  there  are  53  peculiar  genera ;  20  are  Carabidae, 
2  Lucanidae,  12  Cetoniidae,  3  Prionidae,  16  Cerambycidae,  and 
34  Lamiidas.  Besides  these  there  are  4  or  5  genera  confined  to 
West  Africa  and  Madagascar. 

Land  Shdls, — West  Africa  is  very  rich  in  land  shells,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  possess  any  well-marked  genera,  although 
several  of  the  smaller  groups  or  sub-genera  are  confined  to  it. 
Helicidae  of  the  genera  Nanina,  Buliminus  and  Achatina  are 
abundant  and  characteristic. 

Islands  of  the  West  African  Sni-region, — The  islands  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  are,  Fernando  Po,  very  near  the  main  land,  with 
Prince's  Island  and  St.  Thomas,  considerably  further  away  to  the 
south-west.  Fernando  Po  was  once  thought  to  be  a  remarkable 
instance  of  an  island  possessing  a  very  peculiar  fauna,  although 
close  to  the  main  land  and  not  divided  from  it  by  a  deep  sea. 
This,  however,  was  due  to  our  having  obtained  considerable 
collections  from  Fernando  Po,  while  the  opposite  coast  was 
almost  unknown.  One  after  another  the  species  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  have  been  found  on  the  continent,  till  it  becomes  prob- 
able, that,  as  in  the  case  of  other  islands  similarly  situated,  it 
contains  no  peculiar  species  whatever.  The  presence  of  nume- 
rous mammalia,  among  which  are  baboons,  lemurs,  Hyrax,  and 
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Anomalvnis,  shows  that  this  island  has  probably  once  been  united 
to  the  continent'. 

Prince's  Island,  situated  about  100  miles  from  the  coast,  has 
no  mammals,  but  between  30  and  40  species  of  birds.  Of  these 
7  are  'pecxxlia.r  SY)ecies,\iz.,Zosteropsficedulina,  C^iplwptems  ^ohmi 
(a  peculiar  genus  of  Sylviidse),  Symplectes  princeps,  Crithagra 
rufilata^  Columha  chlorophoca,  Peristera  principalis,  and  Strix 
thomensis. 

In  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  situated  on  the  equator  about  150 
miles  from  the  coast,  there  are  6  peculiar  species  out  of  30  known 
birds,  viz.,  Scops  lencopsis,  Zosterops  luguhris,  Turdus  olivaceo- 
ftiscvs,  Oriolus  crassirostris,  Symplectes  sancti-thomce  and  Aplopelia 
simplex  ;  also  Strix  thont'^nsis  in  common  with  Prince's  Island. 
The  remainder  are  {^11  found  on  the  adjacent  coasts.  It  is  re- 
markable that  in  Prince's  Island  there  are  no  birds  of  prey,  any 
that  appear  being  driven  off  by  the  parrots  (Psittactis  erithacus) 
that  abound  there ;  whereas  in  St.  Thomas  and  Fernando  Po 
they  are  plentiful 

III,  South-African  Sub-region, 

This  is  the  most  peculiar  and  interesting  part  of  Africa,  but 
owing  to  the  absence  of  existing  barriers  its  limits  cannot  be 
well  defined.  The  typical  portion  of  it  hardly  contains  more 
than  the  narrow  strip  of  territory  limited  by  the  mountain  range 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  while 
in  a  wider  sense  it  may  be  extended  to  include  Mozambique.  It 
may  perhaps  be  best  characterised  as  bounded  by  the  Kalahari 
desert  and  the  Limpopo  river.  It  is  in  the  more  limited  district 
of  the  extreme  south,  that  the  wonderful  Cape  flora  alone  exists. 
Here  are  more  genera  and  species,  and  more  peculiar  types  of 
plants  congregated  together,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe 
of  equal  extent.  There  are  indications  of  a  somewhat  similar 
richness  and  specialization  in  the  zoology  of  this  country;  but 
animals  are  so  much  less  closely  dependent  on  soil  and  climate, 
that  much  of  the  original  peculiarity  has  been  obliterated,  by 
long  continued  interchange  of  species  with  so  vast  an  area  as 
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that  of  Africa  south  of  the  equator.  The  extreme  peculiarity 
and  isolation  of  the  flora  must  not,  however,  be  lost  sight  of,  if 
we  would  correctly  interpret  the  phenomena  afforded  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  animal  life  on  the  African  continent. 

Mammalia, — A  much  larger  number  of  peculiar  forms  of  mam- 
mals are  found  here  than  in  any  of  the  other  sub-regions, 
although  it  is  far  le? s  in  extent  than  either  of  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  continent.  Among  Insectivora  we  have  the 
Chrysochloridse,  or  golden  moles,  consisting  of  two  genera  confined 
to  South  Africa ;  while  the  MacroscelidideB,  or  elephant  shrews, 
are  also  characteristically  South  African,  although  ranging  as  far  as 
Mozambique  and  the  Zambezi,  with  one  outlying  species  in  North 
Africa.  The  Viverridse  are  represented  by  three  peculiar  genera, 
Arida,  Cynictis,  and  Suricata,  The  Camivora  present  some 
remarkable  forms :  Proteles,  forming  a  distinct  family  allied  to 
the  hysenas  and  weasels ;  and  two  curious  forms  of  Canidse — 
Megalotis  (the  long-eared  fox)  and  Lycaon  (the  hyaena-dog),  the 
latter  found  also  in  parts  of  East  Africa.  Hydrogale  is  a 
peculiar  form  of  Mustelidse ;  Pelea  one  of  the  antelopes ;  Den- 
dromySy  Malacothrix,  and  Mystromys  are  peculiar  genera  of  the 
mouse  family  (Muridae) ;  Bathyerges  one  of  the  mole-rats  (Spa- 
lacidae)  ;  Pedetes,  the  Cape-hare,  a  remarkable  form  of  jerboa ;  and 
Petromys,  one  of  the  spiny-rats  (Echimyidse).  The  remarkable 
Oryderopus,  or  earth-pig,  has  one  species  in  South  and  one  in 
North  East  Africa.  We  have  thus  eighteen  genera  of  mammalia 
almost  or  quite  peculiar  to  South  Africa. 

Birds, — These  do  not  present  so  many  peculiar  forms,  yet 
some  are  very  remarkable.  Chcetops  is  an  isolated  genus  of 
thrushes  (Turdidae).  Lioptilus,  one  of  the  fruit-thrushes  (Pycno- 
notidae).  Pogonocichla,  one  of  the  fly-catchers;  Urolesies,  a 
shrike ;  PromeropSy  a  sun-bird ;  Philetcerits  and  Chera,  weaver- 
birds  ;  and  three  peculiar  genera  of  larks — Spizocorys,  ffeterocorys, 
and  Tephrocorys,  complete  the  list  of  peculiar  types  of  Passeres. 
A  wood-pecker,  Qeocolaptes,  is  nearly  allied  to  a  South  American 
genus.  The  Cape-dove,  CEna,  is  confined  to  South  and  East  Africa 
and  Madagascar ;  and  Thalassomis  is  a  peculiar  form  of  duck. 
Several  genera  are  also  confined  to  West  and  South  Africa ; — 
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as  Phyllastrephus  (Pycnonotidse),  SmithoniiB  (Muscicapidse), 
Carvinella  (Laniid£e)  ;  Barbatula  and  Xylohucco  (MegalaBmidae)  ; 
CetUhmochareSj  also  in  Madagascar,  (Cuculidae) ;  Typanistria 
(Columbidae).  Other  remarkable  forms,  though  widely  spread 
over  Africa,  appear  to  have  their  metropolis  here,  as  Colivs  and 
Indicator.  Others  seem  to  be  confined  to  South  Africa  and 
Abyssinia,  as  the  curious  Buphciga  (Stumidss);  and  Apalo- 
derma  (Trogonidse).  Machasrhamphus  (Falconidse)  is  found  only 
in  South-West  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula. . 

Reptiles. — ^There  are  4  peculiar  genera  of  snakes, — Typhline, 
belonging  to  the  blind  burrowing  snakes,  Typhlopidse ;  Lampro- 
phis  (Lycodontidae) ;  Cyrtophis  and  Pcedlophis  (Elapidae),  a 
family  which  is  chiefly  Oriental  and  Australian.  Of  Lizards 
there  are  10  peculiar  genera ;  Monotrophis  (Lepidostemidae),  but 
with  an  allied  form  in  Angola;  Cordylus,  Psevdocordyhcs,  Platy- 
saurus,  Cordylosav/rus,  Pleurostichus,  and  Saurophis,  all  peculiar 
genera  of  ZonuridsB  ;  Chama^saura,  forming  the  peculiar  family 
Chamsesauridae ;  Colopus  and  Bhopitroptts  (Geckotidae), 

Amphibia. — Of  Amphibia  there  are  4  peculiar  genera; 
Schismaderma  (Bufonidae) ;  Brachym^rus  (Engystomidae)  ;  Phry^ 
ndbatrachns  and  Stenorhynchus  (Banidae).  These  last  are  allied 
to  Oriental  genera,  and  the  only  other  EngystomidaB  are  Oriental 
and  Neotropical 

Freslh'water  Fish. — Of  fresh-water  fishes  there  is  1  genus — AIh 
rostomiis — belonging  to  the  carp  family,  peculiar  to  South  Africa, 

Insects. — South  Africa  is  excessively  rich  in  insects,  and  the 
number  of  peculiar  types  surpasses  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
region.    We  can  only  here  summarize  the  results. 

Lepidoptera — Of  butterflies  there  are  7  peculiar  genera ;  2 
belonging  to  the  Satyridae,  1  to  Acraeidee,  3  to  Lycaenidae, 
and  1  to  Hesperidae.  Zeritis  (Lycaenidae)  is  also  characteristic 
of  this  sub-region,  although  1  species  occurs  in  West  Africa. 

Colcoptera. — These  are  very  remarkable.  In  the  family  of 
CicindelidaB,  or  tiger-beetles,  we  have  the  extraordinary  Manticora 
and  Platychile,  fonning  a  sub-family,  whose  nearest  allies  are  in 
North  America ;  as  well  as  Ophryodera  and  Bromica,  the  latter 
an  extensive  genus,  which  ranges  as  far  north  as  Mozambique 
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and  Lake  NgamL  Another  genus  of  this  family,  Jansenia,  is 
common  to  South  Africa  and  South  India. 

In  the  large  family  of  Carabidae,  or  ground-beetles,  there  are 
17  peculiar  South  African  genera,  the  most  important  being 
Crepidogaster,  Hytrichopus,  Arsinoe,  and  Piesda.  Three  others — 
Eunostus,  Olyphodadyla,  and  Megalonychus — are  common  to 
South  Africa  and  Madagascar  only.  There  is  also  a  genus  in 
conmion  with  Java,  and  one  with  Australia. 

Of  Lucanidse,  or  stag-beetles,  there  are  3  peculiar  genera ;  of 
Cetoniidfie,  or  rose-chafers,  14 ;  and  of  Buprestidse,  2. 

In  the  great  family  of  Longicoms  there  are  no  less  than  67 
peculiar  genera — an  immense  number  when  we  consider  that  the 
generally  open  character  of  the  country,  is  such  as  is  not  usually 
well  suited  to  this  group  of  insects.  They  consist  of  5  peculiar 
genera  of  PrionidaB,  25  of  Cerambycidse,  and  37  of  Lamiidee. 

Summary  of  South-African  Zoology, — Summarizing  these  re- 
sults, we  find  that  South  Africa  possesses  18  4)eculiar  genera  of 
Mammalia,  12  of  Birds,  18  of  Reptiles,  1  of  Fishes,  7  of  Butter- 
flies, and  107  of  the  six  typical  families  of  Coleoptera.  Besides 
this  large  amount  of  speciality  it  contains  many  other  groups, 
which  extend  either  to  West  Africa,  to  Abyssinia,  or  to  Mada- 
gascar only,  a  number  of  which  are  no  doubt  to  be  referred  as 
originating  here.  We  also  find  many  cases  of  direct  affinity  with 
the  Oriental  region,  and  especially  with  the  Malay  districts,  and 
others  with  Australia ;  and  there  are  also  less  marked  indica- 
tions of  a  relation  to  America. 

Atlantic  Islands  of  the  Ethiopian  Begion.  St.  Helena, — The 
position  of  St.  Helena,  about  1,000  miles  west  of  Africa  and  16® 
south  of  the  equator,  renders  it  difficult  to  place  it  in  either  of 
the  sub-regions ;  and  its  scanty  fauna  has  a  general  rather  than 
any  special  resemblance  to  that  of  Africa.  The  entire  destruc- 
tion of  its  luxuriant  native  forests  by  the  introduction  of  goats 
which  killed  all  the  young  trees  (a  destruction  which  was  nearly 
completed  two  centuries  ago)  must  have  led  to  the  extermination 
of  most  of  the  indigenous  birds  and  insects.  At  present  there  is 
no  land  bird  that  is  believed  to  be  really  indigenous,  and  but  one 
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wader,  a  small  plover  {jEyialitis  sanctcB-helence)  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  island,  but  closely  allied  to  African  species.  Numerous 
imported  birds,  such  as  canaries,  Java  sparrows,  some  African 
finches,  guinea-fowls,  and  partridges,  are  now  wild.  There  are 
no  native  butterflies,  but  a  few  introduced  species  of  almost 
w^orld-wide  range.  The  only  important  remnant  of  the  original 
fauna  consists  of  beetles  and  land  shells.  The  beetles  are  the 
more  numerous  and  have  been  critically  examined  and  described 
by  Mr.  T.  V.  WoUaston,  whose  researches  in  the  other  Atlantic 
islands  are  so  well  known. 

Coleoptera  of  St.  Helena. — Omitting  those  beetles  which  get 
introduced  everywhere  through  man's  agency,  there  are  59  species 
of  Coleoptera  known  from  St.  Helena ;  and  even  of  these  there 
are  a  few  widely  distributed  species  that  may  have  been  intro- 
duced by  man.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  confine  ourselves 
almost  wholly  to  the  species  peculiar  to  the  island,  and,  therefore, 
almost  certainly  forming  part  of  the  endemic  or  original  fauna. 
Of  these  we  find  that  10  belong  to  genera  which  have  a  very 
wide  range,  and  thus  aflford  no  indication  of  geographical  afl&nity ; 
2  belong  to  genera  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Pal«earctic 
fauna  {Beinbidium,  Longitarsus) ;  3  to  African  genera  {Adorettu% 
Sdobivs,  Aspidomorpha)  ]  and  two  species  of  Calosoma  are  most 
allied  to  African  species.  There  are  also  4  African  species, 
which  may  be  indigenous  in  St.  Helena.  The  peculiar  genera, 
7  in  number,  are,  however,  the  most  interesting.  We  have  first 
HaplathoraXj  a  large  beetle  allied  to  GaraJbus  and  CWfo^owa,  though 
of  a  peculiar  type.  This  may  be  held  to  indicate  a  remote 
Palsearctic  affinity.  Mdissixcs,  one  of  the  Dynastidse,  is  allied  to 
South  African  forms.  Micraxylobius,  one  of  the  Cossonides  (a 
sub-family  of  Curculionidse)  is  the  most  important  genus,  com- 
prising as  it  does  13  species.  It  is,  according  to  Mr.  Wollaston, 
an  altogether  peculiar  type,  most  allied  to  Pentarthrum,  a  genus 
found  in  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  and  the  south  of  England,  and 
itself  very  isolated.  Nesiotes,  another  genus  of  Curculionidse, 
belongs  to  a  small  group,  the  allied  genera  forming  which  inhabit 
Europe,  Madeira,  and  Australia.  A  third  peculiar  and  isolated 
genus  is  Trachyphlceasoma.    The  Anthribid®  are  represented  by 
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2  genera,  Notioocenus  and  HomctocUray  which  are  altogether 
peculiar  and  isolated,  and  contain  9  species.  Thus  no  less  than 
27  species,  or  more  than  half  of  the  undoubtedly  indigenous 
beetles,  belong  to  5  peculiar  and  very  remarkable  genera  of 
Ehyncophora. 

It  appears  from  this  enumeration,  that  the  peculiar  species  as 
a  whole,  exhibit  most  aflBnity  to  the  Ethiopian  fauna ;  next  to 
the  South  European  fauna ;  and  lastly  to  that  of  the  islands  of 
the  North  Atlantic ;  while  there  is  such  a  large  amount  of  pecu- 
liarity in  the  most  characteristic  forms,  that  no  special  geogra- 
phical affinity  can  be  pointed  out. 

LanA  Shells, — These  consist  of  about  a  dozen  living  species,  and 
about  as  many  extinct  found  in  the  surface  soil,  and  probably 
exterminated  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  The  genera  are 
Sucdnea,  Zoniies,  Helix,  Bulimus,  JPupa,  and  AcAatina,  The 
Bulimi  (all  now  extinct  but  one)  comprise  one  large,  and 
several  small  species,  of  a  peculiar  type,  most  resembling  forms 
now  inhabiting  South  America  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
Zonites  is  chiefly  South  European,  but  the  other  genera  are  of 
wide  range,  and  none  are  peculiar  to  the  island. 

The  marine  shells  are  mostly  Mediterranean,  or  West  Indian 
species,  with  some  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  only  4  or  5  species 
being  peculiar  to  the  island. 

Tristan  cPAcunha. — ^This  small  island  is  situated  nearly  mid- 
way between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  mouth  of  the  La 
Plata,  but  it  is  rather  nearer  Africa  than  America,  and  a  little 
nearer  still  to  St  Helena.  An  island  so  truly  oceanic  and  of  whose 
productions  so  little  is  known,  cannot  be  placed  in  any  region, 
and  is  only  noticed  here  because  it  comes  naturally  after  St.  Helena. 
It  is  known  to  possess  three  peculiar  land  birds.  One  is  a  thrush 
{Nesodchia  eremita)  whose  exact  affinities  are  not  determined ; 
the  other  a  small  water-hen  (Gallimda  tiesiotis)  allied  to  our 
native  species,  but  with  shorter  and  softer  wings,  which  the  bird 
does  not  use  for  flight.  A  finch  of  tjie  genus  Crithagra  shows 
African  affinities  ;  while  another  recently  described  as  Nesospiza 
aeuvJux  (Joum.  fur  Om.  1873,  p.  154)  forms  a  new  genus  said  to 
resemble  more  nearly  some  American  forms. 
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The  only  known  land-shells  are  2  peculiar  species  of  Balea,  a 
genus  only  found  elsewhere  in  Europe  and  Brazil 

IV,  Madagc^sear  and  the  Masearene  Islands,  or  the  Malagasy 

Svi-region. 

This  insular  sub-region  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  zoo- 
logical districts  on  the  globe,  bearing  a  similar  relation  to  Africa 
as  the  Antilles  to  tropical  America,  or  New  Zealand  to  Australia, 
but  possessing  a  much  richer  fauna  than  either  of  these,  and  in 
some  respects  a  more  remarkable  one  even  than  New  Zealand. 
It  comprises,  besides  Madagascar,  the  islands  of  Mauritius, 
Bourbon,  and  Eodriguez,  the  Seychelles  and  Comoro  islands. 
Madagascar  itself  is  an  island  of  the  first  class,  being  a  thousand 
miles  long  and  about  250  miles  in  average  width.  It  lies 
parallel  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  near  the  southern  tropic,  and  is 
separated  by  230  miles  of  sea  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, although  a  bank  of  soundings  projecting  from  its  western 
coast  reduces  this  distance  to  about  160  miles.  Madagascar  is 
a  mountainous  island,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  consists 
of  open  elevated  plateaus ;  but  between  these  and  the  coast  there 
intervene  broad  belts  of  luxuriant  tropical  forests.  It  is  this 
forest-district  which  has  yielded  most  of  those  remarkable  types 
of  animal  life  which  we  shall  have  to  enumerate;  and  it  is 
probable  that  many  more  remain  to  be  discovered  As  all  the 
main  features  of  this  sub-region  are  developed  in  Madagascar, 
we  shall  first  endeavour  to  give  a  complete  outline  of  the  feuna 
of  that  country,  and  afterwards  show  how  far  the  surrounding 
islands  partake  of  its  peculiarities. 

Maminalia, — The  fauna  of  Madagascar  is  tolerably  rich  in 
genera  and  species  of  mammalia,  although  these  belong  to  a  very 
limited  number  of  families  and  orders.  It  is  especially  charac- 
terized by  its  abimdance  of  Lemuridse  and  Insectivora ;  it  also 
possesses  a  few  peculiar  Camivora  of  small  size ;  but  most  of 
the  other  groups  in  which  Africa  is  especially  rich — apes  and 
monkeys,  lions,  leop8U*ds  and  hyaenas,  zebras,  giraffes,  antelopes, 
elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  and  even  porcupines  and  squirrels, 
are  wholly  wanting.    No  less  than  40  distinct  families  of  land 
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mammals  are  represented  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  only  11  of 
which  occur  in  Madagascar,  which  also  possesses  3  families 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  genera  of 
Mammalia  as  yet  known  to  inhabit  the  island : — 


PRIMATES. 

INSECTIVORA. 

LEMURID2B. 

Cbntbtida 

IndrisiuaB.                         Sp«cie«. 
Indrii ...        6 

Lemurinsb. 

Lemur 15 

HavaUmur     2 

Microcebus     4 

CmUtes           

HemicenteUs 

Ericulus          

OryzoricUs      

Echinops         

SpeciM. 
2 
2 
...        2 
1 
3 

5 

SORICIDJE. 

LepiUmur       

2 

Sorex 

1 

Chiromtid^ 

CARNIVORA. 

Chiromys        

1 

Crtptoproctid^, 

1 

BATS— (Chiroptera). 

VlVSRRlDiE. 

PTSBOPIDiB. 

Fossa 

2 

PteropuB         

2 

Oalidia            

OcUidictis        

3 

2 

Rhinolophidjb. 

Eupleres          

1 

RhinolophuB  .'. 

1 

UNGULATA. 

SUIDJB. 

Vespbrtilionida 

Potamochoerus 

1 

Yespertilio       

TapnozouB       

1 
1 

RODENTIA. 

MURIDJB. 

Nesamys         

1 

NOCTILIONIDA 

Hypogeomys 

1 

Nyctinomus 

1 

Brachytarsomys 

1 

We  have  here  a  total  of  12  families,  27  genera,  and  65  species 
of  Mammals ;  3  of  the  families  and  20  of  the  genera  (indicated 
by  italics)  being  peculiar.  All  the  species  are  peculiar,  except 
perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  wandering  bats.  Bemains  of  a  Hip* 
popotamus  have  been  found  in  a  sub-fossil  condition,  showing 
that  this  animal  probably  inhabited  the  island  at  a  not  very 
remote  epoch. 

The  assemblage  of  animals  above  noted  is  remarkable,  and 
seems  to  indicate  a  very  ancient  connection  with  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Africa,  before  the  apes,  ungulates,  and  felines  had  entered 
it.    The  lemurs,  which  are  here  so  largely  developed,  are  repre- 
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seated  by  a  single  group  in  Africa,  with  two  peculiar  forms  on 
the  West  coast.  They  also  re-appear  under  peculiar  and  isolated 
forms  in  Southern  India  and  Malaya,  and  are  evidently  but  the 
remains  of  a  once  wide-spread  group,  since  in  Eocene  times  they 
inhabited  North  America  and  Europe,  and  very  probably  the 
whole  northern  hemisphere.  The  Insectivora  are  another  group 
of  high  antiquity,  widely  scattered  over  the  globe  under  a 
number  of  peculiar  forms ;  but  in  no  equally  limited  area  repre- 
sented by  so  many  peculiar  types  as  in  Madagascar.  South  and 
West  Africa  are  also  rich  in  this  order. 

The  Camivora  of  Madagascar  are  mostly  peculiar  forms  of 
Viverridffi,  or  civets,  a  family  now  almost  confined  to  the 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental  regions,  but  which  was  abundant  in 
Europe  during  the  Miocene  period. 

The  Potarmchcerus  is  a  peculiar  species  only,  which  may  be 
pei'haps  explained  by  the  unusual  swimming  powers  of  swine, 
and  the  semi-aquatic  habits  of  this  genus,  leading  to  an  immi- 
gration at  a  later  period  than  in  the  case  of  the  other  Mammalia, 
The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  small  Hippopotamus,  which 
was  coeval  with  the  great  Struthious  bird  iBpiomis. 

Bodents  are  only  represented  by  three  peculiar  forms  of 
MuridfiB,  but  it  is  probable  that  others  remain  to  be  discovered. 

Birds, — Madagascar  is  exceedingly  rich  in  birds,  «uid  espe- 
cially in  remarkable  forms  of  Passeres.  No  less  than  88  genera 
and  111  species  of  land-birds  have  been  discovered,  and  every 
year  some  additions  are  being  made  to  the  list.  The  African 
families  of  Passeres  are  almost  all  represented,  only  two  being 
absent — Parida  and  FringillidaB,  both  very  poorly  represented  in 
Africa  itselfc  Among  the  Picarise,  however,  the  case  is  very 
different,  no  less  than  7  families  being  absent,  viz. — ^Picidee, 
or  woodpeckers ;  IndicatoridsB,  or  honey-guides ;  Megalsemidse, 
or  barbets ;  Musophagidse,  or  plantain-eaters ;  Coliidae,  or  colies; 
Bucerotidse,  or  hombUls ;  and  Irrisoridae,  or  mockers.  Three  of 
these  are  peculiar  to  Africa,  and  all  are  well  represented  there, 
so  that  their  absence  from  Madagascar  is  a  very  remarkable  fact. 
The  number  of  peculiar  genera  in  Madagascar  constitutes  one  of 
the  main  features  of  its  ornithology,  and  many  of  these  are  so 
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isolated  that  it  is  very  diflScult  to  classify  them,  and  they 
remain  to  this  day  a  puzzle  to  ornithologists.  In  order  to 
exhibit  clearly  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  bird-fauna  of 
this  island,  we  shall  first  give  a  list  of  all  the  peculiar  genera ; 
another,  of  the  genera  of  which  the  species  only  are  peculiar ; 
and,  lastly,  a  list  of  the  species  which  Madagascar  possesses 
in  common  with  the  African  continent 

GsNEBA  OF  Birds  peculiar  to  Madaqascar,  or  found  elsewhere 

ONLT  IN  THE  MaSCARENE  ISLANDS. 


STLVlIDiE, 

1.  Bemieria        

2.  ElliBia            

3.  Mystaconiis 

4.  Eroessa           

6.  Genrasia         

Species. 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Sturnid^ 

19.  Euryceros  (?) 

20.  Hartlaubia    ... 

21.  Falculla 

PAICTID-fi. 

8peci68. 

1 
1 
1 

TlHAUID^ 

6.  Oxylabes        

2 

22.  Philepitta     ... 

CUCULIDA 

1 

ClNCLID^  (?). 

7.  Mesites           

1 

23.  Coua 

24.  Cochlothrauates 

9 
1 

SiTTIDiB. 

a  Hypherpt*      

1 

LEPTOSOHIDiB. 

25.  LeptOBomus  ... 

1 

PrCNONOTID-E  (?) 

9.  Tylas 

Oriolidje. 

10.  Artomia        

11.  Cyanolanius 

Musoicapid^ 

12.  Newtonia      

13.  Pseudobias 

1 

3 
1 

1 
1 

CoRAOIIDiE. 

26.  Atelomis 

27.  Brachypteracias 

28.  Geobiastes    ... 

PsiTTACIDiE. 

29.  Coracopsis.    ... 

CoLUMBIDiB. 

30.  AUctramas   ... 

...           2S 
1 
1 

2 
1 

LANIIDiE. 

14.  CalicaHcus  (?) 

16.  Vanga           

1 
4 

Tetraonid-s. 

31.  Margaroperdix 

1 

Neotariniid^ 

16.  Neodrepanis 

1 

Falconid^ 

32.  Nisoidee 

33.  Eutriorchis   ... 

1 

1 

HlRUNDINIDiB. 

17.  Phedina        

1 

Total  species  of  peculiar  genera    60 

PLOCEIDiE. 

18.  NeUcurvius 

1 

^^TORNITHIDA  (extlBCt). 

34.  -^pyomis     ... 

1 

T  2 
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Ethiopian  or  Oriental  Genera  which  are  represented  in 
Madagascar  bt  peculiar  species. 


TURDlD-fi. 

L  BessoDorois    ... 

Sylviid-e. 

2.  AcFoocphalus ... 

3.  Coptychus  (Or.) 

4.  Pratincola 

PrCNONOTIDiE. 

5.  Hypsipetes  (Or.) 

6.  Audropadus    ... 

CAMPEPHAQIPAi. 

7.  Campephaga  ... 

DlCRnRID.£. 

8.  Dicrunis 

Mn8CICAPIDJS. 

9.  Tchitrea 

LANIIDiE. 

10.  Lftniarius 

Nectariniidje. 

11.  Nectarinia     ... 

PLOCEIIDiE. 

12.  Foudia 

13.  Hypargos 

14.  Spermeotes   ... 

Alaudidjs. 

15.  Mirafra 

MOTACILLID^ 

16.  Motacilla 

CuCULIDiK. 

17.  Ceuthmocliares 

18.  CentropuB     ... 

19.  Cucolus 

CORACIIDJB. 

20.  Eurystomtu  ... 


Species.       AlcSDINIDJB. 

^  21.  CoiythorQis  .. 

22.  Ispidina 

Upupidjb. 

23.  Upupa  (?)     .. 

CAPRIMnLOID.S. 

24  Caprimalgus 

Ctpselidjb. 

25.  OypBeluB 

26.  Chaetara 

PsiTTACIDuE. 

27.  Poliopsitta    . 

COLUMBID^ 

28.  Treron 

29.  Colamba 

30.  Turtur 

Pteroclida. 

31.  Pterocles 

Tetraonid^e. 

32.  Francoliniu  .. 

Phasianidjb. 

33.  Numida 

TURNICIDiE. 

34.  Tumiz 

Faloonid^ 

36.  PolyboToides 

36.  Circus 

37.  Astur... 

38.  Accipiter 

39.  Bateo... 

40.  HaliffietUB 

41.  Pemis 

42.  Baza  ... 
1             43.  CerchneiB 


species. 
1 
1 
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Strioid£. 

44.  Athene 

45.  Scops 

BALLID.S. 

46.  RaIIu8 

47.  PoTzana 

ScOLOPACIDiE. 

48.  Gallinago 


Species. 
I 
1 


PlaTALEIDJS.                                Species. 
49.  Ibis 1 

PODICIPIDiB. 

60.  Podiceps       1 

Total  peculiar  species  of  Eth.   )  g^ 
or  Or.  genera  / 


Spscies  of  Birds  common  to  Madagascar  and  Africa  or  Asia. 


1.  Cisticola  cursitans. 

2.  Conrus  scapulatus. 

3.  Crithagra  canicollis. 

4.  Merops  superciliosus. 

5.  Collocalia  faciphaga. 

6.  CEna  capensis. 


7.  Aplopelia  tympanistria. 

8.  Falco  minor. 

9.  Falco  concolor. 

10.  MHyus  segyptius. 

11.  Milvu^  uiij^rRDs. 

12.  Strix  flanmiea. 


These  three  tables  show  us  an  amount  of  speciality  hardly  to 
be  found  in  the  birds  of  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  Out  of 
111  land-birds  in  Madagascar,  only  12  are  identical  with  species 
inhabiting  the  adjacent  continents,  and  most  of  these  belong  to 
powerful-winged,  or  wide-ranging  forms,  which  probably  now 
often  pass  from  one  country  to  the  other.  The  peculiar  species 
— 49  land-birds  and  7  waders,  or  aquatics — are  mostly  well- 
marked  forms  of  African  genei*a.  There  are,  however,  several 
genera  (marked  by  italics)  which  have  Oriental  or  Palaearctic 
aCBnities,  but  not  African,  viz. — Copsychvs,  Hypsipetes,  Hypherpes, 
AledrcBnas,  and  Margaroperdix,  These  indicate  a  closer  ap- 
proximation to  the  Malay  countries  than  now  exists. 

The  table  of  33  peculiar  genera  is  of  great  interest  Most  of 
these  are  well-marked  forms,  belonging  to  families  which  are 
fully  developed  in  Africa;  though  it  is  singular  that  not 
one  of  the  exclusively  African  families  is  represented  in 
any  way  in  Madagascar.  Others,  however,  are  of  remote  or 
altogether  doubtful  affinities.  Sittida  is  Oriental  and  Pahearctic, 
but  not  Ethiopian.  Oxylabes  and  Mystacomis  are  of  doubtful 
afSnities.  Artamia  and  Cyanolanius  still  more  so,  and  it  is 
quite  undecided  what  family  they  belong  to.  Calicalicus  is 
almost  equally  obscure.  NeodrepaniSy  one  of  the  most  recent 
discoveries,  seems  to  connect  the  Ncctariniidae  with  the  Pacific 
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Depanididae.  Euryceros  is  a  complete  puzzle,  having  been 
placed  -with  the  hornbills,  the  starlings,  or  as  a  distinct  family. 
Falculia  is  an  exceedingly  aberrant  form  of  starling,  long  thought 
to  be  allied  to  Irrisor.  Philepitta,  forming  a  distinct  family, 
(Paictidae),  is  most  remarkable  and  isolated,  perhaps  with  remote 
South  American  affinities.  Leptosoma  is  another  extraordinary 
form,  connecting  the  cuckoos  with  the  rollers.  Atdomis, 
Brdchypteradas,  and  Oeobiastes,  are  terrestrial  rollers,  with  the 
form  and  colouring  of  Pitta.  So  many  perfectly  isolated  and 
remarkable  groups  are  certainly  nowhere  else  to  be  found ;  and 
they  fitly  associate  with  the  wonderful  aye-aye  {Chiromys), 
the  insectivorous  Centetidse,  and  carnivorous  Cryptoproda 
among  the  Mammalia.  They  speak  to  us  plainly  of  enormous 
antiquity,  of  long-continued  isolation ;  and  not  less  plainly  of 
a  lost  continent  or  continental  island,  in  which  so  many,  and 
various,  and  peculiarly  organized  creatures,  could  have  been 
gradually  developed  in  a  connected  fauna,  of  which  we  have 
here  but  the  fragmentary  remains. 

Plaie  VL — Illustrating  the  characteristic  feaiures  of  the 
Zoology  of  Madagascar. — ^The  lemurs,  which  form  the  most 
prominent  feature  in  the  zoology  of  Madagascar,  being  com- 
paratively well-known  from  the  numerous  specimens  in  our 
zoologiccd  gardens ;  and  good  figures  of  the  Insectivorous  genera 
not  being  available,  we  have  represented  the  nocturnal  and 
extraordinary  aye-aye  (Chiromys  madagascariensis)  to  illustrate 
its  peculiar  and  probably  very  ancient  mammalian  fauna ;  while 
the  river-hogs  in  the  distance  (Potamochosrus  edrvardsii)  allied  to 
African  species,  indicate  a  later  immigration  from  the  main- 
land than  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  other  Mammalia.  The 
peculiar  birds  being  far  less  generally  known,  we  have  figured 
three  of  them.  The  largest  is  the  Euryceros  prevosti,  here  classed 
with  the  starlings,  although  its  remarkable  bill  and  other  pecu- 
liarities render  it  probable  that  it  should  form  a  distinct  family. 
Its  colours  are  velvety  black  and  rich  brown  with  the  bill  of  a 
pearly  grey.  The  bird  beneath  (Vanga  cvrvirostris)  is  one  of  the 
peculiar  Madagascar  shrikes  whose  plumage,  variegated  with 
green-black  and  pure  white  is  very  conspicuous ;  while  that  in 
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the  right  hand  comer  is  the  Leptosoma  discolor,  a  bird  whicli 
appears  to  be  intermediate  between  such  very  distinct  families 
as  the  cuckoos  and  the  rollers,  and  is  therefore  censidered  to 
form  a  family  by  itself.  It  is  a  coppery-green  above  and  nearly 
white  beneath,  with  a  black  bill  and  red  feet  The  fan-shaped 
plant  on  the  left  is  the  traveller's  tree  {Urania  spedosa),  one  of 
the  peculiar  forms  of  vegetation  in  this  marvellous  island. 

Reptiles. — ^These  present  some  very  curious  features,  compara- 
tively few  of  the  African  groups  being  represented,  while  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  Eastern  and  even  of  American 
fonns.  Beginm'ng  with  the  snakes,  we  find,  in  the  enormous 
family  of  Colubridae,  none  of  the  African  types ;  but  instead  of 
them  three  genera — Herpetodryas,  PhUodryas,  and  Heterodon — 
only  found  elsewhere  in  South  and  North  America.  The 
Psammophidae,  which  are  both  African  and  Indian,  are  repre- 
sented by  a  peculiar  genus,  Mimophis.  The  Dendrophidae  are 
represented  by  AhcetiUla,  a  genus  which  is  both  African  and 
American.  The  Dryiophidae,  which  inhabit  all  the  tropics  but 
are  most  developed  in  the  Oriental  region,  are  represented  by 
a  peculiar  genus,  Langaha.  The  tropical  Pythonidse  are  repre- 
sented by  another  peculiar  genus,  Sanzinia.  The  Lycodontidse 
and  Viperidse,  so  well  developed  in  Africa,  are  entirely  absent. 

The  lizards  are  no  less  remarkable.  The  Zonuridae,  abun- 
dantly developed  in  Africa,  are  represented  by  one  peculiar 
genus,  Cicigna.  The  wide-spread  Scincidae  by  another  peculiar 
genus,  Pygomeles.  The  African  Sepsidae,  are  represented  by  three 
genera,  two  of  which  are  African,  and  one,  Amphiglossus,  peculiar. 
The  Acontiadae  are  represented  by  a  species  of  the  African  genus 
Acontias.  Of  Scincidae  there  is  the  wide-spread  Euprepes,  The 
Sepidae  are  represented  by  the  African  genera  Seps  and  Sedates. 
The  Geckotidae  are  not  represented  by  any  purely  African 
genera,  but  by  Phyllodactylus,  which  is  American  and  Aus- 
tralian ;  Hemiddctylus,  which  is  spread  over  all  the  tropics ;  by 
two  peculiar  genera;  and  by  Uroplatis,  Oeckolypis,  and  Phelsuma, 
confined  to  Madagascar,  Bourbou,  and  the  Andaman  Islands. 
The  AgamidaB,  which  are  mostly  Oriental  and  are  represented  in 
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Africa  by  the  single  genus  Agama,  have  here  three  peculiar 
gen(5ra,  Tracheloptychiis,  Cfialarodon,  and  Hoplurus.  Lastly,  the 
American  Iguanidae  are  said  to  be  represented  by  a  species  of  the 
South  American  genus  Ophirus.  The  classification  of  Eeptiles 
is  in  such  an  unsettled  state  that  some  of  these  determinations 
of  affinities  are  probably  eiToneous;  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  corrections  which  may  be  required  will  materially  affect  the 
general  bearing  of  the  evidence,  as  indicating  a  remarkable 
amount  of  Oriental  and  American  relationship. 

The  other  groups  are  of  less  interest.  Tortoises  are  repre- 
sented by  two  African  or  wide-spread  genera  of  Testudinidse, 
Testvdo  and  CheTsina,  and  by  one  peculiar  genus,  Pyxis;  and 
there  are  also  two- African  genera  of  Chelydidie. 

The  Amphibia  are  not  very  well  known.  They  appear  to  be 
confined  to  species  of  the  wide-spread  Ethiopian  and  Oriental 
genera — Hylarana,  Polypedates,  and  Pappia  (Polypedatidse) ; 
and  Pyodcephcdiis  (Ranidse). 

Freshr-tocUer  Fishes, — These  appear  to  be  at  present  almost 
unknown.  When  carefully  collected  they  will  no  doubt  furnish 
some  important  facts. 

Tlte  Mascarene  Islands, 

The  various  islands  which  surround  Madagascar — Bourbon, 
Mauritius,  Kodriguez,  the  Seychelles,  and  the  Comoro  Islands 
— all  partake  in  a  considerable  degree  of  its  peculiar  fauna, 
wliile  having  some  special  features  of  their  own. 

Indigenous  Mammalia  (except  bats)  are  probably  absent  from 
all  these  islands  (except  the  Comoros),  although  Lemur  and  Cen- 
tttes  are  given  as  natives  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius.  They  have, 
however,  perhaps  been  introduced  from  Madagascar.  Lemur 
mayottensis,  a  peculiar  species,  is  found  in  the  Comoro  Islands, 
where  a  Madagascar  species  of  Viverra  also  occurs. 

Bourbon  and  Mauritius  may  be  taken  together,  as  they  much 
resemble  each  other.  They  each  possess  species  of  a  peculiar 
genus  of  Campephagidae,  or  caterpillar  shrikes,  Oxynotus;  while 
the  remarkable  Fregilupus,  belonging  to  the  starling  family, 
inhabits  Bourbon,  if  it  is  not  now  extinct.     They  also  have 
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peculiar  species  of  PrcUincola,  HypsipeteSy  Fhedina,  Tchitrea, 
Zosterops,  Foudia,  Collocalia,  and  Coracopsis  ;  while  Mauritius  has 
a  very  peculiar  form  of  dove  of  the  sub-genus  Trocaza ;  an  Alec- 
trcenas^  extinct  within  the  last  thirty  years  ;  and  a  species  of  the 
Oriental  genus  of  parroquets,  Pcdceomis.  The  small  and  remote 
island  of  Rodriguez  has  another  Palceomis,  as  well  as  a  peculiar 
Foudia,  and  a  Drymaca  of  apparently  Indian  aflSnity. 

Coming  to  the  Seychelle  Islands,  far  to  the  north,  we  find  the 
only  mammal  an  Indian  species  of  bat  (Pteropus  edwardsit).  Of 
the  twelve  land-birds  all  but  one  are  peculiar  species,  but  all  belong 
to  genera  found  also  in  Madagascar,  except  one — a  peculiar  species 
of  PtdcBomis,  This  is  an  Oriental  genus,  but  found  also  in  several 
Mascarene  Islands  and  on  the  African  continent.  A  species  of 
black  parrot  (Coracopsis  harklayi)  and  a  weaver  bird  of  peculiar 
type  (Foudia  seychellarum)  show,  however,  a  decided  connection 
with  Madagascar.  There  are  also  two  peculiar  pigeons — a  short- 
winged  Turtur  and  an  Alectramas. 

Most  of  the  birds  of  the  Comoro  Islands  are  Madagascar  spe- 
cies, only  two  being  African.  Five  are  peculiar,  belonging  to  the 
genera  Nectarinia,  Zosterops,  Dicrurus,  Foudia,  and  Alectrcenas. 

Reptiles  are  scarce.  There  appear  to  be  no  snakes  in  Mauri- 
tius and  Bourbon,  though  some  African  species  are  said  to  be 
found  in  the  Seychelle  Islands.  Lizards  are  fairly  represented. 
Mauritius  has  CryptoblephartLS,  an  Australian  genus  of  Gymno- 
pthalmidse ;  Hemidactylus  (a  wide-spread  genus) ;  Percpus 
(Oriental  and  Australian) — both  belonging  to  the  Geckotidae. 
Bourbon  has  Heieropus,  a  Moluccan  and  Australian  genus  of 
Scincidse;  Phelsuma  (Geckotidse),  and  Ghamdeo.hoih  found  also 
in  Madagascar ;  as  well  as  Pyxis,  one  of  the  tortoises.  The 
Seychelles  have  Theconyx,  a  peculiar  genus  of  Geckotidse,  and 
Chameleo.  Gigantic  land-tortoises,  which  formerly  inhabited 
most  of  the  Mascarene  Islands,  now  only  survive  in  Aldabra,  a 
small  island  north  of  the  Seychelles.  These  will  be  noticed 
again  further  on.  Amphibia  seem  only  to  be  recorded  from  the 
Seychelles,  where  two  genera  of  tree-frogs  of  the  family  Poly- 
pedatidse  are  found;  one  (Megalixalvs)  peculiar,  the  other 
(Bappia)  found  also  in  Madagascar  and  Africa. 
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The  few  insect  groups  peculiar  to  these  islands  will  be  noted 
when  we  deal  with  the  entomology  of  Madagascar. 

ExtiTvctfawia  of  the  Mascarene  Islands  and  Madagascar. — Before 
quitting  the  vertebrate  groups,  we  must  notice  the  remarkable 
birds  which  have  become  extinct  in  these  islands  little  more 
than  a  century  ago.  The  most  celebrated  is  the  dodo  of  the 
Mauritius  {Didus  inqptus),  but  an  allied  genus,  PezophapSy  in- 
habited Rodriguez,  and  of  both  of  these  almost  perfect  skeletons 
have  been  recovered.  Other  species  probably  existed  in  Bourbon. 
Remains  of  two  genera  of  flightless  rails  have  also  been  found, 
AphaTuipteryx  and  Erythroma^chus ;  and  even  a  heron  (Ardea 
megacepJiala)  which  was  short-winged  and  seldom  flew ;  while 
in  Madagascar  there  lived  a  gigantic  Struthious  bird,  the 
jSpyomis.  Some  further  details  as  to  these  extinct  forms  will 
be  found  under  the  respective  families,  Dididae,  Eallidae,  and 
jEpyomithidas,  in  the  fouHh  part  of  this  work ;  and  their  bear- 
ing on  the  past  history  of  the  region  will  be  adverted  to  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  chapter.  Dr.  Gunther  has  recently  dis- 
tinguished five  species  of  fossil  tortoises  from  Mauritius  and 
Rodriguez, — all  of  them  quite  different  from  the  living  species 
of  AldabrEL 

Insects. — ^The  butterflies  of  Madagascar  are  not  so  remarkable 
as  some  other  orders  of  insects.  There  seems  to  be  only  one 
peculiar  genus,  ffeteropsis  (Satyridae).  The  other  genera  are 
African,  Leptonmra  being  confined  to  Madagascar  and  South 
Africa.  There  are  some  fine  PapUios  of  unconmion  forms.  The 
most  interesting  lepidopterous  insect,  however,  is  the  fine  diurnal 
moth  {Urania),  as  aU  the  other  species  of  the  genus  inhabit 
tropical  America  and  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

The  Coleoptera  have  been  better  collected,  and  exhibit  some 
very  remarkable  aftinities.  There  is  but  one  peculiar  genus  of 
Cicindelidae,  Pog(mostoma,  which  is  allied  to  the  South  American 
genus,  CtenosUmm.  Another  genus,  Peridexia,  is  common  to 
Madagascar  and  South  America.  None  of  the  important  African 
genera  are  represented,  except  HurymorpJia ;  vfhile  Meglaomma 
is  common  to  Madagascar  and  the  Oriental  region. 

In  the  Oarabidse  we  have  somewhat  similar  phenomena  on  a 
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wider  scale.  Such  large  and  important  African  genera  as 
Polyhvrma  and  Anthia,  are  absent ;  but  there  are  four  genera 
in  common  with  South  Africa,  and  two  with  West  Africa ;  while 
three  others  are  as  much  Oriental  as  African.  One  genus, 
IHsiriffTis,  is  wholly  Oriental ;  and  another,  ffomalosoma,  Aus- 
tralian. ColpodeSy  well  developed  in  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  is 
Oriental  and  South  American.  Of  the  peculiar  genera,  SphcBTo- 
Btylis  has  South  American  affinities ;  Microchila,  Oriental ;  the 
others  being  related  to  widely  distributed  genera. 

The  Lucanidae  are  few  in  number,  and  all  have  African  affini- 
ties. Madagascar  is  very  rich  in  Cetoniidse,  and  possesses  20 
peculiar  genera.  Bothrorhina,  and  three  other  genera  belonging 
to  the  Ichnostama  group,  have  wholly  African  relations.  Dory- 
scelis  and  Chromoptila  are  no  less  clearly  allied  to  Oriental 
genera.  A  series  of  eight  peculiar  genera  belong  to  the  Schizo- 
rhinidae,  a  family  the  bulk  of  which  are  Australian,  while  there  are 
only  a  few  African  forms.  The  remaining  genera  appear  to  have 
African  affinities,  but  few  of  the  peculiarly  African  genera  are 
represented.    Glycvphana  is  characteristic  of  the  Oriental  region. 

The  Buprestidae  of  Madagascar  consist  mainly  of  one  large 
and  peculiar  genus,  Polybothris,  allied  to  the  almost  cosmopolite 
Psiloptera.  Most  of  the  other  genera  are  both  Ethiopian  and 
Oiiental;  but  Polycesta  is  mainly  South  American,  and  the 
remarkable  and  isolated  genus  Sponsor  is  confined  to  the 
Mauritius  with  a  species  in  Celebes  and  New  Guinea. 

The  Longicoms  are  numerous  and  interesting,  there  being  no 
less  than  24  peculiar  genera.  Two  of  the  genera  of  PrionidsB 
are  very  isolated,  while  a  third,  Closterus,  belongs  to  a  group 
which  is  Malayan  and  American. 

Of  the  Cerambycidae,  Philematinm  ranges  to  Africa  and  the 
West  Indies ;  Leptocera  is  only  found  eastward  in  Ceylon  and 
the  New  Hebrides ;  while  Evporus  is  African.  Of  the  peculiar 
genera,  2  are  of  African  type ;  3  belong  to  the  Leptura  group, 
which  are  mostly  Palsearctic  and  Oriental,  with  a  few  in 
South  Africa ;  while  PhUocalocera  is  allied  to  a  South  American 
genus. 

Among  the  Lamiidae  there  are  several  wide-ranging  and  7 
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African  genera ;  but  Coptops  is  Oriental,  and  the  Oriental 
Praonetha  occurs  in  the  Comoro  Islands.  Among  the  peculiar 
genera  several  have  African  afiBnities,  but  Tropidema  belongs  to 
a  group  which  is  Oriental  and  Australian ;  Oqpsis  is  found  also 
in  the  Pacific  Islands ;  MythergcUes,  Sidemus,  and  Coedamcea,  are 
allied  to  Malayan  and  American  genera. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Insect-fauna  of  Madagascar. — Taking 
the  insects  as  a  whole,  we  find  the  remarkable  result  that  their 
affinities  are  largely  Oriental,  Australian,  and  South  American : 
while  the  African  element  is  represented  chiefly  by  special 
South  African  or  West  African  forms,  rather  than  by  such  as 
are  widely  spread  over  the  Ethiopian  region.^  In  some 
families — ^as  Cetoniidse  and  Lamiidae — the  African  element 
appears  to  preponderate ;  in  others — as  Cicindelidse — the  South 
American  affinity  seems  strongest;  in  CarabidsB,  perhaps  the 
Oriental;  while  in  Buprestidae  and  Cerambycidse  the  African 
and  foreign  elements  seem  nearly  balanced.  We  must  not  im- 
pute too  much  importance  to  these  foreign  alliances  among 
insects,  because  we  find  examples  of  them  in  every  country  on 
the  globe.  The  reason  they  are  so  much  more  pronounced  in 
Madagascar  may  be,  that  during  long  periods  of  time  this  island 
has  served  as  a  refuge  for  groups  that  have  been  dying  out  on 
I  the  great  continents;  and  that,  owing  to  the  numerous  de- 
ficiencies of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  in  the  series  of  vertebrata 
in  Australia  and  South  America,  the  same  groups  have  often 
been  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  all  these  countries  as  well 
as  in  Madagascar.  It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  these  pecu- 
liarities in  the  Malagasy  and  Mascarene  insect-fauna  are  but  ex- 
aggerations of  a  like  phenomenon  on  the  mainland.  Africa  also 
has  numerous  affinities  with  South  America,  with  the  Malay 
coimtries,  and  with  Australia ;  but  they  do  not  bear  anything  like 
so  large  a  proportion  to  the  whole  fauna,  and  do  not,  therefore, 
attract  so  much  attention.  The  special  conditions  of  existence 
and  the  long-continued  isolation  of  Madagascar,  will  account  for 
much  of  this  difference ;  and  it  will  evidently  not  be  necessary 

^  There  are  also  some  special  resemblances  between  the  plants  of  Mada- 
gascar and  South  Africa,  according  to  Dr.  Kirk. 
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to  introduce,  as  some  writers  are  disposed  to  do,  a  special  land 
connection  or  near  approach  between  Madagascar  and  all  these 
countries,  independently  of  AMca;  except  perhaps  in  the  case 
of  the  Malay  Islands,  as  will  be  discussed  further  on. 

Land-shells. — Madagascar  and  the  adjacent  islands  are  all 
rich  in  land-shells.  The  genera  of  Helicidae  are  Vitrina,  Helix, 
Achatina,  Columna  (peculiar  to  Madagascar  and  West  Africa), 
BtUiminus,  Cionella  (chiefly  Oriental  and  South  American,  but 
not  African),  Fupa,  Streptaxis,  and  Succinea.  Among  the  Oper- 
culata  we  have  Tmncatella  (widely  scattered,  but  not  African)  ; 
Cydotvs  (South  American,  Oriented,  and  South  African) ;  Cydo- 
pharus  (mostly  Oriental,  with  a  few  South  African) ;  Leptopoma 
(Oriental) ;  Megalofnastoma  (Malayan  and  South  American) ; 
lAthidion  (peculiar  to  Madagascar,  Socotra,  and  South-West 
Arabia) ;  Otopoma  (with  the  same  range,  but  extending  to  West 
India  and  New  Ireland) ;  Cydostomus  (widely  spread  but  not 
African)  ;  and  Omphcdotropis  (wholly  Oriental  and  Australian). 
We  thus  find  the  same  general  features  reproduced  in  the  land- 
shells  as  in  the  insects,  and  the  same  remarks  will  to  a  great 
extent  apply  to  both.  The  classification  of  the  former  is,  how^ 
ever,  by  no  means  so  satisfactory,  and  we  have  no  extensive 
and  accurate  general  catalogues  of  shells,  like  those  of  Lepi- 
doptera  and  Coleoptera,  which  have  furnished  us  with  such 
valuable  materials  for  the  comparison  of  the  several  faunas. 

On  the  probable  Pad  History  of  the  Ethiopian  Begion. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  great  zoological  regions  of  the  earth 
present  us  with  problems  of  greater  difficulty  or  higher 
interest  than  the  Ethiopian.  We  find  in  it  the  evidence  of 
several  distinct  and  successive  faunas,  now  intermingled ;  and  it 
is  very  difficult,  with  our  present  imperfect  knowledge,  to  form 
an  adequate  conception  of  how  and  when  the  several  changes 
occurred.  There  are,  however,  a  few  points  which  seem  suffi- 
ciently dear,  and  these  afford  us  a  secure  foundation  in  our 
endeavour  to  comprehend  the  rest. 

Let  us  then  consider  what  are  the  main  facts  we  have  to 
account  for. — 1.  In  Continental  Africa,  more  especially  in  the  south 
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and  west,  we  find,  along  with  much  that  is  peculiar,  a  number  of 
genera  showing  a  decided  Oriental,  and  others  with  an  equally 
strong  South  American  affinity;  this  latter  more  particularly  show- 
ing itself  among  reptiles  and  insects.  2.  Ail  over  Africa,  but  more 
especially  in  the  east,  we  have  abundance  of  large  ungulates  and 
felines — antelopes,  giraffes,  buffaloes,  elephants,  and  rhinoceroses, 
with  lions,  leopards,  and  hysenas,  aU  of  types  now  or  recently 
found  in  India  and  Western  Asia.  3.  But  we  also  have  to  note 
the  absence  of  a  number  of  groups  which  abound  in  the  above- 
named  countries,  such  as  deer,  bears,  moles,  and  true  pigs ;  while 
camels  and  goats — characteristic  of  the  desert  regions  just  to 
the  north  of  the  Ethiopian — are  equally  wanting.  4.  There  is 
a  wonderful  unity  of  type  and  want  of  speciality  in  the  vast 
area  of  our  first  sub-region  extending  from  Senegal  across  to  the 
east  coast,  and  southward  to  the  Zambezi;  while  West  Africa  and 
South  Africa  each  abound  in  peculiar  types.  5.  We  have  the 
extraordinary  fauna  of  Madagascar  to  account  for,  with  its 
evident  main  derivation  from  Africa,  yet  wanting  all  the  larger 
and  higher  Afirican  forms ;  its  resemblances  to  Malaya  and  to 
South  America;  and  its  wonderful  assemblage  of  altogether 
peculiar  typea 

Here  we  find  a  secure  starting-point,  for  we  are  sure  that 
Madagascar  must  have  been  separated  from  Africa  before  the 
assemblage  of  large  animals  enumerated  above,  had  entered 
it.  Now,  it  is  a  suggestive  fact,  that  all  these  belong  to  types 
which  abounded  in  Europe  and  India  about  the  Miocene  period. 
It  is  also  known,  from  the  prevalence  of  Tertiary  deposits  over 
the  Sahara  and  much  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Northern  India, 
that  during  early  Tertiary  times  a  continuous  sea  from  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  to  the  British  Isles  completely  cut  off  all  land  com- 
mimication  between  Central  and  Southern  Africa  on  thq^one 
side,  and  the  great  continent  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  on  the 
other.  When  Africa  was  thus  isolated,  its  fauna  probably  had  a 
character  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  South  America  at  the 
same  period.  Most  of  the  higher  types  of  mammalian  life  were 
absent,  while  lemurs,  Edentates,  and  Insectivora  took  their  place. 
At  this  period  Madagascar  was  no  doubt  united  with  Africa, 
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and  helped  to  form  a  great  southern  continent  which  must  at  one 
time  have  extended  eastward  as  far  as  Southern  India  and 
Ceylon ;  and  over  the  whole  of  this  the  lemurine  type  no  doubt 
prevailed. 

During  some  portion  of  this  period,  South  Temperate  Africa 
must  have  had  a  much  greater  extension,  perhaps  indicated  by 
the  numerous  shoals  and  rocks  to  the  south  and  east  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  by  the  Crozets  and  Kerguelen  Islands 
further  to  the  south-east.  This  would  have  afforded  means  for 
that  intercommunion  with  Western  Australia  which  is  so  clearly 
marked  in  the  flora,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  the  insects  of  the 
two  countries ;  and  some  such  extension  is  absolutely  required 
for  the  development  of  that  wonderfully  rich  and  peculiar 
temperate  flora  and  fauna,  which,  now  crowded  into  a  narrow 
territory,  is  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  of  the  organic  world. 

During  this  early  period,  when  the  great  southern  continents 
— South  America,  Africa,  and  Australia — ^were  equally  free  from 
the  incursions  of  the  destructive  felines  of  the  north,  the 
Struthious  or  ostrich  type  of  birds  was  probably  developed  into 
its  existing  forms.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that 
these  three  continents  were  at  any  time  united,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  distribution  of  these  great  terrestrial  birds ;  as 
this  may  have  arisen  by  at  least  two  other  easily  conceiv- 
able modes.  The  ancestral  Struthious  type  may,  like  the 
Marsupial,  have  once  spread  over  the  larger  portion  of  the  globe ; 
but  as  higher  forms,  especially  of  Carnivora,  became  developed, 
it  would  be  exterminated  everjrwhere  but  in  those  regions 
where  it  was  free  from  their  attacks.  In  each  of  these  it  would 
develope  into  special  forms  adapted  to  surrounding  conditions;  and 
the  large  size,  great  strength,  and  excessive  speed  of  the  ostrich, 
may  have  been  a  comparatively  late  development  caused  by  its 
exposure  to  the  attacks  of  enemies  which  rendered  such  modi- 
fication necessary.  This  seems  the  most  probable  explanation 
of  the  distribution  of  Struthious  birds,  and  it  is  rendered  almost 
certain  by  the  discovery  of  remains  of  this  order  in  Europe  in 
Eocene  deposits,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  an  ostrich  among  the 
fossils  of  the  Siwalik  hills ;  but  it  is  just  possible,  also,  that  the 
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ancestral  type  may  have  been  a  bird  capable  of  flight,  and  that 
it  spread  from  one  of  the  three  southern  continents  to  the  others 
at  the  period  of  tlieir  near  approach,  and  more  or  less  completely 
lost  the  power  of  flight  owing  to  the  long  continued  absence 
of  enemies. 

During  the  period  we  have  been  considering,  the  ancestors  of 
existing  apes  and  monkeys  flourished  (as  we  have  seen  in 
Chapter  VI.)  along  the  whole  southern  shores  of  the  old  False- 
arctic  continent;  and  it  seems  likely  that  they  first  entered 
Africa  by  means  of  a  land  connection  indicated  by  the  extensive 
and  lofty  plateaus  of  the  Sahara,  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Tunis 
and  reaching  to  a  little  north-west  of  Lake  Tchad;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  type  may  have  entered.  This 
will  account  for  the  curious  similarity  between  the  higher  faunas 
of  West  Africa  and  the  Indo-Malay  sub-region,  for  owing  to  the 
present  distribution  of  land  and  sea  and  the  narrowing  of  the 
tropical  zone  since  Miocene  times,  these  are  now  the  only 
lowland,  equatorial,  forest-clad  countries,  which  were  in  connec- 
tion with  the  southern  shores  of  the  old  Palaearctic  continent  at 
the  time  of  its  greatest  luxuriance  and  development.  This 
western  connection  did  not  probably  last  long,  the  junction  that 
led  to  the  greatest  incursion  of  new  forms,  and  the  complete 
change  in  the  character  of  the  African  fauna,  having  apparently 
been  effected  by  way  of  Syria  and  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea  at 
a  somewhat  later  date.  By  this  route  the  old  South-Palaearctic 
fauna,  indicated  by  the  fossils  of  Pikermi  and  the  Siwalik  Hills, 
poured  into  Africa;  and  finding  there  a  new  and  favourable 
country,  almost  wholly  unoccupied  by  large  Mammalia,  increased 
to  an  enormous  extent,  developed  into  new  forms,  and  finally 
overran  the  whole  continent. 

Before  this  occurred,  however,  a  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  geography  of  Africa.  It  had  gradually  diminished  on  the 
south  and  east;  Madagascar  had  been  left  isolated;  while  a 
number  of  small  islands,  banks,  and  coral  reefs  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  alone  remained  to  indicate  the  position  of  a  once  extensive 
equatorial  land.  The  Mascarene  Islands  appear  to  represent 
the  portion  which  separated  earliest,  before  any  camivora  had 
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reached  the  country;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  total 
exemption  from  danger,  that  several  groups  of  birds  altogether 
incapable  of  flight  became  developed  here,  culminating  in  the 
huge  and  unwieldy  Dodo,  and  the  more  active  Aphanapteryx. 
To  the  same  cause  may  be  attributed  the  development,  in  these 
islands,  of  gigantic  land-tortoises,  far  surpassing  any  others  now 
living  on  the  globe.    They  appear  to  have  formerly  inhabited 
Mauritius,    Bourbon,    and    liodriguez,    and    perhaps    all   the 
other  Mascarene  islands,  but  having  been  recklessly  destroyed, 
now  only  survive  in  the  small  uninhabited  Aldabra  islands 
north  of  the   Seychelle  group.      The  largest  living  specimen 
(5^  feet  long)  is  now  in  our   Zoological  Gardens.    The  only 
other  place  where  equally  large  tortoises  (of  an  allied  species) 
are  found,  is  the  Galapagos  islands,  where  they  were  equally  free 
from  enemies  till  civilized  man  came  upon  the  scene ;  who,  partly 
by  using  them  for  food,  partly  by  the  introduction  of  pigs,  which 
destroy  the  eggs,  has  greatly  diminished  their  numbers   and 
size,  and  will  probably  soon  wholly  exterminate  them.    It  is  a 
curious  fact,  ascertained  by  Dr.  Gunther,  that  the  tortoises  of 
the  Galapagos  are  more  nearly  related  to  the  extinct  tortoises  of 
Mauritius  than  is  the  living  tortoise  of  Aldabra.     This  would 
imply  that  several  distinct  groups  or  sub-genera  of  I'esiudo  have 
had  a  wide  range  over  the  globe,  and  that  some  of  each  have 
survived  in  very  distant  localities.     This  is  rendered  quite  con- 
ceivable by  the  known  antiquity  of  the  genus  Testvdo,  which 
dates  back  to  at  least  the  Eocene  formation  (in  North  America) 
with  very  little  change  of  form.     These  sluggish  reptiles,  so 
long-lived  and  so  tenacious  of  life,  may  have  remained   un- 
changed,  while   every  higher   animal  type   around  them  has 
become  extinct  and  been  replaced  by  very  different  forms ;  as 
in  the  case  of  the  living  Emys  tectum,  which  is  the  sole  survivor 
of  the  strange  SiwaUk  fauna  of  the  Miocene  epoch.    The  ascer- 
tained history  of  the  genus  and  the  group,  thus  affords  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  close  affinity  of  the  gigantic  tortoises 
of  Mauritius  and  the  Galapagos. 

The  great  island  of  Madagascar  seems  to  have  remained  longer 
united  with  Africa,  till  some  of  the  smaller  and  more  active 
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carnivora  had  reached  it;  and  we  consequeutly  find  there,  no 
wliolly  terrestrial  form  of  bird  but  the  gigantic  and  powerful 
^pijomis,  well  able  to  defend  itself  against  such  enemies.  As 
already  intimated,  we  refer  the  South  American  element  in 
Madagascar,  not  to  any  special  connection  of  the  two  countries 
independently  of  Africa,  but  to  the  preservation  there  of  a 
number  of  forms,  some  derived  from  America  through  Africa, 
others  of  once  almost  cosmopolitan  range,  but  which,  owing  to  the 
severer  competition,  have  become  extinct  on  the  African  con- 
tinent, while  they  have  continued  to  exist  under  modified  forms 
in  the  two  other  countries. 

The  depths  of  all  the  great  oceans  are  now  known  to  be  so 
profound,  that  we  cannot  conceive  the  elevation  of  their  beds 
above  the  surface  without  some  corresponding  depression  else- 
where. And  if,  as  is  probable,  these  opposite  motions  of  the 
earth's  crust  usually  take  place  in  parallel  bands,  and  are  to 
some  extent  dependent  on  each  other,  an  elevation  of  the  sea 
bed  could  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  the  submergence  of  large  tracts 
of  existing  continents;  and  this  is  the  more  likely  to  occur  on 
account  of  the  great  disproportion  that  we  have  seen  exists 
between  the  mean  height  of  the  land  and  the  mean  depth  of  the 
ocean.  Keeping  this  principle  in  view,  we  may,  with  some 
probability,  suggest  the  successive  stages  by  which  the  Ethiopian 
region  assumed  its  present  form,  and  acquired  the  striking 
peculiarities  that  characterise  its  several  sub-regions.  During 
the  early  period,  when  the  rich  and  varied  temperate  flora  of  the 
Cape,  and  its  hardly  less  peculiar  forms  of  insects  and  of  low  type 
mammalia,  were  in  process  of  development  in  an  extensive 
south  temperate  land,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  whole  of 
the  east  and  much  of  the  north  of  Africa  was  deep  sea.  At  a 
later  period,  when  this  continent  sank  towards  the  south  and 
east,  the  elevation  may  have  occurred  which  connected  Mada- 
gascar with  Ceylon ;  and  only  at  a  still  later  epoch,  when  the 
Indian  Ocean  had  again  been  formed,  did  central,  eastern,  and 
northern  Africa  gradually  rise  above  the  ocean,  and  eflfect  a 
connection  with  the  great  northern  continent  by  way  of  Abys- 
sinia  and   Arabia.     And  if  this  last  change   took  place  with 
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tolerable  rapidity,  or  if  the  elevatory  force  acted  from  the  north 
towards  the  south,  there  would  l>e  a  new  and  unoccupied 
territory  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  immigrants  from  the 
north,  together  with  a  few  from  the  south  and  west.  The  more 
highly-organised  types  from  the  great  northern  continent,  how- 
ever, would  inevitably  prevail ;  and  we  should  thus  have 
explained  the  curious  uniformity  in  the  fauna  of  so  large  an 
area,  together  with  the  absence  from  it  of  those  pecuh'ar 
Ethiopian  types  which  so  abundantly  characterise  the  other 
three  sub-regions. 

We  may  now  perhaps  see  the  reason  of  the  singular  absence  from 
tropical  Africa  of  deer  and  bears ;  for  these  are  both  groups 
which  live  in  fertile  or  well- wooded  countries,  whereas  the  line 
of  immigration  from  Europe  to  Africa  was  probably  always,  as 
now,  to  a  great  extent  a  dry  and  desert  tract,  suited  to  antelopes 
and  large  felines,  but  almost  impassable  to  deer  and  bears.  We 
find,  too,  that  whereas  remains  of  antelopes  and  giraffes  abound 
in  the  Miocene  deposits-  of  Greece,  there  were  no  deer  (which 
are  perhaps  a  somewhat  later  development) ;  neither  were  there 
any  bears,  but  numerous  forms  of  Felidae,  Viverridse,  Mustelidie, 
and  ancestral  forms  of  Hycena,  exactly  suited  to  be  the 
progenitors  of  the  roost  prevalent  types  of  modem  African 
Zoology. 

There  appears  to  have  been  one  other  change  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  Africa  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  that  requires  notice. 
The  rather  numerous  cases  of  close  similarity  in  the  insect 
forms  of  tropical  Africa  and  America,  seem  to  indiaite  some 
better  means  of  transmission,  at  a  not  very  remote  epoch,  than 
now  exists.  The  vast  depth  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  absence  of 
any  corresponding  likeness  in  the  vertebrate  fauna,  entirely 
negative  the  idea  of  any  union  between  the  two  countries; 
but  a  moderate  extension  of  their  shores  towards  each  other  is 
not  improbable,  and  this,  with  large  islands  in  the  place  of  the 
Cape  Verd  group,  St.  Paul's  Eocks,  and  Fernando  Noronha,  to 
aflford  resting  places  in  the  Atlantic,  would  probably  suffice  to 
explain  the  amount  of  similarity  that  actually  exists. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  geology  and  palaeontology  of  Africa 
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being  so  scanty,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  attempt  any  more 
detailed  explanation  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  existing  fauna. 
The  sketch  now  given  in,  it  is  believed,  founded  on  a  sufficient 
basis  of  facts  to  render  it  not  only  a  possible  but  a  probable 
account  of  what  took  place ;  and  it  is  something  gained  to  be 
able  to  show,  that  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  peculiarities  and 
anomalies  of  so  remarkable  a  fauna  as  that  of  the  Ethiopian 
r^ion,  can  be  accounted  for  by  a  series  of  changes  of  physical 
geography  during  the  tertiary  epoch,  which  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered extreme,  or  in  any  way  unlikely  to  have  occurred. 
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TABLES   OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

In  drawing  up  these  tables  showing  the  distribution  of  various 
classes  of  animals  in  the  Ethiopian  Begion,  the  following  sources 
of  information  have  been  chiefly  relied  on,  in  addition  to  the 
general  treatises,  monographs,  and  catalogues,  used  for  the  Fourth 
Part  of  this  work  : — 

Mammalia, — Blanford's  Abyssinia  ;  Peters's  Mozambique  ; 
Heuglin  and  Schweinfurth  for  North  East  Africa ;  Grandidier 
Schlegel,  &c.,  for  Madagascar;  the  local  lists  given  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Murray;  numerous  papers  by  Fraser,  Gray,  Kirk, 
Miyart,  Peters,  Sclater,  and  Speke;  and  a  MS.  list  of  Bovidad 
from  Sir  Victor  Brooke. 

Birds. — ^Finsch  and  Hartlaub  for  East  Africa;  Heuglin  for 
North-East  Africa;  Blanford  for  Abyssinia;  Layard  for  South 
Africa ;  Hartlaub  for  West  Africa ;  Dohm  for  Princes  Island ; 
Andersson  for  Damaraland ;  and  papers  by  Gumey,  Hartlaub, 
Kirk,  Newton,  Peters,  Sharpe,  Sclater,  Schlegel,  and  Pollen 
and  a  MS.  list  of  Madagascar  Birds  from  Mr.  Sharpe. 
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TABLE  I. 
FAMILIES  OF  ANIMALS  INHABITING  THE  ETHIOPIAN  REGION. 

Explanation. 

Names  in  italics  show  families  peculiar  to  the  region. 

Names  inclosed  thus  ( )  barely  enter  the  region,  and  are  not  considered  properly 

to  belong  to  it.  . 

Numbers  are  not  consecutive,  but  correspond  to  those  in  Tart  IV. 


Onler  and  Family. 


Sub-regioDS. 


MAMMALIA. 
Primates. 

1.  Simiidse 

2.  Seranopithecidae 

3.  Cynopithecidae 
6.    LiemuridiB 

8.  Chiromyidoe  ... 

Cheiuoptera. 

9.  Pteropidae      ... 

11.  Rhinolophidaj 

12.  VespertuionidflB 

13.  Noctilionidae... 

Insectivora. 
15.  Macroscelididae 

17.  ErinaceidBB    ... 

18.  CenUtidcB 

19.  Potamogalidoi 

20.  ChrysodUoridcs 

22.  Soricidffi 

Carnivora. 

23.  Felid.Tj    

24.  CryptoproctidoD 
26.  ViverridflB 

26.  ProUUdcB 

27.  HyajnidfiB 

28.  Canidee  ... 

29.  Mustelidae 
83.  Otariidse... 

Cetacea. 
36  to  il. 

Si  REN  I  A. 

42.  ManatiJffi 

Unoulata. 

43.  Equidse  ... 


1i  2  , 5  d 


1^ 


Range  beyond  tlic  R^on. 


Oriental 

Oriental 

Orientfil,  Palaearctic 

Oriental 


Oriental,  Australian 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

Cosmopolite 

All  Tropical  regions 


South  Palaearctic 
Palsearctic,  Oriental 
Greater  Antilles 


All  regions  but  Australian  and  Neotropical 

All  regions  but  Australian 

Oriental,  S.  Palsearctic 

S.  Palaearctic,  India 
Almost  cosmopolite 
All  regions  but  Australian 
All  temperate  regions 

Ocean  iA3 

Neotropical,  Oriental,  Australian 

i  Palaearctic 
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Sub-ivfeiona. 

1 

Order  and  Family. 

II 

< 

West 
Africa. 

1    South" 
1  Africa. 

^1 

Range  U-yoiuI  the  Region. 

45.  RhinocerotidaB 



'  

Oriental 

46.  Hiiipopotamidoc 

47.  Suidae     

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite ;  cxcl.  Australia 

49.  TragiilidiB      ... 

-  — 

Oriental 

61.  Camelopardidoc 

— 

— 

52.  Bovidae 

— 

— 

— 

All  regions  but  Neotrop.  and  Australian 

PROBOSCIDEA. 

53.  Elephantidae... 

— 

— 

— 

Oriental 

Hyuacoidea. 

54.  Hyracidffi 

— 

— 

— 

Syria 

Rodentia. 

. 

55.  Muridne 

— 



1 

Cosmopolite  ;  cxtl.  Oceania 

56.  SpalacidaB      ... 

57.  Dipodidffi       ... 







Palajarctic,  Oriental 







Palfearctic,  Nearctic 

58.  Myoxidse 

61.  Sciuridae 







Palfearctic 

— 

— 

— 

All  regions  but  Australian 

64.  OctodontidflB ... 

— 

N.  Africa,  Neotropical 

65.  Echimyidffi    ... 

— 

— 

Neotropical 

67.  Hystricida    ... 

— 

— 

— 

S.  Palaearctic,  Oriental 

70.  Leporid» 

— 

— 

All  regions  but  Australian 

Edentata. 

72.  Manididap      ... 





i 

Oriental 

74.  OrycUrojyodidic      — 

—     ' 

BIRDS. 

Passeres. 

1.  Turdidaj — 

1  

Almost  Cosmopolite 

2.  Sylviidce 

8.  Timaliida*      ... 

— 

—  1  —  ,  —    Cosmopolite 

— 

—  '  —     —    Oriental,  Australian 

6.  Cinclidce?      ... 

1  —  1  Widely  scattered 

6.  Troglodytidaj 

— 

— 

—  1       i 

Almost  Cosmojwlite 

9.  Sittidae 

1 1 

Palajarctic,  Onental,  Australian 

10.  ParidflB 

— 

—           1 

All  regions  but  Australian 

13.  PycnonotidaB... 

— 







Oriental 

14.  Oriolidae 

— 

— 

— 



Oriental,  Australian 

15.  Campephagidae 

16.  Dicnindae 

— 



— 



Oriental,  Australian 

— 







Oriental,  Australian 

17.  Muscicapidaj... 

— 

— 

— 



The  Eastern  Hemifiphere 

19.  Tianiidre 

— 

— 

— 

— 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  North  America 

20.  Corddffi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

23.  Nectariniidse... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Oriental,  Australian 

24.  Dicffiidae 

— 







Oriental,  Australian 

30.  Hirundinidse... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmoi)olite 

33.  Fringillidae    ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite,  except  Australian  region 

84.  Ploccidte 

— 

— 

— 



Oriental,  Australian 

85.  Stiimidse 

— 

—    1 

Eastern  Hemisphere 

37.  Alaudidai 

—  1 

— 

—  ; 

— 

Eastern  Hemisphere  and  Nyrtli  AnicricJi 
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Order  and  Family. 


88.  MotacillidsB  ... 

47.  Pittidae 

48.  Faiclidcs 

PiCABlJB. 

6L  Picidw    

62.  YuDgids 

68.  Indicatoridse... 

64.  Megalsemidse... 

66.  MusophagidoR 

67.  CWtitte 

68.  Cuculidffi 

69.  Leptosomidce ... 
62.  Coraciidfe 

68.  MeropidiB 

66.  Trogonidse  ... 

67.  AlcedinidfiB  ... 

68.  BucerotidiB  ... 

69.  Upupidm 

70.  IrriioridcB  ... 
78.  CapriiDulgidn 
74.  CypselidfiB  ... 

PSITTACI. 

78.  Palffiomithidie 
81.  Psittacidfld     ... 

COLITMBJS. 

84.  Colnmbidse    ... 
86.  Dididx 

Gallinjb. 

86.  PteroclidflB  ... 

87.  Tetraonid^e  ... 

88.  PhasiaDida  ... 

89.  Tumicide  ... 

ACCIPTTBES. 

94.  Yaltaridie     ... 

96.  Falconid»     ... 

96.  SerperUariidcB 

97.  Pandionidn  ... 

98.  Strigidn 

Gralue. 

99.  RalHdie 
100.  ScolopacidfiB.., 

103.  Parridffi 

104.  Glareolidoe  .. 
106.  Charadriide 


Sub-regions. 


H 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


The  Eastern  Hemisphere 
Oriental,  Australian 


Cosmopolite,  ezcL  Australian  region 

P&bearctic 

Oriental 

Oriental,  Neotropical 


Cosmopolite 

Oriental,  Australian 

Oriental,  Australian 

Oriental,  Neotropical 

Cosmopolite 

Oriental  and  to  N.  Guinea 

Palsarctic,  Oriental 

Cosmopolite 
Almost  Cosmopolite 


Oriental 
Neotropical 


Cosmopolite 
(Extinct) 


Palsearctic,  Oriental 
Eastern  Hemisphere  and  N.  America 
Old  World  and  N.  America 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 


All  the  continents  but  Australia 
Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 


Cosmoi>olito 

Cosmopolite 

Tropical 

Eastern  Hemisphere 

Cosmopolite 
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Sub-regions.          | 

OTder  and  Ftantly. 

II  ll 

106.  Otididae 

107.  Grnidffi 

— 

„ 

— 

313.  Ardeidffi       ... 

— 



— 



114.  Plataleid©   ... 

— 



— 

—  1 

115.  Ciconiidae     ... 

— 

— 

— 

; 

117.  Phoenicopteridffi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Anseres. 

118.  Anatidte      ... 

— 







119.  Laridae 

— 

— 

— 



120.  Procellariidifi 

— 

— 

— 



121.  Pelecanid«  ... 

— 



— 



122.  Spheniscidfe 

— 

124.  Podicipidae    .. 

— 

— 

— 



126.  Stnithionidffi 

— 

— 

, 

131.  jEpyomithida 

— 

REPTILIA. 

Ofhidia. 

1.  Typhlopidae  ... 
5.  ColamariidaB  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7.  Colubridae     ... 

— 



— 



8.  Homalopsidae 

— 

9.  Psammophidie 

— 

— 





10.  HachiocUnUidoi 





11.  DendrophidaB 

12.  Dryiophidae  ... 

13.  Dipsadidae     ... 

— 



_  — 



— 

_ 

— 

15.  Lycodontidae... 

— 

— 

— 

17.  Pythonida    ... 

— 

— 

— 



18.  Erycidae  

— 

20.  Elapidse   

— 

— 

— 

21.  Dendraspididoi 

— 

— 

22.  AtractaspididoR 

— 

— 

23.  Hydrophidae ... 
25.  ViperidaB       ... 

— 

- 

— 

Lacebtilia. 

28.  Amphisbflenidae 

— 

— 

29.  Lepidosternidae 

— 

— 

80.  Varanidae 

— 

— 

— 

88.  Lacertidae 

— 

— 

— 

84.  Zonmidas      ... 

— 

— 

— 



40.  Chamassauridee 

— 

41,  Gymnopthal- 





iniclae ...          i 
45.  ScincidaB        ...  |  — 





47.  SepidflB   '  -  '  — 

— 



48.  Acontiadae     ...  \        i  — 

— 



49.'  Geckotidae     ... 

!  — 

;    — 

— 



Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Eastern  Hemisphere 

All  regions  but  Neotropical 

Cosmopolite 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

Oriental  and  Neotropical 


Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 
South  temperate  regions 
Cosmopolite 
I  Temperate  S.  America 
(Extinct) 


All  regions  but  Nearctic 
Warms  parts  of  all  regions 
Almost  Cosmopolite 
Oriental,  and  all  other  regions 
Oriental  and  S.  Palaearctic 

Oriental,  Australian,  Neotropical 

Oriental,  Neotropical 

Oriental,  Australian,  Neotropical 

Oriental 

All  tropical  regions 

Oriental,  S.  P^aearctic 

Tropical  regions,  S.  U.  States  and  Japan 


Oriental,  Australian,  Panama 
Oriental,  Palaearctic 


S.  Europe,  Neotropical 

N.  America 

Warm  parts  of  E.  Hemisphere 

All  continents  but  America 

All  America,  N.  India,  S.  Europe 

Palsearctic,  Australian,  Netix>pical 

Almost  Cosmopolite 
South  Palaearctic 
Ceylon  and  Molucc&s. 
Almost  cosmopolite 
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Order  and  Family. 


51.  Agamidw 

52.  Chama'leonidae 

Crocodilia. 

55.  CrocoiUlidae  ... 

ClIELONIA. 

57.  Testudiuidae  ... 

68.  Chclydidffi     ... 

59.  Trioiiychidse  ... 

(50.  (Jhelouiidai    ... 

AMPHIBIA. 

PsEUDOPHIDIA. 

1.  CteciliadflB 

Anoura, 

7.  Phryniscidro  ... 

9.  Bufonidffi 
11.  Eogystomidie.. 
14.  Alvtidfls 

17.  Polypedatidae 

18.  Ranidie 

19.  Discoglossidffi 
21.  Dactylcthridoe 


FISHES  (FKESH- 
WATEU). 

ACANTHOPTERYOII. 

3.  PercMffi 

12.  Stienidff 

85.  Labyriiithici  .. 

38.  Mugillida;      ... 

52.  Chromidte 

Physostomi. 

69.  Silnridffi 

CO.  Characinida3  ... 

68.  MomiyridoB  ... 

69.  Gymiiarchidce 
73.  Cyprinodontidffi 
75.  CyprinidsB     ... 
78.  Osteoglossidac 
82.  Notopteiidffi ... 

Ganoidei. 

92.  Sireuoidei 

94.  PolyptcridcR  ... 


Sub-regions. 


li 


mi 


Range  beyond  itie  Region. 


Oriental,  Australian,  S.  Palaearctic 
Oriontal,  S.  Palsearctic 


—    Oriental,  Neotropical 


All  continents  but  Australia 
Australia,  S.  America 
Oriental,  Japan,  £.  United  States 
Marine 


Oriental,  Neotropical 

Neotropical,  Australia,  Java 
All  regions  but  Australian 
All  regions  but  Palaearctic 
All  regions  but  Oriental 
All  the  regions 
Almost  Cosmopolite 
All  regions  but  Nearctic 


All  regions  but  Australian  ' 
All  regions  but  Australian 
Orienfail,  Moliurcas 
Australian,  Neotropical 
Oriental,  Neotroi>ical 


All  warm  regions 
Neotropical 


Paleearctic,  Oriental,  American 
Absent  from  Australia  and  S.  America 


All  tropical  regions 
Oriental 


Neotropical,  Australian 
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Sab-regions. 

Order  and  Family. 

< 

^1 

^i 

a 

Range  beyond  tlie  Region. 

^  c 

5| 

II 

INSECTS.       LEPI- 

DOPTERA  (PART). 

DiUKNI  (BUITBR- 

FLIE8). 

1.  Danaidffi 



_ 



^. 

All  warm  countries  and  Canada 

2.  Satyridffi 

— 

— 

_ 



Cosmopolite 

8.  Elymniidffi    ... 

— 

Oriental,  Moluccas 

6.  Acreeidffi 

— 

— 





All  tropical  regions 

8.  Nymphalidte... 

9.  Libytheidse    ... 

— 





— 

Cosmopolite 





Absent  from  Australia  only' 

Absent  from  Australia  and  Nearctic  region 

10.  Nemeobiid®  .. 





13.  LycronidflB 

— 

— 





Cosmopolite 

14.  Pieridffi 

— 

— 



— ; 

Cosmopolite 

15.  Papilionidffi  ... 

— 

— 





Cosmopolite 

16.  Hesperidae     ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 

Sfhinoidea. 

17.  ZygienidflB     ... 

19.  Agaristidae     ... 

20.  Uraniidie 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cosmopolite 
Austi-alian,  Oriental 



All  tropical  regions 

22.  ^ceriidffi       ... 

23.  SpluDgidse     ... 



— 





Cosmopolite,  excl.  Australia 

— 

— 

1 

Cosmopolite 
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TABLE    II. 

LIST  OF  GENERA    OF   TERRESTRIAL  MA^ITMALTA   AND   BIRDS 
INHABITING  THE  ETHIOPIAN  REGION 

Explanation. 

Names  in  itali/is  show  genera  peculiar  to  the  region. 

Names  inclosed  thus  (...)  show  genera  which  just  enter  the  region,  but  are  not  considered 

properly  to  belong  to  it 
Genera  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  region  are  numbered  consecutively. 


MAMMALIA. 

Order,  Family,  ajid 
Genus. 

^1 

Range  within  the  Region, 

PRIMATES. 

SlMIID^ 

1.  Troglodytes      ... 

SEMNOPITHECIDiB. 

2 

W.     Afiica    to    Western    Nile 
Sources 

2.  Colohm    

11 

Abyssinia  to  West  Africa 

Cynopithecidjb. 

3.  Myiopiikecus   ... 

4.  Cercopithecus  ... 

5.  Cercocchus 

6.  Tlveropithecus ... 

7.  Cynocephalus  ... 

1 

24 

5 

2 

10 

West  Africa 
Tropical  Africa 
West  Africa 

North-east  Africa,  Arabia, 
Nubia    to    Cape,    W.    Africa, 
Arabia 

Madagascar 

Madagascar 

Madagascar 

Madagascar 

Madagascar 

Madagascar 

Sierra  Leone 

Old  Calabar 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

(Sub-Order) 
LEMUROIDEA. 

LEMURIDiB. 

8.  Ijidris      

9.  Lemur     ...     ... 

10.  HapcUemur     ... 

11.  Microcebus 

12.  ChirogaUus     ... 
18.  Lepilemur 

14.  Perodiclicus     ... 

15.  Arctocebus 

16.  Galago     

6 

15 
2 
4 
5 
2 
1 
1 
14 

Chiromtid^. 

* 

17.  Chiromys 

1 

Madagascar 

CHIROPTERA. 

PTEROPIDiB. 

18.  Pteropus 

7    Africa  and  Madagascar 

19.  Xantharpya    ... 

1 

All  Africa 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Palestine 


Tropics  of  Eastern  Hemis- 
phere 
OrientalyAnstro-Malayan 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genua. 

^1 

1 
6 

1 

Range  within  the  Region. 

20.  Cynopterus     ... 

21.  Epomophor\ia  ... 

22.  Bypsiffnathus ... 

Tropical  Africa 

Tropical  Africa  and  Abyssinia 

VV.  Africa 

RHINOLOPHIDiE. 

23.  Rhinoloplius   ... 

6 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

24.  Macronycterys... 

25.  Phyllorhiim    ... 

1 
4 

W.  Africa 
Tropical  Africa 

26.  AseUia     

1 

Nubia 

27.  Megaderma     ... 

28.  Nycteris 

1 
3 

Senegal,  Upper  Nile 
All  Africa 

Vbspertilionid^. 

29.  Vespcrtilio      ... 

30.  Kerivoula 

81.  Miniopteris     ... 

82.  Nyctieejus 

83.  Taphozous 

14 

1 
1 
7 
2 

Africa  and  Madagascar 
S.  Africa 
S.  Africa 
Tropical  Africa 
Africa  and  Madagascar 

NOCTILIONID-B. 

84.  Nyctinomus    ... 

1 

M.idagascar 

85.  Molossus 

3 

Africa,  Bourbon 

INSECTIVORA. 

MaCR06CEUDID-«. 

8C.  Macroacelidea  ... 

87.  Petrodromiis     .. 

88.  Khynchocyon   ... 

2 

1 
1 

South  and  East  Africa 

Mozambique 

Mozambique 

Ekinaceidje. 

89.  Erinaceus 

2 

Cen.  and  South  Africa 

Ce^itetid^. 

40.  Ce,iUU3    

41.  Hemiceiiteles    ... 

42.  Ericulus 

43.  Oryzorictes 

44.  EMnops 

2 
2 

2 
1 
3 

Madagascar  and  Mauritius 

Madagascar 

Madagascar 

Madaga.scar 

Madagascar 

POTAMOGALIDiB. 

45.  Foiamogale     ... 

1 

Old  Calabar 

Ch  RYSOCHLORIDA 

46.  CJirysochloris  ... 

3 

Cape  to  Mopambique 

SORICID^. 

47.  Sorex        

i:> 

All  Africa  and  Madagascar 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Oriental 


,  Wanner  parts  of  Eastern 
I     Hemisphere 

;  Indo-Malaya,   Austro- 

I     Malaya 

,  In  do-Malaya,   Austro- 

I     Malaya 

'  Oriental,  Moluccas 

,  Java 


'  Cosmopolite 
'  Oriental 
!  Indo-Malaya 
:  India 

I  Oriental,   Austro-Malay- 
an.  Neotropical 

Oriental,    American,    S. 

Palffiarctic 
Neotropical,  S.  Palsearc- 

tic 


N.  Africa. 


Palaearctic,  N.  India 


Paliearc,  Nearc,  On 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Oenutt. 

n 
^l 

Range  witliin  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

CAUNIVORA. 

Felidas, 

48.  Felis 

8 

All  Africa 

All  reg.  bat  Australian 

49.  Lyux[?] 

1 

N.  and  S.  Africa 

Palfiearctic  and  Nearctij 

60.  Cynselurus 

1 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Persia,  India 

CRYFrOPROCTIDA 

61.  Cryptoproda   ... 

1 

Madagascar 

ViVERRIDA 

62.  Viverra    

1 

Tropical  Africa 

Oriental 

53.  Genetta    

4 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

S.  Palaearctic 

64.  Fotsa       

2 

Madagascar 

65.  Poiana     

1 

W.  Africa 

66.   Oalidia    

3 

Mada^i^ascar 

67.  Nandinia 

1 

W.  Africa 

68.  Oalidictis 

2 

Madagascar 

59.  Herpestes 

13 

All  Africa 

S.  Europe,  Oriental 

60.  Atkylax   

8 

S.  and  E.  Africa  (?)  Madagascar 

61.  Cnlogale 

9 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

Oriental 

62.  Oalerella 

1 

E.  Africa 

63.  Ariela      

1 

S.  Africa 

64.  Ichneumia 

4 

E.  Africa,  Senegal,  S.  Africa 

65.  BdeogcUe 

3 

Tropical  Africa 

66.  Helogale 

2 

E.  and  S.  Africa 

67.   Cynidis    

3 

S.  Africa 

68.  JtliiJwgaU 

1 

E.  Africa 

69.  Mungof    

3 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

70.  Crossarehus     ... 

1 

Trojncjil  Africa 
Madagascar 

71.  EtipUrcs 

1 

72.  Suricala 

1 

S.  Africa 

Pkotelid^ 

73.  ProUlcs    

1 

a  Africa 

Hymsjdx. 

74.  Hytena     

3 

All  Africa 

S.  Palaeartic,  India 

Canid^. 

75.  Lyc€Lon    

1 

S.,  Central,  and  E.  Africa 

76.  Cania        

6 

AH  Africa 

Almost  Cosmopolitan 

77.  Megalotis 

1 

S.  Africa 

MUSTELIDA. 

78.  Mustela    

1 

Angola 

Palsearctic,  Nearctic 

79.  Gymnopus[?]  ... 

1 

S.  Africa 

Oriental 

80.  Aonyx      

81.  Hydrogale 

1 

S.  and  W.  Africa 

Oriental 

1 

S.  Africa 

82.  Mellivora 

2 

South  and  Tropical  Africa. 

India 

83.  lctomj£     

2 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

Otariidjb. 

84.  Arctorophaliis 

1 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

South  Temperate  Zone 
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SIRENIA. 
Manatid^ 

85.  Manatus        ...       1 

86.  Halicore        ...       1 

UNGULATA. 
Equid*. 

87.  Eqiiua    ...     . 

Rhinocerotid-e. 

88.  Rhinoceros     ..       4 

HiPPOPOTAMIDiE. 

89.  Hippopotamiis 


SUIDJE. 

90.  PotamacJujerus 

91.  Phacochofrus... 

Tragulid^. 

92.  Hyomoschus  ... 

Camelopardali  V£. 

93.  Camelopardalis 

BoviD^. 

94.  Dubalus...     . 

95.  Oreas     ...     . 

96.  Tragelaphus . 

97.  Oryx      ...     . 

98.  Gazella  ...     . 

99.  ASpyceros 

100.  Cervicapra     . 

101.  JColms     ...     . 

102.  Pelea      ...     . 

103.  Nanotragus  . 

104.  Neolragus 

105.  Cepkalophus  . 

106.  Hipjjotragiis  . 

107.  Alcephaliis    . 

108.  CatobUpas 
(Capra 

PROBOSCIDEA. 
Elephantidje. 

109.  Elephas...     . 


W.  Africa 
E.  Africa 


Tropical  and  S.  Africa 


All  Tropical  and  S.  Africa 


Great  Rivers  of  Africa 


Tropical  Africa  and  Madg. 
Abyssinia  to  Caffraria 


W.  Africa 


All  open  country 


Trop.  and  S.  Africa 
Africa  S.  of  Sahara 
Africa  S.  of  Sahara 
Arabian  and  African  deserts 
Africa  N.   of  Equator  and  S. 

Africa 
S.  E.  Africa 
All  Tropical  Africa 
Pastures  of  all  Africa 
South  Africa 
Afiicra  S.  of  Sahara 
Abyssinia  and  N.  E.  Africa 
All  tropical  Africa 
(iflmbia,  Central  Africa  to  Cape 
"^11  Africa 
Africa  S.  of  Equator 
Abyssinia,  high) 


Tropical  and  S.  Africa 


Tropical  America 
Oriental  and  Australian 


Paljearctic 


Oriental 


India 


S.  Palatfirctic 
Paliearctic  Deserts 


Palajarctic  genus 


Oriental 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genus. 

Range  within  thfi  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

HYRACOIDEA. 

Hybacid-«. 

110.  Hyrax    

10 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

Syria 

RODENTIA. 

MURIDJL 

111.  Mus       

112.  Lasiomys 

113.  Acanthomya ... 

114.  Cricetomys     ... 

115.  Saccostmnus  ... 

116.  Dcndramys    ... 

117.  Ntsomys 

118.  StecUoinys 

119.  PeJomys 

120.  Otomys    

121.  Merionea 

122.  Malacothrix  ... 

123.  Mystromys     ... 

124.  Brachytarsoinys 

125.  Hypogeomys  ... 

126.  Lophiomys     ... 

26 

1 
4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
6 

14 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 

All  Africa 

W.  Africa 

Tropical  Africa 

Tropical  Africa 

Mozambique 

S.  Africa 

Madagascar 

East  and  S.  Africa 

Mozambique 

S.  and  E.  Africa 

Africa 

S.  Africa 

S.  Africa 

Madagascar 

Madagascar 

S.  Arabia  and  N.  K  Africa 

E.  Hemis.  excL  Oceania 
India 

Palsarctic,  India 

Spalacida 

127.  Rhizomys 

128.  Jiathyerges     .. 

129.  Oeorychus      ... 

130.  Heliophobius ... 

4 

1 

6 
1 

Abyssinia 

S.  Africa 

E.  Central,  and  S.  Africa 

Mozambique 

Oriental  to  Malacca 

DiPODIDiE. 

131.  Dipus     

132.  Pcdctes   

.  7 

1 

N.  and  Central  Africa 

S.  Af.  to  Mozambique  and  AngoLi 

Central  Palaearctic 

Myoxid-e. 

133.  Myoxus 

1 

Africa  to  Cape 

Palaiarctic 

SCUIRIDJE, 

184.  SciuTUs 

185.  AnomcUurus ... 

18 
5 

All  woody  districts  of  Africa 
W.  Africa  and  Fernando  Po. 

A 11  regions  but  Australia 

OCTODONTlDiB. 

136.  Peclinator     ... 

1 

Abyssinia 

ECHIMYID^. 

187.  Petrotnys 
138.  Autocodes 

1 
1 

S.  Africa 

W.,  E.,  and  S.  Africa 

HYSTRICIDiE. 

139.  Hystrix 

140.  Atherura 

1 
1 

Africa  to  Cape 
W.  Africa 

S.  Palaearctic  Oriental 
Palearctic 
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OTder,  Family,  and 
Qenoa. 

4 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

Leporidjb. 

141.  Lepus     

5 

East  and  South  Africa 

Allregionsbut  Australian 

EDENTATA. 

Manidid^ 

142.  M^8    

4 

Sennaar  to  W.  Africa  and  Cape 

Oriental 

Oryctkkopodid^. 

143.  Orycteropua  ... 

2 

N.  E.  Africa  to  Nile  Sources,  and 

a  Africa                                  J 

BIRDS. 

PASSERES. 

TURDIDA 

1.  Tardus     

13 

The  whole  reg.  (excl.  Madnga.^.) 

Almost  Cosmopolite 
Paljearctic  and  Oriental 

2.  Monticola 

2 

S.  Africa 

8.  Chodops   

3 

S.  Africa 

4.  Bessonomis     ... 

16 

The  whole  region 

Palestine 

Sylviidjb. 

SAT)rym€6ca 

e.JCiaticola 

70 

The  whole  region 

Palestine 

13 

The  whole  region 

PalfBarc.,Oricn.,  Austral. 

T.'jSpheiKBacus    ... 
8.  \Camaropiera  ... 

1 

S.  Africa 

Australian 

5 

Vfrica 

9.  fAcrocephalus  ... 

8 

The  whole  region 
Abyssinia  and  S.  Africa 

Palflsarc. ,  0  rien . ,  A  ustral. 

10.   Bradyptetus    ... 

8 

S.  Europe,  Palestine 

U.jOatrincua 

8 

All  Africa 

12.1 

BemUria 

1 

Madagascar 

18. 

EllUia     

1 

Madagascar 

14. 

Afystacomis     ... 

1 

Madagascar 

15. 

Phylloscopus  ... 

1 

S.  Africa 

Palffiarctic,  Oriental 

16. 

Eremomela 

16 

All  Africa 

17  A  Eroessa    

IS.lHypolais 

1 

Mada;;ascar 

2 

S.  Africa 

Palsearctic,  Oriental 

19.  f  Aedon      

20.)  Sylvia      

8 

K.  and  S.  Africa 

Palflparctic 

8 

N.    E.    Africa,    Gambia,    Caiie 

Palcearctic,  Oriental 

21.  Icumica   

Venl  Ids. 

2 

a.  Africa 

Palflearctic 

22.;Rnticaia 

2 

Abyasiuia  and- Senegal 

Palsearctic,  Oriental 

23.\Cyanecula 

2 

N   K.  Africa 

Pal«arctic 

24. 

Copsychus 

2 

Macia^ascar  and  Seychelle  Ids. 

Oriental 

25. 

Thamnobia     ... 

7  ',  All  Airica 

Oriental 

26. 

Cercotrichas    ... 

2 

W.  and  N   E.  Africa 

27. 

Poeoptera 

1  1  W.  Africa 

28.  > 

Gervasia 

2  ,  Madagascar  and  Seychelle  Ids. 

29. 

Dromolcea 

13  1  .Ml  Africa 

S.  Paltearctic,  India 

80. 

Saxicola 

14 

(.'entral,  E.  and  S.  Africa 

Palffiarctic,  India 

81. 

Cercomela 

3 

N.  E.  Africa 

Palestine,  N.  W.  India 

82. 

Pratincola 

t 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

Palfoarctic,  Oriental 

X 
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G«nu8. 


TiMALIIDil. 

83.  Chatarrluea     ... 

84.  Crateropus 

85.  Hypergerus     ... 

86.  Oichladuaob     ... 

87.  AUOu      

88.  Oxylabes 

CiNCLiDJL  [q 

89.  MesUes     

Troolodytidj!.[?] 

40.  Sylvietta 

SiTTIDA 

41.  Hypherpes 

Paribjs. 

42.  Panis       

43.  Parisoma 

44.  ilCgithalus 

45.  Parinia   

PrCMONOTIDJB. 

46.  Pycnonotus     ... 

47.  Phyllattrephtut 

48.  Hypeipetes 

49.  Tylas       

50.  Criniger 

51.  IxorvUus 

52.  Andropadus    ... 

53.  Lioptilus 

Oriolid.*. 

54.  Oriolus     

65.  Artamia\;i\     ... 
56.  Cyfinolanius[\\ 

Campepuaqidac. 

67.  Lanicterus 

58.  Oxynotus 

59.  Campephaga    ... 

DiCUURIDJE 

60.  Dicrurus 

MlTSCICAPID^. 

61.  Butolis     

62.  Mascicapa 

63.  Alseonax 

64.  Newfom'n 


11 


Basgo  within  the  Region. 


Abyssinia 

All  Africa 

W.  Africa 

W.  and  E.  Africa 

W.  Africa 

MadagaBcar 


Madagascar 


Central,  E.  and  S.  Africa 


Madagascar 


All  Africa 

All  Africa 

W..  Central,  and  S.  Africa 

W.  Africa,  Prince's  Island 


All  Africa 

W.  and  S.  Africa 

.Matlagaacar  and  Mascarene  Ids. 

Madagascar 

VV.  and  S.  Africa 

W.  Africa 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

S.  Africa 


All  Africa 

Madagascar 

Madagascar 


All  Africa 

Mauritius  and  Bourbon 

The  whole  region 


The  whole  region 


All  Africa 

All  tropical  Africa 

S.  Africa 

Madagascar 


Bange  beyond  the  Region. 


Oriental,  Palestine 
N.  Africa,  Persia 


Palmare.,  Orien.,  Nearc. 
Palflearctic 

S.  Paliearctic,  Oriental 

Oriental 

Oriental 


Pal«arctic,  Oriental 


Celebes  to  New  Caledonia 


Oriental,  Auf«tralian 


Palsearctic,  N.  Oriental 

Palsearctic 

Oriental 
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Order,  FamUy,  and 
GenoA 

2 

Range  within  the  Region. 

65.  Hyliota    

W.  Africa 

66.  Erythroeerctu  ... 

2 

Tropical  Africa 

67.  Artamyiaa       ... 

2 

W.  Africa 

68.  Pseudobias      ... 

1 

Madagascar 

69.  Smithorius      ... 

2 

W.  and  S.  Africa 

70.  MegaUat 

1 

W.  Africa 

71.  Vassinia 

2 

W.Africa 

72.  Bias 

1 

Tropical  Africa 

78.  Elminia 

2 

Tropical  Africa 

74.  PlatysHra 

12 

All  Africa 

75.  Tchitrea 

18 

The  whole  region 

Oriental 

76.  Pogonodchla   ... 

1 

S.  Africa 

77.  Bradyomis     ... 

7 

All  Africa 

hJLVllDM. 

78.  Parmoptila  [?]... 

1 

W.  Africa 

79.  Calicalieus      ... 

1 

Madagascar 
AllAfrica 

80.  LanitLB     

15 

Palsearc,  Orien.,  ^ea^c. 

81.  Hypoeolius 

1 

Abyssinia 

82.  Carvinella 

1 

S.  and  W.Africa 

83.   UrolesUs 

1 

S.  Africa 

84.  Fraaeria 

2 

W.Africa 

85.  ffypotks 

1 

W.Africa 

86.  Cuphoterua      ... 

1 

Prince's  Island 

87.  Nilaus     

1 

All  Africa 

88.  Prionope 

9 

All  Africa 

89.  Euroeephalus  ... 

2 

N.  E.  and  S.  Africa 

90.  Chauwmotus   ... 

1 

W.  Africa 

91.  Vanga     

92.  Laniariua 

4 
38 

Madagascar 

All  Africa,  Madagascar  [?] 

93.  MerisUa   

2 

W.  and  8.  E.  AWca 

94.  Nioattyr    

1 

E.  Africa 

95.  Telephonus      ... 

10 

All  Africa 

N.  Africa 

COBYIDiB. 

96.  Pliloslomus     ... 

2 

W.  and  E.  Africa 

97.  Corvus     

7 

All  Africa  and  Madagascar 

Cosmop.,  excl,  S.  Amer. 

98.  Carvultur 

2 

N.  E.  to  S.  Africa 

99.  Picatharks      ... 

W.  Africa 

(Fregilus 

1 

AbyssinU) 

Palsearctic  genus 

Nbctarikiida 

100.  Neetarinia    ... 

55 

The  whole  region 

101,  Promerops     ... 

1 

S.  Africa 

102.  CinnyridTiclua 

4 

W.  Africa 

103.  Neodrepania  .. 

1 

Madagascar 

DicJimjB. 

104.  Zorterops      ... 

28 

The  whole  region 

Oriental  and  Anstralian 

105.  Pholidomia   ... 

1 

W.  Africa 

HllUNDIKID-a. 

106.  Hlrando 

17 

The  whole  region 

Cosmopolite 

Y    9 
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107.  PMJicbprogiie 

10 

The  whole  region 

108.  Phedina 

2 

Madagascar  and  MamitiuB 

109.   Petrochelidon 

1 

a  Africa 

Neotropical 

110.  Chelidon 

1 

BogoB-Iand 
All  Africa 

Palsarctic,  Oriental 

111.  Cotyle    

6 

Palaearctic,  Oriental 

112.   IValdenia     ... 

1 

W.  Africa 

Frinoillidjs. 

113.  Dryospiza      ... 

114.  Chlorospiza    ... 

8 

All  Africa 

S.  Palffiarctic 

4 

Abyssinia  to  Cape 

Palsearctic 

115.  PasHcr      

18 

All  Africa 

Pabearctic,  Oriental 

116.  Crithagra      ... 

12 

All  Africa 

N.  Africa,  Syria 

117.  Ligumiia 

2 

W.Africa 

(Brythrospiza 
118.  Pimcola[?]    ... 

1 

Nubia,  Arabia) 

S.  Palaearctic  genus 

1    Cameroons,  W.  Africa 

N.  Temperate  genus 
South  Palaearetic 

119.  FHngUlaria  ... 

9  j  All  Africa 

PLOCEID.B. 

' 

120.   Textor     

5 

All  Africa 

121.  Jlyphantaniis 

32 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

122.  SympUctes     ... 

8 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

123.  Mdlimhm      ... 

9 

W.  and  E.  Africa 

124.   Ploceufl 

2 

W.  and  E.  Africa 

Oriental 

125.  Nclictirvius    ... 

1 

Madagascar 

126.  Fmuiia    

11 

Troj)ical  Africa,  Madagascar,  kc. 

127.  Sporopipes 

1 

Th)pical  and  S.  Africa 

128.  Fi/romelana  ... 

12 

Tropical  and  S  Africa 
S.  Africa 

129.  Philet(Fnts    ... 

1 

130.  NigrUa 

7 

W.  and  N.  E.  Africa 

131.  Ploccpasser    ... 

4 

E.  and  S.  Africa 

132.    Vidua    

6 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

183.  Collinspasur... 

9 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

134.  Chera     

1 

S.  Africa 

13.''».  Spermospiza  ... 

2 

W.  Africa 

136.  Pyrcncstea      ... 

6 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

137.  Estrilda 

16 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa  • 

Oriental 

188.  Pi/telia 

20 

Tro]ncal  and  S.  Africa 
E.  Africa,  Madagascar 

139.  Hypargos       ... 

2 

140.  Atnadina 

6 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

7 

The  whole  region 
E.  and  W.  Africa 

142.  j4mauresthe8... 

1 

143.  Hypochcra    ... 

2 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

SrUENIDiB. 

144.  Dilo])hu$       ... 

1 

S.  Africa,  Loanda,  Senuaar 

145.  Buphaga 

2 

TroT).  and  S.  Africa  ([?]  a  family) 
Madagascar  ([?]  a  family) 

146.  Euryceroa 

1 

147.  Juida 

5 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

148.  Lamprocolius 

16 

Troj)ical  and  S.  Africa 

149.  Cinnyricincftis 

2 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

160.  Onychognathua 

2 

W.  Africa 

151.  Spreo 

5 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 
N.  E.  Africa 

*    .» 

152.  Amydrus 

5 

Palestine 

153.  ffartlaubmn  .-.. 

1 

Madaga-scar 
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154.  Falculia 

155.  Fregilupus    ... 

Alaudida 

156.  Alatida 

167.  Spizocorya 

158.  Galerida...     ... 

159.  Calendula     ... 
(MelaDocorypha 

160.  Certhilauda  ... 

161.  Alaemon 

162.  ffeterocorys   ... 

168.  Miiafra 

164.  Ammomanes  .. 

165.  MegalophoTvua 

166.  T^hrocorya  ... 

167.  Pyirhulauda  .. 

MOTAOILLIDJE. 

168.  Motacilla      ... 

169.  Anthns 

170.  Macronyx     ... 

PlTTIDJH. 

171.  Pitta      

Paictida 

172.  PhiUpUta     ... 

PICARIA 

PlOIDA 

173.  Verreavaia  ... 

174.  Dendropicits  ... 

175.  Campethera  ... 

176.  Oeooolaptes    ... 

YUNOIDJB. 

177.  Yunx     

Indicatoridjs. 

178.  Indicator 

HEOALfiMIDJE. 

179.  Pogonorhynchus 

180.  BuccaTiodon  ... 

181.  SlaUolcBma    ... 

182.  Barbatula     ... 
188.  Xylobuceo     ... 

184.  Oymnobticco  ... 

185.  Trachyphontts 

KUSOFHAOIBJS. 

186.  Musophaga   ... 


o8 


Range  within  the  Region. 


Madagascar 
Bourbon 


Abyssinia  and  S.  W.  Africa 

South  Africa 

North  of  tropical  Africa 

Abyssinia,  S.  Africa 

Abyssinia) 

South  Africa 

South  Africa 

South  Africa 

South  Africa,  Madagascar 

African  deserts 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

S.  Africa 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 


The  whole  region 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 
Tropical  and  S.  Africa 


W.  Africa 


Madagascar 


W.Africa 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 
Tropical  and  S.  Africa 
South  Africa 


N.  K  Africa,  S.  Africa 
Tropical  and  S.  Africa 


Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

West  Africa 

West  Africa 

West  and  South  Africa 

West  and  South  Africa 

West  Africa 

Tropical  and  South  Africa 


Range  beyond  the  Regiun. 


PaUearctic,  Indian 

Palsearotic,  Indian 

Palsearctic  genus 
S.  Europe 
S.  Palsearctic 

Oriental,  Australian 
S.  Palaearctic,  Indian 

Oriental,  Canary  Islands 


Palsearctic,        Oriental, 

Australian 
All  regions,  exc  Australian 


Oriental,  Australian 


Palaearctic 
Oriental 


2    West  Africa 
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187.  Turaau 

188.  Schizorhis     ... 

COLIIDJS. 

189.  CoUua    

GUCULIDJB. 

190.  Oeuthmochares 

191.  Cotta      

192.  Coehloihratutes 
198.  Centropua     ... 

194.  Cnculus 

196.  Chrysococcyx 

196.  Coccystes 

Lbftosomida 

197.  LeptoBomuB   ... 

CORACIIDA 

198.  Goracias 

199.  Eurystomns  ... 

200.  AUlomu 

201.  BraehypUraeku 

202.  Oeobiaates 

Merofidji. 

208.  MeTops 

204.  MeliUophagus 

Trogomidji. 

205.  Apalcderma  ... 

Alcbdinidjb. 

206.  Alcedo   

207.  Corythomia  ... 

208.  Ceryle    

209.  Myioceyx 

210.  Iiqndina 

211.  Halcyon 

BUCEROTIDJB. 

212.  Berenioomia... 
218.  Tocku8    

214.  Byeanides     ... 

215.  Buoorvua 

llFUnDA 

216.  Upupa   

IRRISORIDJS. 

217.  Jrrisor  


Range  within  the  Region. 


Tropical  and  S.  Africa 
Tropical  and  S.  Africa 


Tropical  and  S.  Africa 


Africa  and  Madagascar 

Madagascar 

Madajpiscar 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 


Madagascar 


Africa  and  Madagascar 
Africa  and  Madagascar 
Madagascar 
Madagascar 
Madagascar 


Africa  and  Madafrascar 
Tropical  and  S.  Africa 


Tropical  and  S.  Africa 


2    W.  Africa,  Abyssinia,  Natol 
8    Africa  and  Madagascar 

W.  Afric*,  Abyssinia,  Natal 

West  Africa 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

Africa,  Prince's  Is.,  St.  Thome 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Oriental,  Australian 
Palffiarc.,  Orien.,  Austral. 
Oriental,  Australian 
S.  Palsearetic,  Oriental 


S.  Paksarctic,  Oriental 
Oriental,  Australian 


S.  Palear. ,  Orien. ,  AustraL 


1  Wpst  Africa 

12  Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

6  Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

2  Tropical  and  S.  Africa 


Africa  and  Madagascar 


12    Africa  and  Madagascar 


Pal«ar.,  Orian.,  Austral. 
American^  Palearctic 

S.Palaear.,  Orien.  AustraL 


Malaya 


S.  Palsarctic^  Oriental 
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CAPJtlMULGIDA 

218.  Caprimnlgos  .. 

219.  Seartomis 

220.  Maerodipleryz 

221.  OosmUamit 

Ctpsblidjb. 

222.  Cypeeliu  ...     . 
228.  Gollocalia 

224.  ChtBtnra 

PSITTACI. 
Paueornithida 

225.  Palseomia 

PsiTTACIDiB. 

226.  Coracopsis 

227.  PsiUacus 

228.  Paocepfudus  ... 

229.  Agapomia     ... 

230.  PoliopsUta    ... 

COLUMBiE. 

COLVMBIDA 

231.  Treron    

232.  AUctroBiMu    ... 

238.  Golamba 

234.  (Ena      

236.  Turtur   

236.  Aplopelia 

287.  Chalcopelia  ... 

DiDiDiE  (extinct) 

288.  Didfu    

GALLINiE. 

PTEROGLIDiB. 

289.  Pterocles 

Tetbaonida. 

240.  Ptilopachus  ... 

241.  Francolinus  ... 

242.  Peliperdix     ... 
248.  JUargaroperdix 

244.  Goturnix 
(CaccabU 

PUABIA27ID& 

245.  Phasidus 


II 


Range  within  the  Region. 


Africa  and  Madagascar 
Tropical  Africa 
W.  Africa  to  Abyssinia 
Tropical  Africa  to  the  Zambesi 


The  whofe  region 
Mascarene  Ids.,  Madagascar 
Tropical  Africa  and  Madaga.scar 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Palaearc. ,  Orien. ,  Austral. 


Palsarctic,  Orien t<il 
Oriental,  Australian 
Cosmop.,  exc  W.  Palas- 
arctic 


W.  Africa  to  Abys.  k  Mauritius    Oriental 


Madagascar  and  Seychelle  Ids. 
W.  Africa 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 
Tropical  and  S.  Africa 
Trop.  Africa  and  Madagascar 


Africa  and  Madaffluscar 
Madaffa8carandMa.sc.  Ids.  (extct 

in  Mauritius  and  Rodriguez) 
Africa  and  Madagascar 
Tropical  and  S.  Africa 
Afnca,  Madagascar,  Comoro  anc 

SeyclieUe  Islands 
Abyssinia,  S.  Africa  and  West 

African  Islands 
Tropical  and  S.  Africa 


Mascarene  Islands 


Oriental 


Africa  and  Madagascar 


West  Africa 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

West  Africa 

Madagascar 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

Abyssinia) 


West  Africa 


Pahearotic,  Oriental 
Palaearctic,  Oriental 


S.  Palsarctic,  Indian 


3.  Palsearctic,  Indian 


Palicar.,  Orient,  Austml.. 
Palearctic  genus 
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Order,  PamUy,  and 
Qenus. 

=1 
^1 

Bange  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

246.  AgelaOes       ... 

1 

West  Africa 

247.  Acryllium    ... 

1 

West  Africa 

248.  Numida 

9 

Africa  to  Natal  and  Madagascar 

TlTBNlCIDA 

249.  Tumix 

4 

S.  Africa  and  Madagascar 

Paloearc, Orient,  AustrL 

260.  Ortyxdoi       ... 

1 

Africa 

ACCIPITRES. 

VULTUKID^. 

251.  Gyps*     

2 

Africa,  except  W.  sub-region 

Palsearctic,  Oriental 

252.  Psendogype   ... 

1 

N.  £.  Africa  to  Senegal 

Oriental 

258.  Otogyps 

254.  LopEc^ps     ... 

1 

N.  E.  and  S.  Africa 

Paltearctic,  Oriental- 

1 

N.  £.  and  S.  Africa  and  Senegal 

255.  Neophron      ... 

2 

Africa^  exel.  west  coast 

S,  Palaarotic,  Oriental 

Faloonida 

256.  Polyboraides  ... 

2 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

257.  Ciroua    

4 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

258.  UrotrUynihia  ... 

1 

W.  Africa 

269.  Melierax 

5 

Africa,  exd.  west  coast 

260.  Astup     

5 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

261,  Niaoides 

1 

Madagascar 

262.  Eutriorchis    ... 

1 

Madagascar 

268.  Accipiter 

8 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

264.  Buteo     

5 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

Cosmop.,  excL  AustraL 

265.  Gypaetus       ... 

1 

N.  E.  and  S.  Africa 

S.  Palsearctic 

266.  AquUa    

267.  Nisaetus 

5 

All  Africa 

Nearo.,  Palasarc.,  Indian 

1 

W.Africa 

S.  Palsearctic,  Oriental, 

Australia 

268.  Spizaetus      ... 

8 

AU  Africa 

Neotropical,  Oriental  to 
N.  Guinea 

1 

All  Africa 

270.  Astwrinula    ... 

1 

Tropical  Africa 

1 

W.Africa 

272.  Circaetus 

5 

All  Africa 

Paleearctic,  Oriental 

278.  Butastiir 

1 

N.  E.  Africa 

Oriental  to  Now  Guinea 

274.  Helotarsua    ... 

2 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

275.  Ualiffiotus      ... 

2 

The  whole  region 

Cosmopolite,  excl.  Neo- 
tropical region 

276.  Oypohierax   ... 

1 

West  and  East  Africa 

277.  Elajundes      ... 

1 

West  and  N.E.  Africa 

278.  Milvus 

1 

The  whole  region 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

279.  Elanus   

1 

Africa 

India  to  Australia 

280.  Macheerhamphus 

1 

S.  W.  Africa  and  Madagascar 

Malacca 

281.  Pernis    

1 

S.  Africa  and  Madagascar 

Palaearctic,  Oriental 

282.  Baza       

8 

Africa  and  Madagascar 

India  to  N.  Austi-alia 

283.  Poliohierax   ... 

1 

East  Africa 

Bunnah 

284.  Falco      

4 

All  Africa 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

285.  Cerchneis      ... 

8 

The  whole  region 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

Sbrpbntariidji. 

286.  SerpetUariua  ... 

1 

The  greater  part  of  Africa 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Oenus. 


Pandionid^. 

287.  Pandion... 

Stbioida 

288.  Athene  ... 

289.  Bubo      ... 

290.  Scotopelia 

291.  Scops     ... 

292.  Symium 

298.  Ado 
294.  Strix      ... 


^8 


BaDge  within  the  Region. 


All  Africa 


Africa  and  Madagascar,  Rodri 

quez  (extinct) 
Africa  and  Mada^^ascar 
West  and  S.  Afnca  to  Zambesi 
W.  and  S.  Africa,  Madagascar, 

Comoro  Islands 
Africa 

N.  E.  and  S.  Africa 
Africa  and  Madagascar 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Cosmopolite 

Palsearctic,        Oriental, 

Australian 
Cosmopolite 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

Palsearctic,        Oriental, 

American 
Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 


Pecidiaar  or  very  CharacterUtic  Genera  of  Wading  or  Swimming  Birds, 

GBALLM, 

Rallidje. 

.  ffimaniomia 
Podica...  . 


Gla&eolidjb. 
Cnrsorius 

OxiDIDiB. 

Eupodotis 

Gruidjs. 

Baleariea. 

Akdeida 

Bodaenicepa    ... 

PLATALEIDiB. 

Scopus 

ANSERES. 
Anatid^. 

Thalassornis... 

STRUTHIONES. 
Stkuthionidjs. 

295.  Struihio 

iEPTOBNITHIDfi. 

296.  jiEpyomis      ... 


8[?] 


West  Africa 
Africa 


AllAMca 

AU  Africa 

All  Africa 

Upper  Nile 

Tropical  and  S.  Africa 

South  Africa 


All  Africa 

(Extinct) 
Madagascar 


Burmah 

S.  Europe,  India 

India,  Australia 


SjTia 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  ORIENTAL  REGION. 

This  region  is  of  comparatively  small  extent,  but  it  has  a  very 
diversified  surface,  and  is  proportionately  very  rich.  The  de- 
serts on  the  north-west  of  India  are  the  debatable  land  that 
separates  it  from  the  Falsearctic  and  Ethiopian  regions.  The 
great  triangular  plateau  which  forms  the  peninsula  of  India  is 
the  poorest  portion  of  the  region,  owing  in  part  to  its  arid  climate 
and  in  part  to  its  isolated  position  ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  in  the  later  Tertiary  period  it  was  an  island,  separated  by  an 
arm  of  the  sea  (now  forming  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and 
Indus)  from  the  luxuriant  Himalayan  and  Burmese  countries. 
Its  southern  extremity,  with  Ceylon,  has  a  moister  climate  and 
more  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  exhibits  indications  of  a  former 
extension  southwards,  with  a  richer  and  more  peculiar  fauna, 
partly  Malayan  and  partly  Mascarene  in  its  character.  The 
whole  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  with  Burmah,  Siam  and 
Western  China,  as  well  as  the  Malay  peninsula  and  the  Indo- 
Malay  islands,  are  almost  everywhere  covered  with  tropical 
forests  of  the  most  luxuriant  character,  which  abound  in  varied 
and  peculiar  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  liie.  The  flora  and 
fauna  of  this  extensive  district  are  essentially  of  one  type 
throughout;  yet  it  may  be  usefully  divided  into  the  Indo- 
Chinese  and  the  Malayan  sub-regions,  as  each  possesses  a 
number  of  peculiar  or  characteristic  animals.  The  former  sub- 
region,  besides  having  many  tropical  and  sub-tropical  types 
of  its  own,  also  possesses  a  large  number  of  peculiarly  modi- 
fied temperate  forms  on  the  mountain  ranges  of  its  northern 
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boundary,  which  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  Malayan  sub- 
region.  The  Philippine  islands  are  best  classed  with  the  Indo- 
Malay  group,  although  they  are  strikingly  deficient  in  many 
Malayan  types,  and  exhibit  an  approach  to  the  Celebesian  divi- 
sion of  the  Austro-Malay  sub-region. 

Zoological  Characterinstics  of  the  Oriental  Begion, — The  Oriental 
Begion  possesses  examples  of  35  families  of  Mammalia,  71  of 
Birds,  35  of  Beptiles,  9  of  Amphibia,  and  13  of  Fresh-water 
Fishes.  Of  these  163  families,  12  are  peculiar  to  the  region; 
namely,  Tarsiidse,  Galeopithecidae,  and  Tupaiidse  among  Mam- 
malia, while  ^luridae,  though  confined  to  the  higher  EEimalayas, 
may  perhaps  with  more  justice  be  claimed  by  the  Palsearctic  re- 
gion ;  Liotrichidae,  PhyllomithidsB,  and  Eurylsemidae  among  birds; 
Xenopeltidse  (extending,  however,  to  Celebes),  Uropeltidee,  and 
Acrochordidse  among  reptiles ;  Luciocephalidse,  Ophiocephalidse 
and  Mastacembelidae  among  fresh-water  fishes.  A  number  of 
other  families  are  abundant,  and  characteristic  of  the  region ;  and 
it  possesses  many  peculiar  and  characteristic  genera,  which  must 
be  referred  to  somewhat  more  in  detail 

Mammalia, — ^The  Oriental  region  is  rich  in  quadrumana,  and 
is  especially  remarkable  for  its  orang-utans  and  long-armed  apes 
(JSimiat  Hylobates,  and  Siamanga) ;  its  abundance  of  monkeys 
of  the  genera  Presbytes  and  Macaxms  ;  its  extraordinary  long-nosed 
monkey  (Presbytes  nasalis) ;  its  Lemuridse  {Nycticehis  and  Loris) ; 
and  its  curious  genus  Tarsvas,  forming  a  distinct  family  of 
lemurs.  All  these  quadrumanous  genera  are  confined  to  it, 
except  Tarsius  which  extends  as  far  as  Celebes.  It  pos- 
sesses more  them  30  genera  of  bats,  which  are  enumerated  in 
the  lists  given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  In  Insectivora  it  is 
very  rich,  and  possesses  several  remarkable  forms,  such  as  the 
flying  lemur  (Oaleopithecus) ;  the  squirrel-like  TupaiidsB  consisting 
of  three  genera ;  and  the  curious  Oymnura  allied  to  the  hedge- 
hogs. In  Carnivora,  it  is  especially  rich  in  many  forms  of  civets 
(Viverridse),  possessing  10  peculiar  genei-a,  among  which  Prio- 
nodon  and  Cynogale  are  remarkable;  numerous  Mustelidse,  of 
which  Oymnoptts,  Mydavs,  Aonyx  and  Helictis  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous ;  jElurtLs,  a  curious  animal,  cat-like  in  appearance  but 
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more  allied  to  the  bears,  forming  a  distinct  family  of  Camivora, 
and  confined  to  the  high  forest-districts  of  the  Eastern  Hima- 
layas and  East  Thibet ;  Mdursus  and  Helarctos,  peculiar  forms  of 
bears ;  Flatanista,  a  dolphin  peculiar  to  the  Ganges  and  Indus. 
Among  Euminants  it  has  the  beautiful  chevrotain,  forming 
the  genus  Tragvlus  in  the  family  Tragulidse ;  with  one  peculiar 
genus  and  three  peculiar  sub-genera  of  true  deer.  The  Antilo- 
pinse  and  Gaprinse  are  few,  confined  to  limited  districts  and  not 
characteristic  of  the  region ;  but  there  are  everywhere  wild  cattle 
of  the  genera  Bihos  and  Bvhalus,  which,  with  species  of  Rhinoceros 
and  ElephaSf  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  feiuna.  The  Bodents 
are  less  developed  than  in  the  Ethiopian  region,  but  several  forms 
of  squirrels  everywhere  abound,  together  with  some  species  of 
porcupine ;  and  the  Edentata  are  represented  by  the  scaly  manis. 
Birds, — The  families  and  genera  of  birds  which  give  a  cha- 
racter to  Oriental  lands,  are  so  numerous  and  varied,  that  we 
can  liere  only  notice  the  more  prominent  and  more  remarkabla 
The  Timaliidse,  represented  by  the  babblers  {OamdaXy  Pomator- 
hinus,  Timalia,  &c.),  are  almost  everywhere  to  be  met  with,  and 
no  less  than  21  genera  are  peculiar  to  the  region;  the  elegant 
fork-tailed  Unicurus  and  rich  blue  MyiopJumibs,  though  com- 
paratively scarce,  are  characteristic  of  the  Malayan  and  Indo- 
Chinese  faunas;  the  elegant  little  "hill-tits"  (Liotrichidse) 
abound  in  the  same  part  of  the  region ;  the  green  bulbuls  (Phyl- 
lomis)  are  found  everywhere ;  as  are  various  forms  of  Pycnono- 
tidaB,  the  black  and  crimson  "  minivets "  (Pericrocotm),  and  the 
glossy  "  king-crows  "  {Dicrwnis) ;  Uivcissa,  PUdylophus  and  D^nr- 
drocitta  are  some  of  the  interesting  and  characteristic  forms 
of  the  crow  family ;  sun-birds  (Netariniidse)  of  at  least  three 
genera  are  found  throughout  the  region,  as  are  the  beautiful  little 
flower-peckers  (Dicseidae),  and  some  peculiar  forms  of  weaver- 
birds  {Ploceus  and  Munia).  Of  the  starling  family,  the  most 
conspicuous  are  the  glossy  mynahs  {Eulabes).  The  swallow- 
shrikes  {Artamus)  are  very  peculiar,  as  are  the  exquisitely 
coloured  pittas  (Pittidae),  and  the  gaudy  broad-bills  (Euiy- 
laemidse).  Leaving  the  true  Passeres,  we  find  woodpeckers, 
barbels,  and  cuckoos  everywhere,  often  of  peculiar  and  re- 
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markable  forms;  among  the  bee-eaters  we  have  the  exquisite 
Nydiomis  with  its  pendent  neck-plumes  of  blue  or  scarlet; 
brilliant  kingfishers  and  strangely  formed  hornbills  abound 
everywhere ;  while  brown-backed  trogons  with  red  and  orange 
breasts,  though  far  less  frequent,  are  equally  a  feature  of  the 
Ornithology.  Next  we  have  the  frog-mouthed  goatsuckers  {Bat- 
trachastomiis),  and  the  whiskered  swifts  (BendrocJielidon),  both 
wide-spread,  remarkable,  and  characteristic  groups  of  the  Oriental 
region.  Coming  to  the  parrot  tribe,  we  have  only  the  long-tailed 
PaUeomis  and  the  exquisite  little  Zoriculvs,  as  characteristic 
genera.  We  now  come  to  the  pigeons,  among  which  the  fruit- 
eating  genera  Treron  and  Carpophaga  are  the  most  conspicuoUvS. 
The  gallinaceous  birds  offer  us  some  grand  forms,  such  as 
the  peacocks  (Pavo) ;  the  argus  pheasants  {Argudanvs) ;  the  fire- 
backed  pheasants  {Euplocamus) ;  and  the  jungle-fowl  {Oallus),  aU 
strikingly  characteristic ;  and  with  these  we  may  close  our  sketch, 
since  the  birds  of  prey  and  the  two  Orders  comprising  the 
waders  and  swimmers  offer  nothing  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
be  worthy  of  enumeration  here. 

BeptUes. — Only  the  more  abundant  and  characteristic  groups 
will  here  be  noticed.  In  the  serpent  tribe,  the  Oligodontidae, 
a  small  family  of  ground-snakes;  the  Homalopsidae,  or  fresh- 
water snakes ;  the  Dendrophidse,  or  tree-snakes ;  the  Dryiophidae, 
or  whip-snakes ;  the  Dipsadidse,  or  nocturnal  tree-snakes ;  the 
Lycodontidse  or  fanged  ground-snakes ;  the  Pythonidae,  or  rock- 
snakes  ;  the  Elapidie,  or  venomous  colubrine  snakes  (including 
the  "  cobras  ") ;  and  the  Crotalidse,  or  pit- vipers,  are  all  abundant 
and  characteristic,  ranging  over  nearly  the  whole  region,  and  pre- 
senting a  great  variety  of  genera  and  species.  Among  lizards,  the 
VaranidsB  or  water-lizards ;  the  Scincidae  or  "  scinks ; "  the  Gecko- 
tidflB,  or  geckoes ;  and  the  Agamidse,  or  eastern  iguanas ;  are  the 
most  imiversal  and  characteristic  groups.  Among  crocodiles  the 
genus  Crocodilus  is  widely  spread,  Oavialis  being  characteristic 
of  the  Ganges.  Among  Chelonia,  or  shielded  reptiles,  forms  of 
fresh-water  Testudinidse  and  Trionychidae  (soft  tertoises)  are 
tolerably  abundant. 

.  Amphibia: — ^The  only  abundant  and  characteristic  groups  of 
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this  class  are  toads  of  the  family  Engystomidse ;  tree-frogs  of 
the  family  PolypedatidsB ;  and  several  genera  of  true  frogs, 
Sanidffi. 

Fresh-water  Fishes, — ^The  more  remarkable  and  characteristic 
fishes  inhabiting  the  fresh  waters  of  the  Oriental  region  belong 
to  the  following  families:  Nandidfe,  Labyrinthici,  OphiocephalidsB, 
Siluridae,  and  Cyprinidte ;  the  last  being  specially  abundant. 

The  sketch  here  very  briefly  given,  must  be  supplemented  by 
an  examination  of  the  tables  of  distribution  of  the  genera  of  all 
the  Mammalia  and  Birds  inhabiting  the  r^on«  We  will  now 
briefly  summarize  the  results. 

Summary  of  the  Oriental  Vertebrata. — ^The  Oriental  region 
possesses  examples  of  163  families  of  Vertebrata  of  which  12 
are  peculiar,  a  proportion  of  a  little  more  than  one-fourteenth 
of  the  whola 

Out  of  118  genera  of  Mammalia  54  seem  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  region,  equal  to  a  proportion  of  ^  or  a  little  less  them  half 
Of  Land-Birds  there  are  342  genera  of  which  165  are  peculiar, 
bringing  the  proportion  very  close  to  a  half. 

In  the  Ethiopian  region  the  proportion  of  peculiar  forms 
both  of  Mammalia  and  Birds  is  greater ;  a  fact  which  is  not 
surprising  when  we  consider  the  long  continued  isolation  of  the 
latter  region — ^an  isolation  which  is  even  now  very  complete, 
owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  deserts  intervening  between  it  and 
the  Palflearctic  region ;  while  the  Oriental  and  Palcearctic  were, 
during  much  of  the  Tertiary  epoch,  hardly  separable. 

Insects. 

Lqndaptera, — ^We  can  only  glance  hastily  at  the  more  pro- 
minent features  of  the  wonderfully  rich  and  varied  butterfly- 
fauna  of  the  Oriental  region.  In  the  first  family  DanaidaB,  the 
genera  Danais  and  Euploea  are  everywhere  abundant,  and  the 
latter  especially  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  entomo- 
logical aspect  of  the  country;  the  large  ''spectre-butterflies" 
{Hestid)  are  equally  characteristic  of  the  Malayan  sub-region* 
SatyridflB,  though  abundant  are  not  very  remarkable,  Debis; 
Melanitis,  MycaiesiSy  and  Ypthima  being  the  most  characteristic 
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genera.  MoiphidsB  are  well  represented  by  the  genera  Ama- 
ihusia,  Zewsidia,  Discophora^  and  ThawmantiSy  some  of  the 
species  of  which  almost  equal  the  grand  South  American 
Moiphos.  The  Nymphalidse  furnish  us  with  a  host  of  charac- 
teristic genera,  among  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are, 
Terinas,  Adolias,  Cethosia,  Cyrestis,  Lxmeffiitis^  and  Nymphdlis, 
all  abounding  in  beautiful  species.  Among  the  Lycaenidse  are 
a  number  of  fine  groups,  among  which  we  may  mention  Ilei^da, 
Myrina,  Deudoryx,  Aphneus,  lolatts,  and  Arriblypodia,  as  charac- 
teristic examples.  The  Pieridse  furnish  many  fine  forms,  such 
as  Thyca,  Iphias,  Thestias,  Eronia^  Prioneris,  and  Dercas,  the  last 
two  being  peculiar.  The  Papilionidffi  are  unsurpassed  in  the 
world,  presenting  such  grand  genera  as  Teinopalptcs  and  Bhu- 
ianitis;  the  yellow-marked  Ornithopterm;  the  superb  "Brookiana;" 
the  elegant  Leptocercus;  and  PapUios  of  the  "Coon,"  "Philo- 
xenus,**  "  Memnon,"  "  Protenor,''  and  especially  the  *  green-and- 
gold-dusted'  "Paris"  groups. 

The  Moths  call  for  no  special  observations,  except  to  notice 
the  existence  in  Northern  India  of  a  number  of  forms  which 
resemble  in  a  striking  manner  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  above  mentioned  groups  of  the  genus  PapUio,  espe- 
cially  the  "  Protenor  "  group,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  is 
protected  by  a  peculiar  smell  or  taste  like  the  Hdiconias  and 
Danaidse. 

ColeopUra. — The  most  characteristic  Oriental  form  of  the 
Cicindelidse  or  tiger  beetles,  is  undoubtedly  the  elegant  genus 
CdlyriSf  which  is  found  over  the  whole  region  and  is  almost 
confined  to  it.  Less  abundant,  but  equally  characteristic,  is  the 
wingless  ant-like  Tricondyla,  Two.  small  genera  Apteroessa  and 
Dramicidia  are  confined  to  the  Indian  Peninsula,  while  Theratea 
only  occurs  in  the  Malayem  sub-region. 

The  Carabidte,  or  ground  carnivorous  beetles,  are  so  numerous 
that  we  can  only  notice  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  and 
characteristic  forms.  The  wonderful  Mormolyce  of  the  Indo« 
Malay  sub-region,  stands  pre-eminent  for  singularity  in  the 
entire  family.  Thyreaptenis,  OrthogoniuB,  Cata$copu8,  and  Peri-' 
callus  are  very  characteristic  forms,  as  well  as  Planetes  and 
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IHstrigtis,  the  latter  having  a  single  species  in  Madagascar. 
There  are  80  genera  of  this  family  peculiar  to  the  r^on,  10 
of  which  have  only  been  found  in  Ceylon. 

Among  the  Lucanidas,  or  stag-beetles,  Lucanus,  Odontoldbris, 
and  Cladognaihvs  are  the  most  characteristic  forms.  Sixteen 
genera  inhabit  the  r^ion,  of  which  7  are  altogether  peculiar, 
while  three  others  only  extend  eastward  to  the  Austro-Malayan 
sub-region. 

The  beautiful  Cetoniidae,  or  rose-chafers,  are  well  represented 
by  Bhoniborhina,  Heterorhina,  Cflinteria,  Macronota,  Agestrata, 
Cfhalcothea  and  many  fine  species  of  Cetonia,  There  are  17 
peculiar  genera,  of  which  Mycteristes,  Phcedimiis,  Plectrone,  and 
Rhagopteryx,  are  Malayan ;  whQe  Narycius,  Clerota,  Bombodes, 
and  ChUoloba  are  Indian. 

In  Buprestidae — ^those  elongate  metallic-coloured  beetles  whose 
elytra  are  used  as  ornaments  in  many  parts  of  the  world — ^this 
region  stands  pre-eminent,  in  its  gigantic  Catoxantha,  its  fine 
Chrysochroa,  its  Indian  Stemocera,  its  Malayan  Chalcophora 
and  Belionota,  as  well  as  many  other  beautiful  forms.  It 
possesses  41  genera,  of  which  14  are  peculiar  to  it,  the  rest 
being  generally  of  wide  range  or  common  to  the  Ethiopian  and 
Australian  regions. 

In  the  extensive  and  elegant  group  of  Longicoms,  the  Oriental 
region  is  only  inferior  to  the  Neotropical.  It  possesses  360 
genera,  25  of  which  are  Prionidae,  117  CerambicidaB,  and  218 
Lamiidae; — about  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  being  peculiar. 
The  most  characteristic  genera  are  Bhaphidopodtis  and  JSJgosoma 
among  Prionidae ;  Neoceramhyx,  Euryarthrum,  Packyteria,  Aero- 
cyrta,  Tetraommatus,  Chloridolum,  and  Polyzonus  among  Ceram- 
bycidae;  and  Ccdostema,  Bhytidqphara,  Batocera,  Agelasta,  and 
Astathes  among  Lamiidae. 

Of  remarkable  forms  in  other  families,  we  may  mention  the 
gigantic  homed  Chalcosoma  among  Scarabaeidae ;  the  metallic 
CampsostemuB  among  Elateridae ;  the  handsome  but  anomalous 
TTiclenotoma  forming  a  distinct  family ;  the  gorgeous  Pachy^ 
rhynchi  of  the  Philippine  Islands  among  CurculionidaB ;  JDitirus 
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among  BrenthidiB ;   with  an  immense  number  and  variety  of 
Anthotribidae,  Heteromera,  Malacoderma,  and  Phytophaga. 

The  Oriental  Sub-regions. 

The  four  sub-regions  into  which  we  have  divided  the  Oriental 
region,  are  very  unequal  in  extent,  and  perhaps  more  so  in 
productiveness,  but  they  each  have  well-marked  special  features, 
and  serve  well  to  exhibit  the  main  zoological  characteristics  of 
the  region*  As  they  are  all  tolerably  well  defined  and  their 
faunas  comparatively  well-known,  their  characteristics  will  bo 
given  with  rather  more  than  usual  detail. 

/.  Hindosian,  or  Indian  Sub-region. 

This  includes  the  whole  peninsula  of  India  from  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas  on  the  north  to  somewhere  near  Seringapatam  on  the 
south,  the  boundary  of  the  Ceylonese  sub-region  being  unsettled. 
The  deltas  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  mark  its  eastern 
limits,  and  it  probably  reaches  to  about  Cashmere  in  the  north- 
west, and  perhaps  to  the  valley  of  the  Indus  further  south ;  but 
the  great  desert  tract  to  the  east  of  the  Indus  forms  a  transition 
to  the  south  Palaearctic  sub-region.  Perhaps  on  the  whole  the 
Indus  may  be  taken  as  a  convenient  boundary.  Many  Indian 
naturalists,  especially  Mr.  Blyth  and  Mr.  Blanford,  are  impressed 
with  the  relations  of  the  greater  part  of  this  sub-region  to  the 
Ethiopian  region,  and  have  proposed  to  divide  it  into  several 
zoological  districts  dependent  on  differences  of  climate  and  vege- 
tation, and  characterized  by  possessing  faunas  more  or  less  allied 
either  to  the  Himalayan  or  the  Ethiopian  type.  But  these  sub- 
divisions appear  far  too  complex  to  be  useful  to  the  general  stu- 
dent, and  even  were  they  proved  to  be  natural,  would  be  beyoml 
the  scope  of  this  work.  I  agree,  however,  with  Mr.  Elwes  in 
thinking  that  they  really  belong  to  local  rather  than  to  geo- 
graphical distribution,  and  confound  "  station  "  with  "  habitat." 
Wherever  there  is  a  marked  diversity  of  surface  and  vegetation 
the  productions  of  a  country  will  correspondingly  differ;  the 
groups  peculiar  to  forests,  for  example,  will  be  absent  from  open 
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plains  or  arid  deserts.  It  happens  that  the  three  great  Old 
World  regions  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  debatable  land 
which  is  chiefly  of  a  desert  character ;  hence  we  must  expect  to 
find  a  resemblance  between  the  inhabitants  of  such  districts  in 
each  region.  We  also  find  a  great  resemblance  between  the  aquatic 
birds  of  the  three  regions ;  and  as  we  generally  give  little  weight 
to  these  in  our  estimate  of  the  degree  of  affinity  of  the  faunas  of 
different  countries,  so  we  should  not  count  the  desert  fauna  as  of 
equal  weight  with  the  more  restricted  and  peculiar  types  which 
are  found  in  the  fertile  tracts, — in  the  mountains  and  valleys,  and 
especially  in  the  primeval  forests.  The  supposed  preponderance 
of  exclusively  Ethiopian  groups  of  Manmialia  and  Birds  in  this 
sub-region,  deserves  however  a  close  examination,  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  facts  really  warrant  such  an  opinion. 

Mammalia. — ^The  following  list  of  the  more  important  genera 
of  Mammalia  which  range  over  the  larger  part  of  this  sub-region 
will  enable  naturalists  to  form  an  independent  judgment  as  to 
the  preponderance  of  Ethiopian,  or  of  Oriental  and  Palaearctic 
types,  in  this,  the  most  important  of  all  the  classes  of  animals 
for  geographical  distribution. 

Hanob  of  the  Genbra  of  Mammalia  which  Inhabit  the  Sub-rboion 

OF   HiNDOSTAN. 

1.  Presbytes        ...  Oriental  only. 

2.  MacacuB  ...  Oriental  only. 

3.  Erinaceus        ...  Palsearctic  genus. 

4.  Sorex Widely  distributed. 

5.  Felis Almost  Cosmopolitan. 

6.  Cynaelurus       ...  Ethiopian  and  S.  Palaearctic. 

7.  Viverra  ...  Ethiopian  and  Oriental  to  China  and  Malaya. 

8.  Viverricula      ...  Orient-al  only. 

9.  Paradoxurus   ...  Oriental  only. 

1 0.  Herpestes        . . .  Ethiopian,  S.  Palaearctic,  and  Oriental  to  Malaya. 

11.  Calogale  ...  Ethiopian,  Oriental  to  Cambodja. 

12.  Tseniogale       ...  Oriental. 

13.  Hyaena  ...  Palaearctic  and  Ethiopian  (a  Palaearctic  species.) 

14.  Canis Palaearctic  and  Oriental  to  Malaya. 

15.  Cuon Oriental  to  Malaya. 

16.  Vulpcs  ...  Very  wide  nvnge. 

17.  Lutra Oriental  and  Palaearctic. 

18.  Mellivora        ...  Ethiopian. 

19.  Melursus         ...  Oriental  only ;  family  not  Ethiopian. 

20.  Sus      Palaearctic  and  Oriental,  not  Ethiopian. 

21.  Tragulus         ...  Oriental 
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22.  CerruB  ...  Oriental  and  Palaoarctic  ;  &niily  not  Ethiopian. 

23.  Cervulus         ...  Oriental;  family  not  Ethiopian. 

24.  Bibos Palsearctic  and  Oriental. 

26.  Portax  ...  Oriental. 

26.  Gazella  ...  Paltearctic  and  Ethiopian. 

27.  Antilope         ...  Oriental. 

28.  Tetraoeros       ...  Oriental. 

29.  Elephas  ...  Oriental  species. 

30.  Mas     Cosmopolite  nearly. 

31.  Platacanthomys  Oriental. 

32.  Meriones        ...  Very  wide  range. 

33.  Spalacomys     ...  Oriental. 

34.  Sciurus  ...  Almost  Cosmopolite. 

35.  Pteromys        ...  Palsearctic  and  Oriental  to  China  and  Malaya. 

36.  Hystrix  ...  Wide  range. 

37.  Lepus Wide  range. 

38.  Manis Ethiopian  and  Oriental  to  Maluya. 


Out  of  the  above  38  genera,  8  have  so  wide  a  distribution  as 
to  give  no  special  geographical  indications.  Of  the  remaining  30, 
whose  geographical  position  we  have  noted,  14  are  Oriental  only ; 
5  have  as  much  right  to  be  considered  Oriental  as  Ethiopian, 
extending  as  they  do  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Oriental 
region ;  2  (the  hyaena  and  gazelle)  show  Palsearctic  rather  than 
Ethiopian  affinity ;  7  are  Palaearctic  and  Oriental  but  not  Ethio- 
pian ;  and  only  2  {Cyncelurus  and  Mdlivora)  can  be  considered 
as  especially  Ethiopian.  We  must  also  give  due  weight  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  here  Ursidee  and  Cervidse,  two  families  entirely 
absent  from  the  Ethiopian  region,  and  we  shall  then  be  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  affinities  of  the  Indian  peninsula  are  not 
only  clearly  Oriental,  but  that  the  Ethiopian  element  is  really 
present  in  a  far  less  degree  than  the  Palsarctic. 

Birds, — The  naturalists  who  have  adopted  the  "Ethiopian 
theory  "  of  the  fauna  of  Hindostan,  have  always  supported  their 
views  by  an  appeal  to  the  class  of  birds ;  maintaining,  that  not 
only  are  almost  all  the  characteristic  Himalayan  and  Malayan 
genera  absent,  but  that  their  place  is  to  a  great  extent  supplied 
by  others  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  region.  After 
a  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Elwes,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Zoological  Society  (June  1873)  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  this  view  was  an  erroneous  one,  founded  on  the  fact 
that  the  birds  of  the  plains  are  the  more  abundant  and  more 
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open  to  observation;  and  that  these  are  often  of  wide-spread 
types,  and  some  few  almost  exclusively  African.  The  facts  he 
adduced  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  objectoi-s ; 
and  as  the  subject  is  an  important  one,  I  will  here  give  lists 
of  all  the  genem  of  Passeres,  Picarise,  Psittaci,  Columbae,  and 
Gallinae,  which  inhabit  the  sub-region,  leaving  out  those  which 
only  just  enter  within  its  boundaries  from  adjacent  sub-regions. 
These  are  arranged  under  four  heads: — 1.  Oriental  genera;  which 
are  either  wholly  confined  to,  or  strikingly  prevalent  in,  the 
Oriental  region  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  2. 
Genera  of  Wide  Eange ;  which  are  fully  as  much  entitled  to  be 
considered  Oriental  or  Palsearctic  as  Ethiopian,  and  cannot  be 
held. to  prove  any  Ethiopian  affinity.  3.  Palaearctic  genera; 
which  are  altogether  or  almost  absent  from  the  Ethiopian  region. 
4.  Ethiopian  genera ;  which  are  confined  to,  or  very  prevalent 
in,  the  Ethiopian  region,  whence  they  extend  into  the  Indian 
peninsula  but  not  over  the  whole  Oriental  region.  The  last  are 
the  only  ones  which  can  be  fairly  balanced  against  those  of  the 
first  list,  in  order  to  determine  the  character  of  the  faun£L 

1.  Oriental  Genera  in  Central  India. 

OeodcJila,  Orthotoinus,  Priniay  Megcdurus,  Abrornis,  Larvi- 
xora,  Cixpsychus,  KiUacincla,  Pomatorhinus,  Malacocerciis,  Chatar- 
rhcea,  Zayardia,  Gan^ulax,  Trochalapteron,  Pellomeum,  Dumetia, 
Pyctoris,  Alcippe,  Myiophonibs,  Sitta,  Dendrophila,  Phyllomis, 
lora,  Hypsipetes,  Pericrocotus,  Graucaivs^  Volvocivora,  Chibia^ 
Chaptia,  Irena,  Erythrostema,  ffemiptis,  Hemichelidon,  NUtava^ 
Cyomis,  Uumyias,  Hypothymis,  Myialestes,  Tephrodomis,  Deivdro- 
citta,  Arachnechthra,  Nectarophila,  Arachnothera,  Dicceum,  Pipri- 
soma,  Munia,  Evidbes,  Pastor,  Acridotheres,  Stut^nia,  Sticrnopasto?*, 
Artamus,  Nemoricola,  Pitta,  Yungipiciis^  Chrysocolaptes,  Hemi- 
circus,  Oecimis,  Mulleripicus,  Brachyptemiis,  Tiga,  Microptemus, 
Megaloema,  Xantholarma,  Rhopodytes,  Ta^cocoxui,  Sumiculus, 
Hierococcyx,  Eudynamnis,  Nyctio7*nis,  Ptarpactes,  Pelargopsis, 
Ceyx,  Hydrocma,  Meniceros,  Batrachostomvs,  Dendrochelidon, 
Collocalia,  Palceomis,  Treron,  Carpophaga,  Chxdcqphaps,  Orty- 
goimis,    Perdix,   Pavo,    Oallus,    Oalloperdix; — 87  genera;    and 
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one  peculiar  genus,  Salpornis,  whose  affinities  are  Palsearctic  or 
Oriental. 

2.  Geneka  of  Wide  Eange  occurring  in  Central  India. 

Tardvs,  Monticola,  Drymcecay  Cisiicola,  Acrocephalus,  Phyllo- 
scopuSj  Fratincola,  Pants,  PycnonotuSy  Criniger,  Oriolics,  Dicrurus, 
TcMtrea,  Lanius,  Coi*vtis,  Zosterops,  Hinmdo,  Cotyle,  Passer, 
Ploceus,  EstrUda,  Alavda,  Calandrella,  Mirafra,  Amiiwmane^, 
MotacUla,  Anthus,  Pictis,  Yunx,  Centropiis,  Onadus,  Chrysoccocyx, 
Coccystes,  Coracias,  Uurystormcs,  Mei'ops,  Alcedo,  Ccryle,  Halcyon, 
Vpupa,  Caprimulffus,  Cypselus,  Chmtura,  Columba,Turtur,PterocleSj 
Cotumix,  Turnix; — 48  genera. 

3.  PALiKARCTic  Genera  occurring  in  Central  India. 

ffypolais,  Sylvia,  Curruca,  Cyanecula,  Calliope,  Chelidon,  Eu- 
spiza,  Emberiza,  Galerita,  Calobates,  Coi^dalla; — 11  genera, 

4.  Ethiopian  Genera  occurring  in  Central  India. 
Thamndbia,  Pyrrhulauda,  Pterocles,  Francolinns  ; — 4  genera. 

A  consideration  of  the  above  lists  shows  us,  that  the  Hindost^n 
sub-region  is  by  no  means  so  poor  in  forms  of  bird-life  as  is 
generally  supposed  (and  as  I  had  myself  anticipated,  it  would 
prove  to  be),  possessing,  as  it  does,  151  genera  of  land- birds, 
without  counting  the  Accipitres.  It  must  also  set  at  rest  the 
question  of  the  zoological  aflBnities  of  the  district,  since  a  pre- 
ponderance of  88  genera,  against  4,  cannot  be  held  to  be  insuffi- 
cient, and  cannot  be  materially  altered  by  any  corrections  in 
details  that  may  be  proposed  or  substantiated.  Even  of  these 
four,  only  the  first  two  are  exclusively  Ethiopian,  Pterocles  and 
Francolinus  both  being  Palsearctic  also.  It  is  a  question,  indeed, 
whether  anywhere  in  the  world  an  outlying  sub-region  can 
be  found,  exhibiting  less  zoological  affinity  for  the  adjacent 
regions ;  and  we  have  here  a  striking  illustration  of  the  necessity 
of  deciding  all  such  cases,  not  by  examples,  which  may  be  so 
chosen  as  to  support  any  view,  but  by  carefully  weighing  and 
C(>ntrasting  the  whole  of  the  facts  on  which  the  solution  of  the 
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problem  admittedly  depends.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  that  a 
j^'ieat  many  of  the  88  genera  above  given  are  very  scarce  and  very 
local ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  the  majority  of  them ; 
and  even  where  it  is  so,  that  does  not  in  any  degree  affect  their 
value  as  indicating  zoo-geographical  aflSnities.  It  is  the  pre- 
sence of  a  type  in  a  region,  not  its  abundance  or  scarcity,  that  is 
the  important  fact ;  and  when  we  have  to  do,  as  w^e  have  here, 
with  many  groups  whose  habits  and  mode  of  life  necessarily 
seclude  them  from  observation,  their  supposed  scarcity  may  not 
even  be  a  fact. 

Reptiles  and  Amphibia. — Reptiles  entirely  agree  with  Mam- 
malia and  Birds  in  the  main  features  of  their  distribution. 
Out  of  17  families  of  snakes  inhabiting  Hindostan,  16  range 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  entire  region,  and  only  two  can 
be  supposed  to  show  any  Ethiopian  aflSnity.  These  are  the 
Psammophidse  and  Erycidse,  both  desert-haunting  groups,  and 
almost  as  much  South  Palsearctic  as  African.  The  genus  Tro- 
pidococcyx  is  peculiar  to  the  sub-region,  and  Aspidura,  Passerita 
and  Cynophis  to  the  peninsula  and  Ceylon ;  while  a  large  number 
of  the  most  characteristic  genera,  as  Dipsas,  Simotes,  Bungancs, 
Naja,  TrimeresuniSy  Lycodon  and  Python^  are  characteristically 
Oriental. 

Of  the  six  families  of  lizards  all  have  a  wide  range  The 
genera  Eumeces,  PentadactyluSy  Gecko,  Evhlepharis,  and  Draco,  are 
characteristically  or  wholly  Oriental;  Ophiops  and  Uromastix 
are  Palsearctic ;  while  Chamoeleon  is  the  solitary  case  of  decided 
Ethiopian  affinity. 

Of  the  Amphibia  not  a  single  family  exhibits  special  Ethiopian 
affinities. 

//.  Svb-region  of  Ceylon  and  South-India. 

The  Island  of  Ceylon  is  characterised  by  such  striking  pecu- 
liarities in  its  animal  productions,  as  to  render  necessary  its 
separation  from  the  peninsula  of  India  as  a  sub-region ;  but  it 
is  found  that  most  of  these  special  features  extend  to  the  Neil- 
gherries  and  the  whole  southern  mountainous  portion  of  India, 
and  that  the  two  must  be  united  in  any  zoo-geographical  pro- 
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vince.  The  main  features  of  this  division  are, — the  appearance 
of  numerous  animals  allied  to  forms  only  found  again  in  the 
Himalayas  or  in  the  Malayan  sub-region,  the  possession  of 
several  peculiar  generic  types,  and  an  unusual  number  of 
peculiar  species. 

Mamvialia.-'Among  Mammalia  the  most  remarkable  form 
is  Loris,  a  genus  of  Lemurs  altogether  peculiar  to  the  sub- 
region;  several  peculiar  monkeys  of  the  genus  Presbytes:  the 
Malayan  genus  Tupaia  ;  and  Platacanihomys,  a  peculiar  genus 
of  Muridae. 

Birds. — Among  birds  it  has  Ochronielay  a  peculiar  genus  of 
flycatchers  ;  Phanicophaes  (Cuculidae)  and  Drymocataphus  (Tima- 
liidee),  both  Malayan  forms ;  a  species  of  Myiophonus  whose 
nearest  ally  is  in  Java;  TrocJialapteron,  Brachi/pteryx,  Bu^eros 
and  Loricidm,  which  are  only  found  elsewhere  in  the  Himalayas 
and  Malayana.  It  also  possesses  about  80  peculiar  species  of 
birds,  including  a  large  jungle  fowl,  one  owl  and  two  hombills. 

Reptiles. — It  is  however  by  its  Eeptiles,  even  more  than  by  its 
higher  vertebrates,  that  this  sub-region  is  clearly  characterised. 
Among  snakes  it  possesses  an  entire  family,  Uropeltidae,  consisting 
(»f  5  penera  and  18  species  altogether  confined  to  it, — Bhinophis 
and  Uropdtis  in  Ceylon,  Silybura,  Pleckcms  and  Melanophidium 
in  Southern  India.  Four  other  genera  of  snakes,  ffaplocerctis, 
Cercaspis,  Peltopelor,  and  H'lfpnah  are  also  peculiar;  Chersydnis 
is  only  found  elsewhere  in  Malaya;  while  Aspidura,  Passerita, 
and  Cynophis,  only  extend  to  Hindostan ;  species  of  Bryx,  Schis, 
and  Psammophis  show  an  affinity  with  Ethiopian  and  Palsearctio 
forms.  Among  lizards  several  genera  of  Agamidce  are  peculiar, 
such  as  Otocryptis,  Lyricoephalvs,  Cerafophara,  CapJu>tis,  Salea^ 
Sitana  and  Charcma.  In  the  family  Acontiadae,  Nessia  is 
peculiar  to  Ceylon,  while  a  species  of  the  African  genus  AcorUias 
shows  an  affinity  for  the  Ethiopian  region. 

Amphibia. — The  genera  of  Amphibians  that  occur  here  are 
generally  of  wide  range,  but  Nannophrys,  RaplobcUrachus, 
and  Cacopus  are  confined  to  the  sub-region;  while  Megah- 
phrys  is  Malayan,  and  the  species  found  in  Ceylon  also  inhabit 
Java. 
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Insects, — The  insects  of  Ceylon  also  furnish  some  curious 
examples  of  its  distinctness  from  Hindostan,  and  its  affinity  with 
Malaya.  Among  its  butterflies  we  find  Papilio  jophon,  closely 
allied  to  P,  antiphus  of  Malaya.  The  remarkable  genus  Hestia,  so 
characteristic  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  only  occurs  elsewhere  on 
the  mountains  of  Ceylon ;  while  its  Cynthia  and  Parthenos  are 
closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  Malayan  species.  Among 
Coleoptera  we  have  yet  more  striking  examples.  The  highly  cha- 
racteristic Malayan  genus  Tricondyla  is  represented  in  Ceylon  by 
no  less  than  10  species  ;  and  among  Longicorns  we  find  the  genera 
TetraammcUus,  Thranivs,  Cacia.,  Praanetha,  Eopica,  and  Serixia, 
all  exclusively  Malayan  or  only  just  entering  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsula,  yet  all  represented  in  Ceylon,  while  not  a  single 
species  occurs  in  any  part  ot  India  or  the  Himalayas. 

The  Past  History  of  Ceylon  and  South-India  as  indicated  by  its 
Fauna. — In  our  account  of  the  Ethiopian  region  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  an  ancient  connection  between  this  sub- 
region  and  Madagascar,  in  order  to  explain  the  distribution  of 
the  Lemurine  type,  and  some  other  curious  affinities  between  the 
two  countries.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  geology  of  India, 
which  shows  us  Ceylon  and  South  India  consisting  mainly  of 
granitic  and  old  metamorphic  rocks,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula,  forming  our  first  sub-region,  is  of  tertiary  formation, 
with  a  few  isolated  patches  of  secondary  rocks.  It  is  evident 
therefore,  that  during  much  of  the  tertiary  period,  Ceylon  and 
South  India  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  considerable  extent 
of  sea,  and  probably  formed  part  of  an  extensive  southern  con- 
tinent or  great  island.  Tlie  very  numerous  and  remarkable  cases 
of  affinity  with  Malaya,  require  however  some  closer  approxima- 
tion to  these  islands,  which  probably  occurred  at  a  later  period. 
When,  still  later,  the  great  plains  and  table-lands  of  Hindostan 
were  formed,  and  a  permanent  land  communication  efTected  with 
the  rich  and  highly  developed  Ilimalo-Chinese  fauna,  a  rapid  im- 
migration of  new  types  took  place,  and  many  of  the  less  specia- 
lised forms  of  mammalia  and  birds  (particularly  those  of  ancient 
Ethiopian  type)  became  extinct.  Among  reptiles  and  insects  the 
competition  was  less  severe,  or  the  older  forms  were  too  well 
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adapted  to  local  conditions  to  be  expelled ;  so  that  it  is  among 
these  groups  alone  that  we  find  any  considerable  number,  of  what 
are  probably  the  remains  of  the  ancient  fauna  of  a  now  sub- 
merged southern  continent. 

II L  Himalayan  or  Indo-Chinese  Svh^egion. 

This,  which  is  probably  the  richest  of  all  the  sub-regions,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  richest  of  all  tracts  of  equal  extent  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  is  essentially  a  forest-covered,  mountainous 
country,  mostly  within  the  tropics,  but  on  its  northern  margin 
extending  some  degrees  beyond  it,  and  rising  in  a  continuous 
mountain  range  till  it  meets  and  intercalates  with  the  Man- 
churian  sub-division  of  the  Paleearctic  region.  The  peculiar 
mammalia,  birds  and  insects  of  this  sub-region  begin  to  appear 
at  the  very  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  but  Dr.  Gunther  has  shown 
that  many  of  the  reptiles  characteristic  of  the  plains  of  India 
are  found  to  a  height  of  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet. 

In  Sikhim,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example  of  the 
Himalayan  portion  of  the  sub-region,  it  seems  to  extend  to  an 
altitude  of  little  less  than  10,000  feet,  that  being  the  limit  of  the 
characteristic  Timaliidae  or  babbling  thrushes ;  while  the  equally 
characteristic  Pycnonotidae,  or  bulbuls,  and  Treronidae,  or  thick- 
billed  fruit-pigeons,  do  not,  according  to  Mr.  Blanford,  reach 
quite  so  high.  We  may  perhaps  take  9,000  feet  as  a  good 
approximation  over  a  large  part  of  the  Himalayan  range;  but 
it  is  evidently  not  possible  to  define  the  line  with  any  great 
precision.  Westward,  the  sub-region  extends  in  diminishing 
breadth,  till  it  terminates  in  or  near  Cashmere,  where  the  fauna 
of  the  plains  of  India  almost  meets  that  of  the  Palsearctic 
region,  at  a  moderate  elevation.  Eastward,  it  reaches  into  East 
Thibet  and  North-west  China,  where  P^re  David  has  found  a 
large  number  of  the  peculiar  types  of  the  Eastern  Himalayas.  A 
fauna,  in  general  features  identical,  extends  over  Burmah  and 
Siam  to  South  China;  mingling  with  the  Palajarctic  fauna  in 
the  mountains  south  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  river,  and  with 
that  of  Indo-Malaya  in  Tenasserim,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
Southern  Siam  and  Cochin  China. 
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Zoological  Characteristics  of  the  Hinialayan  Siib-region. — 
Taking  this  sub-region  as  a  whole,  we  find  it  to  be  charac- 
terised by  3  genera  of  mammalia  (without  counting  bats),  and 
44  genera  of  land-birds,  which  are  altogether  peculiar  to  it; 
and  by  13  genera  of  mammalia  and  36  of  birds,  which  it 
possesses  in  common  with  the  Malayan  sub-region;  and 
besides  these  it  has  almost  all  the  genera  before  enumerated 
as  "  Oriental,"  and  several  others  of  wide  range,  more  especially 
a  number  of  Palaearctic  genera  which  appear  in  the  higher 
Himalayas.  The  names  of  the  more  characteristic  genera  are 
as  follows: — 

Peculiar  Himalo-Chinese  Genera. 

Mammalia. —  Urva,  Arctonyx,  JElurtLS. 

Birds.  —  Suya^  Horites,  Chcemarrhomis,  Tarsiger,  Oreicola, 
Acanthoptila,  Gramniatoptila,  Trochalopteron^  Actinodura,  Sibia, 
Suthora,  Paradoxornis,  Chlenasicxis,  Tesia,  Rimator,  ^githaluciis, 
Cephalopyrus,  Liothiix,  Siva,  Mini  a,  ProparuSy  Cntia,  Yuhina, 
Ixulus,  Myzornis,  Erpornis,  Jlemixics,  Chibia,  Niltava,  Anthipes, 
ChelidorhynXj  Urocissa,  Pachyglossa,  Hcteruray  Hcematospiza, 
Ampeliceps,  Saroglossa,  PsarisoinuSy  Serilophus,  Vivia,  Hyopicus, 
GecinuluSj  AceroSy  Ceriomis. 

Genera  common  to  the  Himalo-Chinese  and  Malayan 
Sub-regions. 

Mammalia.  —  Hyldbaies,  Kycticebus,  Viverricula,  Prionodon, 
Arctitis,  Paguma,  Arctogale,  Cium,  Gymnopus,  Aonyx,  Helictis, 
RhinoceroSj  Nemorhedus,  Rhizomys. 

Bird& — Oreocincla,  Notodela,  Janthociiicla,  TiTnalia,  Stachyris, 
Mixomis,  Trichastoma,  Unicurus,  Pncepyga,  Meianochlora,  Alio- 
trius,  Microscelis,  lole,  Analdpus,  Cochoa,  Bhringa,  Xanthapygia 
Hylocharis,  Cissa,  Tevmurus,  Crypsirhina,  Chalcostetha,  An- 
threpteSy  Chalcoparia^  Cymbirhynchus,  Hydromis,  Sasiay  Venilia, 
Indicator,  CarcineuteSf  Lyncomis,  Macropygia,  ArgiLsiantis  Poly- 
plectron,  Euploeamus,  Phodilvs, 

Plate  VII.  Sceiie  in  Nepal,  with  Characteristic  Himalayan 
Animals, — Our  illustration  contains  figures  of   two  mammals 
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and  two  birds,  characteristic  of  the  higher  woody  region  of  the 
Himalayas.  The  lower  figure  on  the  left  is  the  Helidis  Jiepalensis, 
confined  to  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  and  belonging  to  a  genus  of 
the  weasel  family  which  is  exclusively  Oriental.  It  is  marked 
with  white  on  a  grey-brown  ground.  Above  it  is  the  remark- 
able Tal[idB.(JElunLs/ulgens)y  a  beautiful  animal  with  a  glossy  fur 
of  a  reddish  colour,  darker  feet,  and  a  white  somewhat  cat-like 
face.  It  is  distantly  allied  to  the  bears,  and  more  nearly  to  the 
American  racoons,  yet  with  sufficient  differences  to  constitute  it 
a  distinct  family.  The  large  bird  on  the  tree,  is  the  horned 
Tragopan  (Cei'iornis  satyra),  one  of  the  fine  Himalayan  pheasants, 
magnificently  spotted  with  red  and  white,  and  ornamented  with 
fleshy  erectile  v/attles  and  horns,  of  vivid  blue  and  red  colours. 
The  bird  in  the  foreground  is  the  Ibidorht/nchiis  stnUhersii,  a 
rare  and  curious  wader,  allied  to  the  curlews  and  sandpipers  but 
having  the  bill  and  feet  red.  It  frequents  the  river-beds  in  the 
higher  Himalayas,  but  has  also  been  found  in  Thibet. 

Reptiles, — Very  few  genera  of  reptiles  are  peculiar  to  this 
sub-region,  all  the  more  important  ranging  into  the  Malay 
islands.  Of  snakes  the  following  are  the  more  characteristic 
genera : — Typhline,  Cylindrophis,  Xenopeltis,  Calamaria,  Xenela^ 
phis,  Hypsirhinay  Fcn^donia,  several  small  genera  of  Homalop- 
sidae  (Herpeton  and  Hipides  being  characteristic  of  Burmah  and 
Siam)  Psammodynastes,  Oonyosomxiy  Chrysopelea,  Tragops,  IHpsas, 
Pareas,  Python,  Buvgarus,  Naja^  Callophis^  and  Trimeresurus. 
Naja  reached  8,000  feet  elevation  in  the  Himalayas,  Tropidonotus 
9,000  feet,  AUdbes  10,000  feet,  and  Simotes  15,000  feet. 

Of  lizards,  JPsevdopus  has  one  species  in  the  Ehasya  hills 
while  the  other  inhabits  South-east  Europe ;  and  there  are  two 
small  genera  of  Agamidse  peculiar  to  the  Himalayas,  while 
Draco  and  Calotes  have  a  wide  range  and  Acanthosaura,  DUo- 
phyruSy  PhysignathvSy  and  lAolepis  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  There  are  several  genera  of  Scincidae; 
and  the  extensive  genus  of  wall-lizards,  Gecko,  ranges  over  the 
whole  region. 

Of  Amphibia,  the  peculiar  forms  are  not  numerous.   Icthyopds 
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a  genus  of  Ceciliad^e,  is  peculiar  to  the  Kliasya  Hills ;  Tylo^ 
tritron  (Salamandridae)  to  Yunan  in  Western  Cliina,  and  perhaps 
belongs  to  the  Palsearctic  region. 

Of  the  tail-less  Batrachians,  Glyphoglossus  is  found  in  Pegu; 
Xenophys  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas;  while  Calhda;  Ixalus, 
JRhacophorus,  ffylurana,  OocyglossuSy  and  Phrynoglossus,  are  com- 
mon to  the  Himalo-Chinese  and  Malayan  sub-regions. 

Of  the  lizards,  Colotes,  Barycephalus,  and  Hinulia, — and  of 
the  Batrachia,  Bufo, — are  found  at  above  11,000  feet  elevation  in 
the  Himalayas. 

Insects, — So  little  has  been  done  in  working  out  the  insect 
faunas  of  the  separate  sub-regions,  that  they  cannot  be  treated 
in  detail,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  insects  in  the  part  of  this  work  devoted  to  Geogra- 
phical Zoology.  A  few  particulars  may,  however,  be  given  as  to 
the  butterflies,  which  have  been  more  systematically  collected  in 
tropical  countries  than  any  other  order  of  insects.  The  Hima- 
layan butterflies,  especially  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  range — 
in  Assam  and  the  Khasya  Hills — are  remarkably  fine  and  very 
abundant;  yet  all  the  larger  groups  extend  into  the  Malayan 
sab-region,  many  to  Ceylon,  and  a  considerable  proportion  even 
to  Africa  and  Austro-Malaya.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
peculiar  types,  but  most  of  them  consist  of  few  or  single  species. 
Such  are  Neope,  Orenoma,  and  Bhaphicera,  genera  of  Satyridae ; 
Enispe  (Morphidae) ;  Hestina,  Pmthema,  and  Abrota  (Nympha- 
lidae) ;  Dodona  (Erycinidae) ;  Ilerda  (Lycsenidae) ;  Calinaga^  Teino- 
palpusy  and  Bhutanitis  (Papilionidae).  Its  more  prominent  fea- 
tures are,  however,  derived  from  what  may  be  termed  Malayan, 
or  even  Old  World  types,  such  as  Euplcea^  among  Danaidae; 
Amathtisia,  Clerome,  and  Thaumantis,  among  Morphidae ;  Euripus, 
IHadema,  Athyma,  Limenitis,  and  Adolias,  among  Nymphalidae, 
Zem^ros  and  Taxila  among  Erycinidae;  Amblypodia,  Miletm, 
Ilerda,  and  Myrina,  among  Lycaenidae ;  Thyca,  Brioneris,  Bercas, 
Iphias,  and  Thestias  among  Pieridae;  and  Papilios  of  the 
"  Amphrisius;*  "  Coon"  " BhUoxenus"  " Brotenor"  " Paris,"  and 
" Sarpedon"  groups.  In  the  Himalayas  there  is  an  unusual 
abundance  of  large  and  gorgeous  species  of  the  genus  Bapilio, 
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and  of  large  and  showy  Nymphalidse,  Morphidse,  and  Danaidie, 
which  render  it,  in  favoured  localities,  only  second  to  South 
America  for  a  display  of  this  form  of  beauty  and  variety  in 
insect  life. 

Among  the  other  orders  of  insects  in  which  the  Himalayas 
are  remarkably  rich,  we  may  mention  large  and  brilliant  Ce- 
toniidfiB,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Rhomhorhima  ;  a  magnificent  Lamel- 
licorn,  Euchims  macleayii,  allied  to  the  gigantic  long-armed 
beetle  {K  lovgimanus)  of  Amboyna;  superb  moths  of  the 
families  Agaristidae  and  Sesiidfe ;  elegant  and  remarkable  Ful- 
goridse,  and  strange  forms  of  the  gigantic  Phasmidse ;  most  of 
which  appear  to  be  of  larger  size  or  of  more  brilliant  colours 
than  their  Malayan  allies. 

Islands  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Sub-region. — A  few  important 
islands  belong  to  this  sub-region,  the  Andamans,  Formosa,  and 
Hainan  being  the  most  interesting. 

Andamans, — The  oidy  mammalia  are  a  few  rats  and  mice,  a 
Paradox^irus,  and  a  pig  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  race,— all  of 
which  may  have  been  introduced  by  man's  agency.  The 
birds  of  the  Andaman  Islands  have  been  largely  .collected,  n» 
less  than  155  species  having  been  obtained ;  and  of  these  17, 
(all  land-birds)  are  peculiar.  The  genera  are  aU  found  on  the 
continent,  and  are  mostly  characteristic  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
fauna,  to  which  most  of  the  species  belong.  Eeptiles  are  also 
tolerably  abundant ;  about  20  species  are  known,  the  majority 
being  found  also  on  the  continent,  while  a  few  are  peculiar. 
There  are  also  a  few  Batrachia,  and  some  fresh-water  fishes,  closely 
resembling  those  of  Burmah.  The  absence  of  such  mammalia 
as  monkeys  and  squirrels,  which  abound  on  the  mainland,  and 
which  are  easily  carried  over  straits  or  narrow  seas  by  floating 
trees,  is  sufficient  proof  that  these  islands  have  not  recently 
formed  part  of  the  continent.  The  birds  are  mostly  such  as 
may  have  reached  the  islands  while  in  their  present  geographical 
position ;  and  the  occurrence  of  reptiles  and  fresh-water  fishes, 
said  to  be  identical  in  species  with  those  of  Burmah,  must  be 
due  to  the  facilities,  which  some  of  these  animals  undoubtedly 
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possess,  for  passing  over  a  considerable  width  of  sea.  We  must 
conclude,  therefore,  that  these  islands  do  not  owe  their  exist- 
ing fauna  to  an  actual  union  with  the  mainland ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  may  have  been  formerly  more  extensive,  and 
have  then  been  less  distant  from  the  continent  than  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Nicobar  Islands,  usually  associated  with  the  Andamans, 
are  less  known,  but  present  somewhat  similar  phenomena.  They 
are,  however,  more  Malayan  in  their  fauna,  and  seem  properly 
to  belong  to  the  Indo-Malay  sub-region. 

Formosa. — This  island  has  been  carefully  examined  by  Mr. 
Swinhoe,  who  found  144  species  of  birds,  of  which  34  are  peculiar. 
There  is  one  peculiar  genus,  but  the  rest  are  all  Indo-Chinese, 
though  some  of  the  species  are  more  allied  to  Malayan  than  to 
Chinese  or  Himalayan  foims.  About  30  species  of  mammalia 
were  found  in  Formosa,  of  which  11  are  peculiar  species,  the  rest 
being  either  Chinese  or  Himalayan.  The  peculiar  species  belong 
to  the  genera  Talpa,  Helictis,  Sduroptertcs,  Pteromys,  Mus,  Su,% 
Cervus,  and  Capricomis.  A  few  lizards  and  snakes  of  conti- 
nental species  have  also  been  found.  These  facts  clearly  indicate 
the  former  connection  of  Formosa  with  China  and  Malaya,  a 
connection  which  is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  shallow 
sea  which  still  connects  all  these  countries. 

Hainan, — ^The  island  of  Hainan,  on  the  south  coast  of  China, 
is  not  so  well  known  in  proportion,  though  Mr.  Swinhoe  col- 
lected 172  species  of  birds,  of  which  130  were  land-birds.  Of 
these  about  20  were  peculiar  species ;  the  remainder  being  either 
Chinese,  Himalayan,  or  Indo-Malay  an.  Mr.  Swinhoe  also  ob- 
tained 24  species  of  mammalia,  all  being  Chinese,  Himalayan, 
or  Indo-Malayan  species  except  a  hare,  w-hich  is  peculiar.  This 
assemblage  of  animals  would  imply  that  Hainan,  as  might  be 
anticipated  from  its  position,  has  been  more  recently  separated 
from  the  continent  than  the  more  distant  island  of  Formosa. 

IV,  Lido-Malaya,  ir  the  Malayan  Sub-region. 
This  sub-region,  which  is  almost  wholly  insular  (including 
only  the  Malayan  peninsula  on  the  continent  of  Asia),  is  equal,  if 
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not  superior,  in  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  productions,  to  that 
which  we  have  just  been  considering.  Like  Indo-China,  it  is  a  re- 
gion of  forests,  but  it  is  more  exclusively  tropical ;  and  it  is  thei-e- 
fore  deficient  in  many  of  those  curious  forms  of  the  temperate 
zone  of  the  Himalayas,  which  seem  to  have  been  developed  from 
Paleearctic  rather  than  from  Oriental  types.  Here  alone,  in  the 
Oriental  region,  are  found  the  most  typical  equatorial  forms  of 
life — organisms  adapted  to  a  climate  characterised  by  uniform  but 
not  excessive  heat,  abundant  moisture,  and  no  marked  departure 
from  the  average  meteorological  state,  throughout  the  year.  These 
favourable  conditions  of  life  only  occur  in  three  widely  separated 
districts  of  the  globe — the  Malay  archipelago,  Western  Africa, 
and  equatorial  South  America,  Hence  perhaps  it  is,  that  the 
tapir  and  the  trogons  of  Malacca  should  so  closely  resemble  those 
of  South  America ;  and  that  the  great  anthropoid  apes  and  crested 
hornbills  of  Western  Africa,  should  find  their  nearest  allies  in 
Borneo  and  Sumatra. 

Although  the  islands  which  go  to  form  this  sub-region 
are  often  separated  from  each  other  by  a  considerable  ex- 
panse of  sea,  yet  their  productions  in  general  offer  no  greater 
differences  than  those  of  portions  of  the  Indo-Chinese  sub- 
region  separated  by  an  equal  extent  of  dry  land.  The  ex- 
planation is  easy,  however,  when  we  find  that  the  sea  which 
separates  them  is  a  very  shallow  one,  so  shallow  that  an  eleva- 
tion of  only  300  feet  would  unite  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo  into 
one  great  South-eastern  prolongation  of  the  Asiatic  continent* 
As  we  know  that  our  own  country  hfw  been  elevated  and  de- 
pressed to  a  greater  amount  than  this,  at  least  twice  in  recent 
geological  times,  we  can  have  no  difBculty  in  admitting  similar 
changes  of  level  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  where  the  sub- 
terranean forces  which  bring  about  such  changes  are  still  at 
work,  as  manifested  by  the  great  chain  of  active  volcanoes  in 
Sumatra  and  Java.  Proofs  of  somewhat  earlier  changes  of  level 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Tertiary  coal  formations  of  Borneo,  which 
demonstrate  a  succession  of  elevations  and  subsidences,  with  as 
much  certainty  as  if  we  had  historical  record  of  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  nor  is  it  probable,  that  all  these 
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gieat  islands  were  recently  united  to  tlie  continent,  and  that 
their  separation  took  place  by  one  general  subsidence  of  the 
whole.  It  is  more  consonant  with  what  we  know  of  such  mat- 
ters, that  the  elevations  and  depressions  were  partial,  varying 
in  their  points  of  action  and  often  recurring ;  sometimes  ex- 
tending one  part  of  an  island,  sometimes  another ;  now  joining 
an  island  to  the  main  land,  now  bringing  two  islands  into  closer 
proximity.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  sometimes  an  inter- 
vening island  has  sunk  or  receded  and  allowed  others  which  it 
before  separated  to  effect  a  partial  union  independently  of  it.  If 
we  recognise  the  probability  that  such  varied  and  often-renewed 
changes  of  level  have  occurred,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  under- 
stand how  certain  anomalies  of  distribution  in  these  islands  may 
have  been  brought  about.  We  will  now  endeavour  to  sketch  the 
general  features  of  the  zoology  of  this  interesting  district,  and 
then  proceed  to  discuss  some  of  the  relations  of  the  islands  to 
each  other. 

Mammalia, — We  have  seen  that  the  Indo-Chinese  sub-region 
possesses  13  species  of  mammalia  in  common  with  the  Indo- 
Malay  sub-region,  and  4  others  peculiar  to  itself,  besides  one 
Ethiopian  and  several  Oriental  and  Palsearctic  forms  of  wide 
range.  Of  this  latter  class  the  Malay  islands  have  compara- 
tively few,  but  they  possess  no  less  tlian  14  peculiar  genera,  viz* 
Simia,  Siamanga,  Tarsius,  GaleopUhecris,  Hylomys,  Ptilocej^its, 
Oymnura,  Cynogale^  Ife^nigalea,  Arctogale,  Barangia,  Mydatts, 
Helardos,  and  Tapirtis.  The  islands  also  possess  tigers,  deer, 
wild  pigs,  wild  cattle,  elephants,  the  scaly  ant-eater,  and  most 
of  the  usual  Oriental  genera ;  so  that  they  are  on  the  whole 
fully  as  rich  as,  if  not  richer  than,  any  part  of  Asia ;  a  fact  very 
unusual  in  island  faunas,  and  very  suggestive  of  their  really 
continental  nature. 

Plate  VIIL  Scene  in  Borneo  with  Characteristic  Malayan 
Quadrupeds, — ^The  Malayan  fauna  is  so  rich  and  peculiar  that 
we  devote  two  plates  to  Dlustrate  it.  We  have  here  a  group  of 
mammalia,  such  as  might  be  seen  together  in  the  vast  forests  of 
Borneo.  In  the  foreground  we  have  the  beautiful  deer-like 
Chevrotain    (Tragiilns  javanicus).      These    are   delicate    little 
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animals  whose  body  is  not  larger  than  a  rabbit's^  thence  often 
called  "mouse-deer."  They  were  formerly  classed  with  the 
*'  musk-deer/*  owing  to  their  similar  tusk-like  upper  canines ; 
but  their  anatomy  shows  them  to  form  quite*a  distinct  family, 
having  more  resemblance  to  the  camels.  On  the  branch  above 
is  the  curious  feather-tailed  Tree-Shrew  {PtUocerus  loivit),  a  small 
insectivorous  animal  altogether  peculiar  to  Borneo.  Above  this 
is  the  strange  little  Tarsier  (Tarsitts  spectrum),  one  of  the  lemurs 
confined  to  the  Malay  islands,  but  so  distinct  from  all  others  as 
to  constitute  a  separate  family.  The  other  small  animals  are 
the  Flying  Lemurs  (Oakeopitfiectis  volans)  formerly  classed  with 
the  lemurs,  but  now  considered  to  belong  to  the  Insectivora. 
They  have  a  very  large  expansion  of  the  skin  connecting  the 
fore  and  hind  limbs  and  tail,  and  are  able  to  take  long  flights 
from  one  tree  to  another,  and  even  to  rise  over  obstacles  in  their 
course  by  the  elevatory  power  of  the  tail-membrane.  They 
feed  chiefly  on  leaves,  and  have  a  very  soft  and  beautifully 
marbled  fur. 

In  the  distance  is  the  Malayan  tapir  {Tapirus  indicns),  a 
representative  of  a  group  of  animals  now  confined  to  the  larger 
Malay  islands  and  tropical  America,  but  which  once  ranged 
over  the  greater  part  of  temperate  Europe. 

Birds. — Owing  to  several  of  the  families  consisting  of  very 
obscura  and  closel}^  allied  species,  which  have  never  been  criti- 
cally examined  and  compared  by  a  competent  ornithologist, 
the  number  of  birds  inhabiting  this  sub-region  is  uncertain. 
From  the  best  available  materials  there  appear  to  be  somewhat 
less  than  650  species  of  land-birds  actually  known,  or  exclud- 
ing the  Philippine  Islands  somewhat  less  than  600.  Tlie 
larger  part  of  these  are  peculiar  species,  but  mostly  allied  to 
those  of  Indo-China ;  36  of  the  genera,  as  already  stated,  being 
common  to  these  two  sub-regions.  There  are,  however,  no  less 
than  46  genera  which  are  peculiarly  or  wholly  Indo  Malayan 
and,  in  many  cases,  have  no  close  affinity  with  other  Oriental 
groups.  These  peculiar  genera  are  as  follows: — Tivuilia,  Mala- 
copteran,  Macramcs,  Napotheray  Turdinus,  and  Trichixos — genera 
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of  Timaliidde ;  Eupetes,  a  most  remarkable  form,  perhaps  allied 
to  EnicuruSy  and  Ginclvs;  Rhahdomis  (Certhiidfie)  found  only  in 
the  Philippines;  Psaltria,  a  diminutive  bird  of  doubtful  affinities, 
provisionally  classed  among  the  tits(Parid8e);  Setomis  (Pjcnono- 
tidse) ;  Lalage  (Campephagidae)  extending  eastward  to  the  Pacific 
Islands  ;  Pycriosphrys^  Philentoma  (Muscicapidse) ;  Zanielltt^, 
a  beautiful  bird  doubtfully  classed  with  the  shrikes  (Laniidae); 
Platylophus  and  Pityriasis,  the  latter  a  most  anomalous  form — 
perhaps  a  distinct  family,  at  present  classed  with  the  jays,  in 
Corvidee;  PrionochUus,  a  curious  form  classed  with  Dicseidae; 
Erythrura  (Ploceidae),  extending  eastwards  to  the  Fiji  Islands ; 
Oymnops,  Calomis,  (Stumidae) ;  Eurylcemus,  Cory  don,  and  Calyp- 
tomena  (Eurylaemidae) ;  EtLcicMa,  the  longest  tailed  and  most 
elegantly  marked  of  the  Pittidae ;  Rdnwardtipims  and  Miglyptes 
(Picidae) ;  PsUopogon  and  CcUorfuimphus,  (Megalaemidae) ;  Bhino- 
coccyx,  Dasylophus,  Lepidogrammus,  Cdrpococcyx,  Zanclostomus, 
Poliococcyx,  Rhinorthxi,  (Cuculidae)  ;  Berenicornis,  Caldo,  Cranor- 
hinus,  Penelopides,  Ehinopldx,  (Bucerotidae) ;  Psittinus,  (Psitta- 
cidae);  Ptilopus,  Phapitreron,  (Columbidae) ;  BolltUtcs,  (Trero- 
nidae) ;  MacJuerhamphlcs,  (Falconidae).  Many  of  these  genera  are 
abundant  and  wide-spread,  while  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
Himalayan  genera,  such  as  Zarvivora,  Oamilax,  Hypsipetes, 
Pomatorhiniis,  and  DendrocUta,  are  here  represented  by  only 
a  few  species. 

Among  the  groups  that  are  characteristic  of  the  Malayan 
sub-region,  theTimaliidae  and  Pycnonotidae  stand  pre-eminent;  the 
former  represented  chiefly  by  the  genera  Tinialia,  Malacoptcron, 
MacToniis,  and  Trichastoma,  the  latter  by  Criniger,  Microscelis, 
and  many  forms  of  Pycnonotus.  The  Muscicapidae,  Dicruridae, 
Campephagidae,  Ploceidae,  and  Nectariniidae  are  also  well 
developed ;  as  well  as  the  Pittidae,  and  the  Eurylaemidae,  the 
limited  number  of  species  of  the  latter  being  compensated  by 
a  tolerable  abundance  of  individuals.  Among  the  Picariae  are 
many  conspicuous  groups;  as,  woodpeckers  (Picidae);  barbets 
(Megalaemidae) ;  trogons  (Trogonidae) ;  kingfishers  (Alcedinidae) ; 
and  hombills  (Bucerotidae) ;  five  families  which  are  perhaps  the 
.  most  conspicuous  in  the  whole  fauna.    Lastly  come  the  pigeons 
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(Columbidse),  and  the  pheasants  (Phasianidse),  which  are  fairly 
represented  by  such  fine  genera  as  Treron,  PtiUrpus,  Huplocamus, 
and  Argtmantis.  A  few  forms  whose  affinities  are  Australian 
rather  than  Oriental,  help  to  give  a  character  to  the  ornithology, 
though  none  of  them  are  numerous.  The  swaUow-shrikes 
(Artamus);  the  wag-tail  fly-catchers  (Rhipidura);  the  green  fruit- 
doves  (Ptilopus) ;  and  the  mound-makers  {Megapodivs),  are  the 
chief  of  these. 

There  are  a  few  curious  examples  of  remote  geographical 
alliances  that  may  be  noted.  First,  we  have  a  direct  African 
connection  in  Machasrhamphus,  a  genus  of  hawks,  and  Beremcornis, 
a  genus  of  hombills ;  the  only  close  allies  being,  in  the  former 
case  in  South,  and  in  the  latter  in  West  Africa.  Then  we  have 
a  curious  Neotropical  affinity,  indicated  by  Carpococcyx,  a  large 
Bomean  ground-cuckoo,  whofl3  nearest  ally  is  the  genus  Neo- 
nwrphiis  of  South  America;  and  by  the  lovely  green-coloured 
CalyptomcTia  which  seems  unmistakably  allied  to  the  orange- 
coloured  Bupinola,  or  "  Cock  of  the  rock,"  in  general  structure.^: 
and  in  the  remarkable  form  of  crest,  a  resemblance  which  has 
'  been  noticed  by  many  writers. 

In  the  preceding  enumeration  of  Malayan  genera  several 
are  included  which  extend  into  the  Austro-Malay  Islands,  our 
object,  at  present,  being  to  show  the  differences  and  relations  of 
the  two  chief  Oriental  sub-regions. 

Plate  IX.  A  Malayan  Forest  with  some  of  its  peculiar  Birds. — 
Our  second  illustration  of  the  Malayan  fauna  is  devoted  to  its 
bird-life ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  place  our  scene  in  the  Malay 
peninsula,  where  birds  are  perhaps  more  abundant  and  more 
interesting,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  sub-region.  Con- 
spicuous in  the  foreground  is  the  huge  Rhinoceros  Hombill 
{Buceros  rJdnoceros),  one  of  the  most  characteristic  birds  of  the 
Malayan  forests,  the  flapping  of  whose  wings,  as  it  violently 
beats  the  air  to  support  its  heavy  body,  may  be  heard  a  mile 
off.  On  the  ground  behind,  is  the  Argus  pheasant  {Argus- 
ianus  giganteus)  whose  beautifully  ocellated  wings  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  most  interesting  description  in  Mr.  Darwin's 
Descent  of  Man,    The  wing-feathers  are  here  so   enormously 
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developed  for  display  (as  shown  in  our  figure)  that  they 
become  almost,  if  not  quite,  useless  for  their  original  purpose  of 
flight;  yet  the  colours  are  so  sober,  harmonizing  completely 
with  the  surrounding  vegetation,  and  the  bird  is  so  wary,  that 
in  the  forests  where  it  abounds  an  old  hunter  assured  me  he  had 
never  been  able  to  see  a  specimen  till  it  was  caught  in  his 
snares.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  during  the  display  of  the 
plumage  the  bird's  head  is  concealed  by  the  wings  from  a 
spectator  in  front,  and,  contrary  to  what  usually  obtains  among 
pheasants,  the  head  is  entirely  unadorned,  having  neither  crest 
nor  a  particle  of  vivid  colour, — a  remarkable  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  views,  that  gayly  coloured  plumes  are  developed 
in  the  male  bird  for  the  purpose  of  attractive  display  in 
the  breeding  season.  The  long-tailed  bird  on  the  right  is 
one  of  the  Drongo-shrikes  (JSdolivs  remifer),  whose  long  bare 
tail-feathers,  with  an  oar-like  web  at  the  end,  and  blue- 
black  glossy  plumage,  render  it  a  very  attractive  object  as  it 
flies  after  its  insect  prey.  On  the  left  is  another  singular  bird 
the  great  Broad-bill  {Corydon  sumatranus),  with  dull  and  sombre 
plumage,  but  with  a  beak  more  like  that  of  a  boat-bill  than  of  a 
fruit-eating  passerine  bird.  Over  all,  the  white-handed  Gibbon 
{Hylobatcs  lar)  swings  and  gambols  among  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  forest. 

Reptiles  and  Amphibia. — These  are  not  suflSciently  known  to 
be  of  much  use  for  our  present  purpose.  Most  of  the  genera 
belong  to  the  continental  parts  of  the  Oriental  region,  or  have  a 
wide  'range.  Of  snakes  Bhahdosoma.,  Typhlocalamns,  Tetragono- 
soma,  Acrochordxcs,  and  Atrapos,  are  the  most  peculiar,  and  there 
are  several  peculiar  genera  of  Homalopsidae.  Of  Oriental  genera, 
Cylindrophis,  Xenopeltes,  Calamaria,  Hypsirhina,  Psanmiody- 
nastcs,  Gonyosoma^  TragopSj  Dipsas,  Pareas,  Python,  BuTtgarus, 
Naja,  and  Callophis  are  abundant;  as  well  as  Siniotes,  Ablabes, 
Tropidorwtus,  and  Dcndrophis,  which  are  widely  distributed. 
Among  lizards  Hydrosaunis  and  Oecko  are  common;  there  are 
many  isolated  groups  of  Scincidse;  while  Draco,  Calotes,  and 
many  forms  of  Agamidse,  some  of  w^hich  are  peculiar,  abound. 

Am  ong  the  Amphibia,  toads  and  frogs  of  the  genera  Micrhyla, 
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Kalophrywus,  Ansonia,  and  Fseudobufo,  are  peculiar :  while  the 
Oriental  Megalophrys,  Ixcdus,  E/iacophoi^us,  and  Hylorana  are 
abundant  and  characteristic. 

Fishes. — ^The  fresh-water  fishes  of  the  Malay  archipelago 
have  been  so  well  collected  and  examined  by  the  Dutch 
naturalists,  that  they  ofler  valuable  indications  of  zoo-geo- 
graphical aflSnity ;  and  they  particularly  well  exhibit  the 
sharply  defined  limits  of  the  region,  a  large  number  of  Oriental 
and  even  Ethiopian  genera  extending  eastward  as  far  as  Java 
and  Borneo,  but  very  rarely  indeed  sending  a  single  species 
further  east,  to  Celebes  or  the  Moluccas.  Thirteen  families  of 
fresh-water  fishes  are  found  in  the  Indo-Malay  sub-region.  Of 
these  the  Scieuidae  and  Symbranchidae  have  mostly  a  wide 
range  in  the  tropics.  Ophiocephalidae  are  exclusively  Oriental, 
reaching  Borneo  and  the  Philippine  islands.  The  Mastacem- 
belidae  are  also  Oriental,  but  one  species  is  found  as  fer  as  Ceram* 
Of  the  Nandidse,  3  genera  range  over  the  whole  region.  The 
Labyrinthici  extend  from  Africa  through  the  Oriental  region  to 
Amboyna.  The  single  species  constituting  the  family  Lucio- 
cephalidde  is  confined  to  Borneo  and  the  small  islands  of  Biliton 
and  Banca.  Of  the  extensive  family  Silurid®  17  genera  are 
Oriental  and  Malayan,  and  11  are  Malayan  exclusively;  and 
not  one  of  these  appears  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sub- 
region.  The  Cyprinidse  ofifer  an  equally  striking  example,  23 
genera  ranging  eastward  to  Java  and  Borneo  and  not  one 
beyond;  14  of  these  being  exclusively  Malayan.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  is  not  from  any  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
countries  farther  east,  as  extensive  collections  have  also  been 
made  in  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  and  Timor ;  so  that  the  facts  of 
distribution  of  fresh-water  fishes  come,  most  unexpectedly,  to 
fortify  that  division  of  the  archipelago  into  two  primary 
regions,  which  was  founded  on  a  consideration  of  mammalia 
and  birds  only. 

Insects, — ^Few  countries  in  the  world  can  present  a  richer  and 
more  varied  series  of  insects  than  the  Indo-Malay  islands,  and 
we  can  only  here  notice  a  few  of  their  more  striking  peculiarities 
and  more  salient  features. 
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The  butterflies  of  this  sub-region,  according  to  the  best  esti- 
mate that  can  be  formed,  amount  to  about  650  described  species, 
a  number  that  will  yet,  no  doubt,  be  very  considerably  increased. 
The  genera  which  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  it  are  Erites  (Saty- 
ridae)  ;  Zmxidia  (Morphidse) ;  Amnosia,  JCanthotamia,  and 
Tancecia  (Nymphalidae).  The  groups  which  are  most  charac- 
teristic of  the  region,  either  from  their  abundance  in  individuals 
or  species,  or  from  their  size  and  beauty,  are — ^the  rich  dark- 
coloured  Euplcea ;  the  large  semi-transparent  Hestia;  the  plain- 
coloured  Mycalms,  which  replace  our  meadow-brown  butterflies 
{Hipparchia)  \  the  curious  Elymnias,  which  often  closely  resemble 
Euplneas;  the  large  and  handsome  Thamantis  and  Zeitxidia, 
which  take  the  place  of  the  giant  Morphos  of  South  America ; 
the  Cethosia,  of  the  brightest  red,  and  marked  with  a  curious 
zigzag  pattern ;  the  velvety  and  blue-glossed  Terinos;  the  pale 
and  delicately-streaked  Cyi*esti$;  the  thick-bodied  and  boldly 
coloured  Adolias ;  the  small  wine-coloured  Taxila;  the  fine  blue 
AiiMypodia;  the  beautiful  Thyca,  elegantly  marked  under- 
neath with  red  and  yellow,  which  represent  our  common  white 
butterflies  and  are  almost  equally  abundant;  the  pale  blue 
Eroniuy  and  the  large  red-tipped  IpMas,  The  genus  PapUio 
is  represented  by  a  variety  of  fine  groups ;  the  large  Omithop- 
iera,  with  satiny  yellow  under  wings ;  the  superb  green-marked 
"brookeana;"  the  "paradoxa"  group,  often  closely  resembling 
the  Enplseas  that  abound  in  the  same  district;  the  ** parts'* 
group  richly  dusted  with  golden-green  specks;  the  " helemis*' 
group  with  wide-spreading  black  and  white  wings ;  the  black 
and  crimson  "polydanis"  group;  the  *'memnon'*  group,  of  the 
largest  size  and  richly- varied  colours  ;  and  the  "  eurypilus  *' 
group,  elegantly  banded  or  spotted  with  blue  or  grecm  :  all  these 
are  so  abundant  that  some  of  them  are  met  with  in  every  walk, 
and  are  a  constant  delight  to  the  naturalist  who  has  the  privilege 
of  observing  them  in  their  native  haunts. 

The  Coleoptera  are  far  less  prominent  and  require  to  be  care- 
fully sought  after;  but  they  then  well  repay  the  collector.  As 
affording  some  measure  of  the  productiveness  of  the  tropics  in 
insect  life  it  wiU  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  few  notes  of  the 
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number  of  species  collected  by  myself  in  some  of  tlie  best 
localities.  At  Singapore  300  species  of  Coleoptera  were  col- 
lected in  15  days,  and  in  a  month  the  number  had  increased  ta 
520  ;  of  which  100  were  Longicorns  and  140  Ehyncophoreu  At 
Sarawak  in  Borneo  I  obtained  400  species  in  15  days,  and 
600  in  a  month.  In  two  months  this  number  had  increased  to 
about  850,  and  in  three  months  to  1,000  species.  This  was  the 
most  prolific  spot  I  ever  collected  in,  especially  for  Longicorns 
which  formed  about  one-fifth  of  all  the  species  of  beetles.  In 
the  Aru  Islands  in  one  month,  I  obtained  only  235  species  of 
Coleoptera,  and  about  600  species  of  insects  of  all  orders ;  and 
this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average,  in  localities  where  no 
specially  favourable  conditions  existed.  On  the  average  40  to 
60  species  of  Coleoptera  would  be  a  good  day's  collecting ;  70 
exceptionally  good ;  while  the  largest  number  ever  obtained  in 
one  day  was  95,  and  the  majority  of  these  would  be  very 
minute  insects.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  many 
very  common  species  were  passed  over,  yet  had  every  species  met 
with  been  collected,  not  much  more  than  100  species  would  ever 
have  been  obtained  in  one  dajr's  collecting  of  four  or  five  hours. 
These  details  may  afford  an  interesting  standard  of  comparison 
for  collectors  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Of  CicindelidsB  the  most  peculiarly  Malayan  form  is  Therates, 
found  always  on  leaver  in  the  forests  in  the  same  localities  as 
the  more  widely  spread  Collyris.  Five  genera  of  this  family  are 
Indo-Malayan. 

The  Carabidfie,  though  suflBciently  plentiful,  are  mostly  of  small 
size,  and  not  conspicuous  in  any  way.  But  there  is  one  striking 
exception  in  the  purely  Malayan  genus  Mormolyce^  the  largest 
and  most  remarkable  of  the  whole  family.  It  is  nocturnal, 
resting  during  the  days  on  the  under'  side  of  large  loleti  in  the 
virgin  forest.  Pericallus  and  Catascopus  are  among  the  few 
genera  which  are  at  all  briUantly  coloured. 

BuprestidsB  are  abundant,  and  very  gay ;  the  genus  Belionoia 
being  perhaps  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  characteristic. 
The  giant  CatoxaTUha  is,  however,  the  most  peculiar,  though 
comparatively  scarce.      Chrysochroa  and  Chalcophora  are  also 
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abundant  and  characteristic.  Out  of  the  41  Oriental  genera  21 
are  Malayan,  and  10  of  these  are  not  found  in  the  other  sub- 
regions. 

In  Lucanidse  the  Malay  islands  are  rich,  14  out  of  the  16 
Oriental  genera  occurring  there,  and  3  being  peculiar.  There 
are  many  fine  species  of  Odontolahris,  which  may  be  considered 
the  characteristic  genus  of  the  sub-region. 

The  Cetoniidse  are  well  represented  by  16  genera  and  about  120 
species.  The  genera  Mycteristes,  Phcedimus,  Pledrone,  Euremina, 
Rhagopteryx  and  Centrognatfius  are  peculiar,  while  Agestrata, 
Chalcothea,  and  Macronota  are  abundant  and  characteristic. 

The  Longicoms,  as  in  all  continental  forest  regions  near  the 
equator,  are  very  abundant  and  in  endlessly  varied  forms.  No 
less  than  55  genera  containing  about  200  species  are  peculiar  to 
this  sub-region,  the  Cerambycidse  being  much  the  most  numerous. 
Huryarthrum,  Ccdostema,  Agelasta,  and  Astatkes  may  be  consi- 
dered as  most  characteristic ;  but  to  name  the  curious  and  in- 
teresting forms  would  be  to  give  a  list  of  half  the  genera.  For 
the  relations  of  the  Longicoms  of  the  Indo-Malay,  and  those  of 
the  Austro-Malay  region,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on 
the  distribution  of  insects  in  the  succeeding  part  of  this  work. 

Terrestrial  Mollusca. — The  Philippine  islands  are  celebrated 
as  being  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  the  world  for  land  shells, 
about  400  species  being  known.  The  other  islands  of  the  sub- 
region  are  far  less  rich,  not  more  than  about  100  species  having 
yet  been  described  from  the  whole  of  them.  Helix  and  Bidi- 
mus  both  abound  in  species  in  the  Philippines,  whereas  the 
latter  genus  is  very  scarce  in  Borneo  and  Java.  Ten  genera  of 
Helicidse  inhabit  the  sub-region ;  Pfeifferia  is  found  in  the 
Philippines  and  Moluccas,  while  the  large  genus  Cochlostyla  is 
almost  peculiar  to  the  Philippines.  Of  the  Operculata  there  are 
representatives  of  20  genera,  of  which  Dermatoma  and  Pwpi- 
nella  are  peculiar,  while  Registoma  and  Callia  extend  to  the 
Australian  region.  Cyclophorus^  Leptopoma,  and  Ptipina  are 
perhaps  the  most  characteristic  genera. 
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The  Zoological  Belations  of  the  Several  Islands  of  the  Indo-Malay 

Siib -region. 

Although  we  have  grouped  the  Philippine  islands  with  the 
Indo-Malay  sub-region,  to  which,  as  we  shall  see,  they  un- 
doubtedly belong,  yet  most  of  the  zoological  characteristics  we 
have  just  sketched  out,  apply  more  especially  to  the  other  groups 
of  islands  and  the  Malay  peninsida.  The  Philippine  islands 
stand,  to  Malaya  proper,  in  the  same  relation  that  Madagascar 
does  to  Africa  or  the  Antilles  to  South  America ;  that  is,  they 
are  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  whole  families  and  genera 
which  eveiywhere  characterise  the  remainder  of  the  district. 
They  are,  in  fact,  truly  insular,  while  the  other  islands  are  really 
continental  in  all  the  essential  features  of  their  natural  history. 
Before,  therefore,  we  can  conveniently  compare  the  separate 
islands  of  Malaya^  with  each  other,  we  must  first  deal  with  the 
Philippine  group,  showing  in  what  its  speciality  consists,  and 
why  it  must  be  considered  apart  from  the  sub-region  to  which 
it  belongs. 

Ma^nmals  of  the  Philippine  Islands. — ^The  only  mammalia  re- 
corded as  inhabiting  the  Philippine  Islands  are  the  following : — 

QuADRUMANA.     I.  Macacus  cynoiDolgns. 

2.  Cyiiopithecus  niger.        Dr.  Semper  doubts  this  being 
a  Philippine  species. 
Lemuroidea.      3.  Tarsins  spectrum. 
Insectiyora.      4.  Galeopithecus  philippinensis. 

5.  Tupaia  (species).  On  Dr.  Semper's  authority. 

Carnitora.        6.  Virerra  tangalun^. 

7.  Paradoxurus  phihppensis. 
Unoulata.  -        8.  Sus  (species).  On  Dr.  Semper's  authority. 

9.  Ceryus  mariannus. 

10.  Cervus  philippensis. 

11.  Cervus  alfreai. 

12.  Bos  (species).  Wild  cattle ;  perhaps  intro- 

duced. 
BoDSKTiA.         13.  Phlseomys  cummingii. 
14.  Scuirus  philippinensis. 
Also  24  species,  belonging  to  17  genera,  of  bats. 

^  As  so  many  typical  Malay  groups  are  absent  only  from  the  Philippines,  I 
have  adopted  the  term  "  MaJaya,''  to  show  the  distribution  of  these,  using 
the  term  '*  Indo-Malaya ''  when  the  range  of  the  group  includes  the 
Philippines.  This  must  be  remembered  when  consulting  the  tables  of  dis- 
tribution at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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The  foregoing  list,  although  small,  contains  an  assemblage  of 
species  which  are  wholly  Oriental  in  character,  and  several  of 
which  (Tarsius,  Galeopithecus,  Tupaia)  are  characteristic  and 
highly  peculiar  Malayan  forms.  At  the  same  time  these  islands 
are  completely  separated  from  the  rest  of  Malaya  by  the  total 
absence  of  Semnopithe(nis,  Hylobates,  Fdis,  Helarctos,  BhiTWceros, 
Manis,  and  other  groups  constantly  found  in  the  great  Indo- 
Malay  islands  and  peninsula  of  Malacca.  We  find  apparently 
two  sets  of  animals  :  a  more  ancient  series,  represented  by  the 
deer,  Oalcopithecus^  and  squirrel,  in  which  the  species  are  distinct 
from  any  others ;  and  a  more  recent  series,  'represented  by 
Macacus  cynomolgusy  and  Viverra  tangaluTuja,  identical  with 
common  Malayan  animals.  The  former  indicate  the  earliest 
period  when  these  volcanic  islands  were  connected  with  some 
part  of  the  Malayan  sub-region,  and  they  show  that  this  was 
not  geologically  remote,  since  no  peculiar  generic  types  have 
been  preserved  or  differentiated.  The  latter  may  indicate  either 
the  termination  of  the  period  of  union,  or  merely  the  effects  of 
introduction  by  man.  The  reason  why  a  larger  number  of 
mammalian  forms  were  not  introduced  and  established,  was 
probably  because  the  union  was  effected  only  with  some  small 
islands,  and  from  these  communicated  to  other  parts  of  the 
archipelago ;  or  it  may  well  be  that  later  subsidences  extin- 
guished some  of  the  forms  that  had  established  themselves. 

Birds  of  the  Philippine  Islands.-^These  have  been  carefully 
investigated  by  Viscount  Walden,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London  in  1873,  and  we  are  thus  furnished 
with  ample  information  on  the  relations  of  this  important 
portion  of  the  fauna. 

The  total  number  of  birds  known  to  inhabit  the  Philippines 
is  219,  of  which  106  are  peculiar.  If,  however,  following  our 
usual  plan,  we  take  only  the  land-birds,  we  find  the  numbers 
to  be  159  species,  of  which  100  are  peculiar ;  an  unusually  large 
proportion  for  a  group  of  islands  so  comparatively  near  to 
various  parts  of  the  Oriental  and  Australian  regions.  The 
families  of  birds  which  are  more  especially  characteristic  of  the 
Indo-Malay  sub-region  are  about  28  in  number,  and  examples 
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of  all  these  are  found  in  the  Philippines  except  four,  viz.,  Cin- 
clidfiB,  Phyllomithidae,  Eurylsemidae,  and  Podargidae.  The  only 
Philippine  families  which  are,  otherwise,  exclusively  Austro- 
Malayan  are,  Cacatuidae  and  Megapodiidee.  Yet  although  the 
birds  are  unmistakably  Malayan,  as  a  whole,  there  are,  as  in 
the  mammalia  (though  in  a  less  degree),  marked  deficiencies  of 
most  characteristic  Malayan  forms.  Lord  Walden  gives  a  list 
of  no  less  than  69  genera  thus  absent ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  mention  such  wide-spread  and  specially  Indo-Malay 
groups  as, — Uurylcemus,  Nyctiomis,  Arachnotliera,  Oeocichla, 
Malacopteron,  Timalia,  PomcUarhinus,  Phyllornis,  lora,  Criniger, 
£nicurus,  CJiaptia,  Tchitrea,  Bendrociita,  Euldbes,  Palceomis% 
Miglyptes,  Tiga,  and  Huplocamus,  These  deficiencies  plainly 
show  the  isolated  character  of  the  Philippine  group,  and  imply 
that  it  has  never  formed  a  part  of  that  Indo-Malayan  extension 
of  the  continent  which  almost  certainly  existed  when  the  pecu- 
liar Malayan  fauna  was  developed ;  or  that,  if  it  has  been  so 
united,  it  has  been  subsequently  submerged  and  broken  up  to 
such  an  extent,  as  to  cause  the  extinction  of  many  of  the  absent 
types. 

It  appears  from  Lord  Walden's  careful  analysis,  that  31  of  the 
Philippine  species  occur  in  the  Papuan  sub-region,  and  47  in 
Celebes  ;  69  occur  also  in  India,  and  75  in  Java.  This  last  fact 
is  curious,  since  Java  is  the  most  remote  of  the  Malayan  islands, 
but  it  is  found  to  arise  almost  wholly  from  the  birds  of  that 
island  being  better  known,  since  only  one  species,  J^antholcema 
roseay  is  confined  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Java. 

The  wading  and  swimming  birds  are  mostly  of  wide-spread 
forms,  only  6  out  of  the  60  species  being  peculiar  to  the  Philippine 
archipelago.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  land-birds,  and  com- 
bining several  of  the  minutely  subdivided  genera  of  Lord  Wal- 
den's  paper  so  as  to  agree  with  the  arrangement  adopted  in  this 
work,  we  find  that  there  are  112  genera  of  land-birds  repre- 
sented in  the  islands.  Of  these,  50  are  eithsr  cosmopolitan,  of 
wide  range,  or  common  to  the  Oriental  and  Australian  regions, 
and  may  be  put  aside  as  affording  few  indications  of  geographical 
affinity.     Of  the  remaining  62  no  less  than  40  are  exclusively 
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or  mainly  Oriental,  and  most  of  them  are  genera  which  range 
widely  over  the  region,  only  two  {PMlentoma  and  Bolluhis)  being 
exclusively  Malayan,  and  two  others  {Megalurus  and  Mcdacodrcus) 
more  especially  Indian  or  continental  Five  other  genera,  though 
having  a  wide  range,  are  typically  Palaearctic,  and  have  reached 
the  islands  through  North  China.  They  are,  Monticola,  Aero- 
cephaltcs,  Phylloscopus,  CaUiope,  and  Passer  ;  the  two  first  having 
extended  their  range  southward  into  the  Moluccas.  The  pecu- 
liarly Australian  genera  are  only  12,  the  majority  being  charac- 
teristic Papuan  and  Moluccan  forms;  such  as — Camjpephaga, 
Alcyone,  CaccUuu,  TanygnathuSy  Ptilopus,  JanthcenaSy  PhlogcenaSj 
and  Megapodius.  One  is  peculiar  to  Celebes  {Prwniturxis) ;  one 
to  the  Papuan  group  {CyclopsUta) ;  and  one  is  chiefly  Australian 
{Oerygone),  The  beautiful  little  parroquets  forming  the  genus 
Loriculiis,  are  characteristic  of  the  Philippines,  which  possess  5 
species,  a  larger  number  than  occurs  in  any  other  group  of 
islands,  though  they  range  from  India  to  Flores.  There  remain 
six  peculiar  genera — Mhabdomis,  an  isolated  form  of  creepers 
(Certhiidae) :  Gymnops,  a  remarkable  bareheaded  bird  belonging 
to  the  starlings  (Stumidae);  BasylophtLs,  and  Lepidogrammus, 
remarkable  genera  of  cuckoos  (Cuculidse) ;  Penelopides,  a  peculiar 
hornbiU,  and  Phapitreran,  a  genus  of  pigeons.  Besides  these  there 
are  four  other  types  (here  classed  as  sub-genera,  but  considered 
to  be  distinct  by  Lord  Walden)  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Philip- 
pines. These  are  Psevdoptynx,  an  owl  of  the  genus  Athene ; 
PsevdokUage,  a  sub-genus  of  Lalage ;  Zeocephus,  a  sub-genus  of 
Tchitrea;  and  Ptilocolpa,  included  under  Carpophaga. 

When  we  look  at  the  position  of  the  Philippine  group,  con- 
nected by  the  Bashee  islands  with  Formosa,  by  Palawan  and  the 
Sooloo  archipelago  with  Borneo,  and  by  the  Tulour  and  other 
islets  with  the  Moluccas  and  Celebes,  we  have  little  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  peculiarities  of  its  bird  fauna.  The  absence 
of  a  large  number  of  Malayan  groups  would  indicate  that  the 
actual  connection  with  Borneo,  which  seems  necessary  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Malay  types  of  mammalia,  was  not  of  long 
duration  ;  while  the  large  proportion  of  wide-spread  continental 
genera  of  birds  would  seem  to  imply  that  greater  facilities  had 
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once  existed  for  immigratioa  from  Southern  China,  perhaps  by 
a  land  connection  through  Formosa,  at  which  time  the  ancestors 
of  the  peculiar  forms  of  deer  entered  the  country.  It  may  in- 
deed be  objected  that  our  knowledge  of  these  islands  is  far 
too  imperfect  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusions  as  to  their 
former  history ;  but  although  many  more  species  no  doubt 
remain  to  be  discovered,  experience  shows  that  the  broad  cha- 
racters of  a  fauna  are  always  determined  by  a  series  of  collections 
made  by  dififerent  persons,  at  various  localities,  and  at  different 
times,  even  when  more  imperfect  than  those  of  the  Philippine 
birds  really  are.  The  isolated  position,  and  the  volcanic  struc- 
ture of  the  group,  would  lead  us  to  expect  them  to  be  somewhat 
less  productive  than  the  Moluccas,  close  to  the  rich  and  varied 
Papuan  district, — or  than  Celebes,  with  its  numerous  indications 
of  an  extensive  area  and  great  antiquity;  and  taking  into  account 
the  excessive  poverty  of  its  mammalian  fauna,  which  is  certain 
to  be  pretty  well  known,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  no  future 
discoveries  will  materially  alter  the  character  of  Philippine 
ornithology,  as  determined  from  the  materials  already  at  our 
command. 

Java. — Following  the  same  plan  as  we  have  adopted  in  first 
discussing  the  Philippine  islands,  and  separating  them  from  the 
body  of  the  sub-region  on  account  of  special  peculiarities,  we 
must  next  take  Java,  as  possessing  marked  individuality,  and  as 
being  to  some  extent  more  isolated  in  its  productions  than  the 
remaining  great  islands. 

Java  is  weU  supplied  with  indigenous  mammalia,  possessing 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained  55  genera  and  90  species.  None 
of  these  genera  are  peculiar,  and  only  about  5  of  the  species, 
— 3  quadrumana,  a  deer  and  a  wild  pig.  So  far  then  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  its  fauna,  but  on  comparing  it  with  that  of 
the  other  great  islands,  viz.,  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  the  Malay 
peninsula,  we  find  an  unmistakable  deficiency  of  characteristic 
forms,  the  same  in  kind  as  that  we  have  just  commented  on  in 
the  case  of  the  Philippines,  though  much  less  in  degree.  First, 
taking  genera  which  are  found  in  all  three  of  the  above-named 
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localities  and  which  must  therefore  be  held  to  be  typical  Ma- 
layan groups,  the  following  are  absent  from  Java:  Viverra^ 
GymnopuSy  LiUra,  Helarctos,  Tapirus,  Elephas,  and  Gymnura; 
while  of  those  known  to  occur  in  two,  and  which,  owing  to  our 
imperfect  knowledge,  may  very  probably  one  day  be  discovered  in 
the  third,  the  following  are  equally  wanting :  Simia,  Siamanga, 
ffemigalea,  Paguma,  Ehinosdums,  and  Rhizomys,  It  may  be 
said  this  is  only  negative  evidence,  but  in  the  case  of  Java  it  i3 
much  more,  because  this  island  is  not  only  the  best  known  of 
any  in  the  archipelago,  but  there  is  perhaps  no  portion  of 
British  India  of  equal  extent  so  well  known.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  Dutch  possessions  and  the  seat  of  their  colonial 
government ;  good  roads  traverse  it  in  every  direction,  and  ex- 
perienced naturalists  have  been  resident  in  various  parts  of 
it  for  years  together,  and  have  visited  every  mountain  and  every 
forest,  aided  by  bands  of  diligent  native  collectors.  We 
should  be  almost  as  likely  to  find  new  species  of  mammalia 
in  Central  Europe  as  in  Java;  and  therefore  the  absence  of 
such  animals  as  the  Malay  bear,  the  elephant,  tapir,  g3minura, 
and  even  less  conspicuous  forms,  must  be  accepted  as  a 
positive  fact. 

In  the  other  islands  there  are  stiU  vast  tracts  of  forest  in  the 
hands  of  natives  and  utterly  unexplored,  and  any  similar  absence 
in  their  case  wiU  prove  little;  yet  on  making  the  same  com- 
parison in  the  case  of  Borneo,  the  most  peculiar  and  the  least 
known  of  the  other  portions  of  the  sub-region,  we  find  only 
2  genera  absent  which  are  found  in  the  three  other  divisions, 
and  only  3  which  are  found  in  two  others.  A  fact  to  be  noted 
also  is,  that  the  only  genus  found  in  Java  but  not  in  other  parts 
of  the  sub-region  {Helidis)  occurs  again  in  North  India;  and 
that  some  Javan  species,  as  Rhin/)ceros  javanicus,  and  Lepus  kur- 
gosa  occur  again  in  the  Indo-Chinese  sub-region,  but  not  in  the 
Malayan. 

Among  the  birds  we  meet  with  facts  of  a  similar  import ; 
and  though  the  absence  of  certain  types  from  Java  is  not  quite 
so  certain  as  among  the  mammalia,  this  is  more  than  balanced 
by  the  increased  number  of  such  deficiencies,  so  that  if  a  few 
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should  be  proved  to  be  erroneous,  the  main  result  will  remain 
unaltered. 

Java  possesses  about  270  species  of  land  birds,  of  which  about 
40  are  peculiar  to  it.  There  are,  however,  very  few  peculiar 
genera,  Lanielltis,  a  beautiful  spotted  shrike,  being  the  most 
distinct,  while  Cochoa  and  Psaltria  are  perhaps  not  diflTerent  from 
their  Indian  allies.  The  island  has  however  a  marked  indivi- 
duality in  two  ways — ^in  the  absence  of  characteristic  Malayan 
types,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  forms  not  yet  found 
in  any  of  the  other  Malay  islands,  but  having  their  nearest  allies 
in  various  parts  of  the  Indo-Chinese  sub-region.  The  following 
16  genera  are  aU  found  in  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo, 
but  are  absent  from  Java:  Setornis,  Te/anurus,  Dendrocitta, 
CorydoTiy  Calyptomena,  Venilia,  Beinwardtipicus,  Caloramphus, 
Hhinortha,  Nyctiomis,  Cranorhintcs,  PsUtinus,  Polyplectron,  At- 
gusicmtiSy  Euplocamus,  and  Rcllulus,  The  following  9  are  known 
from  two  of  the  above  localities,  and  will  very  probably  be 
found  in  the  third,  but  are  absent  from,  and  not  likely  to 
occur  in,  Java :  Trichiax>s,  Eupctes,  MelanocTUora,  Chaptia,  Pity- 
riasis, Zyncornis,  CarpococcyXy  Poliococcyx,  and  Rhinoplax,  "We 
have  thus  25  typically  Malayan  genera  which  are  not  known 
to  occur  in  Java. 

The  following  genera,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  occur  in  any 
of  the  Malayan  sub-divisions  except  Java,  and  they  all  occur 
again,  or  under  closely  allied  forms,  in  the  Indo-Chinese  sub- 
region  :  Brachypteryx  (allied  species  in  Himalayas)  ;  Zoothera 
allied  species  in  Aracan) ;  Notodda  (allied  species  in  Pegu) ; 
Pnoepyga  (allied  species  in  Himalayas) ;  Allotrius  (allied  species 
in  the  Himalayas) ;  Cochoa  (allied  species  in  the  Himalayas) ; 
Ciypsirhina  (allied  species  in  Burmah) ;  Estrilda  (allied  species 
in  India) ;  Psaltria  (allied  genus — uEgitTialisms — ^in  Himalayas) ; 
Pavo  muticus  and  Harpactes  oreskios  (same  species  in  Siam 
and  Burmah) ;  Cecropis  striolata  (same  species  in  Java  and 
Formosa,  and  allied  species  in  India). 

Here  we  have  12  instances  of  very  remarkable  distribution, 
and  considering  that  there  are  nearly  as  many  birds  known  from 
Sumatra  and  Borneo  as  from  Java,  and  considerably  more  from 
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the  Malay  peninsula,  it  is  not  likely  that  many  of  these  well 
marked  forms  will  be  discovered  in  these  countries. 

There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  species  of  birds 
common  to  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  but  represented  in 
Java  by  distinct  though  closely  allied  species.    Such  are, — 

VenUia  malaecetmi  (represented  in  Java  by)  F.  fniiniata, 

JJrymocataphus  nigroeapUatus  „  „  i>.  capisiratus, 

Malacopteran  coronatuni            „  „  M,  rufifroru. 

Irena  cyanta                              „  „  L  iurcosa, 

Phceus  baya                              „  „  F,  hypoxaniha. 

Lorieulus  gcdgulus                     „  „  L.  pusiUus, 

PtUopus  jambu                         „  „  P.  porphyrtm. 

Itow  if  we  look  at  our  map  of  the  region,  and  consider  tlie 
position  of  Java  with  regai'd  to  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula,  the  facts  just  pointed  out  appear  most 
anomalous  and  perplexing.  First,  we  have  Java  and  Sumatra 
forming  one  continuous  line  of  volcanoes,  separated  by  a  very 
narrow  strait,  and  with  all  the  appearance  of  having  formed  one 
•continuous  land ;  yet  their  productions  differ  considerably,  and 
those  of  Sumatra  show  the  closest  resemblance  to  those  of 
Borneo,  an  island  ten  times  further  off  than  Java  and  differing 
widely  in  the  absence  of  volcanoes  or  any  continuous  range  of 
lofty  mountains.  Then  again,  not  only  does  Java  differ  from 
these  two,  but  it  agrees  with  a  country  beyond  them  both — 
a  country  from  which  they  seem  to  have  a  much  better  chance 
to  have  been  supplied  by  immigration  than  Java  has,  and  to 
have  (almost  necessarily)  participated,  even  more  laigely,  in  the 
benefits  of  any  means  of  transmission  capable  of  reaching  the 
latter  island.  Yet  more;  whatever  changes  have  occurred  to 
bring  about  the  anomalous  state  of  things  that  exists  must  have 
been,  zoologically  and  geologically,  recent ;  for  the  strange  cross- 
afiinities  between  Java  and  the  Indo-Chinese  continent  (in 
which  Sumatra  and  Borneo  have  not  participated),  as  well  as 
that  between  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo  (in  which  Java  has 
not  participated)  are  exhibited,  in  many  cases  by  community  of 
species,  in  others  by  the  presence  of  very  closely  allied  forms 
of  the  same  genera,  of  mammalia  and  birds.   Now  we  know  that 
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these  higher  animals  become  replaced  by  allied  species  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  moUusca;  and  it  is  also  pretty  certain 
that  the  modification  by  which  this   replacement  is  effected 
takes  place  more  rapidly  when  the  two  sets  of  individuals  are 
isolated  from  each  other,  and  especially  when  they  are  restricted 
to  islands,  where  they  are  necessarily  subject  to  distinct  and 
pretty  constant   conditions,    both    physical    and  organic.      It 
becomes  therefore  almost  a  certainty,  that  Siam  and  Java  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Malacca  on  the  other 
must  have  been  brought  into  some  close  connexion,  not  earlier 
than  the  newer  Pliocene  period;   but  while   the  one  set  of 
countries  were  having  their  meeting,  the  other  must  have  been 
by  some  means  got  out  of  the  way.     Before  attempting  to 
indicate  the  mode  by  which  this  might  have  been  effected  in 
accordance  with  what  we  know  of   the  physical  geography, 
geology,  and  vegetation  of  the  several  islands,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  complete  our  sketch  of  their  zoological  relations  to  each 
other,  so  as  ascertain  with  some  precision,  what  are  the  facts 
of  distribution  which  we  have  to  explain. 

Malacca,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo. — ^After  having  set  apart  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  Java,  we  have  remaining  two  great 
islands  and  a  peninsula,  which,  though  separated  by  con- 
siderable arms  of  the  sea,  possess  a  fauna  of  wonderful  uni- 
formity having  all  the  typical  Malayan  features  in  their  full 
development.  Their  unity  is  indeed  so  complete,  that  we  can 
find  hardly  any  groups  of  sufficient  importance  by  which  to 
differentiate  them  from  each  other ;  and  we  feel  no  confidence 
that  future  discoveries  may  not  take  away  what  speciality  they 
possess.  One  after  another,  species  or  genera  once  peculiar  to 
Borneo  or  Sumatra  have  been  found  elsewhere;  and  this  has 
gone  to  such  an  extent  in  birds,  that  hardly  a  peculiar  genus 
and  very  few  peculiar  species  are  left  in  either  island.  Borneo 
however  is  undoubtedly  the  most  peculiar.  It  possesses  three 
genera  of  Mammalia  not  found  elsewhere :  Gynogahy  a  curious 
carnivore  allied  to  the  otters ;  with  Dendrogale  and  Ptilocerus, 
small  insectivora  allied  to  Tupaia.     It  has  Simla,  the  Orang- 
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utan,  and  Pagu)na,  one  of  the  Viverridae,  in  common  with 
Sumatra ;  as  well  as  Ehvaosciums,  a  peculiar  form  of  squirrel,  and 
Hemigalea,  one  of  the  Viverridae,  in  common  with  MalaQpa. 
Sumatra  has  only  one  genus  not  found  in  any  other  Malayan 
district — Ifemorhedtis,  a  form  of  antelope  which  occurs  again 
in  North  India.  It  also  has  Siamanga  in  common  with  Malacca, 
Mydavs  with  Java,  and  Ehizomya  with  India.  The  Malay  Penin- 
sula seems  to  have  no  peculiar  forms  of  Mammalia,  though 
it  is  rich  in  all  the  characteristic  Malay  types. 

The  bats  of  the  various  islands  have  been  very  unequally 
collected,  36  species  being  recorded  from  Java,  23  from  Sumatra, 
but  only  16  each  from  Borneo  and  Malacca.  Leaving  these  out 
of  consideration,  and  taking  into  account  the  terrestrial  mam- 
mals only,  we  find  that  Java  is  the  poorest  in  species,  while 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Malacca  are  tolerably  equal ;  the  numbers 
being  55,  62,  66,  and  65  respectively.  Of  these  we  find  that 
the  species  confined  to  each  island  or  district  are  (in  the  same 
order)  6,  16,  5,  and  6.  It  thus  appears  that  Borneo  is,  in  its 
mammalia,  the  most  isolated  and  peculiar ;  next  comes  Sumatra, 
and  then  Malacca  and  Java,  as  shown  by  the  following  table. 


Peculiar 

Peculiar 

Genera. 

Borneo 

4          

16 

Sumatra 

1           

5 

Malacca 

0          

6 

Java     

0           

6 

This  result  diflers  from  that  which  we  have  arrived  at  by  the 
more  detailed  consideration  of  the  fauna  of  Java;  and  it  serves 
to  show  that  the  estimate  of  a  country  by  the  number  of  its 
peculiar  genem  and  species  alone,  may  not  always  represent  its 
true  zoological  importance  or  its  most  marked  features.  Java, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  differentiated  from  the  other  three  districts 
by  the  absence  of  numerous  types  common  to  them  all,  and  by 
its  independent  continental  relations.  Borneo  is  also  well  dis- 
tinguished by  its  peculiar  genera  and  specific  types,  yet  it  is  at 
the  same  time  more  closely  related  to  Sumatra  and  Malacca 
than  is  Java.  The  two  islands  have  evidently  had  a  very 
different  history,  which  a  detailed  knowledge  of  their  geology 
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would  alone  enable  us  to  trace.  Should  we  ever  arrive  at  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  physical  changes  that  have  resulted  in 
th#  present  condition,  we  shaU  almost  certainly  find  that  many 
of  the  difTerences  and  anomalies  of  their  existing  fauna  and 
flora  will  be  accounted  for. 

In  Birds  we  hardly  find  anything  to  diflTerentiate  Borneo  and 
Sumatra  in  any  clear  manner.  Pityriasis  and  Carpococcyx,  once 
thought  peculiar  to  the  former,  are  now  foimd  also  in  the  latter ; 
and  we  have  not  a  single  genus  left  to  characterize  Borneo  except 
Schwaneria  a  peculiar  fly-catcher,  and  Indicator,  an  African  and 
Indian  group  not  known  to  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Malay 
sub-region.  Sumatra  as  yet  alone  possesses  Psilopogon,  a  remark- 
able form  of  barbet,  but  we  may  well  expect  that  it  will  be  soon 
found  in  the  interior  of  Borneo  or  Malacca ;  it  also  has  Bereni- 
comis,  an  African  form  of  hombill.  The  Malay  Peninsula 
appears  to  have  no  genus  peculiar  to  it,  but  it  possesses 
some  Chinese  and  Indian  forms  which  do  not  pass  into  the 
islands.  As  to  the  species,  our  knowledge  of  them  is  at  present 
very  imperfect.  The  Malay  Peninsula  is  perhaps  the  best 
known,  but  it  is  probable  that  both  Sumatra  and  Borneo  are 
quite  as  rich  in  species.  With  the  exception  of  the  genera 
noted  above,  and  two  or  three  others  as  yet  found  in  two  islands 
only,  the  three  districts  we  are  now  considering  may  be  said  to 
have  an  almost  identical  bird-fauna,  consisting  largely  of  the 
same  species  and  almost  wholly  of  these  together  with  closely 
allied  species  of  the  same  genera.  There  are  no  well-marked 
groups  which  especially  characterise  one  of  these  islcmds  rather 
than  the  other,  so  that  even  the  amount  of  speciality  which 
Borneo  undoubtedly  exhibits  as  regards  mammalia,  is  only 
faintly  shown  by  its  birds.  The  Pittidae  may  perhaps  be  named 
as  the  most  characteristic  Bomean  group,  that  island  possessing 
six  species,  three  of  which  are  peculiar  to  it  and  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  birds  of  an  unusually  beautiful  family.  Yet  Suma- 
tra possesses  two  peculiar,  and  hardly  less  remarkable  species. 

In  other  classes  of  vertebrates,  in  insects,  and  in  land-shells, 
our  knowledge  is  far  too  imperfect  to  allow  of  our  making  any 
useful  comparison  between  the  faunas. 

A  A  2 
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Banca. — ^We  must,  however  note  the  fact  of  peculiar  species 
occurring  in  Banca,  a  small  island  close  to  Sumatra,  and  thus 
offering  another  problem  in  distribution.  A  squirrel  (Sciurus 
bangkanus)  is  allied  to  three  species  found  in  Malacca,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo  respectively,  but  quite  as  distinct  from  them  all  as 
they  are  from  each  other.  More  curious  are  the  two  species  of 
Pitta  peculiar  to  Banca ;  one.  Pitta  megarhynchtLs,  is  allied  to 
the  P.  hrachyurusy  which  inhabits  the  whole  sub-region  and  ex- 
tends to  Siam  and  China,  but  differs  from  it  in  its  very  large  bill 
and  differently  coloured  head ;  the  other,  P.  bangkantis,  is  allied 
to  P.  cuctUlatuSy  which  extends  from  Nepal  to  Malacca,  and  to 
P,  sordidm,  which  inhabits  both  Borneo  and  Sumatra  as  well  as 
the  Philippines. 

We  have  here,  on  a  small  scale,  a  somewhat  similar  problem 
to  that  of  Java,  and  as  this  is  comparatively  easy  of  solution  we 
wiU  consider  it  first.  Although,  on  the  map,  Banca  is  so  very 
close  to  Sumatra,  the  observer  on  the  spot  at  once  sees  that  the 
proximity  has  been  recently  brought  about.  The  whole  south- 
east coast  of  Sumatra  is  a  great  alluvial  plain,  hardly  yet  raised 
above  the  sea  level,  and  half  flooded  in  the  wet  season.  It  is 
plainly  a  recent  formation,  caused  by  the  washing  down  into  a 
shallow  sea  of  the  dAlris  from  the  grand  range  of  volcanic 
mountains  150  miles  distant.  Banca,  on  the  other  hand  is, 
though  low,  a  rugged  and  hilly  island,  formed  almost  wholly  of 
ancient  rocks  of  apparently  volcanic  origin,  and  closely  resem- 
bling parts  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  intervening  chain  of 
small  islands.  There  is  every  appearance  that  Banca  once 
formed  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  at  which  time  it  would 
probably  have  been  separated  from  Sumatra  by  50  or  100  miles 
of  sea.  Its  productions  should,  therefore,  most  resemble  those  of 
Singapore  and  Malacca,  and  the  few  peculiar  species  it  possesses 
will  be  due  to  their  isolation  in  a  small  tract  of  country,  sur- 
rounded by  a  limited  number  of  animal  and  vegetable  forms,  and 
subject  to  the  influence  of  a  peculiar  soil  and  climate.  The 
parent  species  existing  in  such  large  tiuets  as  Borneo  or  Suma- 
tra, subjected  to  more  varied  conditions  of  soil,  climate, 
vegetation,  food,  and  enemies,  would  preserve,  almost  or  quite 
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unchanged,  the  characteristics  which  had  been  developed  under 
nearly  identical  conditions  when  the  great  island  formed  part 
of  the  continent.  Geology  teaches  us  that  similar  changes  in 
the  forms  of  the  higher  vertebrates  have  taken  place  during  the 
Post-Tertiary  epoch  ;  and  there  are  other  reasons  for  believing 
that,  under  such  conditions  of  isolation  as  in  Banca,  tho 
change  may  have  required  but  a  very  moderate  period,  even 
reckoned  in  years.  We  will  now  return  to  the  more  difficult 
problem  presented  by  the  peculiar  continental  relations  of  Java, 
as  already  detailed. 

Probaile  RemU  Geographical  Changes  in  the  Indo-Malay 
Islands, — Although  Borneo  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  Indo- 
Malay  islands,  yet  its  physical  conformation  is  such  that,  were 
a  depression  to  occur  of  one  or  two  thousand  feet,  it  would  be 
reduced  to  a  smaller  continuous  area  than  either  Sumatra  or 
Java.  Except  in  its  northern  portion  it  possesses  no  lofty 
mountains,  while  alluvial  valleys  of  great  extent  penetrate  far 
into  its  interior.  A  very  moderate  depression,  of  perhaps  500 
feet,  would  convert  it  into  an  island  shaped  something  like  Cele- 
bes ;  and  its  mountains  ai^  of  so  small  an  average  elevation,  and 
consist  so  much  of  isolated  hills  and  detached  ranges,  that  a 
depression  of  2,000  feet  would  almost  certainly  break  -it  up  into 
a  group  of  small  islands,  with  a  somewhat  larger  one  to  the 
north.  Sumatra  (and  to  a  less  extent  Java)  consists  of  an  almost 
continuous  range  of  lofty  mountains,  connected  by  plateaus  from 
3,000  to  4,000  feet  high ;  so  that  although  a  depression  of  2,000 
feet  would  greatly  diminish  their  size,  it  would  probably  leave 
the  former  a  single  island,  while  the  latter  would  be  separated 
into  two  principal  islands  of  still  considerable  extent  The  en- 
ormous amount  of  volcanic  action  in  these  two  islands,  and  the 
great  number  of  conical  mountains  which  must  have  been  slowly 
raised,  chiefly  by  ejected  matter,  to  the  height  of  10,000  and 
12,000  feet,  and  whose  shape  indicates  that  they  have  been  for- 
med above  water,  renders  it  almost  certain  that  for  long  periods 
they  have  not  undergone  submersion  to  any  considerable  extent 
In  Borneo,  however,  we  have  no  such  evidences.    No  volcano, 
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active  or  extinct,  is  known  in  its  entire  area ;  while  extensive 
beds  of  coal  of  tertiary  age,  in  every  part  of  it,  prove  that  it  has 
been  subject  to  repeated  submersions,  at  no  distant  date  geolo- 
gically. An  indication,  if  not  a  proof,  of  still  more  recent  sub- 
mersion is  to  be  found  in  the  great  alluvial  valleys  wliich  on 
the  south  and  south-west  extend  fully  200  miles  inland,  while 
they  are  to  a  less  degree  a  characteristic  feature  all  round  the 
island.  These  swampy  plains  have  been  formed  by  the  combined 
action  of  rivers  and  tides ;  and  they  point  clearly  to  an  immedi- 
ately preceding  state  of  things,  when  that  which  is  even  now 
barely  raised  above  the  ocean,  was  more  or  less  sunk  below  it. 
These  various  indications  ejiable  us  to  claim,  as  an  admissible 
and  even  probable  supposition,  that  at  some  epoch  during  the 
Pliocene  period  of  geology,  Borneo,  as  we  now  know  it,  did  not 
exist ;  but  was  represented  by  a  mountainous  island  at  its  present 
northern  extremity,  with  perhaps  a  few  smaller  islets  to  the 
south.  We  thus  have  a  clear  opening  from  Java  to  the  Siamese 
Peninsula ;  and  as  the  whole  of  that  sea  is  less  than  100  fathoms 
deep,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  an  elevation  of  land 
connecting  the  two  together,  quite  independent  of  Borneo  on  the 
one  hand  and  Sumatra  on  the  other.  This  union  did  not  prob- 
ably last  long ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  introduction 
into  Java  of  the  Rhinoceros  javanicus,  and  that  group  of  Indo- 
Chinese  and  Himalayan  species  of  mammalia  and  birds  which 
it  alone  possesses.  When  this  ridge  had  disappeared  by  sub- 
sidence, the  next  elevation  occurred  a  little  more  to  the  east, 
and  produced  the  union  of  many  islets  which,  aided  by  sub- 
aerial  denudation,  formed  the  present  island  of  Borneo.  It  is 
probable  that  this  elevation  was  sufficiently  extensive  to  unite 
Borneo  for  a  time  with  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Sumatra,  thus 
helping  to  produce  that  close  resemblance  of  genera  and  even  of 
species,  which  these  countries  exhibit,  and  obliterating  much 
of  their  former  speciality,  of  which,  however,  we  have  still 
some  traces  in  the  long-nosed  monkey  and  Ptilocerus  of 
Borneo,  and  the  considerable  number  of  genera  both  of  mam- 
malia and  birds  confined  to  two  only  out  of  the  three  divisions 
of  typical  Malaya.      The  subsidence  which  again  divided  these 
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countries  by  arms  of  the  sea  rather  wider  than  at  present, 
might  have  left  Banca  isolated,  as  already  referred  to,  with  its 
proportion  of  the  common  fauna  to  be,  in  a  few  instances 
subsequently  modified. 

Thus  we  are  enabled  to  understand  how  the  special  relations 
of  the  species  of  these  islands  to  each  other  may  have  been 
brought  about  To  account  for  their  more  deep-seated  and 
general  zoological  features,  we  must  go  farther  back. 

Probable  Origin  of  the  Malayan  Fauna. — ^The  typical  Malayan 
fauna  is  essentially  an  equatorial  one,  and  must  have  been 
elaborated  in  an  extensive  equatorial  area.  This  ancient  land 
almost  certainly  extended  northward  over  the  shallow  sea  as  far 
as  the  island  of  Palawan,  the  Paracels  shoals  and  even  Hainan. 
To  the  east,  it  may  at  one  time  have  included  the  Philippines 
and  Celebes,  but  not  the  Moluccas.  To  the  south  it  was  limited 
by  the  deep  sea  beyond  Java.  It  included  all  Sumatra  and  the 
Nicobar  islands,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
stretched  out  also  to  the  west  so  as  to  include  the  central  peak 
of  Ceylon,  the  Maldive  isles,  and  the  Cocos  islands  west  of 
Sumatra.  We  should  then  have  an  area  as  extensive  as  South 
America  to  15**  south  latitude,  and  well  calculated  to  develop 
that  luxuriant  fauna  and  flora  which  has  since  spread  to  the 
Himalayas.  The  submergence  of  the  western  half  of  this  area 
(leaving  only  a  fragment  in  Ceylon)  would  greatly  diminish  the 
number  of  animals  and  perhaps  extinguish  some  peculiar  types ; 
but  the  remaining  portion  would  still  form  a  compact  and  exten- 
sive district,  twice  as  large  as  the  peninsula  of  India,  over  the 
whole  of  which  a  uniform  Malayan  fauna  would  prevail.  The 
first  important  change  would  be  the  separation  of  Celebes ;  and 
this  was  probably  effected  by  a  great  subsidence,  forming  the  deep 
strait  that  now  divides  that  island  from  Borneo.  During  the 
process  Celebes  itself  was  no  doubt  greatly  submerged,  leaving 
only  a  few  islands  in  which  were  preserved  that  remnant  of  the 
ancient  Malayan  fauna  that  now  constitutes  one  of  its  most 
striking  and  anomalous  features.  The  Philippine  area  would 
next  be  separated,  and  perhaps  be  almost  wholly  submerged ;  or 
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broken  \ip  into  many  small  volcanic  islets  in  which  a  limited 
number  of  Malayan  types  alone  survived.  Such  a  condition  of 
things  will  account  for  the  very  small  variety  of  mammalia  com- 
pared with  the  tolerably  numerous  genera  of  birds,  that  now 
characterise  its  fauna ;  while  both  here  and  in  Celebes  we  find 
some  of  the  old  Malayan  types  preserved,  which,  in  the  extended 
area  of  the  Sunda  Isles  have  been  replaced  by  more  dominant 
forms. 

The  next  important  change  would  be  the  separation  of  Java ; 
and  here  also  no  doubt  a  considerable  submergence  occurred, 
rendering  the  island  an  unsuitable  habitation  for  the  various 
Malay  types  whose  absence  forms  one  of  its  conspicuous  features. 
It  has  since  remained  permanently  separated  from  the  other 
islands,  and  has  no  doubt  developed  some  peculiar  species,  while 
it  may  have  preserved  some  ancient  forms  which  in  the  larger 
area  have  become  changed.  From  the  fact  that  a  number  of  its 
species  are  confined  either  to  the  western  or  the  eastern  half  of 
the  island,  it  is  probable  that  it  long  continued  as  two  islands, 
which  have  become  united  at  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
It  has  also  been  subjected  to  the  immigration  of  Indo-Chinese 
forms,  as  already  referred  to  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  sketch. 

We  have  thus  shown  how  the  main  zoological  features  of  the 
several  sub-divisions  of  the  Malayan  sub-region  may  be 
accounted  for,  by  means  of  a  series  of  suppositions  as  to  past 
changes  which,  though  for  the  most  part  purely  hypothetical, 
are  always  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  both  of  the 
physical  geography  and  the  zoology  of  the  districts  in  question 
and  those  which  surround  them.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that 
we  know,  with  a  degree  of  certainty  which  may  be  called  absolute, 
that  alternate  elevation  and  subsidence  is  the  normal  state  of 
things  all  over  the  globe ;  that  it  was  the  rule  in  the  earliest 
geological  epochs,  and  that  it  has  continued  down  to  the 
historical  era.  We  know  too,  that  the  amount  of  elevation  and 
subsidence  that  can  be  proved  to  have  occurred  again  and  again 
in  the  same, area,  is  often  much  greater  than  is  required  for  the 
changes  here  speculatsd  on, — while  the  time  required  for  such 
changes  is  certdnly  less  than  that  necessitated  by  the  changes 
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of  specific  and  generic  forms  which  have  coincided  with,  and  been 
to  a  large  extent  dependent  on  them.  We  have,  therefore,  true 
causes  at  work,  and  our  only  suppositions  have  been  as  to  how 
those  causes  could  have  brought  about  the  results  which  we 
see ;  and  however  complex  and  unlikely  some  of  the  supposed 
changes  may  seem  to  the  reader,  the  geologist  who  has  made  a 
study  of  such  changes,  as  recorded  in  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
will  not  only  admit  them  to  be  probable,  but  will  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  they  have  really  been  far  more  complex  and 
more  unexpected  than  any  supposition  we  can  make  about 
them. 

There  is  one  other  external  relation  of  the  Malayan  fauna 
about  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  worda  I  have 
supposed  the  greatest  westward  extension  of  the  Malayan  area 
to  be  indicated  by  the  Maldive  islands,  but  some  naturalists 
would  extend  it  to  include  Madagascar  in  order  to  account  for 
the  range  of  the  Lemuridse.  Such  an  extension  would,  however, 
render  it  difficult  to  explain  the  very  small  amount  of  corre- 
spondence with  a  pervading  diversity,  between  the  Malayan  and 
Malagasy  faunas.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  an 
approximation  of  the  two  areas,  without  actual  union  having 
ever  occurred.  This  approximation  would  have  allowed  the 
interchange  of  certain  genera  of  birds,  which  are  common  to 
the  Oriental  Segion  and  the  Mascarene  islands,  but  it  would 
have  been  too  recent  to  account  for  the  diffusion  of  the  lemurs, 
which  belong  to  distinct  genera  and  even  distinct  families.  This 
probably  dates  back  to  a  much  earlier  period,  when  the  lemurine 
type  had  a  wide  range  over  the  northern  hemisphere.  Sub- 
jected to  the  competition  of  higher  forms,  these  imperfectly 
developed  groups  have  mostly  died  out,  except  a  few  isolated 
examples,  chiefly  found  in  islands,  and  a  few  groups  in  Africa. 

In  our  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  Ethiopian  fauna,  we 
have  supposed  that  a  close  connection  once  existed  between 
Madagascar  and  Ceylon.  This  was  during  a  very  early  tertiary 
epoch ;  and  if,  long  after  it  had  ceased  and  the  fauna  of  Ceylon 
and  South  India  had  assumed  somewhat  more  of  their  present 
character,  we  suppose  the  approximation  or  union  of  Ceylon 
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and  Malaya  to  have  taken  place,  we  shall  perhaps  be  able  to 
account  for  most  of  the  special  affinities  they  present,  with  the 
least  amount  of  simultaneous  elevation  of  the  ocean  bed ;  which 
it  must  always  be  remembered,  requires  a  corresponding  de- 
pression elsewhere  to  balance  it. 

Concluding  Bemarks  on  the  Oriental  Begioji. — ^We  have  already 
so  fully  discussed  the  internal  and  external  relations  of  the 
several  sub-regions,  that  little  more  need  be  said.  The  rich  and 
varied  fauna  which  inhabited  Europe  at  the  dawn  of  the  ter- 
tiary period, — as  shown  by  the  abundant  remains  of  mammalia 
wherever  sidtable  deposits  of  Eocene  age  have  been  discovered, — 
proves,  that  an  extensive  Palsearctic  continent  then  existed ; 
and  the  character  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Eocene  deposits 
is  so  completely  tropical,  that  we  may  be  sure  there  was  then  no 
barrier  of  climate  between  it  and  the  Oriental  r^on.  At  that 
early  period  the  northern  plains  of  Asia  were  probably  under 
water,  while  the  great  Thibetan  plateau  and  the  Himalayan  range, 
had  not  risen  to  more  than  a  moderate  height,  and  would  have 
supported  a  luxuriant  sub-tropical  flora  and  fauna.  The  Upper 
Miocene  deposits  of  northern  and  central  India,  and  Burmah, 
agree  in  their  mammalian  remains  with  those  of  central  and 
southern  Europe,  while  closely  allied  forms  of  elephant,  hysena, 
tapir,  rhinoceros,  and  CJialicotherium  have  occurred  in  North 
China;  leading  us  to  conclude  that  one  great  fauna  then 
extended  over  much  of  the  Oriental  and  Palaearctic  regions. 
Perim  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  similar 
remains  are  found,  probably  shows  the  southern  boundary  of 
this  part  of  the  old  Palsearctic  region  in  the  Miocene  period. 
Towards  the  equator  there  would,  of  course,  be  some  peculiar 
groups ;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt,  that,  in  that  \nonderfiil  time 
when  even  the  lands  that  stretched  out  furthest  towards  the 
pole,  supported  a  luxuriant  forest  vegetation,  substantially  one 
fauna  ranged  over  the  whole  of  the  great  eastern  continent  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  During  the  Pliocene  period,  however,  a 
progressive  change  went  on  which  resulted  in  the  complete 
diflFerentiation  of   the  Oriental   and   Palsearctic   faunas.     The 
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causes  of  this  change  were  of  two  kinds.  There  was  a  great 
geographical  and  physical  revolution  effected  by  the  elevation 
of  the  Himalayas  and  the  Thibetan  plateau,  and,  probably  at 
the  same  time,  the  northward  extension  of  the  great  Siberian 
plains.  This  alone  would  produce  an  enormous  change  of 
climate  in  all  the  extra-tropical  part  of  Asia,  and  inevitably 
lead  to  a  segregation  of  the  old  fauna  into  tropical  and  tem- 
perate, and  a  modification  of  the  latter  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
support  a  climate  far  more  severe  than  it  had  previously  known. 
But  it  is  almost  certain  that,  concurrently  with  this,  there  was 
a  change  going  on  of  a  cosmical  nature,  leading  to  an  alteration 
of  the  climate  of  the  northern  hemisphere  from  equable  to 
extreme,  and  culminating  in  that  period  of  excessive  cold  which 
drove  the  last  remnants  of  the  old  sub-tropical  fauna  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Palaearctic  region.  From  that  time,  the  Oriental 
and  the  Ethiopian  regions  alone  contained  the  descendants  of  many 
of  the  most  remarkable  types  which  had  previously  flourished 
over  all  Europe  and  Asia ;  but  the  early  history  of  these  two 
regions,  and  the  peculiar  equatorial  types  developed  in  each, 
sufficiently  separate  them,  as  we  have  already  shown.  The 
Malayan  sub-region  is  that  in  which  characteristic  Oriental 
types  are  now  best  developed,  and  where  the  fundamental  con- 
trast of  the  Oriental,  as  compared  with  the  Ethiopian  and 
Palsearctic  regions,  is  most  distinctly  visible. 
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TABLES  OF  DISTEIBUTION. 

Tn  constracting  these  tables,  showing  the  distribution  of 
various  classes  of  animalfl  in  the  Oriental  region,  the  following 
sources  of  information  have  been  chiefly  relied  on,  in  addition 
to  the  general  treatises,  monographs,  catalogues,  &c.,  used  for 
the  compilation  of  the  Fourth  Part  of  this  work. 

Mammalia. — Jerdon's  Indian  Mammalia ;  Kelaart's  Fauna  of 
Ceylon;  Horsfield  and  Moore's  Catalogue  of  the  East  India 
Museum;  Swinhoe's  Catalogue  of  Chinese  Mammalia;  S. 
Miiller's  Zoology  of  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray's 
list  of  Mammalia  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  (Voyage  of  Sama- 
rang) ;  and  papers  by  Anderson,  Blyth,  Cantor,  Gray,  Peters, 
Swinhoe,  &c 

^  Birds, — Jerdon's  Birds  of  India ;  Horsfield  and  Moore's  Cata- 
logue ;  Holdsworth's  list  of  Ceylon  Birds ;  Schlegel's  Catalogue 
of  the  Leyden  Museum ;  Swinhoe  on  the  Birds  of  China,  For- 
mosa, and  Hainan;  Salvadori  on  the  Birds  of  Borneo;  Lord 
Walden  on  the  Birds  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  and  papers 
by  Blyth,  Blanford,  Elwes,  Elliot,  Stoliczka,  Sclater,  Sharpe, 
Swinhoe,  Verreaux,  and  Lord  Walden. 

BeptUea, — Giinther's  Reptiles  of  British  India;  papers  by 
same  author,  and  by  Dr.  Stoliczka. 
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TABLE  I. 
FAMILIES  OP  ANIMALS  INHABITING  THE  ORIENTAL  REGION 

Explanation. 

Names  in  italics  show  families  i>eciiliar  to  the  region. 
Numbers  correspond  with  those  in  Part  IV. 

Names  enclosed  thus  ( )  barely  enter  the  region,  and  are  not  considered  really  to 

belong  to  it. 


Order  and  Famfly. 


8ul>-r^oii8. 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


MAMMALIA 

Primates. 

1.  Simiidse  ... 

2.  Semnopithecidffi 

8.  Cynopithecidse 

6.  Lemuridse 

7.  TarHida 

Chiroftera. 

9.  Pteropid» 

11.  Rhinolophidae 

12.  Yespertuionidee 

13.  Noctilionidffi ... 

Insegtitora. 

14.  GaUopUhecidcs 

16.  Tuftaiidcn 

17.  Ennaceidffi     ... 

21.  Talpidae 

22.  Soncidffi 

Carniyora. 
28.  FeUdn     ... 
25.  Viverridee 

27.  HysenidfiB 

28.  CanidfiB    ... 

29.  Mustelidss 

81.  iEluridn... 

82.  UrsidA    ... 

Cjetacea. 

SiRENIA. 

42.  Manatida 

Ungulata. 

8.  (Equidffi)... 


W.  Africa 

Tropical  Africa 

All  Africa,  S.  Palsearctic 

Ethiopian 

Celebes 


Ethiopian,  Australian 
The  Eiastem  Hemisphere 
Cosmopolite 
Tropical  regions 


Palsearctic,  S.  Africa 
Palearctic,  Nearctic 
Palsarctic,  Ethiopian,  N.  America 


All  regions  but  Australian 

Ethiopian,  S.  Palsearctic 

Ethiopian,  S.  Pahearctic 

All  regions  but  Australian  [?] 

All  regions  but  Australian 

Palsearctic 

Palsearctic,  Nearctic,  Chili 

Oceanic 


Ethiopian,  N.  Pacific 
Palaearctic,  Ethiopian 
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Sub-regions. 


Order  and  Fkmlly. 

-oc 

1 

II 

M 

44.  Tapirid® 

__ 

45.  Binocerotida  ... 

— 

— 

47.  SuidflB      

— 

— 

— 

— 

49.  Tragulida 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

fiO.  Ccrvid® 

— 

— 

— 

— 

62.  Bovid»    



— 

— 

— 

53.  Elephantidffi  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

RODENTIA. 

55.  MuridsB 





— 



56.  Spalacida 

— 

— 

61.  Sciuiide 



— 

— 

— 

67.  Hystricid®     ... 



— 

— 

— 

70.  Leporid© 

— 

— 

— 

Edentata. 

72.  Manidide 

— 

- 

— 

— 

BIRDS. 

Passeres. 

1.  TurdidaB 

_ 





__ 

2.  Sylviida 



— 





8.  TimaliidiB      ... 



— 

— 

— 

4.  Pannride 

«« 

5.  Cinclidas 









6.  Troglodytid«... 
1  8.  CerthiidiBe 

— 

— 

9.  Rittids   ...       . 









10.  Paridffi    



— 

— 

— 

11.  Liotriehida    ... 

— 

— 

12.  PhylUymUhidx 



— 

— 

— 

13.  Pycnonotid«... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14.  OriolidiB 



— 





15.  Campephaglde 

16.  Dicrandffi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17.  MuBcicapid®  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18.  Pachycephalida 

— 

— 

19.  Laniide 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20.  CorvidsB 



— 

— 

— 

23.  NectariniidA ... 



— 



— 

24.  Dicseidse 



— 





80.  Hirnndmida ... 







^ 

83.  FringillidiB     ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

84.  PloceidA 



— 





85.  Stumids 









86.  Artomide      ... 









87.  Alaudid®       ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

88.  MotaciUidA    ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

43.  Eurylamda  ... 

—     —  1 

47.  Pittidse 

— 

— 

— 

~  1 

Range  beyond  the  Rogion. 


Neotropical 

Ethiopian 

Palsearctic,  Ethiopian,  Keotropical 

W.  Africa 

All  regions  but  Ethiopian  and  Aostralian 

All  regions  bat  Australian  and  Neotropical 

Ethiopian 


Cosmopolite,  excl.  Oceania 
Paliearctic,  Ethiopian 
All  regions  but  Australian 
S.  Paliearctic,  Ethiopian 
All  regions  but  Australian 


Ethiopian 


Almost  Cosmopolite 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

Ethiopian,  Australian 

Palffiarctic 

Not  Ethiopian  or  Australian 

American  and  Palsearctic 

Palflearctic,  Nearctic,  Australian 

Palsearctic,  Nearctic,  Australian,  Madagascar 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  North  America 

Ethiopian,  Moluccas 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

Ethiopian,  Australian 

Ethiopian,  Australian 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

Australian 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  North  America 

Cosmopolite 

Ethiopian,  Australian 

Ethiopian,  Australian^ 

Cosmopolite 

All  regions  but  Australian 

Ethiopian,  Australian 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

Australian 

All  regions  but  Neotropical 

Cosmopolite 


—     —    Ethiopian,  Australian 
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Order  and  Family. 


Sub-regions. 


PlOARIA. 

61.  Picidse 

52.  Yangidse 

53.  Indicatoridse 

54.  Megalflemide 
58.  Caculidie 

62.  GoraciidsB 

68.  Meropidie  ... 

S6.  TrogonidflB  ... 

67.  Alcedinidse  ... 

68.  Bacerotidffi  ... 

69.  UpupidfB 

71.  PodargidflB  ... 
73.  Caprimulgidse 
7i.  CypselidiB     ... 

PSITTACI. 

76.  (Cacatuidse) ... 
78.  Palseomithidffi 

COLUMBJfi. 

84.  Columbldse  ... 

Gallina.  ' 

86.  Pteroclidn    ... 

87.  TetraonidjB  ... 

88.  Phasianide 

89.  Tumicidn     ... 

90.  MegapodiidsD 

ACCIPITRES. 

94.  VulturidsB    .. 

96.  FalconidjB     ... 

97.  Pandionidie  ... 

98.  Strigidffi 

99.  Rallidffi 

100.  ScolopacidjB... 

103.  Parridffi 

104.  GlareolidsB    ... 

105.  Charadriidse... 

106.  Otidid* 

107.  GniidaB 

113.  Ardeidffi 

114.  Plataleids    ... 

115.  CiconiidsB     ... 
117.  PhffinicopteridjB 


« 


^4 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


All  regions  but  Australian 
Pabearctic 
Ethiopian 

Ethiopian,  Neotropical 
Cosmopolite 
Ethiopian,  Australian 
Ethiopian,  Australian 
Neotropical,  Ethiopian 
Cosmopolite 

Ethiopian,  Austro-Malayan 
Ethiopian,  S.  Palaearctic 
Australian 
,  Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 


Australian 

Ethiopian,  Austro-Malayan 


Cosmopolite 


Ethiopian^  Palaearctic 

Eastern  Hemisphere  and  North  America 

Ethiopian,  Phlsearctic,  North  America 

Ethiopian,  Australian,  S.  PalsBorctic 

Australian 


All  regions  but  Australian 
Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 


Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Tropical  regions 

Eastern  Hemisphere 

Cosmopolite 

Eastern  Hemisphere 

All  regions  but  Neotropica 

Cosmopolite 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

Almost  CoBmoxx)lite 

Ethiopian,  Neotropical,  S.  Palaearctic 
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AN8BRFS. 

118.  Anatidee 

119.  Laridffi , 

120.  Procellariid8B 

121.  PelecanidsB   .. 
124.  Podicipidffi    .. 

REPTILTA 
Ophidia. 

1.  TyphlopidflB    .. 

2.  Tortricid® 

8.  XenopeltidcB   .. 

4.  UropeUid^E 

5.  Calamariidffi  .. 

6.  Oligodontidffi .. 

7.  Colubridas 

8.  Homalopsidse.. 

9.  PsammoDhidffi 

11.  DendrophidiB.. 

12.  Dryiopnida    .. 
18.  Dipsadide 

14.  Scytalidffi 

15.  Lycodontidre  .. 

16.  Amblycephalidffi 

17.  Pythonicue 

18.  Erycidse  ...     . 

19.  Acrochordidm . 

20.  Elapide  ...     . 

23.  Hyarophid©  . 

24.  CrotalidflB 

25.  Viperid© 

Lacertilia. 

80.  Yaranid© 

83.  Lacertid© 

84.  Zonurids 
45.  Scincid©... 

48.  Acontiad© 

49.  Geckotidffi 

51.  Agamid© 

52.  Cliam©leonid© 

Crogodilia. 

54.  Gavialid© 

55.  Crocodilid©    ... 

Chblonia. 

57.  Testudinids   ... 

59.  Trionychid©  ... 

60.  Cheloniidffi     ... 


Sub-reglona. 


^1 


-I 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Cosniopolite 
Cosmopolito 
Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 


All  regions  but  Nearctic 
Austro-Malaya,  S.  America 
Celebes 

All  the  warmer  regions 

S.  America^  Japan 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

All  the  regions 

Ethiopian,  S.  Palaearctic 

Ethiopian,  Anstralian,  Neotropical 

Ethiopian,  Neotropical 

Ethiopian,  Australian,  Neotropical 

Tropical  America 

Ethiopian 

Neotropical 

The  tropical  regions,  and  California 

Ethiopian,  S.  Pal©arctic 

Tropical  regions,  Japan,  S.  Carolina 
Australian,  Panama,  Madagascar 
America,  E.  Palaearctic 
Ethiopian,  Palroarctic 


Africa,  Australia 
The  Eastern  Hemisphere 
America,  S.  Europe,  Ethiopian 
Almost  Cosmopolite 
Ethiopian,  Moluccas 
Almost  Cosmopolite 
The  Eastern  Hemisphere 
Ethiopian 


N.  Australia 

Ethiopian,  Neotropical,  N.  Australia 


All  continents  but  Australia 
Japan,  £.  of  N.  America,  Africa 
Marine 
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Order  and  Family. 


Sub-regions. 


AMPHIBIA. 

PSKXTDOPfllDIA. 

1.  Cfficiliailse 

Ubodeul 

5.  Salamandridffi 

Anouka. 

7.  Phrjniacidas  ... 
9.  BufoDidte 

11.  Engystomidse... 

16.  HyUdffi    

17.  PolypedatuUe... 

18.  Kanidffi    

19.  Discoglossidae 

FISHES. 
(FRESHWATER), 

ACANTHOPTERYOI  I. 

8.  Percidte 

12.  Scienidffi 
83.  Nandidae 

86.  liabyrinthici  ... 
86.  Ludoeephalidm 
89.  OphwcephdlidcR 
46.  Mastacjmbelidce 
62.  Chromidae      ... 

PlIYSOSTOHI. 

69.  SiluridiB 

73.  Cyprinodontidap 
75.  CyprinidsB 
78.  Osteoglossidse... 
82.  Notopteridce  ... 
85.  Symbranchida 

INSECTS. 

LEPIDOPTERA 
(PART). 

DlURNI 

(Butterflies.) 

1.  Danaidae... 

2.  SatyridaB 

8.  Elymniidas 
4.  Morphidse 
6.  AcraeidaB...     . 
8.  Nymphalidae  . 


ii 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Ethiopian,  Neotropical 


North  temperate  zone 


Ethiopian,  Anstralian,  Neotropical 
All  continents  but  Australia 
All  regions  but  Palaearctic 
All  regions  but  Ethiopian 
Neotropical  and  all  other  regions 
Almost  Cosmopolite 
All  regions  but  Nearctic 


AW  regions  bat  Australian 

All  regions  but  Australian 

Neotropical 

S.  Africa,  Moluccas 


Ethiopian,  Neotropical 


All  warm  regions 

S.  Palsearctlc,  Ethiopian,  American 

Not  in  S.  America  and  Australia 

All  tropical  regions 

W.  Afnca 

Austimlian  (?  Marine)  Neotropical 


All  wann  regions  and  to  Canada 

Cosmopolite 

Ethiopian,  Moluccas 

Neotropical,  Moluccas,  and  Polynesia 

All  tropical  regions 

Cosmopolite 

B  B 
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^ub-reg:ions. 

Order  aod  Family. 

ii 

1 

if 

9.  Libytheidi«     ... 
10.  Nemeubeidie  .. 
18.  Lyc«nidae 

14.  Pieridfle 

15.  Papilionidff    ... 

16.  Hesperidae 

Sphinoidka. 

17.  ZygrenidjB 

20.  Uraniidffi 

22.  iEfferiidfle 

23.  SphingidflB      ... 

— 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 


I  Absent  from  Aostralia 

Not  in  Australia  or  Nearctic  regions 

Cosmopolite 
I  Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 


Cosmopolite 
Australian,  Ethiopian 
All  tropical  regions 
Absent  from  Australia 
Cosmopolite 
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TABLE    II. 

GENERA    OF   TERRESTRIAL  MAMMALIA    AND   BIRDS   INHABITING 
THE  ORIENTAL  REGION. 

Explanation. 

Names  in  ilalics  sliow  genera  peculiar  to  the  region. 

Names  inclosed  thus  (...)  show  genera  which  just  enter  the  region,  but  are  not  considore  I 

properly  to  belong  to  it 
Genera  truly  belonging  to  the  region  are  numbered  consecutively. 

MAMMALIA. 


Order,  Family,  and 

Genus. 


PRIMATES. 

SIMIID.S. 

1.  Simia       

2.  IlyJobaics 

8.  Siamanga 

SEMNOPITHECIDiE. 

4.  Presbyt€3 

Cynopithecio*. 

5.  Macacus 

6.  CynopUfiectca 

{Suh'Order) 
LEMUROIDEA. 

Lemitrid^. 

7.  Nydicebus 

8.  Loris        

Taksiidjs. 

9.  Tarsivs   ... 

CHIROPTERA. 

FXEROPIDiB. 

10.  Pteropus 

11.  Xantharpyia    .. 

12.  Cynopterus 

13.  MegcBTops 

14.  Macroglossus  .. 

15.  Harpyia   

Rhinolophid*. 

16.  Aquias      


55.^! 


!  2 
.  7 
,    1 


28 


Range  within  the  Region. 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Borneo  and  Sumatra 
Sylhet  to  Java  and  S.  China 
Malacca  and  Sumatra     . 


Simla  to  Aracan  and  E.  Thibet, 
Ceylon,  and  Java 


The  whole  region 
Philippines 


Moupin,  Palaearctic  [?] 


S.  Paltearctic 
Celebes 


E.  Bengal  to  Java,  and  S.  China 
Ceylon  and  S.  India 


Sumatra  and  Borneo 


The  whole  region 
The  w^hole  region 

The  whole  region 

Sumatra 

Java,  Borneo,  Philippines 

Philippines 


I  N.  Celebes 


'  Tropics  of  E.  HemLs^). 
Austro-Malaya,  Ethiop., 
i     S.  Palsearctio 
j  Tropical  Africa 

i  Austro-Malaya 
I  Anstro-Malaya 


2     Nepal  to  Java 


BB   2 
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Order,  Faially,  and 
Genus. 

=  1 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

17.  Phylloiis 

18.  Rbinolophus    ... 

19.  Hipposideros  ... 

20.  Pbyllorbina    ... 

1 

10 

8 

4 

PhiUppines 
The  whole  region 
The  whole  region 
Indo-Malay  subregion 

Warmer  parts  of  £.  Hem. 

Africa 
Amboyna,  Egypt 

Egypt,  Palestine 
Temate,  N.  Ethiopian 
Ethiopian 

21.  Asellia     

22.  Petalia     

23.  Ccelrpa      

24.  Rhinopoma      ... 

25.  Megaderma 

26.  Nycturia 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

Java,  Sumatra 

Java 

India  (Bengal) 

All  India 

The  whole  region 

Java 

Vespertilioxidjb. 

27.  Scotophilua      ... 

28.  Vespertilio 

29.  Kenovula 

30.  TrilaiUua 

31.  NoctuHna 

32.  Miniopteris      ... 

88.  Murina    

84.  Nycticejus 

85.  Hamiocephalus 

86.  Taphozous 

37.  Myotis      

38.  Plecotus 

89.  Barbastellus    ... 
40.  Nyctophilus    ... 

10 
12 
8 
2 
3 
8 

2 

8 
2 

4 

3 

1 
1 
1 

The  whole  region 

The  whole  region 

The  whole  region 

I  udo- Malaya 

Nepal  to  Philippines 

Java»  Philippines,  and  China 

Himalayas  to  JtfVa 
All  India 

Java  and  PhiUppines 
The  whole  region 

Himalayas 
1  ♦arjecling 

Mussoorie 

Austral.,  Nearc.,  Neotrop. 

Cosmopolite 

S  Afnca,  N.  Cliina 

? 

? 
S.  Africa,  S.  Pabearctic, 

? 
Trop.  Africa,  Temp.Amer. 

Ethiop. ,  Austro-Malayan, 
Neotropical 

Timor,  S.  Pal«arctic 

Europe 

Australian 

NOCTILIONIDA. 

41.  Chiromeles 

42.  Nyctinomus    ... 

1 

Indo-Malaya,  Siam 
Tiie  whole  region 

Madagascar,  America 

INSECTIVORA. 

Galeopithecid^. 

43.  Galeopithecus  ... 

2 

Indo-Malay    and      Philippines, 
excl.  Java 

TUPAIID^. 

44.  Tupaia    

45.  Hyloinys 

46.  Ptilocerua 

7 
2 
1 

S.  and  £.  of  India  to  Borneo 
Tenasserim  to  Java  and  Borneo 
Borneo 

Eeinaceidjb. 

47.  Erinaceus 

48,  Oymnura 

2 

1 

Hindostan  and  Formosa 
Malacca^  Sumatra,  Borneo 

Paloearctic,  S.  Africa 

Talpidjs. 

49.  Talpa        

2 

Palaearctic 

SORIOIDJI. 

60.  Sorex        

23 

The  whole  region 

All  regions  but  Austral. 

aud  8.  America 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genua. 

^^1 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  Iwyond  the  Kei,'ion. 

CARNIVORA. 

FELIDiB. 

61.  Felia 

20 

The  whole  region 

All  regions  but  Austral. 

(Lywx      

1 

Central  India) 

Palajarctic,  Ethiopian 
S.  Talajarctir.,  Ethiopian 

62.  Cynselurus 

1 

S.  and  W.  India 

VlVERKIDJl 

53.  Viverra    

2 

The  whole  region 

Ethiopian,  Moluccas 

64.   Viverrieula 

2 

India  to  China  and  Java 

65.  Prionodon 

2 

Nepal  to  Borneo  and  Java 
Malacca  and  Borneo 

66.  Hemigalea 

2 

67.  ArdUis    

1 

Nepal  to  Sumatra  and  Java 

68.  Paradoxurus  ... 

8 

The  whole  region 

Ke  Islands  (?  introduced) 

59.  Paffuma 

8 

Nepal  to  Malaya  and  China 

60.  ArctogaU 

1 

Tenasserim  and  Malaya 

61.  Cynogale 

1 

Borneo 

62.  Herpestea 

7 

The  whole  reff.,  excl.  Philippines 
India  to  Cambodjia 

S.  Palflearctic,  Ethiopian 

68.  Calogale 

4 

Rthiopian 

64.  Calictis     

1 

Ceylon  ? 

65.  Vrva        

1 

N.  India 

66.  Todniogale 

1 

Central  India 

67.  Onychogale      ... 

1 

Ceylon 

Hy-bnida 

68.  Hyaena     

1 

Hindostan,  open  country 

S  Palfearctic,  Ethiopian 

Canidjs. 

69.  Canis 

2 

All  India 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

70.  Cuon        

1 

India  to  Java 

71.  Vulpes     

4 

All  India 

All   Continents   but  S, 
America  and  Australia 

(Nyctcreutes  ... 

1 

China) 

Japan  and  Amoorland 

MUSTELIDA 

72.  Martes     

2 

India,  Ceylon,  Javn,  and  China 

Palaearctic,  Neai-utic 

78.  Mustela    

8 

Himalayas  to  Bhotan  and  China 

Palsearc .,  Ethiop. ,  N  care. 

74.  Gymnopus 

2 

Nepal  to  Borneo 

76.  Barangia 

1 

Sumatra 

76.  Lutra       

5 

The  whole  region 
N.  India,  Malaya 

Palaearctic 

77.  Aonyx     

2 

W.  andS.  Africa 

78.  Aretmiyx 

1 

Nepal  to  Anican 

(Meles     

1 

S.  China) 

Palaearctic  genus 

79.  MydauB   

1 

Sumatra,  Java 

80.  Mellivora 

1 

Hindostan 

Ethiopian 

81.  HelictU    

4 

Nepal,  Formosa,  China  &  Java 

^LURIDA. 

82.  ^lunis    

1 

E.  Himalayas  to  £.  Thihet 

Palajarctic  1 

URSIDiB. 

83.  Ursus       

2 

Himalayas  to  China 

Palaearctic,  Nearctic 

84.  Uelardos 

1 

Indo-Malaya 

85.  Melursics 

1 

Ganges  to  Ceylon 
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Order,  Ftiinily,  and 
Genus. 

OS 

Range  within  the  Region .           1  Range  beyond  the  Region. 

CETACEA. 

Delphixid^. 

86.  Plataniata     ... 

2 

Ganges  to  India 

SIRENIA. 

Manatid-e. 

87.  Halicore 
UNGULATA. 

1 

Coasts  of  VV.   India,  Ceylon,  and 
Indo- Malaya 

E.  Africa,  N.  Australia 

Tapihid^. 

88.  Tapirus 

1 

Malay  Pen.,  Sumatra,  Borneo 

Neotropical 

RHINOCEROTIDiE. 

89.  Rhinoceros     ... 

5 

Nej[)al  to  Bengal,  Siam,  &  Java 

Ethiopian 

SUIDJE. 

90.  Su8 

6 

The  whole  region 

Palaearc,  Austro-Malaya 

Tragulidj:, 

91.   Tragulm      ... 
Cervid^. 

5 

India  and  Ceylon  to  Cambodja 
and  Java 

92.  Germs    

93.  Ccrvulus 

(Moschua 

15 
4 

1 

The  whole  region 
The  whole  region 
Himalayas  above  8,000  feet)- 

Palsearc,  Amer.,  Moluc. 
Central  Asia,  Palaearctic 

B0VID.B. 

94.  Bibos      

95.  Bubalus 

96.  Portax    

•  97.  Gazella 

98.  Antilopc 

99.  Telraceros      ... 

100.  Nemorhedus 

101.  Capra    

3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 

India  to  Burmali,^  Formosa,  and 

Java 
N.  andN.  Central  India 
Peninsula  of  India 
Deserts  and  plains  of  India 
Open  country  of  India 
Hilly  districts  all  over  India 
E.  Himalayas  and  Sumatra 
Neilgherries 

Ethiopian,  S.  Palrcai-ctic 
Palsearctic  deserts 

N.  China  and  Japan 
Palaearctic,  Nearctic 

PROBOSCIDEA. 

1 

ELEPHANTIDiE. 

102.  Elephas 

1 

India  to  Siam,  Sumatra  &  Borneo  Ethiopian 

RODENTIA. 

MURIDiB. 

103.  Mus        

104.  Acantliomys  ... 

105.  Phhromys      ... 

106.  Plalacinthomys 

107.  Meriones 

108.  SjHtlacomys    ... 

109.  Arvicola 

50 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

The  whole  region 

India 

Philipi)ines 

S.  W.  India 

India  and  Ceylon 

India 

Himalayas 

The  E.  Hemisphere 
Ethiopian,  Australian 

Palaarctic,  Ethiopian 
Palsearctic-  Nearctic 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genus. 


Spalacidjb. 

110.  Bhizomys 

SCIURIDJB. 

111.  Sciums  ...     . 

112.  Sciuropterus . 
118.  Pteramys 

(Arctomys 

'  HysTRicrojB 
114.  Hystrix 

^  115.  Athemra 

116.  AcanUiion 
\ 

Leporida         ^ 

117.  Ijejms  ^..     .. 

END^fNTATA.    * 


Manioid^ 
118.  Mania 


V.  » 


Range  within  the  Region. 


Nepal  to  Canton,  Malacca  and 
Sumatra 

The  whole  region 

India,    and    Ceylon     to     Java, 

Formosa 
India  &  Ceylon  to  Borneo,  Java, 

Formosa 
W.  Himalayas  above  8,000  ft.) 


India  and  Ceylon,  to  Malacca  & 

S.  China 
India  to  Malaya 
Nepal  to  Borneo  and  Java 


India  and  Ceylon  to  S.  China  and 
Formosa 


Nepal  to  Ceylo^,  S.  China  and 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Abyssinia 


Cosmop.,   excl.  Austral. 

region 
N.  and  E.  Paleearctic 

Japan 

Palaearctic  and  Nearctic 


S.  Palrearctic,  £thio])ian 
West  Africa 

All  regions  but  Austral. 

Ethiopian 


BIRDS. 


TASSERtS. 

TfRDID^ 

1.  Brachypteryx  . 

2.  Oreociucla 


3.  Turdus     ... 

4.  Geocichla... 

5.  Monticola 

6.  Oroccctes  ... 

7.  2^oothera  ... 

SlLVIIDiB. 

8.  f  Orthotainus 

9.  Prinia  ... 
10.  J  Drymaeca 
11.^  Cislieola  ... 

12.  I  Suya 

13.  y^MeggJurus 
lis  [Acrocephalus 

[  (Dumeticola 


Himalayas,  Ceylon  and  Java 

N.  W.  Himalayas  to  E.  Thibet 
Ceylon,  Burmah,  Malaya,  For- 
mosa 

The  whole  region 

India  &  Ceylon  to  Java,  Formosa 

The  whole  region 

N.  W.  Himalayas,  and  India 
W.  Himalayas  to  Aracan,  Java 


The  whole  region 

The  whole  reg. ,  excl.  Philippines 

The  whole  reg.,  excl.  Philippines 

The  whole  region 

Nepal  to  S.  Ciiina  and  Formosa 

Central  India,  Java,  Philippines 

India  to  Ceylon,   S.  China,  and 

Philippines 
Nopal  and  E.  Thibet) 


Paltearctic,  Australian 


Almost  Cosmopolite 
Celebes,  Lombock,  to  N. 

Australia 
Pal  -earctic,      Ethiopian , 

Moluccas 

Lonibock,  Timor  V 


Ethiopian 
Ethiopian  Australian 


Palsearo. ,  Ethiop. ,  Austral . 
A  Palaearctic  g^us 
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Onler,  Fftniily,  and 
Genu*. 


15.jfiOcuate]la 
16.\Horite«     ... 
17.  Phylloscopiis 


18. 
19. 


20. 

21. 
22. 
28.' 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


29. 
30. 


(Gerygone 
(Hypolais 

Abroruis 

Reguloides 

(Regulas 

(Sylvia     

(Curruca 

(Cyanecula 
Calliope   

Ruticilla 

Chctinarrhomis 
Larvivora 

Notodcla 

Ta/niger 

(Graodala 
Copsychus 
KiUacincla 
ThaiuDobia 

(Dromolaea 
(Saxicola 
Oreicola  ? 
(Cercomela 
Pratincola 


(Accentor 

TiMALIIDA. 

31.  Pomatorhinus... 

82.  Malacocercus  ... 

83.  Chatarrhsea     ... 

34.  Layardia 

35.  AcarUhoptila   ... 

36.  OamUax 

37.  Janthocincla    .. 

88.  OampaorhyjuJius 

39.  Orammatoptila 

40.  Trochaloptcran 

41.  Aclinodura     ... 

42.  Pellomtum 

43.  Ihimelia 

44.  Timalia 

45.  Stachyris 

46.  Pydoris   

47.  Mixomis 

48.  Malacopteron  ... 


20 
14 
5 
3 
1 
22 
8 

1 

1 

22 

3 
3 

2 

10 

6 

3 
8 
3 


Range  within  the  Ragion. 


Nepal,  Hindostan,  S.  China 

Himalayas,  Formosa 

All  India  and  Ceylon,  toCh'na 

Philippines 
Philippine  Islands) 
All  India,  ?  migrant) 
The  whole  reg.,  excl.  Philippines 
Himalayas  and  Central  India 
N.  W.  Himalayas  and  E.Thibet) 
India  and  Ceylon) 
India) 
Imlia) 
Himalayas    and  Central    India, 

Philippine  Islands 
Himalayas  to  China  and  Formosa 
Himalayas  to  Hurmah 
W.Himalayas  to  Ceylon,  Malacca 

and  China 
Himalayas     to      Pega,     Java, 

Formosa 
Nepal  and  W.  Himalayas 
Nepal  and  £.  Thibet,  high) 
The  whole  region 
The  whole  region 
N.  W.    India,  Hindostan,   ami 

Ceylon 
N.  W.  India) 
N.  W.  IndU) 
Burmah 

N.  W.  India,  a  desert  genus) 
The  whole  region 

Himalayas,  in  winter) 


EUng«  beyond  the  Rcgiiin. 


Palffiarctic 

High  HimaL,  £.  Thibet 

Palkarctic,  Ethiopian 

Aostralian  genus 
Palsearctic  genus 
Cashmere,  E.  Thibet 
PalsBarctic 

Paliearctic  and  Nearctic 
Paliearctic  genus 
Palffiarctic  genus 
Palsearctic  genus 
Paliearctic 

Paliearctic,  Ethiopian 


Palsearctic  genus 
Madagascar 

Ethiopian 

Ethiopian  genus 

Pahearctic  and  Ethiopian 

Timor 

N.E.  Africa,  S.W.  AsU 

Paliearctic,      Ethiopian, 

Celebes,  and  Timor 
Pahearctic  genus 


The  whole  region 

All  India  to  Burmah,  Philippines 

India,  Burmah,  Philippines 

India  and  Ceylon 

Nepal 

The  whole  region 

HimnlayastoE.  Thibet,  Sumatra, 
Formosa 

Nepal 

N.  India 

N.  W.  Himalayas,  India,  China, 
Formosa 

E.  Himalayas,  3,000  to  10,000 

India,  Ceylon,  Tenasserim 

India  and  Ceylon 
I  Malacca  to  Java 

N.  W.  Himalayas  to  China,  For- 
mosa, Sumatra 

India,  Ceylon,  and  Up.  Burmah 

Himalayas  to  Borneo  and  Java 

Malacca  to  Javn 


Australian 
Arabia,.  Nubia 
Palestine,  Abyssinia 
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Oi-der,  Faiiiily,  and 
GenuB. 


49.  Aleippe    ... 

50.  Macronus 

51.  Cacopitta... 

52.  Tnchastoma 

53.  Napothera 

54.  Diymocataphus 

55.  Turdimts 

56.  Trichixos 

57.  SiUa        ...      . 

Panurida 
b%,  Paradoxornis  ... 

59.  Suthora   

60.  Chlenasicus     ... 

CiNCLIDJB. 

61.  Cinclus    

62.  Eupetes    

68.  Enicurus 

64.  Myiophomis    ... 

Troglodytidjb. 

65.  Tesia 

66.  Pnoepi/ga 

67.  Troglodytes    ... 

68.  JRimcUor 

Certuiidjs. 

69.  Certhia     

70.  Salpomia 

71.  Khabdoniis 
(Tichodroma  ... 

SlTTID-«. 

72.  Sitta 

73.  Dcndrophila    .., 

Vajodm, 

74.  Parus 

75.  Melanochlara 

76.  Psaltria   ... 

77.  jEgiihalisLtts 

78.  Sylviparus 

79.  Cephalopyrus 

LlOTBICHIDA. 

30.  lAothrix  .  . 


Range  within  the  Region. 


The  whole  region 
Malacca  to  iTava 
Java,  Boimeo,  Sumatra 
Nepal,  Malacca  to  Java 
Malacca  to  Java 
Malacca  to  Java,  Ceylon 
Tenasserim,  Malacca 
Malacca,  Borneo 
N.  W.  Himalayas  to  Tenasaerim, 
Formosa 

Nepal  to  Aracan  and  E.  Thibet, 

3,000-6,000  ft. 
Himalayas  to  E.  Tliihet,  Chinp, 

Formosa 
Sikhim 


Himalayas,  China,  and  Formosa 

Malacca  and  Sumatra 

N.  W.  Himalayas  (to  11,000  ft.) 

to  Java  and  West  China 
All  India  (to  9,000  ft.  in  N.  W. 

Himalayas)  S.  China,  Formost-, 

Java,  Sumatra 

Eastern  Himalayas 

N.  W.  Himilayas  to  E.  Thibet, 

Java 
Himalayas  to  E.  Thibet 
Darjeeling 


Himalayas 
Central  India 
Philippine  Islands'* 
Himalaj'as  in  winter) 


Himalayas  to  S.   India,  S.  Chimi 
All  India  and  Ceylon   to  Pegii 
and  Java 

The  whole  region 

Nejial  to  Malacca  and  Sumatra 

West  Java 

W.  Himalayas  to  CJhiua 

W.  Himalayas  to  Centra    ^ndia 

and  E.  Thibet 
N.  W.  Himalayas 


3    Nepal  to  S.  W.  China 


Range  beyond  the  R^on. 


New  Guinea 

Celebes 
Timor 


N.  W.  China,  K  Thibet 


Palsearctic  and  American 
New  Guinea 


Turkestan 


Palearctic  and  American 

Paleearctic  and  Nearctic 
Palsearctic  genus 

Paliearctic  and  Nearctic 

Pala^arctic  and  Nearctic 
Afghanistan 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genus. 


81.  Siva 

82.  Minla     

83.  Propanis 

84.  Allotrius 

85.  Cutia     

86.  Yuhina 

87.  IxuJus   

88.  Myzomu 

Phyllornith  idje. 

89.  Phyllomis     .. 

90.  Iota       

91.  Erpomis 

Pycnonotid-b. 

92.  Microscclis     .. 
98.  Pycnonotus    .. 

94.  Hfsmixus 

95.  Hypsipetes    .. 

96.  Criniger 

97.  Setomia 

98.  Jole 

Oriolioa. 

99.  Oriolus 

100.  Analcipua     ... 

CAMPEFHAGIDiE. 

101.  Pericroeotus  ... 

102.  Graucalus 

103.  Campephaga .., 
"104.    Volvocivora   . . . 

105.  Lalage    

106.  Cochoa    

DlCRURIDJB. 

107.  Dicrunis 

108.  Bhringa 

109.  Chihia    ... 

110.  Chaptia ... 

111.  Ircna 

MUSCICAFID-*. 

112'.  Muscicapula  .. 
113.  Erj'throsterna 


^1 


Range  vithin  the  Region 


Himalayas  :— 8,000— 7,000  ft 
Nepal  to  £.  Thibet ;  moderate 

heights 
N.  W.  Himalayas  to  E.  Thibet : 

high 
N.  W.  Himalayas  to  Temisserim 

K  Thibet  and  Java 
Nepal  and  Sikhim 
Himalayas  to  E.  Thibet,  high 
Darjeeling  to  Tenasserim 
NepEd  ana  Sikhim 


The  whole    re^on ;    excluding 

China  and  Philippines 
The  whole  reg.,  excL  Philippines 
Nepal  and  Hainan 


Burmah,  China,  Malaya 
The  whole  region 
Himalayas  and  Hainan 
The  whole  region 
India,  Ceylon,  Malaya,  Hainan 
Malacca,  Sumatra,  Borneo 
Aracau  and  Malaya 


The  whole  region 

Himalayas,    Malaya,    Formosa, 
Hainan 

The  whole  region 

India,  Ceylon,  Malaya,  Philip- 
pines, Hainan  and  Formosa 
Philippine  Islands 
The  whole  i-pg.,  excl.  Philippines 
Malaya  and  Philippines 
Himalayas  and  Java 


The  whole  region 
Himalayas  to  Burmah  and  Java 
India  to  China 

India  to  Borneo  and  Formosa 
S.  India  and  Ceylon,  Assam  to 
Malaya  and  Philippines 


6  j  Cttshmere  toW.  China,  S.  India 

7  The  whole     region,    excluding 
I     Philippines 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Perhaps  also  Palsearctic 


Perhaps  Palaearctic 


Japan 
Etniopian 

Madagascar 
Africa^  Moluccas 


Palfiearc.    Ethiopian,  Ce- 
lebes, Flores 


Lombock  ;  the    Amoor, 

migrant 
Australian 

Celebes  to  N.  Guinea 

Celebes  to  Pacific  Is. 


Ethiop.  and  Australian 
Pekin  in  summer 


Palflparctic    and 
gascar 


Mada 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genus. 


114.  Xanthpygia  ... 
116.  ffemipus 

116.  Pyawphrys    ... 

117.  Hemiclielidon 

118.  NiUava 

119.  Cyomis 

120.  Cyanoptila    ... 

121.  Eumyias 

122.  Siphia    

123.  Anthipes 

124.  Schicaneria    ... 

125.  flypothymis  ... 

126.  Ehipidura 

127.  Oielidorhyiix 

128.  Cryptolopha  ... 

129.  Tchitrea 

130.  PhileyUoma    ... 

PACHTCEPHALID.B. 

131.  Hylocharis    ... 

LANIIDiB. 

132.  Lanius    

133.  Laniclhis 

134.  Tephrodoniis... 

COKVIDA 

135.  Pityriasis 

136.  PlcUylophus   .. 

137.  Garnilus 

138.  Cissa      

139.  Urocissa 

140.  Teinnurus     ... 

141.  Dendrocitta  ... 

142.  Crypsirhina  ... 

143.  Nucifraga      ... 

144.  Pica       

146.  Corvus 

(Fregilus 

NECTARIKIID-fi. 

146.  ^thopa/ja 

147.  Chalr-ostctha... 

148.  Arachnothera 

149.  Arachnecthora 


Range  within  the  Region. 


Malacca  to  China 

India  and  Cuylon 

Java 

N.  India  to  Ceylon,  and  China ; 

?  Philippines 
Himalayas  to  W.  China 
The  whole  region 
Hainan  to  Japan 
The  whole  reg.,  excl.  Philippines 
N.  W.  India,  Ceylon,  Formosa, 

E.  Thibet 
Nepal 
Borneo 

The  whole  region 
All  India  and  Ceylon,  Malaya, 

Philippines 
N.  India 
The  whole  region 

The  whole  region 

Malaya  and  Philippines 


Aracan  to  Malaya  k  Philippines 


The  whole  region 
Java   ' 

India,    Ceylon,    and    Malaya ; 
Hanian 


Borneo,  Sumatra 

Malaya 

Himalayas,  S.  China,  Fonnusa 

Himalayas  and  Aracan  to  Java 

N.  W.  Himalayas,  Ceylon,  Bur- 

mah,  China,  Formosa 
Malaya  and  Cochin  China 
All  India  to  S.  China,  Formosa, 

and  Sumatra 
Java  and  Burmah 
Himalayas    and    E.    Thibet  ;>  - 

8,000—10,000  feet 
China  and  Himalayas  of  Boetan 
The  whole  region 
Himalayas,  high) 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


N.  China  and  Japan 
Eastern  Asia 


Celebes  and  Timor 
Japan  and  N.  China 


Celebes 

Australian 

Celebes 

N.    China,    and  Japan, 
Flores,  Ethiopian 

Celebes,  Timor 

Nearc,  Palaearc.,  Ethiop. 


Palmare  tic 

N.  China  and  Japan 


Palaearctic  genus 

Palsarctic  and  Nearctio 
Cosmop.,  excl.  S.  Am. 
Paleearctic  genus . 


Himalayas  to  W.  China  &  Java, ,  Celebes 

Central  India  j 

Malaya  and  Siam  |  Colobes  to  New  Guinea 

The  whole  reg.,  excl.  Philippines!  Celebes,   Lombock,  New 

I     Guinea 
The  whole  region,  excl.  China     I  Celebes  to  New  Iceland 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Qenus. 


150.  NedarophiUi... 

151.  AnthrtpUa     ... 

152.  Dicsnm 

153.  Pachyglossa  ... 

154.  Piprisoma  ... 
165.  Prionochilua ... 
156.  Zostorops 

167.  ChcUcoparia  ... 

HiRUNDINIDJB. 

168.  Hinmdo 

169.  Cotyle    

160.  Chelidon 

Frinoillida. 
(Fringilla 
(Acanthis 
(Procarduelis... 
(Chlorospiza  ... 

161.  Passer    

(FriDgillauda 
(Coccothraustes 
(Mycerobas   ... 

162.  Eophona 
(Pyrrhiila 
(Carpodacus  ... 

(Loxia     

(Propyrrhula... 

163.  Ucsmatospim 

(S.  jpam.  Emberizin-k) 

164.  Easpiza  .  .     . 

165.  Emberiza 

PLOCEID*. 

166.  Ploceus  ...     . 

167.  Mnnia  ... 

168.  E.strilda 

169.  Erythrura 

SrURNIDiH. 

170.  Eulabes 

171.  Ampdicepa    .. 

172.  GijiH7iqp» 

173.  Pastor    

174.  Acridoiheres  .. 
176.  Stumia  ...     . 

176.  Stumiis  ...     . 

177.  Stumopastor .. 

178.  Calornis...     . 

179.  Saroglossa 


Range  within  the  Region. 


India,  CeyloD,  Malaya,  Philipp. 
Malaya  and  Indo-China 


The  whole  region 

Nepal 

India  and  Ceylon 

Malaya 

The  whole  region 

Aracan  to  Malaya 


The  whole  region 
India  to  China 
India,  Borneo 


Himalayas,  in  winter) 

N.  W.  Himalayas,  in  winter) 

High  Himalayas) 

China) 

The  whole  region 

High  Himalayas) 

Hi^  Himalayas) 

High  Himalayas) 

China 

Himalayas,  winter) 

Himalayas  and  Central  India,  in 

winter) 
Snowy  Himalayas) 
Darjeeling,  in  winter) 
S.  E.  Himal.,  5,000  to  10,000  ft 

N.  W.  India  to  Burmah,  k  China 
AU  India  and  China,  in  winter 


India  k  Ceylon,  Burmah,  Malaya 
The  whole  region 
India  and  Ceylon,  Burmah,  Java 
Java,  Sumatra 


The  whole  reg.,  excL  Philippines 

Tenasserim  to  Cochin-Chiua 

Philippine  Islands 

All  India  to  Burmah 

The  whole  region 

The  whole  re|pon 

India  and  China 

Cen.  India  to  Burmah  &  Malaya 

Malaya  and  Philippines 

W.  and  Central  Himalayas 


Rang3  beyond  the  Region. 


Celebes 
Celebes 


Australian 
Celebes 


Ethiopian,  Australian 


Cosmopolite 

Palsearc.,  Ethiop.,  Amer. 

Palsearctic 


Pahearctic 
Palaearctic 
Palaearctic 
Palsearctic 
Pahearctic 
Palsearctic 
Paliearctic 
Palaearctic 
Palaearctic 
Palsearctic 
Palsearctic 


genus 

genus 

genus 

and  Ethiopian 

and  Ethiopian 

genus 

and  Nearctic 

genus 


and  Kearctic 


Palsearctic  and  Nearctic 
[?]  Palsearctic 


Palsearctic  and  Nearctic 
Palaearctic  genus 


Ethiopian     -> 
Austro-Malayan 
Ethiopian,  Australian 
Moluccas  to  Fyi  Islands 


Flores,  Papua 


S.  Palsearctic 

Celebes 

N.  China&Japan,  Celebes 

Palsearctic 

[?]  Celebes,  Moluccas  to 
Samoan  Islands 
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Artamidje. 

180.  Artamua 

Alaudida. 

(Otocorys 

181.  Alanda 

182.  Galerita 

183.  Calandrella    ... 

(Melanocoryp^*2i 

184.  Mirafra  ..      ... 

185.  Ammoroanes... 

186.  Pyrrhulauda... 

MOTACILLIDiB. 

187.  HotacillA       ... 

188.  Bndytes 

189.  Galobates       ... 

190.  Nemoricola    ... 

191.  Authus 

192.  Corydalla      ... 

193.  HeUrura 

EURYLfiMID^. 

194.  EuryUemui 

195.  SerUophus     ... 

196.  Psariiomtui    .. 

197.  Corydon 

198.  CymJbirhynchus 

199.  CcUyptomeiia.., 

TmiDM 

200.  Htta      

201.  EuciMa 
t02.  Hydromis      . 

PICARIiE. 

PlCIDA 

203.  Vivta     

204.  Sasia     

205.  Piciis      

206.  Hyopicus 

207.  Ymiffipicus,  ... 

208.  Reimoardtipicus 

209.  VenUia 

210.  ChrysocolapUs 

211.  Hemicercus   ... 

212.  Gecinus 


The  whole  region 


N.  India,  in  winter) 
India  and  China 
Central  India 
India  and  Bormah 
N.  W.  India) 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Java 
Central  India 
India  and  Ceylon 


India  and  Ceylon  to  China  anc 

Philippines] 
China  and  Philippines 

The  whole  region 


1  India,  Ceylon,  and  Malaya 
3  )<  India  and  China 
8  The  whole  region 
1     Himalayas 


Australian 


Paleearctic  and  Nearctic 

Palsearctic  and  Ethiopian 

Palsarctic 

Palsearctic  and  Ethiopian 

Palsearctic 

Ethiopian 

Palsearctic  and  Ethiop  an 

Ethiopian 


Palsearctic  and  Ethiopian 

Palsearctic  &  Ethiopian, 

Moluccas 
Palsearctic 

Cosmopolite 
Palsearctic,  Australian 


Malaya 

Himalayas 

Himalayas 

Malacca,  Sumatra,  Borneo 

Aracan,  Siam,  and  Malaya 

Malacca,  Sumatra,  Borneo 


The  whole  region 

Malaya 

Himalayas  and  Malaya 


N.  W.  Himalayas  to  E.  Thibet, 
8,000-6,000  it 

Nepal  to  Malaya  and  Borneo 

The  whole  region,  excl.  Philip- 
pines 

Himalayas 

The  whole  region 

Penaug  to  Sumatra  and  Borneo 

Nepal  to  Sumatra  and  Borneo 

India,  Ceylon,   Malaya,  Philip- 
pines 

Malabar,  Pegu  to  Malaya 

All  India  and  Ceylon  to  Pegu  I  Pala^arctic 
and  Malaya  | 


Australian,  Ethiopian 


Palsearctic,  American 

N.  China 

N.  China,  Japan,  Celebes 
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Order,  Family,  and 

Genug. 


c  Z 


Range  within  thn  Region. 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


213.  Mulleripicus  .. 

214.  BracJiypUnius 

215.  Tiga      

216.  Otcinulus 

217.  Miglyptfs 

218.  Microptermui... 

Yung  IDA 

219.  Yunx     

iNDICATORinJB. 

220.  Indicator 

MEGALJEMIDiB. 

221.  Mcgalccuia     ... 

222.  Xanau)J(cma ... 

223.  Psilopogon     ... 

224.  Caloramphut... 

CUCULIDJS. 

225.  PhcRnicopha€s 
2*26.  Rtiinococajx  ... 

227.  Dasylophus   ... 

228.  Lepidogrammus 

229.  Carpococcyx  ... 

230.  Zanclostomus  .. 
23L  Mfuipodyies    ... 

282.  Taccoama      ... 

283.  Poliococcyx    ... 

284.  Rhinortha      ... 

235.  Centropus 

236.  Cuculus 

237.  Cacomantis    ... 

238.  Chrysococcyx 
289.  SumwiUus    ... 

240.  Hierococcyx  ... 

241.  Coccystes 

242.  Eudynamis   ... 

COEACIIDJK. 

243.  Coracias 

244.  Eurystomus  ... 

Meropiojs. 

245.  Nyctionds     ... 


5     Malabar,  Aracan  to  Malaya  and  Olebcs 

I     Philippines  | 

5  t  India,  CVylon,  and  China  i 

5  '  India  to  Malaya  I 

2  !  S.  Himalayas  to  Biirmah  i 

3  '  Malaya  I 
8     India  and  Ceylou,  to  Banipo  and 

I     S.  China 


1     Central  and  S.  China 


2     Himalayas  and  Borneo 


PalFsarctic,  S    Africa 


Ethiopian 


The  whole  region,  excL  Philip- 
pines 

All  India  and  Ceylon  to  Pegu 
and  Malaya 

Sumatra  , 

Malacca,  Sumatra  and  Borneo      I 


I  Ceylon 

I  Java 

!  Philippine  Islands 

'  Philippine  Islands 

Borneo,  Sumatra 

Malaya 

Nepal  to   Ceylon,   Hainan  and 
Malaya 

All  India,  Ceylon,  Malacca 

Malacca,  Sumatra,  Borneo 

Malacca,  Sumatra,  Borneo 

The  whole  region 

The  whole  region 

The  whole  region 

The  whole  region 

India,  Ceylon  and  Malaya 

The  whole  region 


2  I  The  whole  region,  excl.  Philij) 

^ines 
2     The  w^hole  region 


2  I  India,  Ceylon  and  Burmah 
1  I  The  whole  region 


S.  India  to  Himalayas,  Burmah, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo 


Ethiopian,  Australian 
Palsearc,  Ethiop.,  Aust. 
Australian 
Ethiopian,  Australian 

.Celebes,  K.    China  and 

Amoorland 
Ethiopian 

Australian 


Ethionian,  S.  Palsearctic 

Celeoes 
Ethiopian,  Australian 
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Order,  Family,  and 
GenuA. 

^4 

Range  within  tlie  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

246.  Merops 

5 

1 
The  whole  region                          ,S.  Palaearctic,  Ethiopian, 

Australian 

Trooonidje. 

1 

247.  Harpactes      ... 

10 

The  whole  region,  excl.  China 

Aloedinidjb. 

248.  Halcyou 

10 

The  whole  region                           S.  Palfiearctic,  Ethopiau, 

249.  Pelargopsis    ... 

7 

The  whole  region,  excl.  China 

.^x  Its  b  A  aioa  u 

Celebes  and  Timor 

250.  Carcineutes    ... 

2 

Burmah,  Siam,  and  Malaya 

261.  Ceyx      

6 

India   and  Coylon,  Malaya  and 

Moluccas  &  New  Guin. 

252.  Alcedo   

5 

The  whole  region 

Palaearctic,    Ethiopian, 
Austro-Malayan 

258.  Alcyone 

1 

Philippines 

Australian  genus 
Ethiopian,  S.  Pal»arclic, 

254.  Ceryle     

2 

India  to  S.  China 

American 

BrrCEROTIDJE. 

265.  Buceros 

4 

Nepal    to     Malaya,    S.    India, 
Pnilippines 

256.  Hydroeissa    ... 

7 

India,  Ceylon  and  Malaya 

257.  Berenicomis  ... 

1 

Sumatra 

W.Africa 

258.  Calao      

2 

Tenasserim,  Malaya 

Austro-Malaya 

1 

S.  E.  Himalayas 

260.  Cranorrkinus 

2 

Malacca  to  Borneo   and  Philip- 

Celebes 

261.  Fenelopides    ... 

1 

pines 
Philippines 

262.  Minoplax     ... 

1 

Sumatra,  Borneo 

263.  Meniceros 

3 

India  and  Ceylon  to  Tenasserim 

Uptjpida 

264.  Upupa   

3 

India,  Ceylon  and  Barmah 

Ethiopian,  S.  Pabearctic 

PODAROIDJL 

265.  Batrachostomus 

6 

India,  Ceylon  and  Malaya 

Moluccas 

CAPRIMULOID& 

266.  Caprimulgos... 

18 

The  whole  region 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

267.  Lyncomis 

4 

Celebes 

Ctpbelidjs. 

268.  Cypselus 

8 

The  region,  excl.  Philippines 
Ceylon,  India,  Malaya,  Philipp. 

The01dWorld&S.Amer. 

269.  Dendrochelidon 

8 

Austro-Malaya 

270.  CollocaUa      ... 

3 

The  whole  region 

Madagascar,    Moluccas, 
Pacific  Islands 

271.  Chatura 

8 

Ceylon,  India,  Malaya,  Hainan 

America,  Africa 

PSITTACI. 

Cacatuida 

^Cacatua 

1 

Philippines) 

Australian  genus 

PALAOliNrrUIDJE. 

272.  Palseomis      ... 

14 

N.  W.  India  to  Ceylon,  Siam  A 
Malaya 

Ethiopian 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genus. 


Range  within  the  Region. 


273.  Prionituras   .. 

274.  Cyclopsitta    .. 

275.  PsUtinus 

276.  Tanygnathus.. 

277.  Loriculiis 

COLUMB^. 

COLUMBIDJB. 

278.  Treron    

279.  Ptilopus 

280.  Carpophaga   .. 

281.  Colnmba 

282.  Janthsenas     ... 

283.  Macropygia   .. 

284.  Turtur   

285.  Chalcophaps  ... 

288.  Phapitreron  ... 

287.  Calobnas 

288.  Phlegcenas     ... 

289.  Geopelia 

GALLINiE. 

PTEROCLIDJB. 

290.  Pterocles 

Tetraonidjb. 

291.  Francolinus   ... 

292.  Ortygomis    ... 

298.  Perdix     

294.  Coturnix 

295.  Rollulua 

(Caccabis 

PHASIANIDiB. 

296.  Pavo      

297.  Arg%uianu9  ... 

298.  PolyjpUeinm  ... 

(Lophophorus 
(Tetraophasis 

299.  Ceriomis 
(Pucratia 

800.  Phasianos      ... 

801.  EiAptocamus  ... 

802.  OalluB   

808.  Oalloperdix  ... 


Philippine  Islands 
Philippine  Islands 
Malaya,  excL  Java 
Philippine  Islands 
Ceylon,  India,  Malaya, 
pines 


Philip- 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


The  whole  region 

Malaya  and  Philippines 

India  and  Ceylon  to  Hainan  and 

Philippines 
Ceylon  and  India  to  Tenasserim 
Philippine,  Andaman  &  Nicobar 

Islands 
Nepal,  Java,  Hainan,  Philippines 
The  whole  region 
India,  Ceylon,  Malaya,  Hainan, 

Philippines,  Formosa 
Philippine  Islands 
Nicobar  and  Philippine  Islands 
Philippine  and  Sooioo  Islands 
Philippine  Islands,  Java 


Central  and  S.  India 


Ceylon  and  India  to  S.  China 
Cevlon  to. Himalayas,  Snmatra  & 

Borneo 
India,  Malaya,  Philippines,  China 
The  whole  region 
Malacca,  Siam,  Borneo,  Philipp, 
W.  Himalayas) 


Ceylon  to  Himalayas,  S.W.  China 

and  Java 
Siam,  Malacca,  Borneo 
Upper  Assam  to  S.  W.  China  & 

Sumatra 
Cashmere  and  K  Thibet) 
E.  Thibet) 

N.  W.  Himalayas  to  W.  China 
N.  W.  Himalayas  to  N.  Chma 

and  Mongolia) 
W.  Himalayas,  S,  China,  Formosa 
N.    W.    Himalayas     to    China 

Sumatra  and  Borneo 
The  reeion,  excl.  China 
Central  India  to  Ceylon 


Celebes 
Papuan  Islands 

Austro-Malaya 
Celebes    and    Moluccas, 
Flores 


Ethiopian,  Moluccas 

Australian 

Australian 

Paleearc,  Ethiop.,  Amer. 
Japan,  Moluccas  to  Sa- 

moan  Islands 
Austro-Malaya,  Australia 
01dWorld,Au8tro-Malay. 
Austro-Malaya,  Australia 


Austro-Malaya 
Austro-Mal.  &  Polynesia 
Austro-Malaya  &Austral. 


S.  Paleearctic,  Ethiopian 


S.  Palsearctic,  Ethiopian 


Pjilaearctic 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

Palsearctic  genus 


Palsearctic  genus 
Palsearctic  genus 
S.  E.  Palaearctic 
Palsearctic  genus 

3.  Palsarctic 


Celebes  and  Timor 
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Order,  Fiimily,  and 
Geniui. 


^1 
o'  s 


'  I 


TUBNICID^. 

304.  Turuix   ... 

Meoapodiid.«. 
805.  Megapodius 

ACCIPITRES. 

VULTURIDJB. 

306.  VultUT     ... 

307.  Gyps      ... 

808.  Pseudogypa 

809.  Neophron 

Falconidjb. 

810.  Cii-cus     ... 

311.  Afitur     ... 

312.  Accipiter 
818.  Buteo     ... 
3U.  Aquila    

815.  Nisaetns 

816.  Lopbotriorchis 

817.  Neopus 

818.  Spizaetus 

819.  Circaetua 

820.  SpUomU 

821.  Butaatur 

822.  Haliseetus      ... 


823.  Haliaatur 

324.  MUvas 

325.  Klanus 

326.  Machffirhamphiis 

327.  Periiia    

328.  Baza       ...     . 

829.  Hierax  ...     . 

830.  Poliohierax    . 

881.  Falco      ..      . 

882.  Cerchneia 

Pandionxdj[. 

333.  PaDdion...  . 
834.  Polioaetos 

STRiaiDiE. 

885.  Athene  ... 

386.  Ninox     ...     . 

387.  Bubo  ...  . 
338  Ketupa  ...  . 
889.  Scops     


Range  within  the  Region. 


T}ie  whole  region 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


S.    Palsparc.,   Ethiopiau, 
Australian 


Nicobar  Is.,  Philippines,  N.  W.    Celebes  to  Samoan  Is., 
Jiorneo  N.  Australia 


Himalayas 
India  and  Siam 
India  and  Bnrmah 
All  India 


India  and  China 

The  whole  region 

The  whole  region 

India  to  China 

India  trilChina 

India  and  Ceylon 

Indo-Malaya 

India  to  Burmah  and  Malaya 

India  to  Malaya  and  Formosa 

Indian  peninsula 
The  whole  region 
Tlie  whole  region 

The  whole  region 

India  to  Malaga 
The  whole  region 
India,  Malaya 
Malacca 
India 

India  to  Malaya 

N.  India,  Burmah,  Malaya 

Burmah 

The  whole  region 

The  whole  region 


The  whole  region 
India  to  Malaya 


The  whole  region 

The  whole  region 

India,  Cevlon,  Malaya  and  Philip. 

The  whole  region 

The  whole  region 


S.  Palroarctic,  Ethiopian 
3.  Paltearctic,  Ethiopian 
N.  Ethiopian 
S.  Palaeaictic,  Ethiopian 


Almost  Cosmo^iolite 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite ;  excl.  Austl. 

Nearc,  Paleearc.,  Ethiop. 

S.  Palsear.,  Ethiop.,  Aus. 

Neotropical 

Celebes  and  Moluccas 

Neotropical,  Ethiopian, 
Austro-Malayan 

Palsearc.,  Ethiop.,  Timor 

Celebes 

N.  E.  Africa,  Celebes, 
New  Guinea 

Cosmopolite  ;  excL  Neo- 
tropical region 

Austro- Malaya,  Austral. 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Africa,  Australia 

S.  W.  Africa  &Mada^. 

PalffUirctic  and  Ethiopian, 
Celebes 

Moluccas  and  N.  Austrl. 

E  Africa 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

Almost  Cosmopolite 


Cosmopolite 
Indo«Malaya  k  Polynesia 


The  Eastern  Hemisphere 
N.  China  and  Japan 
Cosmop.  exc.  Austr.  reg. 

Almost  Cosmopolite 
C  C 
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•52 

CO 

6 
2 
4 
2 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

340.  Syrnium 

(Asio      

841.  Strix       

342.  Phodilm       ... 

The  whole  region 

India) 

The  whole  region 

Nepal,  Malaya 

Coemop.  exc.  Anstr.  reg. 
Pabearc.,  £thiop.Ainer. 
Cosmopolito 

Peculiar  or  very  CharacterisHc  Genera  of  Wkiding  or  Stoimming  Birds, 


GRALLiE. 

. 

Ballidje. 

Rallina 

10 

Tlie  whole  region 

Anstro-Malaya 

PARRIDiB. 

Hydrophasiantis 

1 

The  whole  region 

Charadriid^ 

iEsacus 

1 

The  whole  region 

Austro-Malayfu 
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CHAPTER  XIIT. 

THE  AUSTRAUAN   REGIOTi. 

The  Australian  is  the  great  insular  region  of  the  earth.  As  a 
whole  it  is  one  of  the  best  marked,  and  has  even  been  considered 
to  be  equal  in  zoological  value  to  all  the  rest  of  the  globe ;  but 
its  separate  portions  are  very  heterogeneous,  and  their  limits 
sometimes  ill-defined.  Its  central  and  most  important  masses 
consist  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  in  which  the  main  features 
of  the  region  are  fully  developed.  To  the  north-west  it  extends  to 
Celebes,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  Australian  characters 
have  disappeared,  while  Oriental  types  are  mingled  with  them 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  rather  difficult,  to  determine  where  to 
locate  it.  To  the  south-east  it  includes  New  Zealand,  which  is 
in  some  respects  so  peculiar,  that  it  has  even  been  proposed  to 
constitute  it  a  distinct  region.  On  the  east  it  embraces  the 
whole  of  Oceania  to  the  Marquesas  and  Sandwich  Islands,  whose 
very  scanty  and  often  peculiar  fauna,  must  be  afdliated  to  the 
general  Australian  type. 

Australia  is  the  largest  tract  of  land  in  the  region,  being 
several  times  more  extensive  than  all  the  other  islands  combined, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  greatest  variety  of  peculiar  types  have 
been  developed.  This  island-continent,  being  situated  in  the 
track  of  the  southern  desert  zone,  and  having  no  central  moun- 
tains to  condense  the  vapours  from  the  surrounding  ocean,  has  a 
large  portion  of  its  interior  so  parched  up  and  barren  as  to  be 
almost  destitute  of  animal  life.  The  most  extensive  tract  of 
fertile  and  well-watered  country  is  on  the  east  and  southeast^ 
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where  a  fine  range  of  mountains  reaches,  in  the  Colony  of  Vic- 
toria, the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  The  west  coast  also  possesses 
mountains  of  moderate  height,  but  the  climate  is  very  dry  and 
hot.  The  northern  portion  is  entirely  tropical,  yet  it  nowhere 
presents  the  hixuriance  of  vegetation  characteristic  of  the  great 
island  of  New  Guinea  immediately  to  the  north  of  it  Taken  as 
a  whole,  Australia  is  characterized  by  an  arid  climate  and  a  de- 
ficiency of  water ;  conditions  which  have  probably  long  prevailed, 
and  under  which  its  very  peculiar  fauna  and  flora  have  been  de- 
veloped. This  fact  will  account  for  some  of  the  marked  diflfer- 
ences  between  it  and  the  adjacent  sub-regions  of  New  Guinea 
and  the  Moluccas,  where  the  climate  is  moist,  and  the  vegetation 
luxuriant ;  and  these  divergent  features  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  in  comparing  the  different  portions  of  the  Australian  region. 
In  Tasmania  alone,  which  is  however,  essentially  a  detached 
poi-tion  of  Australia,  a  more  uniform  and  moister  climate  pre- 
vails ;  but  it  is  too  small  a  tract  of  land,  and  has  been  too 
recently  severed  from  its  parent  mass  to  have  developed  a 
special  fauna. 

The  Austro-Malay  sub-region  (of  which  New  Guinea  is  the 
central  and  typical  mass)  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  Australia, 
being  subjected  to  purely  equatorial  conditions, — a  high,  but 
uniform  temperature,  excessive  moisture,  and  a  luxuriant  forest 
vegetation,  exactly  similar  in  general  features  to  that  which 
clothes  the  Indo-Malay  Islands,  and  the  other  portions  of  the 
great  equatorial  forest  zone.  Such  a  climate  and  vegetation,  being 
the  necessary  result  of  its  geographical  position,  must  have 
existed  from  remote  geological  epochs  with  but  little  change,  and 
must  therefore  have  profoundly  affected  all  the  forms  of  life 
which  have  been  developed  under  their  influence.  Around  New 
Guinea  as  a  centre  are  grouped  a  number  of  important  islands, 
more  or  less  closely  agreeing  with  it  in  physical  features,  climate, 
vegetation,  and  forms  of  life.  In  most  immediate  connection  we 
place  the  Aru  Islands,  Mysol  and  Waigiou,  with  Jobie  and  the 
other  Islands  in  Geelvinck  Bay,  all  of  which  are  connected  with 
it  by  shallow  seas  ;  they  possess  one  of  its  most  characteristic 
groups,  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  and  have  no  doubt  only  recently  (in 
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a  geological  sense)  been  separated  from  it  In  the  next  rank  come 
the  large  islands  of  the  Moluccas  on  the  west,  and  the  range 
terminating  in  the  Solomon  Islands  on  the  east,  both  of  which 
groups  possess  a  clearly  Papuan  fauna,  although  deficient  in 
many  of  the  most  remarkable  Papuan  types. 

All  these  islands  agree  closely  with  New  Guinea  itself  in 
being  very  mountainous,  and  covered  with  a  luxuriant  forest 
vegetation ;  but  to  the  south-west  we  find  a  set  of  islands  ex- 
tending from  Timor  to  Lombock,  which  agree  more  nearly  with 
Australia,  both  in  climate  and  vegetation;  being  arid  and 
abounding  in  eucalypti,  acacias,  and  thickets  of  thorny  shrubs. 
These,  like  the  Moluccas,  are  surrounded  by  deep  sea^  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  have  either  of  them  been  actually  con- 
nected with  New  Guinea  or  Australia  in  recent  geological  times ; 
but  the  general  features  of  their  zoology  oblige  us  to  unite  all 
these  islands  with  New  Guinea  as  forming  the  Austro-Malay 
sub-division  of  the  Australian  region.  Still  further  west  how- 
ever, we  have  the  large  island  of  Celebes,  whose  position  is  very 
difficult  to  determine.  It  is  mountainous,  but  has  aUo  extensive 
plains  and  low  lands.  Its  climate  is  somewhat  arid  in  the  south, 
where  the  woods  are  often  scattered  and  thorny,  while  in  the 
north  it  is  moister,  and  the  forests  are  luxuriant.  It  is  surrounded 
by  deep  seas,  but  also  by  coralline  and  volcanic  islets,  indicating 
former  elevations  and  subsidences.  Its  fauna  presents  the  most 
puzzling  relations,  showing  afi&nities  to  Java,  to  the  Philippines, 
to  the  Moluccas,  to  New  Guinea,  to  continental  India,  and  even  to 
Africa;  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  decide  whether  to  place 
it  in  the  Oriental  or  the  Australian  region.  On  the  whole  the 
preponderance  of  its  relations  appears  to  be  with  the  latter, 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  very  anomalous,  and  may,  with  almost 
as  much  propriety,  be  classed  with  the  fonuer.  This  will  be 
better  understood  when  we  come  to  discuss  its  zoological  pecu- 
liarities. 

The  next  sub-region  consists  of  the  extensive  series  of  islandfl 
scattered  over  the  Pacific,  the  principal  groups  being  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  the  Marquesas  and  Society  Islands,  the  Naviga- 
tors', Friendly,  and  Fiji  Islands.    New  Caledonia  and  the  Kew 
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Hebrides  have  rather  an  uncertain  position,  and  it  is  diflBcult 
to  decide  whether  to  class  them  with  the  Austro-Malay  Islands, 
the  Pacific  Islands,  or  Australia.  The  islands  of  the  west  Pacific, 
north  of  the  equator,  also  probably  come  into  this  region, 
although  the  Ladrone  Islands  may  belong  to  the  Philippines ; 
but  as  the  fauna  of  all  these  small  islets  is  very  scanty,  and 
very  little  known,  they  are  not  at  present  of  much  importance. 

There  remains  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  with  the  surround- 
ing small  islands,  as  far  as  the  Auckland,  Chatham,  and  Nor- 
folk Islands.  These  are  situated  in  the  south  temperate 
forest-zone.  They  are  mountainous,  and  have  a  moist,  equable, 
and  temperate  climate.  They  are  true  oceanic  islands,  and  the 
total  absence  of  mammalia  intimates  that  they  have  not  been 
connected  with  Australia  or  any  other  continent  in  recent  geolo- 
gical times.  The  general  character  of  their  zoology,  no  less 
than  their  botany,  affiliates  them  however,  to  Australia  as  por- 
tions of  the  same  zoological  region. 

General  Zoological  Characteristics  of  the  Australian  Region, — 
For  the  purpose  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  very  peculiar  and 
striking  features  which  characterise  the  Australian  region,  it 
will  be  as  well  at  first  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  great  central 
land  masses  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  where  those  features 
are  manifested  in  their  greatest  force  and  purity,  leaving  the 
various  peculiarities  and  anomalies  of  the  outlying  islands  to  be 
dealt  with  subsequently. 

Mammalia. — ^The  Australian  region  is  broadly  distinguished 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  globe  by  the  entire  absence  of  all  the 
orders  of  non-aquatic  mammalia  that  abound  in  the  Old 
World,  except  two — ^the  winged  bats  (Chiroptera),  and  the  equally 
cosmopolite  rodents  (Bodentia).  Of  these  latter  however,  only 
one  family  is  represented — ^the  Muridse — (comprising  the  rats 
and  mice),  and  the  Australian  representatives  of  these  are  all  of 
small  or  moderate  size — a  suggestive  fact  in  appreciating  the  true 
character  of  the  Australian  fauna.  In  place  of  the  Quadrumana, 
Camivora,  and  Ungulates,  which  abound  in  endless  variety 
in  all  the  other  regions  under  equally  favourable  conditions, 
Australia  possesses  two  new  orders  (or  perhaps  sub-classes) — 
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Marsupialia  and  Monotremata,  found  nowhere  else  on  the  globe 
except  a  single  family  of  the  former  in  America.  The  Marsu- 
pials are  wonderfully  developed  in  Australia,  where  they  exist 
in  the  most  diversified  forms,  adapted  to  different  modes  of  life. 
Some  are  carnivorous,  some  herbivorous ;  some  arboreal,  others 
terrestriaL  There  are  insect-eaters,  root-gnawers,  fruit-eaters, 
honey-eaters,  leaf  or  grass-feeders.  Some  resemble  wolves, 
others  marmots,  weasels,  squirrels,  flying  squirrels,  dormice  or 
jerboas.  They  are  classed  in  six  distinct  families,  comprising 
about  thirty  genera,  and  subserve  most  of  the  purposes  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  fulfilled  in  other  parts  of  the  world  by  very 
diflTerent  groups ;  yet  they  all  possess  common  peculiarities  of 
stiiicture  and  habits  which  show  that  they  are  members  of 
one  stock,  and  have  no  real  affinity  with  the  Old- World  forms 
which  they  often  outwardly  resemble. 

The  other  order,  Monotremata,  is  only  represented  by  two  rare 
and  very  remarkable  forms,  Omithorhynchus  and  JEchidna,  pro- 
bably the  descendants  of  some  of  those  earlier  developments  of 
mammalian  life  which  in  every  other  part  of  the  globe  have  long 
been  extinct. 

The  bats  of  Australia  all  belong  to  Old- World  .genera  and 
possess  no  features  of  special  interest,  a  result  of  the  wandering 
habits  of  these  aerial  mammals.  The  Rodents  are  more  interest- 
ing. They  are  all  more  or  less  modified  forms  of  mice  or  rats. 
Some  belong  to  the  widely  distributed  genus  Mus,  others  to  four 
allied  genera,  which  may  be  all  modifications  of  some  common 
Old- World  form.  They  spread  all  over  Australia,  and  allied 
species  occur  in  Celebes,  so  that  although  not  yet  known  from 
New  Guinea  or  the  Moluccas,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  some 
of  them  exist  there. 

Birds. — The  typical  Australian  region,  as  above  defined,  is 
almost  as  well  characterized  by  its  birds,  as  by  its  mammalia ; 
but  in  this  case  the  deficiencies  are  less  conspicuous,  while  the 
peculiar  and  characteristic  families  are  numerous  and  important. 
The  most  marked  deficiency  as  regards  wide-spread  families,  is 
the  total  absence  of  Fringillidae  (true  finches),  Picidae  (wood- 
peckers), Vulturidaj   (vultures),   and    Phasianidae   (pheasants). 
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and  among  prevalent  Oriental  groups,  Pycnonotidse  (bulbuls), 
PhyllornithidaB  (green  bulbuls),  and  Megal»mid«  (barbets)  are 
families  whose  absence  is  significant.   Nine  families  are  peculiar 
to  the  region,  or  only  just  pass  its  limit3  in  the  case  of  single 
species.    These  are  Paridiseidse  (paradise-birds),  Meliphagid® 
(honey-suckers),  MenuridaB  (lyre-birds),  Atrichidae  (scrub-birds), 
CacatuidsB   (cockatoos),   Platycercidce  (broad-tailed  and  grass- 
paroquets),  Trichoglossidse  (brush-tongued  paroquets,  Megapo- 
diidae  (mound-makers),  and  Casuariidse  (cassowaries).    There  are 
also  eight  very  characteristic  families,  of  which  four, — Pachy- 
cephalidse   (thick-headed  shrikes),    Campephagidae  (caterpillar 
shrikes),  Dicasidee   (flower-peckers),   and    Artamidae   (swallow- 
shrikes) — are  feebly  represented  elsewhere,  while  the  other  four 
— Ploceidie  (weaver-finches),  Alcaedinidae  (kingfishers),  Podargidae 
(frog-mouths),  and  Columbidae  (pigeons) — although  widely  dis- 
tributed, are  here  unusually  abundant  and  varied,  and  (except 
in  the  case  of  the  Ploceidae)  better  represented  in  the  Australian 
than  in  any  other  region.    Of  all  these  the  Meliphagidae  (honey- 
suckers)  are  the  most  peculiarly  and  characteristically  Australian. 
This  family  abounds  in  genera  and  species ;  it  extends  into  eveiy 
part  of  the  region  from  Celebes  and  Lombock  on  the  west,  t^ 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  Marquesas,  and  New  Zealand  on  the  east, 
while  not  a  single  species  overpasses  its  limits,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  {PtUotia  limiata)  which  abounds  in  all  the  islands  of 
the  Timorese  group,  and  has  crossed  the  narrow  strait  fixjm 
Lombock  to  Baly  ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  considered  to  impugn 
the  otherwise  striking  fact  of   wide  diffusion  combined  with 
strict  limitation,  which  characterizes  it    This  family  is  the  more 
important,  because,  like  the  Trichoglossidae  or  brush-tongued 
paroquets,  it  seems  to  have  been  developed  in  co-ordination  with 
that  wealth  of  nectariferous  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  which  is 
one  of  the  marked  features  of  Australian  vegetation.  It  probably 
originated  in  the  extensive  land-area  of  Australia  itself,  and 
thence  spread  into  all  the  tributary  islands,  where  it  has  become 
variously  modified,  yet  always  in  such  close  adaptation  to  the 
other  great  features  of  the  Australian  fauna,  that  it  seems  unable 
to  maintain  itself  when  subject  to  the  competition  of  the  more 
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varied  forms  of  life  in  the  Oriental  region ;  to  which,  possessing 
great  powers  of  flight,  some  species  must  occasionally  have  emi- 
grated. Its  presence  or  absence  serves  therefore  to  define  and 
limit  the  Australian  r^ion  with  a  precision  hardly  to  be 
equalled  in  the  case  of  any  other  region  or  any  other  family  of 
birds. 

The  Trichoglossidee,  as  already  intimated,  are  another  of  these 
peculiarly  organized  Australian  families, — ^parrots  with  an  ex- 
tensile brush-tipped  tongue,  adapted  to  extract  the  nectar  and 
pollen  from  flowers.    These  are  also  rigidly  confined  to  this 
r^ion,  but  they  do  not  range  so  completely  over  the  whole  of  it, 
being  absent  from  New  Zealand  (where  however  they  are  repre- 
sented by  a  closely  allied  form  Nestor),  and  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands.     The  Paradiseidse   (birds  of  paradise  and  allies)   are 
another  remarkable  family,  confined  to  the  Papuan  group  of 
Islands,  and  the  tropical  parts  of  Australia.    The  Megapodiid® 
(or  mound-builders)  are  another  most  remarkable  and  anomalous 
group  of  birds,  no  doubt  specially  adapted  to  Australian  con- 
ditions of  existence.     Their  peculiarity  consists  in  their  laying 
enormous  eggs  (at  considerable  intervals  of  time)  and  burying 
them  either  in  the  loose  hot  sand  of  the  beach  above  high-water 
mark,  or  in  enormous  mounds  of  leaves,  sticks,  earth,  and  refuse 
of  all  kinds,  gathered  together  by  the  birds,  whose  feet  and 
claws  are  enlarged  and  strengthened  for  the  work    The  warmth 
of  this  slightly  fermenting  mass  hatches  the  eggs;  when  the 
young  birds  work  their  way  out,  and  thenceforth  take  care  of 
themselves,  as  they  are  able  to  run  quickly,  and  even  to  fly  short 
distances,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched.     This  may  perhaps  be  an 
adaptation  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
Australia,  in  respect  to  prolonged  droughts  and  scanty  water- 
supply,  entailing  a  periodical  scarcity  of  all  kinds  of  food.  In  such 
a  country  the  confinement  of  the  parents  to  one  spot  during  the 
long  period  of  incubation  would  often  lead  to  starvation,  and  the 
consequent  death  of  the  offspring.     But  the  same  birds  with  ft«e 
power  to  roam  about,  might  readily  maintain  themselves.    This 
peculiar  constitution  and  habit,  which  enabled  the  Megapodii  to 
maintain  an  existence  under  the  unfavourable  conditions  of  their 
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origiDal  habitat  gives  them  a  great  advantage  in  the  luxuriant 
islands  of  the  Moluccas,  to  which  they  have  spread.  There 
they  abound  to  a  remarkable  extent,  and  their  eggs  furmsh  a 
luxurious  repast  to  the  natives.  They  have  also  reached  many 
of  the  smallest  islets,  and  have  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
region  to  the  Philippines,  and  North-Westem  Borneo,  as  well 
as  to  the  remote  Nicobar  Islands. 

The  Platycercidse,  or  broad-tailed  paroquets,  are  another 
wide-spread  Australian  group,  of  weak  structure  but  gorgeoiLsly 
coloured,  ranging  from  the  Moluccas  to  New  Zealand  and  the 
Society  Islands,  and  very  chai-acteristic  of  the  region,  to  which 
they  are  strictly  confined.  The  Cockatoos  have  not  quite  so 
wide  a  range,  being  confined  to  the  Austro-Malayan  and  Austra- 
lian sub-regions,  while  one  species  extends  into  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  other  two  peculiar  families  are  more  restricted  in 
their  range,  and  will  be  noticed  under  the  sub-r^ions  to  which 
they  respectively  belong. 

Of  the  characteristic  families,  the  PachycephalidsB,  or  thick- 
headed shrikes,  are  especially  Australian,  ranging  over  all  the 
region,  except  New  Zealand;  while  only  a  single  species  has 
spread  into  the  Oriental,  and  one  of  doubtful  affinily  to  the 
Ethiopian  region.  The  ArtamidsB,  or  swallow-shrikes,  are  also 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  region,  one  species  only  extending 
to  India.  They  range  to  the  Fiji  Islands  on  the  east,  but  only 
to  Tasmania  on  the  south.  These  two  families  must  be  con- 
sidered as  really  peculiar  to  Australia.  The  Podargidae,  or  frog- 
mouths — large,  thick-billed  goat-suckers — are  stmnge  birds  very 
characteristic  of  the  Australian  region,  although  they  have 
representatives  in  the  Oriental  and  Neotropical  regions.  Cam- 
pephagid«  (caterpiUar-shrikes)  also  abound,  but  they  are  fairly 
represented  both  in  India  and  Africa.  The  PloceidsB,  or  weaver- 
birds,  are  the  finches  of  Australia^  and  present  a  variety  of 
interesting  and  beautiful  forms. 

We  now  come  to  the  kingfishers,  a  cosmopolitan  family  of 
birds,  yet  so  largely  developed  in  the  Australian  region  as  to 
deserve  special  notice.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  genera  are  found 
here,  and  no  less  than  10  out  of  the  19  genera  in  the  family  are 
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peculiar  to  the  Australian  region.  Another  of  the  universally  dis- 
tributed families  which  have  their  metropoUs  here,  is  that  of  the 
Columbidae  or  pigeons.  Three-fourths  of  the  genera  have  represen- 
tatives in  the  Australian  region,  while  two-fifths  of  the  whole  are 
confined  to  it ;  and  it  possesses  as  many  species  of  pigeons  as  any 
other  two  regions  combined.  It  also  possesses  the  most  remark- 
able forms,  as  exemplified  in  the  great  crowned  pigeons  (Goura) 
and  the  hook-billed  DidunculuSf  while  the  green  fruit-pigeons 
(Ftilopus)  are  sometimes  adorned  with  colours  vying  with  those 
of  the  gayest  parrots  or  chatterers.  This  enormous  development 
of  a  family  of  birds  so  defenceless  as  the  pigeons,  whose  rude 
nests  expose  their  eggs  and  helpless  young  to  continual  danger, 
may  perhaps  be  correlated,  as  I  have  suggested  elsewhere  (Ibis, 
1865,  p.  366),  with  the  entire  absence  of  monkeys,  cats,  lemurs, 
weasels,  civets  and  other  arboreal  mammals,  which  prey  on  eggs 
and  young  birds.  The  very  prevalent  green  colour  of  the  upper 
part  of  their  plumage,  may  be  due  to  the  need  of  concealment 
from  their  only  enemies, — ^birds  of  prey ;  and  this  is  rendered 
more  probable  by  the  fact  that  it  is  among  the  pigeons  of  the 
small  islands  of  the  Pacific  (where  hawks  and  their  allies  are  ex- 
ceedingly scarce)  that  we  alone  meet  with  species  whose  entire 
plumage  is  a  rich  and  conspicuous  yellow.  Where  the  need  of 
concealment  is  least,  the  brilliancy  of  colour  has  attained  its 
maximum.  We  may  therefore  look  upon  the  genus  PHlopvs, 
with  its  fifty  species  whose  typical  coloration  is  green,  with 
patches  of  bright  blue,  red,  or  yellow  on  the  head  and  breast, 
as  a  special  development  suited  to  the  tropical  portion  of  the 
Australian  region,  to  which  it  is  almost  wholly  confined. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  sketch  just  given,  that  the  ornitho- 
logical features  of  the  Australian  region  are  almost  as  remark- 
able as  those  presented  by  its  Mammalian  fauna ;  and  from  the 
fuller  development  attained  by  the  aerial  class  of  birds,  much 
more  varied  and  interesting.  None  of  the  other  regions  of  the 
earth  can  offer  us  so  many  families  with  special  points  of 
interest  in  structure,  or  habits,  or  general  relations.  The 
paradise-birds,  the  honeysuckers,  the  brush-tongued  paroquets, 
the  mound-builders,  and  the  cassowaries — ^all  strictly  peculiar 
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to  the  region — ^with  such  remarkable  developments  as  we  have 
indicated  in  the  kingfishers  and  pigeons,  place  the  Australian 
region  in  the  first  rank  for  the  variety,  singularity,  and  interest 
of  its  birds,  and  only  second  to  South  America  as  regards 
numbers  and  beauty. 

Reptiles. — In  Beptiles  the  peculiarity  of  the  main  Australian 
region  is  less  marked,  although  the  fauna  is  sufficiently  distinct. 
There  is  no  family  of  snakes  confined  to  the  region,  but  many 
peculiar  genera  of  the  families  Pythonidse  and  Elapidse.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  Australian  snakes  belong  to  the  latter  family, 
and  are  poisonous ;  so  that  although  the  Crotalidae  and  Viperidaa 
are  absent,  there  are  perhaps  a  larger  proportion  of  poisonous 
to  harmless  snakes  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Gerard  Kreflft  the  proportion  varies  considerably  in  the 
different  colonies.  In  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queens- 
land the  proportion  is  about  two  to  one ;  in  West  Australia 
three  to  one ;  and  in  South  Australia  six  to  one.  In  Tasmania 
there  are  only  3  species  and  all  are  poisonous.  The  number 
of  species,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  seems  to  increase 
with  temperature.  The  3  in  Tasmania  have  increased  to  12 
in  Victoria,  15  in  South  Australia  and  the  same  in  West 
Austiulia ;  31  in  New  South  Wales,  and  42  in  sub-tropical 
Queensland. 

The  lizards  of  Australia  have  lately  been  catalogued  by  Dr. 
Gttnther  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  "  Voyage  of  the  Erebus 
and  Terror,"  issued  in  1875.  They  belong  to  8  families,  3  of 
which  are  peculiar;  67  genera  of  which  36  are  peculiar;  and 
about  140  species,  all  but  2  or  3  of  which  are  peculiar.  The 
scinks  and  geckoes  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  Australian 
lizards,  with  a  few  Agamidae,  GymnopthalmidsB,  and  VaranidsB. 
The  three  peculiar  families  are  the  PygopodidsB,  Aprasiidae  and 
Lialidae;  comprising  only  4  genera  and  7  species.  The  above 
all  belong  to  Australia  proper.  Those  of  the  other  sub-regions 
are  few  in  number  and  will  be  noticed  under  their  respective 
localities.  They  will  perhaps  bring  up  the  number  of  genera  to 
70.  West  and  South  Australia  seem  to  offer  much  peculiarity 
in  their  lizards;  these  districts  possessing  12  peculiar  genera. 
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while  a  much  smaller  number  are  confined  to  the  East  and 
South-East,  or  to  the  North. 

Among  the  fresh-water  turtles  of  the  family  Chelydidae 
there  are  three  peculiar  genera — Chelodina^  Cfielemys,  and  Elaeya, 
all  from  Australia. 

Amphibia. — No  tailed  amphibians  are  known  from  the  whole 
region,  but  no  less  than  eleveji  of  the  families  of  tail-less  Batra- 
chians  (toads  and  frogs)  are  known  to  inhabit  some  part  or 
other  of  it  A  peculiar  family  (Xenorhinidse),  consisting  of 
a  single  species,  is  found  in  New  Guinea;  the  true  toads 
(Bufonidse)  are  only  represented  by  a  single  species  of  a  pecu- 
liar genus  in  Australia,  and  by  a  Bufo  in  Celebes.  Nine  of  the 
families  are  represented  in  Australia  itself,  and  the  following 
genera  are  peculiar  to  it : — Pseudophryne  (Phryniscidse),  Pachy- 
hatrachus,  and  ChdydohcUrachus  (Engystomydae) ;  Helioporus 
V  Alytidse) ;  Pelodyras  and  Ciiirodyras  (PelodiyadaB) ;  Notaden 
(Bufonidfie). 

Frtshr-water  Fish, — ^There  is  only  one  peculiar  family  of  fresh- 
water fishes  in  this  region — the  Gadopsidae — represented  by  a 
single  genus  and  species.  The  other  species  of  Australia  belong' 
to  the  families  Trachinidae,  Atherinidae,  Mugillidae,  Siluridie, 
Homalopterae,  Haplochitonidae,  Galaxid»,  Osteoglossidae,  Sym- 
branchidae,  and  Sirenoidei ;  most  of  the  genera  being  peculiar. 
The  large  and  widely-distributed  families,  Cyprinodontidae  and 
Cyprinidae,  are  absent.  The  most  remarkable  fish  is  the  recently 
discovered  CercUodics,  allied  to  the  Lqndosiren  of  Tropical 
America,  and  Protopterus  of  Tropical  Africa,  the  three  species 
constituting  the  Sub-class  Dipnoi,  remains  of  which  have  been 
found  fossil  in  the  Triassic  formation. 

Summary  of  Australian  Vertebrata, — In  order  to  complete 
our  general  sketch  of  Australian  zoology,  and  to  afford  materials 
for  comparison  with  other  regions,  we  will  here  summarize  the 
distribution  of  Vertebrata  in  the  entire  Australian  region,  as 
given  in  detail  in  the  tables  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  When 
an  undoubted  Oriental  family  or  genus  extends  to  Celebes  only 
we  do  not  count  it  as  belonging  to  the  Australian  region,  that 
Maiid' being  so  very  anomalous  and  intermediate  in  character. 
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The  Australian  region,  then,  possesses  examples  of  18  families 
of  Mammalia,  8  of  which  are  peculiar ;  71  of  Birds,  16  heing 
peculiar ;  31  of  Eeptiles,  4  being  peculiar ;  11  of  Amphibia,  with 
1  peculiar ;  and  11  of  Fresh-water  fish,  with  1  peculiar.  In  all, 
142  families  of  Vertebrates,  30  of  which  are  almost  or  quite 
confined  to  it,  or  between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
number. 

Tlie  genera  of  Mammalia  occurring  within  the  limits  of  this 
region  are  70,  of  which  45  are  almost,  or  quite,  confined  to  it. 

Of  Land-Birds  there  are  296  genera,  196  of  which  are  equally 
limited.  The  proportion  is  in  both  cases  very  nearly  five- 
eighths. 

This  shows  a  considerable  deficiency  both  in  families  of  Ver- 
tebrates and  genera  of  Mammalia,  as  compared  with  the  Oriental 
and  Ethiopian  regions ;  while  in  genera  of  Birds  it  is  a  little 
superior  to  the  latter  in  total  numbers,  and  considerably  so  in 
the  proportion  of  peculiar  types. 

Supposed  Lwnd  Connection  between  Australia  and  South  America, 

We  may  now  consider  how  far  the  different  classes  and  orders 
of  vertebrates  afford  indications  that  during  past  ages  there 
has  been  some  closer  connection  between  Australia  and  South 
America  than  that  which  now  exists. 

Among  Mammalia  we  have  the  remarkable  fact  of  a  group 
of  marsupials  inhabiting  South  America,  and  extending  even 
into  the  temperate  regions  of  North  America^  while  they  are 
found  in  no  other  part  of  the  globe  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Australian  region ;  and  this  has  often  been  held  to  be  evidence 
of  a  former  connection  between  the  two  countries.  A  prelimi- 
nary objection  to  this  view  is,  that  the  opossums  seem  to  be 
rather  a  tropical  group,  only  one  species  reaching  as  far  as  42" 
south  latitude  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America ;  but  what- 
ever evidence  we  have  which  seems  to  require  a  former  union 
of  these  countries  shows  that  it  took  place,  if  at  all,  towards  their 
cold  southern  limits,  the  tropical  faunas  on  the  whole  showing 
no  similarity.  This  is  not  a  veiy  strong  objection,  since  climates 
may  have  changed  in  the  south  to  as  great  an  extent  as  we 
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know  they  have  in  the  north.  Perhaps  a  more  important  con- 
sideration is,  that  Didelphys  is  a  family  type  unknown  in  Aus- 
tralia ;  and  this  implies  that  the  point  of  common  origin  is  very 
remote  in  geological  time.  But  the  most  conclusive  fact  is  that 
in  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  periods  this  very  family,  Didel- 
phyidae,  existed  in  Europe,  while  it  only  appeared  in  America 
in  the  Post-pliocene  or  perhaps  the  Pliocene  period ;  so  that  it 
is  really  an  Old- World  group,  which,  though  long  since  extinct 
in  its  birthplace,  has  survived  in  America,  to  which  country  it 
is  a  comparatively  recent  emigrant.  Primeval  forms  of  marsu- 
pials we  know  abounded  in  Europe  during  much  of  the  Secondary 
epoch,  and  no  doubt  supplied  Australia  with  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  fauna.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  this  case  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  for  any  former  union  between 
Australia  and  South  America ;  while  it  is  almost  demonstrated 
that  both  derived  their  marsupials  from  a  common  source  in  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

Birds  offer  us  more  numerous  but  less  clearly  defined  cases  of 
this  kind.  Among  Passeres,  the  wonderful  lyre  bird  (Menura) 
is  believed  by  some  ornithologists  to  be  decidedly  allied  to  the 
South  American  Pteroptochidae,  while  others  maintain  that 
it  is  altogether  peculiar,  and  has  no  such  affinity.  The  Aus- 
tralian Pachycephalidse  have  also  been  supposed  to  find  their 
nearest  allies  in  the  American  Vireonidae,  but  this  is,  perhaps, 
equally  problematical.  That  the  mound-makers  (Megapodiidae) 
of  the  Australian  region  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  South 
American  curassows  (Cracidae)  than  to  any  other  family,  is  per- 
haps better  established ;  but  if  proved,  it  is  probably  due,  as  in 
t'he  case  of  the  marsupials,  to  the  survival  of  an  ancient  and 
once  wide-spread  type,  and  thus  lends  no  support  to  the  theory 
of  a  land  connection  between  the  two  regions.  A  recent  author. 
Professor  Garrod,  classes  Phaps  and  other  Australian  genera  of 
pigeons  along  with  Zenaida  and  allied  South  American  forms ; 
but  here  again  the  afiinity,  if  it  exists,  is  so  remote  that  the  ex- 
planation already  given  will  suflBce  to  account  for  it.  There 
remain  only  the  penguins  of  the  genus  Evdyptes;  and  these 
have  eJmost  certainly  passed  from  one  region  to  the  other,  but 
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no  actual  land  connection  is  required  for  birds  which  can  cross 
considerable  arms  of  the  sea. 

Beptiles  again  seem  to  offer  no  more  support  to  the  view  than 
do  mammalia  or  birds.  Among  snakes  there  are  no  families  in 
common  that  have  not  a  very  wide  distribution.  Among  lizards 
the  GymnopthalmidsB  are  the  only  family  that  favour  the 
notion,  since  they  are  found  in  Australia  and  South  America* 
but  not  in  the  Oriental  region.  Yet  they  occur  in  both  the 
Palaearctic  and  Ethiopian  regions,  and  their  distribution  is  alto- 
gether too  erratic  to  be  of  any  value  in  a  case  of  this  kind ; 
and  the  same  I'emarks  apply  to  the  tortoises  of  the  family 
ChelydidfiB. 

The  Amphibia,  however,  furnish  us  with  some  moi'e  decided 
facts.  We  have  first  the  family  of  tree-frogs,  Pelodryade,  con- 
fined to  the  two  regions ;  Litoria,  a  genus  of  the  family  Hylidfie 
peculiar  to  Australia,  but  with  one  species  in  Paraguay  ;  and  in 
the  family  Discoglossidse,  the  Australian  genus  Chirokptes  has 
its  nearest  ally  in  the  Chilian  genus  CalyptocepJialiis, 

Fresh-water  fishes  give  yet  clearer  evidence.  Three  groups  are 
exclusively  found  in  these  two  regions ;  Aphritis,  a  fresh-water 
genus  of  Trachinidae,  has  one  species  in  Tasmania  and  two 
others  in  Patagonia ;  the  Haplochitonidae  inhabit  only  Terra  del 
Fuego,  the  Falkland  Islands  and  South  Australia;  while  the 
genus  Oalaodas  (forming  the  family  Galaxidse)  is  confined  to 
South  Temperate  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  We 
have  also  the  genus  Osteoglossam  confined  to  the  tropical 
rivers  of  Eastern  South  America,  the  ludo-Malay  Islands  and 
Australia. 

It  is  important  here  to  notice  that  the  heat-loving  Septilia 
afibrd  hai'dly  any  indications  of  close  affinity  between  the  two 
regions,  while  the  cold-enduring  amphibia  and  fresh-water 
fish,  offer  them  in  abundance.  Taking  this  fact  in  con* 
nection  with  the  absence  of  all  indications  of  close  affinity 
among  the  mammalia  and  terrestrial  birds,  the  conclusion  seems 
inevitable  that  there  has  been  no  land-connection  between  the 
two  regions  within  the  period  of  existing  species,  genera,  or 
families.    Yet  some  interchange  of  amphibia  and  fresh-water 
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fishes,  as  of  plants  and  insects,  has  undoubtedly  occurred,  but 
this  has  been  efifected  by  other  means.  If  we  look  at  a  globe 
we  see  at  once  how  tliis  interchange  may  have  taken  place. 
Immediately  south  of  Cape  Horn  we  have  the  South  Shetland 
Islands  and  Graham's  land,  which  is  not  improbably  continuous, 
or  nearly  so,  with  South  Victoria  land  immediately  to  the  south 
of  New  Zealand.  The  intervening  space  is  partly  occupied 
by  the  Auckland,  Campbell,  and  Macquaries'  Islands,  which, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  are  the  relics  of  a  great  southern  ex- 
tension of  New  Zealand.  At  all  events  they  form  points  which 
would  aid  the  transmission  of  many  organisms ;  and  the  farthest 
of  the  Macquaries'  group.  Emerald  Island,  is  only  600  miles  from 
the  outlying  islets  of  Victoria  land.  The  ova  of  fish  will  survive 
a  considerable  time  in  the  air,  and  the  successful  transmission  of 
salmon  ova  to  New  Zealand  packed  in  ice,  shows  how  far  they 
might  travel  on  icebergs.  Now  there  is  evidently  some  means 
by  which  ova  or  young  fishes  arc  carried  moderate  distances,  from 
the  fact  that  remote^alpine  lakes  and  distinct  river  systems  often 
have  the  same  species.  Glaciers  and  icebergs  generally  have  pools 
of  fresh  water  on  their  surfaces ;  and  whatever  cause  transmits  fish 
to  an  isolated  pond  might  occasionally  stock  these  pools,  and  by 
this  means  introduce  the  fishes  of  one  southern  island  into 
another.  Batmchians,  which  are  equally  patient  of  cold,  might 
be  transported  by  similar  means ;  while,  as  Mr.  Darwin  has  so 
well  shown,  {Origin  of  Species,  6th  Ed.  p.  345)  there  are  various 
known  modes  by  which  plants  might  be  transmitted,  and  we 
need  not  therefore  be  surprised  that  botanists  find  a  much 
greater  similarity  between  the  production  of  the  several  Southern 
lands  and  islands,  than  do  zoologists.  It  is  important  to  notice 
that,  however  this  intercommunication  was  effected,  it  has  con- 
tinued down  to  the  epoch  of  existing  species ;  for  Dr.  Gliuther 
finds  the  same  species  of  fresh- water  fish  (Oalaxias  attenuatus) 
inhabitiug  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  the  Falkland  Islands,  and 
Temperate  South  America ;  while  another  species  is  common  to 
New  Zealand  and  the  Auckland  Islands.  We  cannot  believe 
that  a  land  connection  has  existed  between  all  these  remote 
lands  within  the  period  of  existence  of  this  one  species  of  fish, 
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not  only  on  account  of  what  we  know  of  the  permanence  of 
continents  and  deep  oceans,  but  because  such  a  connection  must 
have  led  to  much  more  numerous  and  important  cases  of  simi- 
larity of  natural  productions  than  we  actually  find.  And  if 
within  the  life  of  species  such  interchange  may  have  taken 
place  across  seas  of  greater  or  less  ext/Cnt,  still  more  easy  is  it 
to  understand,  how,  within  the  life  of  gen^a  and  families,  a  num- 
ber of  such  interchanges  may  have  occurred  ;  yet  always  limited 
to  those  groups  whose  conditions  of  life  render  transmission 
possible.  Had  an  actual  land  connection  existed  within  the 
temperate  zone,  or  during  a  period  of  "warmth  in  the  Antarctic 
regions,  there  would  have  been  no  such  strict  limitations  to  the 
inter-migration  of  animals.  It  may  be  held  to  support  the  view 
that  floating  ice  has  had  sonie  share  in  the  transmission  of  fish 
and  amphibia,  when  we  find  that  in  the  case  of  the  narrow 
tropical  sea  dividing  Borneo  from  Celebes  and  the  Moluccas,  no 
proportionate  amount  of  transmission  has  taken  place,  but 
numerous  species,  genera,  and  whole  families,  terminate  abruptly 
at  what  we  have  other  reasons  for  believing  to  be  the  furthest 
limits  of  an  ancient  continent.  We  can  hardly  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  this  mode  of  transmission  would  have  sufficed  for 
such  groups  as  tree-frogs,  which  are  inhabitants  of  the  more 
temperate  or  even  warm  portions  of  the  two  southern  lands. 
Some  of  these  cases  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  considerable  extent  of  land  in  the  South-Temperate  and 
Antarctic  regions  now  submerged,  and  by  a  warm  or  temperate 
elimate  analogous  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  Arctic  regions 
during  some  part  of  the  Miocene  epoch ;  while  others  may  be 
due  to  cases  of  survival  in  the  two  areas  of  once  wide-spread 
groups,  a  view  supported  in  the  case  of  the  Amphibia  by  the 
erratic  manner  in  which  many  of  the  groups  are  spread  over 
the  globe. 

From  an  examination  of  the  facts  presented  by  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  vertebrates,  we  are,  then,  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  former  land- connection  be- 
tween the  Australian  and  Neotropical  regions ;  but  that  the 
various   scattered   resemblances   in    their   natural  productions 
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that  undoubtedly  occur,  are  probably  due  to  three  distinct 
causes. 

First,  we  have  the  American  Didelphyidse,  among  Mammals, 
and  the  Cracidae,  among  birds,  allied  respectively  to  the  Marsu- 
pials and  the  MegapodiidaR  of  Australia.  This  is  probably  more 
a  coincidence  than  an  affinity,  due  to  the  preservation  of  ancient 
wide-spread  tjrpes  in  two  remote  areas,  each  cut  oflF  from  the 
great  noithern  continental  masses,  in  which  higher  forms  were 
evolved  leading  to  the  extinction  of  the  lower  types.  In  each 
of  these  southern  isolated  lands  the  original  type  would  undergo 
a  special  development ;  in  the  one  case  suited  to  an  arboreal 
existence,  in  the  other  to  a  life  among  arid  plains. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  the  tree-frogs,  and  the  genus  Osteo- 
ffloss7im  among  fishes ;  and  is  most  likely  due  to  the  extension 
and  approximation  of  the  two  southern  continents,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  some  intermediate  lands,  during  a  warm  period  when 
facilities  would  be  aflForded  for  the  transmission  of  a  few  or- 
ganisms by  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  exceptional  diflFusion 
of  fresh-water  productions  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  As  however 
Osteoglossum  occurs  also  in  the  Sunda  Islands,  this  may  be  a  case 
of  survival  of  a  once  wide-spread  group. 

The  third  case  is  that  of  the  same  genera  and  even  species  of 
fish,  and  perhaps  of  frogs,  in  the  two  countries ;  which  may 
be  due  to  transmission  from  island  to  island  by  the  aid  of  float- 
ing ice,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  more  intervening 
lands  than  now  exist. 

Having  arrived  at  these  conclusions  from  a  consideration  of 
the  vertebrata,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  examine  how  far 
the  same  causes  will  explain,  or  agree  with,  the  distribution  of  the 
invertebrate  groups,  or  elucidate  any  special  difficulties  we  may 
meet  with  in  the  relations  of  the  sub-regions. 

Insects. 

The  insects  of  the  Australian  region  are  as  varied,  and  in 
some  respects  as  peculiar  as  its  higher  forms  of  life.  As  we 
have  already  indicated  in  our  sketch  of  the  Oriental  region,  a 
vast  number  of  forms  inhabit   the   Austro-Malay  sub-region 
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which  are  absent  from  Australia  proper.  Such  of  these  as  are 
common  to  the  Malay  archipelago  as  a  whole,  have  been  already 
noted ;  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  more  especially  to  the 
groups  peculiar  to  the  region,  which  are  almost  all  either 
Australian  or  Austro-Malayan,  the  Pacific  Islands  and  New 
Zealand  being  very  poor  in  insect  life. 

L&pidoptera, — Australia  itself  is  poor  in  butterflies,  except  in 
its  northern  and  more  tropical  parts,  where  green  Omiihopterco 
and  several  other  Malayan  forms  occur.  In  South  Australia 
there  are  less  than  thirty-five  species,  whereas  in  Queensland  there 
are  probably  over  a  hundred.  The  peculiar  Australian  forms 
are  few.  In  the  family  Satyridae,  Xenica  and  Heteronympha, 
with  Hypocista  extending  to  New  Guinea;  among  the  Lycae- 
nidae,  Ogyris  and  Utica  are  confined  to  Australia  proper,  and 
Hypochrysops  to  the  region ;  and  in  Papilionidae,  the  remark- 
able Eurycus  is  confined  to  Australia,  but  is  allied  to  Euryades, 
a  genus  found  in  Temperate  South  America  (La  Plata),  and  to 
the  PamassitLS  of  the  North-Temperate  zone. 

Tlie  Austro-Malay  sub-region  has  more  peculiar  forms.  Hama" 
dryas,  a  genus  of  Danaidoe,  approximates  to  some  South  American 
forms ;  Hyades  and  Hyantis  are  remarkable  groups  of  Morphidae; 
Mynes  and  Prothoe  are  fine  Nymphalidae,  the  former  extending  to 
Queensland ;  JHcallaneura,  a  genus  of  Erycinidse,  and  Elodina, 
of  Pieridae,  ai*e  also  peculiar  forms.  The  fine  uEgcus  group  of 
PapUio,  and  Priamus  group  of  OmWwptera,  also  belong  exclu- 
sively to  this  region. 

Xois  is  confined  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  Bktogona  to  Celebes,  and 
Acroptlmbma  to  New  Zetdand,  all  genera  of  Satyridse.  Seven- 
teen genera  in  all  are  confined  to  the  Australian  region. 

Among  the  Sphingina,  Pollanisus,  a  genus  of  Zygoenidae,  is 
Australian ;  also  four  genera  of  Castniidae — Synemon,  Euschemon, 
Damias,  and  Cocytia,  the  latter  being  confined  to  the  Papuan 
islands.  The  occurrence  of  this  otherwise  purely  South  American 
family  in  the  Australian  region,  as  well  as  the  affinity  of  Eurycus 
and  Euryades  noticed  above,  is  interesting ;  but  as  we  have  seen 
that  the  genera  and  families  of  insects  are  more  permanent  than 
those  of  the  higher  animals,  and  as  the  groups  in  question  are 
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confined  to  the  warmer  parts  of  both  countries,  they  may  be  best 
explained  as  cases  of  survival  of  a  once  wide-spread  type,  and 
may  probably  date  back  to  the  period  when  the  ancestors  of  the 
Marsupials  and  Megapodii  were  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Coleoptera, — The  same  remark  applies  here  as  in  the  Lepidop- 
tera,  respecting  the  affinity  of  the  Austro-Malay  fauna  to  that  of 
Indo-Malay  Islands;  but  Australia  proper  is  much  richer  in 
beetles  than  in  butterflies,  and  exhibits  much  more  speciality, 
Althougli  the  other  two  parts  of  the  Australian  region  (Polynesia 
and  New  Zealand)  are  very  poor  in  beetles,  it  will,  nevertheless, 
on  the  whole  compare  favourably  with  any  of  the  regions  except 
the  very  richest. 

Cicindelidae  are  not  very  abundant.  Therates  and  Tricondyla 
are  the  characteristic  genera  in  Austro-Malaya,  but  are  absent 
from  Australia,  where  we  have  Tetracha  as  the  most  character- 
istic genus,  with  one  species  of  Megacephala  and  two  of  Distyp- 
sidera,  a  genus  which  is  found  also  in  New  Zealand  and  some 
of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The  occurrence  of  the  South  American 
genus,  Tetrdcha,  may  perhaps  be  due  to  a  direct  transfer  by 
means  of  intervening  lands  during  the  warm  southern  period ; 
but  considering  the  permanence  of  coleopterous  forms  (as  shown 
by  the  Miocene  species  belonging  almost  wholly  to  existing 
genera),  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  is  a  case  of  the  survival 
of  a  once  wide-spread  group. 

Carabidse  are  well  represented,  there  being  no  less  than  94 
peculiar  genera,  of  which  19  are  confined  to  New  Zealand.  The 
Australian  genera  of  most  importance  are  Carenum  (68  species), 
Promecoderus  (27  species),  Silphomorpha  (32  species),  Adelotopus 
(27  species),  Scaraphites  (25  species),  Notonomtis  (18  species), 
Gnathoxys  (12  species),  JEutoma  (9  species), -^n^wa  (15  species), 
Lacordairea  (8  species),  PamJonw  (8  species),  CatadromuH  (4  spe- 
cies),— the  latter  found  in  Australia  and  Celebes.  Common  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  Mecodema  (14  species),  Hbmalo' 
807na  (32  species),  Dicrochile  (12  species),  and  Scopodes  (5  species). 
The  larger  genera,  confined  to  New  Zealand  only,  are  Metaglymma 
(8  species),  and  DeTnetrida  (3  species).  The  curious  genus 
Pseudomorphu  (10  species),  is  divided  between  California,  Brazil, 
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and  Australia ;  and  the  Australian  genera,  Addotcpus,  Stlpho- 
morpha,  and  Sphallomorpha,  fonn  with  it  a  distinct  tribe  of  Cole- 
optera.  These  being  all  confined  to  the  warmer  regions,  and  having 
so  scattered  a  distribution,  are  no  doubt  the  relics  of  a  wide- 
spread group.  The  Australian  genus,  Promecoderus,  has,  how- 
ever, closely  allied  genera  (Gascelius  and  its  allies),  in  Chili  and 
Patagonia;  while  two  small  genera  confined  to  the  Auckland 
Islands  {Heterodactylus  and  Pristancr/dm)  are  allied  to  a  group 
found  only  in  Terra-del-Fuego  and  the  Falkland  Islands, 
(Migadopi) ;  and  in  these  cases  we  may  well  believe  that  a  direct 
transmission  has  taken  place  by  some  of  the  various  means 
already  indicated. 

In  Lucanidae,  Australia  is  only  moderately  rich,  having  7 
peculiar  genera.  The  most  important  are  Ceratognathua  and  Ekys- 
sonotus,  confined  to  Australia ;  Lissotes  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand ;  Lampriraa  to  Australia  and  Papua.  Mitophyllus  and 
DendroUax  inhabit  New  Zealand  only ;  while  Syndesus  is  found 
in  Australia,  New  Caledonia,  and  tropical  South  America. 

The  beautiful  Cetoniidse  are  poorly  represented,  there  being 
only  3  peculiar  genera ; — Schtzorhina,  mainly  Australian,  but 
extending  to  Papua  and  the  Moluccas ;  Anacamptorhina,  con- 
fined to  New  Guinea,  and  Stemoplus  to  Celebes.  Lomaptera  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  Austro-Malay  Islands.  This  almost 
tropical  family  shows  no  approximations  between  the  Australian 
and  Neotropical  faunas. 

In  Buprestidae,  the  Australian  region  is  the  richest,  possessing 
no  less  than  47  genera,  of  which  20  are  pecuUar  to  it.  Of  these,  15 
are  peculiar  to  Australia  itself,  the  most  important  being  Stig- 
modera  (212  species),  Etlum  (13  species),  and  Nasdo  (3  species)  ; 
Cisseis  (17  species),  and  the  magnificent  Gilodema  (3  species), 
are  common  to  Australia  and  Austro-Malaya ;  whUe  Sarribus 
(10  species)  and  Anthaxamorpha  (4  species),  with  some  smaller 
groups,  are  peculiarly  Austro-Malayan.  In  this  family  occur 
several  points  of  contact  with  the  Neotropical  region.  Stigmo- 
dera  is  said  to  have  a  species  in  ChUi,  while  there  are  undoubt- 
edly several  allied  genera  in  Chili  and  South  Temperate  America. 
The  genus  Curia  has  5  Australian  and  3  Chilian  species,  and 
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Acherusia  has  2  species  in  Brazil,  1  in  Australia.  These  re- 
semblances may  probably  have  arisen  from  intercommunication 
during  the  warm  southern  period,  when  floating  timber  would 
occasionally  transmit  a  few  larvae  of  this  family  from  island  to 
island  across  the  antarctic  seas.  When  the  cold  period  returned, 
they  would  spread  northward,  and  become  more  or  less  modified 
under  the  new  physical  conditions  and  organic  competition,  to 
which  they  were  subjected. 

We  now  come  to  the  very  important  group  of  J^ngicoms,  in 
which  the  Australian  region  as  a  whole,  is  very  rich,  possessing 
360  genera,  of  which  263  are  peculiar  to  it.  Of  these  about  50 
are  confined  to  the  Austro-Malay  Islands,  12  to  New  Zealand, 
and  the  remainder  to  Australia  proper  with  Tasmania.  Of  the 
genera  confined  to,  or  highly  characteristic  of  Australia,  the 
following  are  the  most  important  : — Cnentoplites,  belonging  to 
the  Prionidae;  Phoracantha,  to  the  Cerambycidae ;  Zygocera, 
Hebecerus,  Symphyletes,  and  Rhytidophora,  to  the  Lamiidae. 
Confined  to  the  Austro-Malay  Islands  are  Tethionea  (Ceramby- 
cidae) :  Tmesistemus,  Arrhenottis,  MtcracaiUha,  and  Syhra 
(Lamiidae) ;  but  there  are  also  such  Malayan  genera  as  Batocera 
Gnoma,  Praanetha,  and  Sphenura,  which  are  very  abundant  in 
the  Austro-Malay  sub-region.  A  species  of  each  of  the  Austra- 
lian genera,  ZygocerUy  Syllitris,  and  Psevdocephalvs,  is  said  to 
occur  in  Chili,  and  one  of  the  tropical  American  genus,  HamTaa- 
tochayrus,  in  tropical  Australia;  an  amount  of  resemblance 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Buprestidae,  may  be  imputed 
to  trans-oceanic  migration  during  the  Southern  warm  period. 
This  concludes  our  illustrations  of  the  distribution  of  some  of 
the  more  important  groups  of  Australian  insects ;  and  it  will  be 
admitted  that  we  have  not  met  with  any  such  an  amount  of 
identity  with  the  fauna  of  Temperate  South  America,  as  to 
require  us  to  modify  the  conclusions  we  arrived  at  jfrom  a  con- 
sideration of  the  vertebrate  groups. 

Land'Shelhi, — The  distribution  of  many  of  the  larger  genera 
of  land-shells  is  very  erratic,  while  others  are  exceedingly  re- 
stricted, so  that  it  requires  an  experienced  conchologist  to 
investigate  the  afGinities  of  the  several  groups,  and  thus  work 
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out  the  important  facts  of  distribution.  All  tliat  can  be  done 
here  is  to  note  the  characteristic  and  peculiar  genera,  and  any 
others  presenting  features  of  special  interest. 
V  In  the  great  family  of  the  snails  (Helicidce),  the  only  genera 
strictly  confined  to  the  region  are,  Partvla,  now  containing  above 
100  species,  and  ranging  over  the  Pacific  from  the  Solomon  Isles 
on  the  west,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Tahiti  on  the  east ; 
and  AcJuitinella,  now  containing  nearly  300  species,  and  wholly 
confined  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Pfeifferia  is  confined  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  Moluccas ;  Cochlostyla  to  the  Indo-Malay 
Islands  and  Australia ;  Bulimv^  occurs  in  most  of  the  insular 
groups,  including  New  Zealand,  but  is  absent  from  Australia. 

Among  the  Aciculidse,  the  widely-scattered  Truncatella  is  the 
only  genus  represented.  Among  Diplommatinidje,  Dtplommatina 
is  the  characteristic  genus,  ranging  over  the  whole  region, 
and  found  elsewhere  as  far  as  India,  with  one  species  in 
Trinidad.  The  extensive  family  Cyclostomidae,  is  not  well 
represented.  Seven  genera  reach  the  Austro-Malay  Islands, 
one  of  which,  Registomay  is  confined  to  the  Philippines,  Moluc- 
cas, New  Caledonia,  and  the  Marshall  Islands.  Omphalotropis 
is  the  most  characteristic  genus,  ranging  over  the  whole  region ; 
CalHa  is  confined  to  the  Philippines,  Ceram,  and  Australia; 
Realia  to  New  Zealand  and  the  Marquesas.  The  genus  Hdidna 
alone  represents  the  Helicinidee,  and  is  found  in  the  whole  region 
except  New  Zealand.  The  number  of  species  known  from 
Australia  is  perhaps  about  300;  while  the  Polynesian  sub-region, 
according  to  Mr.  Harper  Pease,  contains  over  COO  ;  the  Austro- 
Malay  Islands  will  furnish  probably  200;  and  New  Zealand 
about  100 ;  making  a  total  of  about  1,200  species  for  the  whole 
region. 

Australian  Sub-regions. 

Few  of  the  great  zoological  regions  comprise  four  divisions  so 
strongly  contrasted  as  these,  or  which  present  so  many  interesting 
problems.  We  have  first  the  Austro-Malay  Islands,  an  equatorial 
forest-region  teeming  with  varied  and  beautiful  forms  of  life ; 
next  we  have  Australia  itself,  an  island-continent  with  its  satellite 
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Tasmania,  both  tropical  and  temperate,  but  for  the  most  part 
arid,  yet  abounding  in  peculiar  forms  in  all  the  classes  of  animals; 
then  come  the  Polynesian  Islands,  another  luxuriant  region  of 
tropical  vegetation,  yet  excessively  poor  in  most  of  the  higher 
groups  of  animals  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  lower ;  and  lastly, 
we  have  New  Zealand,  a  pair  of  temperate  forest-clad  islands 
far  in  the  southern  ocean,  with  a  very  limited  yet  strange  and 
almost  wholly  peculiar  fauna.  We  have  now  to  consider  the 
general  features  and  internal  relations  of  the  faunas  of  each  of 
these  sub-regions,  together  with  any  external  relations  which 
have  not  been  discussed  while  treating  the  region  as  a  whole. 

L  Austro-Malayan  Suh-region. 

The  central  mass  on  which  almost  every  part  of  this  sub- 
region  is  clearly  dependent,  is  the  great  island  of  New  Guinea, 
inhabited  by  the  Papuan  race  of  mankind ;  and  this,  with  the 
surrounding  islands,  which  are  separated  from  it  by  shallow  seas 
and  possess  its  most  marked  zoological  features,  are  termed  Papua. 
A  little  further  away  lie  the  important  groups  of  the  Moluccas 
on  one  side  and  the  Eastern  Papuan  Islands  on  the  other,  which 
possess  a  fauna  mainly  derivative  from  New  Guinea,  yet  wanting 
many  of  its  distinctive  types  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Moluccas 
possessing  many  groups  which  are  not  Australian,  but  derived 
from  the  adjacent  Oriental  region.  To  the  south  of  these  we 
have  the  Timor  group,  whose  fauna  is  clearly  derivative,  from 
Australia,  from  Java,  and  from  the  Moluccas.  Lastly  comes 
Celebes,  whose  fauna  is  most  complex  and  puzzling,  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  not  fundamentally  derivative  from  any  of  the 
surrounding  islands. 

Papiia,  or  (he  New  Ghiinea  Group, — ^New  Guinea  is  very 
deficient  in  Mammalia  as  compared  with  Australia,  though  this 
apparent  poverty  may,  in  part,  depend  on  our  very  scanty  know- 
ledge. As  yet  only  four  of  the  Australian  families  of  Marsupials 
are  known  to  inhabit  it,  with  nine  genera,  several  of  which 
are  peculiar.  It  also  possesses  a  peculiar  form  of  wild  pig; 
but  as  yet  no  other  non-marsupial  terrestrial  mammal  has  been 
discovered,  except  a  rat,  described  by  Dr.  Gray  as  Uromys 
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arumsis,  but  about  the  locality  of  which  there  seems  some 
doubt,^  Omitting  bats,  of  which  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect, 
the  Papuan  Mammals  are  as  follows  : — 

Family. 
Suidse 
MuridaB  ... 
Dasyuridao 


Gentis. 

Species. 

iSus 

1 

Eajstern  limit  of  the  genus. 

Uromys 

1 

Aru  Islands  (?) 

FhascogdU 

1 

Australian  genus. 

AnUchinus 

1 

9i                       99 

Dactylopsila 

1 

To  North  Australia  only. 

Myoictis 

1 

Aru  islands  only. 

Perameles 

1 

New  Guinea  only. 

Dendrolagui 

2 

New  Guinea  only. 

Dorcopsii 

2 

Papua  only. 

Celebes  to  New  Guinea. 

CU9CU3 

7 

Bdideus 

1 

Australia  and  Moluccas. 

PeramelidsB    ... 
Macropodidse... 

Phalangistidffi. . 

99 

We  have  here  no  sign  of  any  approach  to  the  Mammalian 
fauna  of  the  Oriental  region,  for  though  Siis  has  appeared,  the 
Muridse  (rats  and  mice)  seem  to  be  wanting. 

In  Bu'ds  the  case  is  very  different,  since  we  at  once  meet 
with  important   groups,  either  wholly,  or  almost  peculiar  to 
the  Papuan  fauna.    According  to  a  careful  estimate,  embodying 
the    recent  discoveries  of    Meyer   and  D'Albertis,  there  are 
350  species  of  Papuan  land-birds  comprised  in  136    genera. 
About  300  of  the  species  are  absolutely  peculiar  to  the  dis- 
trict, while  39   of  the  genera  are  exclusively  Papuan  or  just 
extend  into  the   Moluccas,  or  into  North  Australia  where  it 
closely  approaches  New  Guinea.     In  analysing  the  genera  we 
may  set  aside  31  as  having  a  wide  range,  and  being  of  no  signifi- 
cance in  distribution ;  such  are  most  of  the  birds  of  prey,  with 
the  genera  Hirundo,  Caprimulgtcs,  Zosterops  ;  and  others  widely 
spread  in  both  the  Oriental  and  Australian  regions,  as  Dicceum, 
Munia,  Evdynamis,  &c.      Of  the  remainder,  as  above  stated, 
about  39  are  peculiar  to  the  Papuan  fauna,  50  are  characteristic 
Australian  genera ;  9  are  more  especially  Malayan,  and  as  much 
Australian  as  Oriental;  while  7  only,  appear  to  be  typically 
Oriental  with  a  discontinuous  distribution,  none  of  them  occurring 
in  the  Moluccas. 

^  See  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  1873,  p.  418,  where  the  species  is  said  to  inhabit 
the  Aru  Islands  and  Celebes,  which  renders  it  not  improbable  that  it  may 
have  been  Cttrried  to  the  former  islands  from  the  latter. 
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This  Papuan  fauna  is  so  interesting  and  remarkable,  that  it 
seems  advisable  to  give  lists  of  these  several  classes  of  generic 
types. 

I.  Genera  occurring  in  the  Papuan  Islands  which  are  charac* 
teristic  of  the  Australian  region  (89).  Those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  are  exclusively  Papuan. 


SylviidfiB... 

Certhiidn 

Sittida  ... 

OriolidsB... 

CampephagidsB 

Dicniridn 

MudcicapidsB 


Pachycephalidie.. 
Laniids  ... 
Corvid«... 
Paradiseidffi 


Meliphagidse 


Nectariniids 
Artamidn 
Pittida   ... 
GucolidsB 
AlcedinidsB 

PodargidsB 

CaprimulgidflB 

Cacatuid» 

Platycercida 

Palseomithids 


Nestondn 
Columbids 


MegapodiidsB 

Fidconid» 

CasuariidflB 


Malurus,  Oerygane,  Petroica,  Orihonyx, 
ClimacUris, 
Sittella. 
Mimeta, 

GrauccUue,  LcUage. 
*Ch(Btorhyiichu8, 

*Peltaps,  Monarchoy  *Liucophant€S,  Micrcecay 
Simra,  Myiagra,  *Machcerirhynck'U8^  Rhu 
pidura^  *Todopdt, 
PachycephdUt, 
*Itectes. 

CraciictiSf  *Oymnocorvus. 
*Paradi8ea,  *Manucodia,  *A8tr(wiaj  *Parotiaf 
*LophoTina,    *J>ipkyllode8,    *Xanthomelu8, 
*Cicinnu'ru8y    *Paradigallaj     *EpimcLchuSy 
*I}repanorniSj*8€kii,cides,  PtihrhUyjEluro^ 
duSy  *Amhlyomis. 
Myzomela,  Entomophila^  Olicyphila,  PtUotU, 
*MelidecteSy    *Melipoies,    *Melirrhophete8, 
Anihochoera^    Philemon^   *EiUhyrhynchui, 
Mditkreptes. 
Chalcosteika,  *Comutira. 
Artamus. 
*Melampitta, 
*Caliechthrus, 
Alcyone,      *Syfna,      Daedo,     *Tanynptera^ 

*Melidora, 
Poda/rgus,  JEgothelu, 
Eurostopodus. 

Cacatua,  *Microgloufus,  Licmetis,  ^NasUema. 
AprosTndchM. 

TanygnaJthuBy  Eelectus,  OeqffroyrUf  *Cychp9itta, 
Trichoglo88U8,  *Charmo8yna,  Eo8,  LoriuB, 
*Da8yptilu8, 

Ptil<^m8,   Carpophaga,  larUhcsnas,  Beinward- 
tancuj  *Trugon,  *Hmicophap8f  Phlogaiuu, 
*0tidiphap8,  *Goura. 
TaXegalluB,  Megapodiu8. 
*  HenicopemU, 
CasuariuB, 


The  chief  points  of  interest  here  are  the  richness  and  speciali- 
zation of  the  parrots,  pigeons,  and  kingfishers;  the  wonderful  para- 
dise-birds; the  honeysuckers ;  and  some  remarkable  flycatchers. 
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The  most  prominent  deficiencies,  as  compared  with  Australia, 
are  in  Sylviidse,  Timaliidse,  Ploceidae,  Platycercidae,  and  Falconidse. 

II.  The  genera  which  are  characteristic  of  the  whote  Malay 
Archipelago  are  the  following  (10) : — 

1.  Erythrura    ...     (Ploceidte)  6.  Loriculus     ...     (Psittacidse) 

2.  Fitta (Pittidffi)  7.  Macropygia  ...     (ColumbidaB) 

<3.  Ceyx (AlcedinidR^  8.  Chalcophaps  ..,  „ 

4.  Calao  ...     (Bucerotidse)  9.  CaUtnas        ...  „ 

5.  Dendrochelidon  (Cypselidse)  10.  Baza (Falconidae) 

III.  The  curious  set  of  genera  apparently  of  Indo-Malayan 
origin,  but  unknown  in  the  Moluccas,  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Eupetes         ...     (Cinclidft)  4.  Artichnothera       (Nectariniidie) 

2.  Atcippe         ...     (Timaliidfie)  6.  Frionochihis,.,    (Dicseidse) 

3.  PomcUorhinus  „  6.  Eulabes         ...     (Stumidfie) 

The  above  six  birds  are  very  important  as  indicating  past 
changes  in  the  Austro-Malay  Islands,  and  we  must  say  a  few 
words  about  each.  (1)  Eupetes  is  very  remarkable,  since  the 
^ew  Guinea  birds  resemble  in  all  important  characters  that 
which  is  confined  to  Malacca  and  Sumatra.  They  are  pro- 
bably the  survivors  of  a  once  wide-spread  Malayan  group. 
(2)  Alcippe  or  Drymoccitaphus  (for  in  which  genus  the  birds 
should  be  placed  is  doubtful)  seems  another  clear  case  of 
a  t3rpical  Indo-Malayan  form  occurring  in  New  Guinea  and 
Java,  but  in  no  intervening  island.  (3)  Pomatorhinus  is  a  most 
characteristic  Himalayan  and  Indo-Malayan  genus,  occurring 
again  in  New  Guinea  and  also  in  Australia,  but  in  no  interme- 
diate island.  The  New  Guinea  bird  seems  as  nearly  related  to 
Oriental  as  Australian  species.  (4)  Arachnothera  is  exactly 
parallel  to  Alcippe,  occurring  nowhere  east  of  Borneo  except  in 
New  Guinea.  (5)  Prumochilus,  a  small  black  bird,  sometimes 
classed  as  a  distinct  genus,  but  evidently  allied  to  the  Prionochili  of 
the  Indo-Malay  Islands.  (6)  Euldbes,  the  genus  which  contains 
the  well  known  Mynahs  of  India,  extends  east  of  Java  as  far  as 
Flores,  but  is  not  found  in  Celebes  or  the  Moluccas.  The  two  New 
Guinea  species  are  sometimes  classed  in  different  genera,  but  they 
are  undoubtedly  allied  to  the  Mynahs  of  India  and  Malaya. 

We  find  then,  that  while  the  ornithology  of  New  Guinea  is 
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preeminently  Australian  in  character  and  possesses  many  peculiar 
developments  of  Australian  types,  it  has  also — as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  its  geographical  position,  its  climate,  and  its  vege- 
tation— received  an  infusion  of  Malayan  forms.  But  while  one 
group  of  these  is  spread  over  the  whole  Archipelago,  and  occa- 
sionally beyond  it,  there  is  another  group  which  presents  the 
unusual  and  interesting  feature  of  discontinuous  distribution, 
jumping  over  a  thousand  miles  of  island-studded  sea  from  Java 
and  Borneo  to  New  Guinea  itself.  It  is  a  parallel  case  to  that 
of  Java  in  the  Oriental  region,  which  we  have  already  discussed, 
but  the  suggested  explanation  in  that  case  is  more  difficult  to 
apply  here.  The  recent  soundings  by  the  Challenger  show  us, 
that  although  the  several  islands  of  the  Moluccas  are  sun*ounded 
by  water  from  1,200  to  2,800  fathoms  deep,  yet  these  seas  form 
inclosed  basins  with  rims  not  more  than  from  400  to  900 
fathoms  deep,  suggesting  the  idea  of  great  lakes  or  inland  seas 
which  have  sunk  down  bodily  with  the  surrounding  land,  or  that 
enormous  local  and  restricted  elevations  and  subsidences  have 
>*'  here  occurred.  We  have  ako  the  numerous  small  islands  and  coral 
banks  south  of  Celebes  and  eastward  towards  Timor-Laut  and  the 
Aru  Islands,  indicating  great  subsidence ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
there  was  an  extension  of  Papua  to  the  west,  approaching  suffi- 
ciently near  to  Java  to  receive  occasional  straggUng  bu'ds  of  Indo- 
Malay  type,  altogether  independent  of  the  Moluccas  to  the  north. 
Bright  Colours  and  Ornamental  Plumage  of  New  Ghcinea  Birds. 
— One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Papuan  ornithology  is  the 
large  proportion  which  the  handsome  and  bright-coloured  birds 
bear  to  the  more  obscure  species.  That  this  is  really  the  case 
has  been  ascertained  by  going  over  my  own  collections,  made  at 
Aru  and  New  Guinea,  and  comparing  them  with  my  collection 
made  at  Malacca — a  district  remarkable  for  the  number  of  hand- 
some birds  it  produces.  Using,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same 
standard  of  beauty,  about  one-third  of  the  Malacca  birds  may  be 
classed  as  handsome,^  while  in  Papua  the  proportion  comes  out 
exactly  one-half.    This  is  due,  in  part  to  tha  great  abundance  of 

^  I  also  find  about  this  proportion  in  my  Amazonian  collections,  even 
counting  all  thfi  humming-birds,  parrots,  and  toucans  as  handsome  birds. 
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parrots,  cockatoos,  and  lories,  almost  all  of  which  are  beautiful ;  ] 

and  of  pigeons,  more  than  half  of  which  are  very  beautiful ;  as 
well  as  to  the  nimierous  kingfishers,  most  of  which  are  excessively 
brilliant  Then  we  have  the  absence  of  thrushes,  and  the  veiy 
small  numbers  of  the  warblers,  shrikes,  and  Timaliidae,  which  are 
dull-coloured  groups ;  and,  lastly,  the  presence  of  numerous  gay 
pittas,  flycatchers,  and  the  unequalled  family  of  paradise-birds. 
A  large  number  of  birds  adorned  with  metallic  plumage  is  also  a  ,     ; 

marked  feature  of  this  fauna,  more  than  a  dozen  genera  being  so  ; 

distinguished.  Among  the  remarkable  forms  are  Feltops,  a  fly- 
catcher, long  classed  as  one  of  the  Indo-Malayan  Eurylaemidae,  . 
which  it  resembles  both  in  bill  and  coloration ;  Machcerirhynchus,  \ 
curious  little  boat-billed  flycatchers  ;  and  Todopsis,  a  group  of  ter-  I 
restrial  flycatchers  with  the  brilliant  colours  of  Pitta  or  Malurtis, 
The  paradise-birds  present  the  most  wonderful  developments  of 
plumage  and  the  most  gorgeous  varieties  of  colour,  to  be  found 
among  passerine  birds.  The  great  whiskered-swift,  the  handsomest 
bird  in  the  entire  family,  has  its  head-quarters  here.  Among  king- 
fishers the  elegant  long-tailed  Tanysipterce  are  preeminent,  whether 
for  singularity  or  beauty.  Among  parrots.  New  Guinea  possesses 
the  great  black  cockatoo,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  singular  birds 
in  the  order ;  Nasitema,  the  smallest  of  known  parrots ;  and 
diarmosyna,  perhaps  the  most  elegant  Lastly,  among  the 
pigeons  we  have  the  fine  crowned-pigeons,  the  largest  and  most 
remarkable  group  of  the  order. 

Flatt  X.  Ilhuitrating  the  Ornithology  of  New  Ouinca. — ^The 
wonderful  ornithological  fauna  we  have  just  sketched,  could 
only  be  properly  represented  in  a  series  of  elaborate  coloured 
plates.  We  are  obliged  here  to  confine  ourselves  to  representing 
a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  types  of  form,  as  samples  of  the 
great  number  that  adorn  this  teeming  bird-land.  The  large 
central  figure  is  the  fine  twelve-wired  paradise-bird  {Epimachus 
alhis),  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  of  the  family. 
Its  general  plumage  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  velvety  black ; 
but  on  closer  examination,  and  by  holding  the  bird  in  various 
lights,  it  is  found  that  every  part  of  it  glows  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite metallic  tints — rich  bronze,  intense  violet,  and,  on  the 
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edges  of  the  breast-feathers,  brilliant  green.  An  immense  tuft  of 
dense  plumes  of  a  fine  orange-buff  colour,  springs  from  each  side 
of  the  body,  and  six  of  these  on  each  side  terminate  in  a  black 
curled  rachis  or  shaft,  which  form  a  perfectly  unique  adornment 
to  this  lovely  bird.  To  appreciate  this  wonderful  family  (of 
which  no  good  mounted  collection  exists)  the  reader  should 
examine  the  series  of  plates  in  Mr.  Elliot's  great  work  on  the 
Paradiseidse,  where  every  species  is  figured  of  the  size  of  life,  and 
with  a  perfection  of  colouring  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

Below  the  Epimachvs  is  one  of  the  elegant  racquet-tailed 
king-hunters  {Tanysipiera  galatea)  whose  plumage  of  vivid  blue 
and  white,  and  coral-red  bill,  combined  with  the  long  spatulate 
tail,  renders  this  bird  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  interest- 
ing family  of  kingfishers.  On  a  high  branch  is  seated  the  little 
Papuan  parroquet  (Charmosyna  papuerisis),  one  of  the  Tricho- 
glossidse,  or  brush-tongued  parrots, — richly  adorned  in  red  and 
yellow  plumage,  and  with  an  unusually  long  and  slender  tail.  On 
the  ground  is  the  well-known  crowned  pigeon  (Goura  coronata,) 
a  genus  which  is  wholly  confined  to  New  Guinea  and  a  few  of 
the  adjacent  islands.  One  of  the  very  few  Papuan  mammals,  a 
tree-kangaroo  {Dendrolagus  initstus),  is  seated  on  a  high  branch. 
It  is  interesting,  as  an  arboreal  modification  of  a  family  which  in 
Australia  is  purely  teiTestrial ;  and  as  showing  how  very  little 
alteration  of  form  or  structure  is  needed  to  adapt  an  animal  to 
such  a  different  mode  of  life. 

Reptiles  and  Amphibia. — Of  these  classes  comparatively  little 
is  at  present  known,  but  there  is  evidence  that  the  same  inter- 
mixture of  Oriental  and  Australian  forms  that  occurs  in  birds  and 
insects,  is  also  found  here.  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer,  the  translator  of  this 
work  into  German,  and  well  known  for  his  valuable  discoveries  in 
New  Guinea,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  manuscript  list  of 
Papuan  reptiles,  from  which  most  of  the  information  I  am  able 
to  give  is  derived. 

Of  Snakes,  2-4  genera  are  known,  belonging  to  11  families.  Six 
of  the  genera  are  Oriental,— Ca/amarm,  Cerhems,  Chrysopelea, 
Lycodon,  Chersydnts,  and  Ophiopliagns,      Four   are   Australian^ 
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— Morelia,  Liasis,  Diemenia,  and  Acanthophis;  while  four  others 
are  more  especially  Papuan, — Dilamus  (Tyi^hlopidae),  Brazhy- 
orros — a  sub-genus  of  the  wide-spread  Rhahdosovia  (Calamariidde), 
found  also  in  Timor ;  Nardoa  and  Enygrua  (Pythonidse),  ranging 
from  the  Moluccas  to  the  Fiji  Islands.  The  rest  are  either  com- 
mon to  the  Oriental  and  Australian  regions  or  of  wide  range. 

Of  Lizards  also,  24  genera  are  recorded,  belonging  to  5  families. 
Three  only  are  peculiarly  Oriental, — £umeces,  Tiaris,  and  Nyde- 
iridium  ;  but  another,  OonyocejphcUiis,  is  Malayan,  ranging  from 
Java  and  Borneo  to  the  Pelew  Islands.  Three  are  Australian,— 
Cyclodus,  Heierapus,  and  Gehyra  ;  while  six  are  especially  Papuan, 
— Kenevxia  (extending  to  the  Philippines),-  Elania,  Carlia  (to 
North  Australia),  Lipinia  (to  the  Philippine  Islands),  and  Tri- 
5oZ(mo^w5,— all  belonging  to  the  Scincidse;  and  Artui  belonging 
to  the  Agamidfle.  We  must  add  Cryptoblephartcs,  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  Australian  region,  except  a  species  in  Mauritius. 
The  other  genera  have  a  wider  distribution. 

The  preponderant  Oriental  element  in  the  snakes  as  compared 
with  the  lizards,  is  suggestive  of  the  dispersal  of  the  former  being 
dependent  on  floating  trees,  or  even  on  native  canoes,  which  for 
an  imknown  period  have  traversed  these  seas,  and  in  which 
various  species  of  snakes  often  secrete  themselves.  This  seems 
the  more  probable,  as  snakes  are  usually  more  restricted  in  their 
range  than  lizards,  and  exhibit  less  numerous  examples  of  wide- 
spread genera  and  species.  The  other  orders  of  reptiles  present 
no  features  of  interest. 

Of  Amphibia  only  8  genera  are  known,  belonging  to  6  families. 
JRana,  Eylarana,  and  Hyla  are  wide-spread  genera,  the  former 
being,  however,  absent  from  Australia.  Hyperolius,  Pelodryas, 
Litoria,  and  Asterophrys  are  Australian;  while  Platyinantis  is 
Polynesian,  with  a  species  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Hence 
it  appears  that  the  amphibia,  so  far  as  yet  known,  exhibit 
no  Oriental  aflfinity  \  and  this  is  a  very  suggestive-  fact.  We 
have  seen  (p.  29)  that  salt  water  is  almost  a  complete  barrier 
to  the  dispersal  of  these  creatures;  so  that  the  wholly  Aus- 
tralian character  of  the  Papuan  batrachia  is  what  we  might 
expect,  if,  as  here  advocated,  no  actual  land  connection  between 
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the  Oriental  and  Australian  regions,  has  probably  occurred  during 
the  entire  Tertiary  and  Post-tertiary  periods. 

Insects, — The  general  character  of  the  Papuan  insects  has 
been  suflBciently  indicated  in  our  sketch  of  the  Entomology  of 
the  region.  We  will  here  only  add,  that  the  metallic  lustre  so 
prevalent  among  the  birds,  is  also  apparent  in  such  insects  as 
SphingnotusmirahiliSydi,  most  brilliant  metallic  Longicorn;  Lomap- 
tercu  ivallacei  and  Anacamptorhina  fidgida,  Cetonii  of  intense 
lustre ;  Calodema  waUacei  among  the  Buprestidse  ;  and  the  ele- 
gant blue  Eupholi  among  the  weevils.  Even  among  moths 
we  have  Cocytia  durvillii,  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  metallic 
colours. 

The  MoliLccas. — ^The  islands  of  Gilolo,  Bouru,  and  Coram,  with 
several  smaller  islands  adjacent,  together  with  Sanguir,  and 
perhaps  Tulour  or  Salibaboo  to  the  north-west,  and  the  islands 
from  Ke  to  Timor-Laut  to  the  south-east,  form  the  group  of  the 
Moluccas  or  Spice- Islands,  remarkable  for  the  luxuriance  of 
their  vegetation  and  the  extreme  beauty  of  their  birds  and 
insects.  Their  Mammalia  are  of  Papuan  character,  with  some 
foreign  intermixture.  Two  genera  of  the  New  Guinea  marsu- 
pials, Belideus  and  Cnsaus,  abound ;  and  we  have  also  the  wide- 
spread Stis.  But  besides  these,  we  find  no  less  than  five  genera 
of  placental  Mammals  quite  foreign  to  the  Papuan  or  Australian 
faunas.  These  are  1.  Cynopithecus  nigrescens,  found  only  in  the 
small  island  of  Batchian,  and  probably  introduced  from  Celebes, 
where  the  same  ape  occurs.  2.  Viverra  tangalunga,  a  common 
Indo-Malayan  species  of  civet,  probably  introduced.  3.  Cervus 
hippelaphus,  var.  Molttccensis,  a  deer  abxmdant  in  all  the  islands, 
very  close  to  a  Javan  species  and  almost  certainly  introduced 
by  man,  perhaps  very  long  ago.  4.  Babinisa  alfwnis,  the 
babirusa,  found  only  in  the  island  of  Bouru,  and  perhaps  origi- 
nally introduced  from  Celebes.  5.  Sorex  sp.,  small  shrews. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last,  all  these  species  are  animals 
habitually  domesticated  and  kept  in  confinement  by  the  Malays ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  none  of  the  smaller  Mammalia  of  Java 
and  Borneo,  nimabering  at  least  fifty  different  species,  are  found 
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in  any  of  the  Moluccas,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  such  large 
animals  as  the  deer  and  ape,  could  have  reached  them  by 
natural  means.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  indigenous  Mammalia  of  the  Moluccas  are  wholly  of  Papuan 
stock,  and  very  limited  in  number. 

The  birds  are  much  more  varied  and  interesting.  About  200 
species  of  land-birds  are  now  known,  belonging  to  85  genera.  Of 
the  species  about  15  are  Indo-Malayan,  32  Papuan,  and  about 
140  peculiar.  Of  the  genera  only  two  are  peculiar, — Semiqptera, 
a  paradise  bird,  and  Lycocorax,  a  singular  form  of  Corvidae ;  but 
there  is  also  a  peculiar  rail-like  wader,  HdbroptUa.  One  genus, 
BasUomis,  is  found  only  in  Ceram  and  Celebes ;  another,  ^y^Arops, 
is  Australian,  and  perhaps  a  migrant  About  30  genera  are 
characteristic  Papuan  types,  and  37  others,  of  more  or  less  wide 
range,  are  found  in  New  Guinea  and  were  therefore  probably 
derived  thence.  There  remains  a  group  of  birds  which  are  not 
found  in  New  Guinea,  and  are  either  Palsearctic  or  Oriental. 
These  are  13  in  number  as  follows : — 


1.  Monticola.  8.  Coiydalla. 

epha 
3.  Oisticola.  10.  Batrachostomus. 


iiydal 
2.  Acrocephalas.  9.  Hydiomis. 


4.  Hypolais.  11.  Loricolus. 

5.  Criniger.  12.  Treron. 

6.  Batalis.  13.  Neopus. 

7.  Budytes. 

Of  these  the  Monticola,  found  only  in  Gilolo,  appears  to  be  a 
straggler  or  migrant  from  the  Philippine  islands.  Acrocephalvs, 
of  which  four  species  occur,  is  a  wide-spread  group;  one  of 
the  Moluccan  birds  is  an  Australian  and  another  a  North- Asian 
species,  which  perhaps  indicates  that  there  has  long  been  some 
migration  southward  from  island  to  island,  across  the  Moluccas, 
Cisticola  is  a  genus  of  very  wide  range,  extending  to  Australia. 
Hypolais  is  probably  a  modified  form  of  a  Chinese  or  Java- 
nese species.  Criniger  is  a  pure  Indo-Malay  form,  represented 
here  by  three  fine  species.  Butalis  is  a  Chinese  species,  no 
doubt  straggling  southward.  Budytes  and  CorydaUa  are  wide- 
spread Oriental  and  Palaearctic  species  or  slight  modifications  of 
them.  Hydro7'nis  is  a  Malayan  form  of  Pittidae.  Batraclwstomus 
is  a  distinct  representative  of  a  purely  Indo-Malay  genus.  Lori'- 
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ctdvs  is  Malayan,  and  especially  Philippine,  but  it  reaches  as  far 
as  Mysol;  Treron  is  here  at  its  eastern  limit,  and  is  represented 
in  Bouru  and  Ceram  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  species. 
Neapvs,  a  Malayan  eagle,  is  said  to  occur  in  the  Moluccas.  We 
find  then  only  three  characteristic  Indo-Malay  types  in  the 
Moluccas, — Criniger,  Batrachostomus,  and  Treron,  All  are  repre- 
sented by  distinct  and  well  marked  species,  indicating  a  some- 
what remote  period  since  their  ancestors  entered  the  district 
but  all  are  bhrds  of  considerable  powers  of  flight,  so  that  a  very 
little  extension  of  the  islands  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
would  afford  the  means  of  transmission,  but  this  could  not  well 
have  been  by  way  of  Celebes,  because  the  two  former  genera  are 
unknown  in  that  island. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Moluccas  are  wholly  Papuan 
in  their  zoology ;  yet  they  are  no  less  clearly  derivative,  and  must 
have  obtained  their  original  immigrants  under  conditions  that 
rendered  a  full  representation  of  the  fauna  impossible.  Such 
remarkable  and  dominant  types  as  the  eleven  genera  of  Para- 
diseidee,  with  Cracticus,  Eectes,  Todopsis,  Machcerirhynchus,  Oery- 
gone,  Dacelo,  Podargiis,  CyclopsUta,  Microglossum,  Nasitema,  ChaU 
copsitta,  and  Ooura, — all  characteristic  Papuan  groups,  found  in 
almost  all  the  islands  and  most  of  them  very  abundant,  are  yet 
totally  absent  from  the  Moluccas.  Taking  this,  in  conjunction 
with  the  absence  of  the  two  genera  of  Papuan  kangaroos  and 
the  other  smaller  groups  of  marsupials,  and  we  must  be 
convinced  that  the  Moluccas  cannot  be  mere  fragments  of  the 
old  Papuan  land,  or  they  would  certainly,  in  some  one  or  other 
of  their  large  and  fertile  islands,  have  preserved  a  more  com- 
plete representation  of  the  parent  fauna.  Most  of  the  Moluccan 
birds  are  very  distinct  from  the  allied  species  of  New  Guinea ; 
and  this  would  imply  that  the  entrance  of  the  original  forms 
took  place  at  a  remote  period.  The  two  peculiar  genera  with 
clearly  Papuan  affinities,  show  the  same  thing.  The  cassowary, 
found  only  in  the  large  island  of  Ceram  and  distinct  from  any 
Papuan  species,  would  however  seem  to  have  required  a  land 
connection  for  its  introduction,  almost  as  much  as  any  of  the 
larger  mammalia, 
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Taking  all  the  facts  into  consideration,  I  would  suggest  as  the 
most  probable  explanation,  that  if  the  Moluccas  ever  formed  part 
of  the  main  Papuan  land,  they  were  separated  at  an  early  date, 
and  subsequently  so  greatly  submerged  as  to  destroy  a  large 
proportion  of  their  fauna.  They  have  since  risen,  and  have 
probably  been  larger  than  at  present,  and  rather  more  closely 
approximated  to  the  parent  land,  whence  they  received  a  con- 
siderable inmiigration  of  such  animals  as  were  adapted  to  cross 
narrow  seas.  This  gave  them  several  Papuan  forms,  but  still 
left  them  without  a  number  of  the  types  more  especifdly  con- 
fined to  the  forest  depths,  or  powerful  enough  to  combat  the 
gales  which  often  blow  weaker  flyers  out  to  sea.  Most  of  the 
birds  whose  absence  from  the  Moluccas  is  so  conspicuous  belong 
to  one  or  other  of  these  classes. 

Among  the  most  characteristic  birds  of  the  Moluccas  are  the 
handsome  crimson  lories  of  the  genera  Lorius  and  Eos.  These 
are  found  in  every  island  (but  not  in  Celebes  or  the  Timor 
group) ;  and  a  fine  species  of  £os,  peculiar  to  the  small  islands  of 
Siau  and  Sanguir,  just  north  of  Celebes,  obliges  us  to  place 
these  with  the  Moluccas  instead  of  with  the  former  island,  to 
which  they  seem  most  naturally  to  belong.  The  crimson  parrots 
of  the  genus  Eclectus  are  almost  equally  characteristic  of  the 
Moluccas,  and  add  greatly  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  ornithology  of 
these  favoured  islands. 

Reptiles. — The  Eeptiles,  so  far  as  known,  appear  to  agree  in 
their  distribution  with  the  other  vertebrates.  In  some  small 
collections  from  Ceram  there  were  no  less^than  six  of  the  genera 
peculiar  to  the  Australian  region,  and  which  were  before  only 
known  from  Australia  itself.  These  are,  of  snakes,  Liasis  and. 
Enygrus,  genera  of  Pythonidae ;  with  Diemenia  and  Acanthophis 
(Elapidse) ;  of  lizards,  Cydodvs,  a  genus  of  Scincidas ;  and  of 
Amphibia,  a  tree-fix)g  of  the  genus  Pdodryas, 

Insects — Peculiarities  of  the  Moluccan  Fauna, — In  insects  the 
Moluccas  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  New  Guinea  itself.  The 
islands  aboimd  in  grand  Papilios  of  the  largest  size  and  extreme 
beauty ;  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  when  the  closely- 
allied  species  of  the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea  are  compared. 
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the  former  are  almost  always  the  largest.  As  examples  may  be 
mentioned,  Orniihoptera  priamus  and  0.  helena  of  the  Moluccas, 
both  larger  than  the  varieties  (or  species)  of  Papua ;  PapUio 
ulysses  and  deiphdbus  of  Amboyna,  usually  larger  than  their 
allies  in  New  Guinea;  Hestia  irfea,  the  largest  species  of  the 
genus ;  Diadema  pandarus  and  Charaxes  euryahis,  both  larger 
than  any  other  species  of  the  same  genera  in  the  whole  archi- 
pelago. It  is  to  be  noted  also,  that  in  the  Moluccas,  the  very 
largest  specimens  or  races  seem  always  to  come  from  the  small 
island  of  Amboyna ;  even  those  of  Ceram,  the  much  larger  island 
to  which  it  is  a  satellite,  being  almost  always  of  less  dimensions. 
Among  Coleoptera,  the  Moluccas  produce  Euchirus  longimanvs, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  Lamellicornes ; 
Sphingnohts  dunningi,  the  largest  of  the  Austro-Malayan  Tme- 
sisteminse ;  a  Sphenura,  the  largest  and  handsomest  of  an  exten- 
sive genus ;  an  unusually  large  Schizorhina  (Cetoniidae) ;  and 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  longest-horned  Anthotribidse. 
Even  in  birds  the  same  law  may  be  seen  at  work, — ^in  the  Tany- 
siptera  nais  of  Ceram,  which  has  a  larger  tail  than  any  other  in 
the  genus ;  in  CerUropiis  goliath  of  Gilolo,  being  the  largest  and 
longest-tailed  species;  in  Hydromis  maximus  of  Gilolo,  the 
largest  and  perhaps  the  most  elegantly  and  conspicuously 
coloured  of  all  the  Pittidae ;  in  Platycercus  amboinensis,  being 
pre-eminent  in  its  ample  blue  tail ;  in  the  two  Moluccan  lories 
and  Jtos  rvhra,  being  more  conspicuously  red  than  the  allied  New 
Guinea  species ;  and  in  Megapodius  wallacei  of  Bouru,  being  the 
only  species  of  the  genus  conspicuously  marked  and  banded. 

All  these  examples,  of  larger  size,  of  longer  tails  or  other 
appendages,  and  of  more  conspicuous  colouring,  are  pi-obably 
indications  of  a  less  severe  struggle  for  existence  in  these  islands 
than  in  the  larger  tract  of  New  Guinea,  with  a  more  abundant 
and  more  varied  fauna ;  and  this  may  apply  even  to  the  smaller 
islands,  as  compared  with  the  larger  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  limited  number  of  forms  in  the  small  islands  compared 
with  a  similar  area  in  the  parent  land,  implies,  perhaps,  less 
competition  and  less  danger ;  and  thus  allows,  where  all  other 
conditions  are  favourable,  an  unchecked  and  continuous  de- 
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velopment  in  size,  form,  and  colour,  until  they  become  positively 
injurious.  This  law  may  not  improbably  apply  to  the  New 
Guinea  fauna  itself,  as  compared  with  that  of  Borneo  or  any 
other  similar  country ;  and  some  of  its  peculiarities  (such  as  its 
wonderful  paradise-birds)  may  be  due  to  long  isolation,  and  con- 
sequent freedom  from  the  influence  of  any  competing  forms. 
The  difference  between  the  very  sober  colours  of  the  Coleoptera, 
and  in  a  less  degree  of  the  birds,  of  Borneo,  as  compared  with 
their  brilliancy  in  New  Guinea,  always  struck  me  most  forcibly, 
and  was  long  without  any,  even  conjectural,  explanation.  It  is 
not  the  place  here  to  go  further  into  this  most  curious  and 
interesting  subject.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  additional  facts 
to  aid  him  in  forming  an  opinion,  should  consult  Mr.  Darwin's 
Descent  of  Man,  chapters  x.  to  xv. ;  and  my  own  CoTUribtUions 
to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,  chapters  iii.  and  iv. 

Timor  Group. — Mammalia, — In  the  group  of  islands  between 
Java^and  Australia,  from  Lombok  to  Timor  inclusive,  we  find  a 
set  of  mammals  similar  to  those  of  the  Moluccas,  but  some  of 
them  different  species.  A  wide-spread  species  of  Cmcus  repre- 
sents the  Papuan  element.  A  Sorex  and  a  peculiar  species  of 
wild  pig,  we  may  also  accept  as  indigenous.  Three  others  have 
almost  certainly  been  introduced.  These  are,  (1.)  Macacus  cyno^ 
rnolgtm,  the  very  commonest  Malay  monkey,  which  may  have 
crossed  the  narrow  straits  from  island  to  island  between  Java 
and  Timor,  though  it  seems  much  more  probable  that  it  was  in- 
troduced by  Malays,  who  constantly  capture  and  rear  the  young 
of  this  species.  (2.)  Cervtcs  timorienm,  a  deer,  said  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct species,  inhabits  Timor,  but^it  is  probably  only  a  variety  of 
the  CervTis  hippelaphus  of  Java.  This  animal  is,  however,  much 
more  likely  to  have  crossed  the  sea  than  the  monkey.  (3.)  Para- 
doxuras  fasdatus,  takes  the  place  of  Viverra  tangalunga  in  the 
Moluccas,  both  common  and  wide-spread  civets  which  are  often 
kept  in  confinement  by  the  Malays.  The  Felis  megalotis,  long 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Timor,  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr. 
Elliot  to  belong  to  a  different  country  altogether. 

Birds, — ^The  birds  are  much  more  interesting,  since  they  are 
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suflBciently  numerous  to  allow  us  to  determine  their  relations, 
and  trace  their  origin,  with  unusual  precision.  There  are  96 
genera  and  160  species  ol  land-birds  known  to  inhabit  this  group 
of  islands ;  and  on  a  careful  analysis,  they  are  found  to  be  almost 
equally  related  to  the  Australian  and  Oriental  regions,  30  genera 
being  distinctly  traceable  to  the  former,  and  the  same  number  to 
the  latter.  Their  connection  with  the  Moluccas  is  shown  by  the 
presence  of  the  genei-a  Mimeta,  Geoffroytcs,  Cacatua,  Ptilopiis,  and 
lanthcenas,  together  with  Megapodius  and  Cerchneis  represented 
by  Moluccan  species.  Turaaena  shows  a  connection  with 
Celebes,  and  Scops  is  represented  by  a  Celebesian  species.  The 
connection  with  Australia  is  shown  by  the  genera  Sphcecothera, 
Gerygone^  Myicigra,  Pardalotiis,  GliciphUa,  Amaditia,  and  Apros- 
micttbs ;  while  ililvtis,  Rypotriorchis,  Eudynamis,  and  Eunjsio- 
mm,  are  represented  by  Australian  species.  Other  genera  con- 
fined to  or  characteristic  of  the  Australian  region,  are  Bhipidura, 
MoTiarcha,  Artamus,  Campephaga,  Pachycephcda,  Philemon,  Ptilo- 
tis,  and  Myzomela. 

We  now  come  to  the  Indo-Malay  or  Javan  element  represented 
by  the  following  genera : 

1.  Turdus  (T.)  11.  Oriolus.  21.  Yungipicus. 

2.  G«ocichla  (T.)  12.  Pericrocotus.  22.  Merops. 

3.  Zoothera.  13.  Cyomis  (T.)  23.  Pelargopsis. 

4.  Megalurus  (T.)  14.  Hypothymis.  24.  Gejx, 

5.  Orwotomus.  15.  Tchitrea.  25.  Loricalus. 

6.  Pratincola  (T.)  16.  Laniua  (T.)  26.  Treron  (T.) 

7.  Oreicola  (T.)  17.  Anthreptes.  27.  lotreTOJi  {s.g.  of  Ptilojnts), 

8.  Drymocataphus  (T.)   18.  Eolabes.  28.  Chalcophaps  (T.) 

9.  Parus.  19.  Estrilda  (T.)  29.  GaUus  (T.) 
10.  Pycnonotus.  20.  Erythrora  (T.)  30.  Strix. 

Such  genera  as  Merops  and  Strix,  which  are  as  much  Austra- 
lian as  Oriental,  are  inserted  here  because  they  are  represented  by 
Javan  species.  The  list  is  considerably  swelled  by  genera  which 
have  reached  Lombok  across  the  narrow  strait  from  Baly,  but 
have  passed  no  further.  Such  are  Zoothera,  Orthotomus,  Pycno- 
Tiotus,  Pericrocotus  and  Strix,  A  much  larger  number  (12)  stop 
short  at  Flores,  leaving  only  13,  indicated  in  the  list  by  (T)  after 
their  names,  which  reach  Timor.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
these  islands  have  been  stocked  from  three  chief  sources, — th  e 
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Moluccas  (with  New  Guinea  and  Celebes,)  Australia,  and  Java. 
The  Moluccan  forms  may  well  have  arrived  as  stragglers  from 
island  to  island,  aided  by  whatever  facilities  have  been  afforded 
by  lands  now  submerged.  Most  of  the  remainder  have  been  de- 
rived either  from  Australia  or  from  Java ;  and  as  their  relations 
to  these  islands  are  very  interesting,  they  must  be  discussed 
with  some  detail. 

Origin  of  the  Timorese  Fauna. — We  must  first  note,  that  80 
species,  or  exactly  one-half  of  the  land-biids  of  the  islands,  are 
peculiar  and  mostly  very  distinct,  intimating  that  the  immigra- 
tion commenced  long  enough  back  to  allow  of  much  specific 
modification.  There  is  also  one  peculiar  genus  of  kingfishers, 
CaridonaXy  found  only  in  Lombok  and  Mores,  and  more  allied 
to  Australian  than  to  Oriental  types.  The  fine  white-banded 
pigeons  (s.  g.  Leucotreron)  are  also  almost  peculiar ;  one  other 
less  typical  species  only  being  known,  a  native  of  N.  Celebes. 
In  order  to  compare  the  species  with  regard  to  their  origin,  we 
must  first  take  away  those  of  wide  distribution  from  which  no 
special  indications  can  be  obtained.  In  this  case  49  of  the  land- 
birds  must  be  deducted,  leaving  111  species  which  afford  good 
materials  for  comparison.  These,  when  traced  to  their  origin, 
show  that  62  came  from  some  part  of  the  Aiistralian  region,  49 
from  Java  or  the  Oriental  region.  But  if  we  divide  them  into 
two  groups,  the  one  containing  the  species  identical  with  those 
of  the  Australian  or  Oriental  regions,  the  other  containing  allied 
or  representative  species  peculiar  to  the  islands,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing result : 

Species  common  to  the  Timorese  Islands  and  the  Oriental  Region    30 
Peculiar  Timorese  species  allied  to  those  of  the.  Oriental  Region       19 

Total  49 

Species  common  to  the  Timorese  Islands  and  the  Australian 

Region        18 

Peculiar  Timorese  species  allied  to  those  of  the  Australian  Region    44 

Total  62 

This  table  is  very  important,  as  indicating  that  the  connection 
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with  Australia  was  probably  earlier  than  that  with  Java ;  since 
the  majority  of  the  Australian  species  have  become  modified, 
while  the  majority  of  the  Oriental  species  have  remained  un- 
changed. This  is  due,  no  doubt,  in  part  to  the  continued  im- 
migration of  fresh  individuals  from  Java,  after  that  from  Australia, 
the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea  had  almost  wholly  ceased.  We 
must  also  notice  the  very  small  proportion  of  the  genera,  either 
of  Australia  or  Java,  that  have  found  their  way  into  these  islands, 
many  of  the  largest  and  most  wide-spread  groups  in  both  coun- 
tries being  altogether  absent.  Taking  these  facts  into  considera- 
tion, it  is  pretty  clear  that  there  has  been  no  close  and  long- 
continued  approximation  of  these  islands  to  any  part  of  the 
Australian  region ;  and  it  is  also  probable  that  they  were  fairly 
stocked  with  such  Australian  groups  as  they  possess  before  the 
immigration  from  Java  commenced,  or  a  larger  number  of  cha- 
racteristic Oriental  forms  would  have  been  able  to  have  estab- 
lished themselves. 

On  looking  at  our  map,  we  find  that  a  shallow  submerged  bank 
extends  from  Australia  to  within  about  twenty  miles  of  the  coast 
of  Timor;  and  this  is  probably  an  indication  that  the  two 
countries  were  once  only  so  far  apart.  This  would  have  allowed 
the  purely  Australian  types  to  enter,  as  they  are  not  numerous; 
there  being  about  6  Australian  species,  and  10  or  12  representa- 
tives of  Australian  species,  in  Timor.  All  the  rest  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  Moluccas  or  New  Guinea,  being  mostly  wide- 
spread genera  of  the  Australian  region;  and  the  extension  of 
Papua  in  a  south-west  direction  towards  Java  (which  was  sug- 
gested as  a  means  of  providing  New  Guinea  with  peculiar  Indo- 
Malay  types  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  region)  may 
have  probably  served  to  supply  Timor  and  Flores  with  the  mass 
of  their  Austro-Malayan  genera  across  a  narrow  strait  or  arm  of 
the  sea.  Lombok,  Baly,  and  Sumbawa  were  probably  not  then 
in  existence,  or  nothing  more  than  small  volcanic  cones  rising 
out  of  the  sea,  thus  leaving  a  distance  of  300  miles  between 
Flores  and  Java.  Subsequently  they  grew  into  islands,  which 
offered  an  easy  passage  for  a  number  of  Indo-Malay  genera 
into  such  scantily  stocked  territories  as  Flores  and  Timor.    The 
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north  coast  of  Australia  then  sank,  cutting  off  the  supply  from 
that  country ;  and  this  left  the  Timorese  group  in  the  position  it 
now  occupies. 

Tlie  reptiles  and  fishes  of  this  group  are  too  little  known  to 
enable  us  to  make  any  useful  comparison. 

Insects. — The  insects,  though  not  numerous,  present  many  fine 
species,  some  quite  unlike  any  others  in  the  Archipelago.  Such 
are — Papilio  liris,  Pieris  Iccta,  Cirrochroa  lamarcJcii  and  C,  lesche- 
naultii  among  butterflies.  The  Coleoptera  are  comparatively  little 
known,  but  in  the  insects  generally  the  Indo-Malay  element  pre- 
dominates. This  may  have  arisen  from  the  peculiar  vegetation 
and  arid  climate  not  being  suitable  to  the  Papuan  insects.  Why 
Australian  forms  did  not  establish  themselves  we  cannot  conjec- 
ture ;  but  the  field  appears  to  have  been  open  to  immigrants  from 
Java,  the  climate  and  vegetation  of  which  island  at  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity approximates  to  that  of  the  Timorese  group.  The  insects 
are,  however,  so  peculiarly  modified  as  to  imply  a  very  great  anti- 
quity, and  this  is  also  indicated  by  a  group  of  Sylviine  birds  here 
classed  under  Oreicola,  but  some  of  which  probably  form  distinct 
genera.  There  may,  perhaps,  have  been  an  earlier  and  a  later 
approximation  to  Java,  which,  with  the  other  changes  indicated, 
would  account  for  most  of  the  facts  presented  by  the  fauna  of 
these  islands.  One  deduction  is,  at  all  events,  clear :  the  ex- 
treme paucity  of  indigenous  mammals  along  with  the  absence  of 
so  many  groups  of  birds,  renders  it  certain  that  the  Timorese 
islands  did  not  derive  their  animal  life  by  means  of  an  actual 
union  with  any  of  the  laige  islands  either  of  the  Australian  or 
the  Oriental  regions. 

Celebes  Grmip, — ^We  now  come  to  the  Island  of  Celebes,  in 
many  respects  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  in  the  whole 
region,  or  perhaps  on  the  globe,  since  no  other  island  seems  to 
present  so  many  curious  problems  for  solution.  We  shall  there- 
fore give  a  somewhat  full  account  of  its  peculiar  fauna,  and 
endeavour  to  elucidate  some  of  the  causes  to  which  its  zoological 
isolation  may  be  attributed. 

Mammalia. — The  following  is  the  list  of  the  mammalia  of 
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Celebes  as  far  as  at  present  known,  though  many  small  species 
may  yet  be  discovered. 

1.  Gynopitheciis  nigresoens.  7.  Barbirasa  alfurus. 

2.  Taisius  spectrom.  8.  Sciuriis  (5  i)eculiar  sp.) 

3.  Yiverra  tangalunga.  9.  Mus  (2  peculiar  sp.) 

4.  Ceryns  hippelaphus.  10.  Ouscus  (2  peculiar  sp.) 
6.  Anoa  depressicomis  Also  7  species  of  bats,  of 
6.  Su8  celebensis.  which  5  are  peculiar. 

The  first — ^a  large  black  ape — ^is  itself  an  anomaly,  since  it  is  not 
closely  allied  to  any  other  form  of  quadrumana.  Its  flat  projecting 
muzzle,  large  superciliary  crests  and  maxillary  ridges,  with  the  form 
and  appearance  of  its  teeth,  separate  it  altogether  from  the  genus 
Macacns,  as  represented  in  the  Indo-Malay  islands,  and  ally  it 
closely  to  the  baboons  of  Africa.^  We  have  already  seen  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  has  been  carried  to  Batchian,  and  there  is  some 
doubt  about  the  allied  species  or  variety  (0.  niger)  of  the  Philip- 
pines being  really  indigenous  there ;  in  which  case  this  interesting 
form  will  remain  absolutely  confined  to  Celebes.  (2.)  The  tarsier 
is  a  truly  Malayan  species,  but  it  is  said  to  occur  in  a  small  island 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Celebes.  It  might  possibly  have  been 
introduced  there.  (3)  and  (4) — a  civet  and  a  deer — are,  almost  cer- 
tainly, as  in  the  Moluccas,  introduced  species.  (5.)  Anoa  depressicar- 
nis.  This  is  one  of  the  peculiar  Celebesian  types;  a  small  straight- 
homed  wild-bull,  anatomically  allied  to  the  bufilaloes,  and  some- 
what resembling  the  bovine  antelopes  of  Africa,  but  having  no 
near  allies  in  the  Oriental  region.  (6.)  Stis  Celebensis ;  a  peculiar 
species  of  wild-pig.  (7.)  Bcibirusa  alfurus  ;  another  remarkable 
type,  having  no  near  allies.  It  differs  in  its  dentition  from  the 
typical  Suidae,  and  seems  to  approach  the  African  PhacochceridaB. 
The  manner  in  which  the  canines  of  the  upper  tusks  are  reversed^ 
and  grow  directly  upwards  in  a  spiral  curve  over  the  eyes,  is 
unique  among  mammalia.  (8.)  Five  squirrels  inhabit  Celebes,  and 
all  are  peculiar  species.  (9.)  These  are  forest  rats  of  the  sub-genus 
Oymnomys,  allied  to  Australian  species.    10.  Cttscus.    This  tjrpical 

^  The  general  form  of  the  skull  agrees  best  with  that  of  Gynocephalug 
mormon^  the  largest  and  most  typical  of  the  African  baboons ;  while  th« 
position  of  the  nostrils  brings  it  nearer  the  macaques. 
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AustraJiau  form  is  represented  in  Celebes  by  two  peculiar 
species. 

Leaving  out  the  Indo-Malay  species,  which  may  probably  have 
been  introduced  by  man,  and  are  at  all  events  comparatively 
recent  immigrants,  and  the  wild  pig,  a  genus  which  ranges  over 
the  whole  archipelago  and  which  has  therefore  little  significance, 
we  find  two  genera  which  have  come  from  the  Australian  side, 
— Cvscus  and  MvjS  ;  and  four  from  the  Oriental  side, — Oynopi- 
thecuSy  Anoa,  BaMrusa,  and  Sciuims,  But  Sciurus  alone  corre- 
sponds to  CvMti8,2J&  a  genus  still  inhabiting  the  adjacent  islands; 
the  other  three  being  not  only  peculiar  to  Celebes,  but  incapable 
of  being  affiliated  to  any  specially  Oriental  group.  We  seem,  then, 
to  have  indications  of  two  distinct  periods ;  one  very  ancient, 
when  the  ancestors  of  the  three  peculiar  genera  roamed  over  some 
unknown  continent  of  which  Celebes  formed,  perhaps,  an  outlying 
portion ; — another  more  recent,  when  from  one  side  there  entered 
Sciurus,  and  from  the  other  Cuscus.  But  we  must  remember 
that  the  Moluccas  to  the  east,  possess  scarcely  any  indigenous 
mammals  except  Cuscus ;  whereas  Borneo  and  Java  on  the  west, 
have  nearly  60  distinct  genera.  It  is  evident  then,  that  the 
facilities  for  immigration  must  have  been  much  less  with  the 
Oriental  than  with  the  Australian  region,  and  we  may  be  pretty 
certain  that  at  this  later  period  there  was  no  land  connection 
with  the  Indo-Malay  islands,  or  some  other  animals  than  squirrels 
would  certainly  have  entered.  Let  us  now  see  what  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  birds. 

Birds. — The  total  number  of  birds  known  to  inhabit  Celebes 
is  205,  belonging  to  about  150  genera.  We  may  leave  out  of 
consideration  the  wading  and  aquatic  birds,  most  of  which  are 
wide-ranging  species.  There  remain  123  genera  and  152  species 
of  land-birds,  of  which  9  genera  and  66  species  are  absolutely 
confined  to  the  island,  while  20  more  are  found  also  in  the  Sula 
or  Sanguir  Islands,  so  that  we  may  take  86  to  be  the  number  of 
peculiar  Celel>es  species.  Lord  Walden,  from  whose  excellent 
paper  on  the  birds  of  Celebes  {Trans,  Zool.  Soc,  vol.  viii.  p.  23) 
most  of  these  figures  are  obtained,  estimates,  that  of  the  species 
which  are  not  peculiar  to  Celebes,  55  are  of  Oriental  and  22  of 
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Australian  origin,  the  remainder  being  common  to  both  regions. 
This  shows  a  preponderant  recent  immigration  from  the  West 
and  North,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  look  at  the 
long  coast  line  of  Java,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippine  islands,  with 
an  abundant  and  varied  bird  population,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  small  scattered  islands  of  the  Moluccas,  with  a  compara- 
tively scanty  bird-fauna,  on  the  other. 

But,  adopting  the  method  here  usually  followed,  let  us  look 
at  the  relations  of  the  genera  found  in  Celebes,  omitting  for 
the  present  those  which  are  peculiar  to  it.  I  divide  these  genera 
into  two  series : — ^those  which  are  found  in  Borneo  or  Java  but 
not  in  the  Moluccas,  and  those  which  inhabit  the  Moluccas  and 
not  Borneo  or  Java;  these  being  the  respective  sources  from 
which,  j7rt7/i^/aeie,  the  species  of  these  genera  must  have  been 
derived.  Genera  which  range  widely  into  both  these  districts 
are  rejected,  as  teaching  us  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  Cele- 
besian  fauna.  In  a  few  cases,  sub-genera  which  show  a  decided 
eastern  or  western  origin,  are  given. 

Gekera  derived  from  Borneo  and  Java. 

1.  Geocichla.  9.  Nectarophila.  17.  Hydrocissa. 

2.  Pratincola  (sp.)  10.  Anthreptes  (sp.)  18.  Cronorrhinus. 

3.  Trichastoma.  11.  Mania  ^sp.)  19.  Lyncomis. 

4.  Oriolus  (sp.)  12.  Acridotneres.  20.  Treron  (sp.) 

5.  Cyomis  13.  YuD|;ppicuB.  21.  Gallus  (sp.) 

6.  Hypothymifl.  14.  Mulleripicus.  22.  Spilomis. 

7.  Hylocharis.  15.  Rhampnoooccyx.  23.  Butastur. 

8.  JBthopyga.  16.  Hierococcyx.  24.  Pernis. 

Genera  derived  from  the  Moluccas  or  Timor. 

1.  GrancaluA  (sp.)       6.  TanygnaUms.  11.  Myristicivora  (s.  g.)  . 

2.  Ghalcostetha.  7.  Trichoglossus.  12.  Ducula  (s.  g.) 
a  Myzomela.              8.  Scythrops  (sp.)           13.  Zonoenas  (s.  g.) 

4.  Mania  (sp.)  9.  Turaccena.  14.  Lamprot«ron  (s.  g.)] 

5.  Cacataa  (sp.)         10.  Reinwardtcenas  (sp.)  15.  Megapodias. 

These  tables  show  a  decided  preponderance  of  Oriental 
over  Australian  forms.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  imme- 
diately adjacent  lands  from  whence  the  supply  was  derived,  is 
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very  much  richer  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  The  24 
genera  derived  from  Borneo  and  Java  are  only  about  one  fourth 
of  the  characteristic  genera  of  those  islands;  while  the  15 
Moluccan  smd  Timorese  genera  are  fully  one  third  of  their 
characteristic  types.  The  proportion  derived  from  the  Australian, 
is  greater  than  that  derived  from  the  Oriental  side. 

We  shall  exhibit  this  perhaps  more  clearly,  by  giving  a  list  of 
the  important  groups  of  each  set  of  islands  which  are  absent 
from  Celebes. 

Important  Families  of  Java  and  Borneo  Important  Familiea  of  the  KoIqcom 

absent  from  Celebes.  absent  from  Celebes. 

1.  Euiylsemidffi.  6.  Laniid89. 

2.  Timaliidae.  6.  MegalaBmid».  1.  Meliphagidaa. 

3.  Phylloraithidffi.  7.  Trogonidie. 

4.  Pycnonotidfld  8.  PhasianidflP. 

Additional  Important  genera  of  Java  or  Important  genera  of  the  If  olacoas 

Borneo  absent  ftom  Celebes.  absent  from  Celebes. 

1.  Orthotomus.  1.  Mimeta. 

2.  Co^ychus.  2.  Monarcha. 

3.  Emcums.  3.  Rhipidura. 

4.  Tchitrea.  4.  Paciiycephala. 

5.  Pericroootus.  5.  Lvcooorax. 

6.  Irena.  6.  Alcyone. 

7.  Platylophos.  7.  Tanysiptera. 

8.  Dendrocitta.  8.  Geof&oyns. 

9.  Enlabes.  9.  Eclectus. 

10.  Hemicercus.  10.  Platyoercus. 

11.  Chiysocolaptes.  11.  Eos. 

12.  Ti^  12.  Lorios. 

13.  Microptemus. 
14  BatrachoBtomua. 

15.  PalffiomiB. 

16.  BoUulus. 

If  we  reckon  the  absent  families  to  be  each  represented  bj 
only  two  important  genera,  we  shall  find  the  deficiency  on  the 
Oriental  side  much  the  greatest ;  yet  those  on  the  side  of  the 
Moluccas  are  sufficiently  remarkable.  The  Meliphagidse  are  not 
indeed  absolutely  wanting,  since  a  Myzomda  has  now  been 
found  in  Celebes ;  but  all  its  larger  and  more  powerful  forms 
which  range  over  almost  the  entire  region,  are  absent  This 
may  be  balanced  by  the  absence  of  the  excessively  abundant 
Timaliidas  of  the  Indo-Malay  islands,  which  are  represented  by 
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only  a  single  species ;  and  by  the  powerful  Phasianidse,  repre- 
sented only  by  the  common  Malay  jungle  fowl,  perhaps  intro- 
duced. The  entire  absence  of  Pycnonotidae  is  a  very  anomalous 
fact,  since  one  of  the  largest  genera,  Griniger,  is  well  represented 
in  several  islands  of  the  Moluccas,  and  one  has  even  been  found 
in  the  Togian  islands  in  the  great  northern  inlet  of  Celebes ; 
but  yet  it  passes  over  Celebes  itself.  Ceyx,  a  genus  of  small 
kingfishers,  is  a  parallel  case,  since  it  is  found  everywhere  from 
India  to  New  Guinea,  leaving  out  only  Celebes ;  but  this  comes 
among  those  curiosities  of  the  Celebesian  fauna  which  we  shall 
notice  further  on.  In  the  list  of  genera  derived  from  Borneo  or 
Java,  no  less  than  6  are  represented  by  identical  species  (indi- 
cated by  sp.  after  the  name) ;  while  in  the  Moluccan  list  5 
are  thus  identical.  These  must  be  taken  to  indicate,  either  that 
the  genus  is  a  recent  introduction,  or  that  stragglers  still  occa- 
sionally enter,  crossing  the  breed,  and  thus  preventing  specific 
modification.  In  either  case  they  depend  on  the  existing  state 
of  things,  and  throw  no  light  on  the  diflferent  distribution  of 
land  and  sea  which  aided  or  checked  migration  in  former  times ; 
and  they  therefore  to  some  extent  diminish  the  weight  of  the 
Indo-Malay  affinity,  as  measured  by  the  relations  of  the  pecidiar 
species  of  Celebes. 

From  our  examination  of  the  evidence  thus  far, — ^that  is,  taking 
account  firstly,  of  the  species,  and,  secondly,  of  the  genera,  which 
are  common  to  Celebes  and  the  groups  of  islands  between  which 
it  is  situated,  we  must  admit  that  the  connexion  seems  rather 
with  the  Oriental  than  with  the  Australian  region;  but  when  we 
take  into  account  the  proportion  of  the  genera  and  species  pre- 
sent, to  those  which  are  absent,  and  giving  some  weight  to  the 
greater  extent  of  coast  line  on  the  Indo-Malay  side,  we  seem 
justified  in  stating  that  the  Austro-Malay  element  is  rather  the 
most  fully  represented.  This  result  applies  both  to  birds  and 
mammals ;  and  it  leads  us  to  the  belief,  that  during  the  epoch  of 
existing  species  and  genera,  Celebes  has  never  been  imited  with 
any  extensive  tract  of  land  either  on  the  Indo-Malay  or  Austro- 
Malay  side,  but  has  received  immigrants  from  both  during  a  very 
long  period,  the  facilities  for  immigration  having  been  rather  the 
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greatest  on  the  Austro-Malay  or  Australian  side.  We  have  now 
to  consider  what  further  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  eubject  by 
the  consideration  of  the  peculiar  genera  of  Celebes,  and  of  those 
curiosities  or  anomalies  of  distribution  to  which  we  have 
referred. 

Nine  genera  of  birds  are  altogether  peculiar  to  Celebes ;  three 
more  are  found  only  in  one  other  island,  and  seem  to  be  typi- 
cally Celebesian ;  while  one  is  found  in  the  Sula  islands  (which 
belongs  to  the  Celebes  group)  and  probably  exists  in  Celebes 
also.     The  following  is  a  list  of  these  13  genera : 

1.  Artamidu.,.  (Camjsephagidse)  8.  Mcmaehalcyon  (AlcedinidsB) 

2.  ^treptocUta ,,  (Corvidie)  9.  Cittura      ...            „ 

3.  CharUomis.,            „  10.  Ceycopsis  ...            „ 

4.  Gazzola,  (s,  g.)         „  11,  Meropagon ,.    (Meropidee) 

5.  Basilornis  ..  (Sturnidffi)  12.  PrionituriLS.     (Psittacidse) 

6.  Enodes      ...            „  13.  Meg<uephalon  (MegapodiicUe) 

7.  Scissirostrum  „ 

Of  the  above,  Artamides,  Monachalcyon,  Cittura,  and  Megace-- 
phalon,  are  modifications  of  types  characteristic  of  the  Australian 
regioiL  All  are  peculiar  to  Celebes  except  Cittura,  found  also  in 
the  Sanguii'  islands  to  the  northward,  but  which  seems  to  belong 
to  the  Moluccan  group.  StreptocUta,  Charitomis,  and  Gazzola, 
are  peculiar  types  of  Corvidae;  the  two  former  allied  to  the 
magpies,  the  latter  to  the  jackdaws.  Charitomis  is  known  only 
from  the  Sula  islands  east  of  Celebes,  and  is  closely  related  to 
Streptocitta.  There  is  nothing  comparable  to  these  three  groups 
in  any  of  the  Malay  islands,  and  they  seem  to  have  relations 
rather  with  the  Corvidse  of  the  old-world  northern  continent 
Basilornis,  Enodes,  and  Scissirostrum,  are  remarkable  forms  of 
Sturnidae.  Ba^lomishdA  a  beautiful  compressed  crest,  which  in 
the  allied  species  found  in  Ceram  is  elongated  behind.  JEnodes 
has  remarkable  red  superciliary  streaks,  but  seems  allied  to 
Calomis,  Scissirostrum  seems  also  allied  to  Calomis  in  general 
stmcture,  but  has  a  very  peculiarly  formed  bill  and  nostrils.  We 
can  hardly  say  whether  these  three  forms  ^how  more  affinity  to 
Oriental  or  to  Australian  types,  but  they  add  to  the  weight  of 
evidence  as  to  the  great  antiquity  and  isolation  of  the  Celebesian 
fauna,    Scissirostrum  has  been  classed  with  Euryceros,  a  Mada- 
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gascar  bird,  and  with  Buphaga,  an  African  genus ;  but  the  pecu- 
liar beak  and  nostrils  approximate  more  to  Cradicm  and  its 
allies,  of  the  Australian  region,  which  should  probably  form  a 
distinct  family.  Ceycopsis  is  undoubtedly  intermediate  between 
the  Malayan  Ceyx  and  the  African  Ispidina,  and  is  therefore  es- 
pecially interesting.  Meropogon  is  a  remarkable  form  of  bee- 
eater,  allied  to  the  Indo-Malayan  Nydiornis,  Prionihtrus  (the 
raquet-tailed  parrots)  of  which  two  species  inhabit  Celebes,  and 
one  the  Philippines,  appears  to  be  allied  to  the  Austro-Malayan 
Geoffroyics. 

We  must  finally  notice  a  few  genera  found  in  Celebes,  whose 
nearest  allies  are  not  in  the  surrounding  islands,  and  which  thus 
afford  illustrations  of  discontinuous  distribution.  Tlie  most  re- 
markable, perhaps,  is  Coraoias,  of  which  a  fine  species  inhabits 
Celebes ;  while  the  genus  is  quite  unknown  in  the  Indo-Malay 
sub-region,  and  does  not  appear  again  till  we  reach  Burmah  and 
India ;  and  the  species  has  no  closer  affinity  for  Indian  than  for 
African  forms.  Myialesies,  a  small  yellow  flycatcher,  is  another 
exmple;  its  nearest  ally  (Jf.  cinereocapilla)  being  a  common  Indian 
bird,  but  unknown  in  the  Malay  islands.  The  Celebesian  bird 
described  by  me  as  Prionochilus  a^ireoIimhcUuSj  is  probably  a 
third  case  of  discontinuous  distribution,  if  (as  a  more  careful 
examination  seems  to  show)  it  is  not  a  Prionochilus,  but  con- 
generic with  PacJiyglossa,  a  bird  only  found  in  the  Himalayas. 
The  fine  pigeon,  Carpophaga  forsteni,  belongs  to  a  group  found  in 
the  Philippines,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand ;  but  the  Celebes 
species  is  very  distinct  from  all  the  others,  and  seems,  if  any- 
thing, more  allied  to  that  of  New  Zealand, 

The  Sula  islands  (Sula-mangola,  Sula-taliabo,  and  Sula-besi) 
lie  midway  between  Celebes  and  the  Moluccas,  being  80  miles 
from  the  nearest  part  of  Celebes,  with  several  inter\'ening 
islands,  and  40  miles  from  Bourn,  all  open  sea.  Their  birds 
show,  as  might  be  expected,  a  blending  of  the  two  faunas,  but 
with  a  decided  preponderance  of  that  of  Celebes.  Out  of  43 
land  birds  which  have  been  collected  in  these  islands,  we  may 
deduct  6  as  of  wide  range  and  no  significance.  Of  the  37  re- 
maining, 21  are  Celebesian  species,  and  4  are  new  species  but 
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allied  to  those  of  Celebes ;  while  there  are  10  Moluccan  species 
and  2  new  species  allied  to  those  of  the  Moluccas.  It  is  curious 
that  no  less  than  3  Moluccan  genera,  quite  unknown  in  Celebes 
itself,  occur  here, — Monarcha,  PdchycepTiala,  and  Criniger;  but  all 
these,  as  well  as  several  other  of  the  Moluccan  birds,  are  rather 
weak  flyers,  and  such  as  are  likely  to  have  been  carried  across 
by  strong  winds.  Of  the  genera,  23  are  from  Celebes,  10  from 
the  Moluccas.  These  facts  show,  that  the  Sula  islands  form  part 
of  the  Celebes  group,  although  they  have  received  an  infusion  of 
Moluccan  forms,  which  will  perhaps  in  time  spread  to  the  main 
island,  and  diminish  the  remarkable  individuality  that  now  cha- 
racterises its  fauna. 

Insects. — Of  the  reptiles  and  fishes  of  Celebes  we  have  not 
sufficient  information  to  draw  any  satisfactory  conclusions.  I 
therefore  pass  to  the  insects  of  which  something  more  is 
known. 

The  Butterflies  of  Celebes  are  not  very  numerous,  less  than 
200  species  in  all  having  been  collected ;  but  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  them,  probably  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  are  peculiar. 
There  is  only  one  peculiar  genus,  Anuchania,  allied  to  Zeihera  (a 
group  confined  to  the  Philippine  Islands),  with  which  it  should 
perhaps  be  united.  Most  of  the  genera  are  of  wide  distribution 
in  the  archipelago,  or  are  especially  Malayan,  only  two  truly 
Australian  genera,  Elodina  and  Acropthalmia,  reaching  Celebes. 
On  the  other  hand,  7  peculiar  Oriental  genera  are  found  in  Celebes, 
but  not  further  east,  viz.,  Clerame,  Adolias,  Eicripus,  Apatura, 
Limenitis,  lolaus,  and  Leptocircus,  There  are  also  several  indi- 
cations of  a  direct  affinity  with  the  continent  rather  than  witli 
Malaya,  as  in  the  cases  already  enumerated  among  birds.  A 
fine  butterfly,  yet  unnamed,  almost  exactly  resembles  DxckorTa- 
gia  ncsimachuSy  a  Himalayan  species.  Euripus  rohustus  is  closely 
allied  to  E,  halitherses  of  N.  India ;  there  are  no  less  than  5  species 
of  LinunitiSy  all  quite  unlike  those  found  in  other  paits  of  the 
archipelago.  The  butterflies  of  Celebes  are  remarkably  distin- 
guished from  all  others  in  the  East,  by  peculiarities  of  form,  size, 
and  colour,  which  run  through  groups  of  species  belonging  to 
different  genera.      Many  Papilionidoe  and  Pieridfe,  and  some 
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Nymphalidse,  have  the  anterior  wings  elongated,  with  the  apex 
often  acute,  and,  what  is  especially  remarkable,  an  abrupt  bend 
or  shoulder  near  the  base  of  the  wing.  (See  Malay  Archipelago, 
3rd  Ed.  p.  281,  woodcut.)  No  less  than  13  species  of  Papilio,  10 
Pieridae,  and  4  or  5  Nymphalidae,  are  thus  distinguished  from 
their  nearest  allies  in  the  surrounding  islands  or  in  India.  In 
size  again,  a  large  number  of  Celebesian  butterflies  stand  pre- 
eminent over  their  allies.  The  fine  Papilios — adamantitis,  hlumei, 
and  ffigon—  are  perfect  giants  by  the  side  of  the  closely-allied 
forms  of  Java ;  while  P.  androcles  is  the  largest  and  longest-tailed, 
of  all  the  tnie  swallow-tailed  group  of  the  Old  World.  Among 
Nymphalidae,  the  species  of  ShiTiopalpa  and  Euriptis,  peculiar  to 
Celebes,  are  immensely  larger  than  their  nearest  allies ;  and 
several  of  the  Pieridae  are  also  decidedly  larger,  though  in  a  less 
marked  degree.  In  colour,  many  of  the  Celebesian  butterflies  differ 
from  the  nearest  allied  species ;  so  that  they  acquire  a  singu- 
larity of  aspect  which  marks  them  off  from  the  rest  of  the  group. 
The  most  curious  case  is  that  of  three  butterflies,  belonging 
to  three  distinct  genera  (Cethosia  myrina,  Messaras  mceonides, 
and  Atella  cdebensda)  all  having  a  delicate  violet  or  lilac  gloss  in 
lines  or  patches,  which  is  wholly  wanting  in  every  allied  species 
of  the  surrounding  islands.  These  numerous  peculiarities  of 
Celebesian  butterflies  are  very  extraordinary ;  and  imply  isolation 
from  surrounding  lands,  almost  as  much  as  do  the  strange  forms 
of  mammals  and  birds,  which  more  prominently  characterise  this 
interesting  island 

Of  the  Coleoptera  we  know  much  less,  but  a  few  interesting 
facts  may  be  noted.  There  are  a  number  of  fine  species  of 
Cicindela,  some  of  peculiar  forms ;  and  one  Odontochila,  a  South 
American  genus;  while  Collyris  reaches  Celebes  from  the 
Oriental  region.  In  Carabidae  it  has  one  peculiar  genus,  Dicra- 
sjyeda ;  and  a  specieJ3  of  the  fine  Australian  genus  Catadromus. 
In  Lucanidie  it  has  the  Oriental  genus,  Odontdabris,  In  Ceton- 
iidae  it  has  a  peculiar  genus,  S^erTiop/ti^,  and  several  fine  Cetonice; 
but  the  characteristic  Malayan  genus,  Lomaptera,  found  in  every 
other  island  of  the  archipelago  from  Sumatra  to  New  Guinea, 
is  absent — an  analogous  foxjt  to  the  case  of  Cey  r  among  bird.s. 
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In  Buprestidse,  the  principal  Austro-Malay  genus,  Sambtis,  is 
found  here ;  while  Sponsor,  a  genus  8  species  of  which  inhabit 
Mauritius,  has  one  species  here  and  one  in  New  Guinea.  In 
Longicorns  there  are  four  peculiar  genera,  Comusia,  Pytholiay 
Bityle,  and  Onibrosaga ;  but  the  most  important  features  are  the 
occurrence  of  the  otherwise  purely  Indo-Malayan  genera  Age- 
lasta,  Nyctimene,  and  Asiathes;  and  of  the  purely  Austro- 
Malayan  ArrJienottos,  Trysimia,  Xenolea,  Amilymora,  Diallus, 
and  ASgoddnvs.  The  remaining  genera  range  over  both  portions 
of  the  archipelago.  In  the  extensive  family  of  Curculionidse 
we  can  only  notice  the  elegant  genus,  Celebia,  allied  to  JEvpho- 
Ins,  which,  owing  to  its  abundance  and  beauty,  is  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  entomology  of  the  island. 

Origin  of  the  fauna  of  Celebes. — ^We  have  now  to  consider, 
briefly,  what  past  changes  of  physical  geography  are  indicated* 
by  the  curious  assemblage  of  facts  here  adduced.  We  have 
evidently,  in  Celebes,  a  remnant  of  an  exceedingly  ancient  land, 
which  has  undergone  many  and  varied  revolutions;  and  the 
stock  of  ancient  forms  which  it  contains  must  be  taken  account 
of,  when  we  speculate  on  the  causes  that  have  so  curiously 
limited  more  recent  immigrations.  Going  back  to  the  arrival 
of  those  genera  which  are  represented  in  Celebes  by  peculiar 
species,  and  taking  first  the  Austro-Malay  genera,  we  find 
among  them  such  groups  as  Zoncenas  (s.g.),  Phlogomas,  Lexiw- 
treron  (s.g ),  and  Turaccena,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Moluccas 
at  all ;  and  Myzomela,  found  in  Timor  and  Banda,  but  not  in 
Ceram  or  Bouni,  which  are  nearest  to  Celebes.  This,  combined 
with  the  curious  absence  of  so  many  of  the  commonest  Moluccan 
genera,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Austro-Malay  immigra- 
tion took  place  by  way  of  Timor  and  the  southern  part  of  New 
Guinea.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  to  account  for  the  Indo- 
Malayan  forms  in  New  Guinea,  we  suggested  an  extension  of 
that  country  in  a  westerly  direction  just  north  of  Timor.  Now 
this  is  exactly  what  we  require,  to  account  for  the  stocking 
of  Celebes  with  the  Australian  forms  it  possesses.  At  this  time 
Borneo  did  not  approach  so  near,  and  it  was  at  a  somewhat  later 
period  that  the  last  great  Indo-Malay  migration  set  in;  but 
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finding  the  country  already  fairly  stocked,  comparatively  few 
groups  were  able  to  establish  themselves. 

Going  beick  a  little  farther,  we  come  to  the  entrance  of  those 
few  birds  and  insects  which  belohg  to  India  or  Indo-China ;  and 
this  probably  occurred  at  the  same  time  as  that  continental 
extension  southward,  which  we  found  was  required  to  account  for 
a  similar  phenomenon  in  Java.  Celebes,  being  more  remote, 
received  only  a  few  stragglers.  We  have  now  to  go  much 
farther  back,  to  the  time  when  the  ancestors  of  the  peculiar 
Celebesian  genera  entered  the  country,  and  here  our  conjectures 
must  necessarily  be  less  defined. 

On  the  Australian  side  we  have  to  account  for  MegacephaUm, 
and  tlie  other  genera  of  purely  Papuan  type.  It  may  perhaps 
be  sufficient  to  say,  that  we  do  not  yet  know  that  these  genera, 
or  some  very  close  allies,  do  not  still  exist  in  New  Guinea ;  in 
which  case  they  may  well  have  entered  at  the  same  time  with 
the  species,  already  referred  to.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
really  as  isolated  as  they  appear  to  be,  they  represent  an  earlier 
communication,  either  by  an  approximation  of  the  two  islands 
over  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  Moluccas ;  or,  what  is  per- 
haps moi-e  probable,  through  a  former  extension  of  the  Moluccas, 
which  have  since  undergone  so  much  subsidence,  as  to  lead  to 
the  extinction  of  a  large  proportion  of  their  ancient  fauna. 
The  wide-spread  volcanic  action,  and  especially  the  prevalence  of 
raised  coral-reefs  in  almost  all  the  islands,  render  this  last 
supposition  very  probable. 

On  the  Oriental  side  the  difficulty  is  greater ;  for  here  we  find, 
what  seem  to  be  clear  indications  of  a  connection  with  Africa,  as 
well  as  with  Continental  Asia,  at  some  immensely  remote  epoch. 
CynopithccuSy  Babirusa,  and  Anoa;  CeycopsiSf  Streptocitta,  and  Gaz* 
zola  (s.  g.),  and  perhaps  Scissirostrum,  may  be  well  explained  as 
descendants  of  ancestral  types  in  their  respective  groups,  which 
also  gave  rise  to  the  special  forms  of  Africa  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
Asia  on  the  other.  For  this  immigration  we  must  suppose,  that  at 
a  period  before  the  formation  of  the  present  Indo-Malay  Islands, 
a  great  tract  of  land  extended  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  till 
it  met  the  old  Asiatic  continent.     This  may  have  been  before 
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the  Himalayas  had  risen  to  any  great  height,  and  when  a  large 
part  of  what  are  now  the  cold  plateaus  of  Central  Asia  may 
have  teemed  with  life,  some  forms  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Africa,  some  in  Malaya,  and  a  few  in  Celebes.  Here  may 
have  lived  the  common  ancestor  of  Stts,  Babirusa,  and  Phaco- 
chcerus ;  as  well  as  of  Cynopithecus,  Ci/nocephaltis,  and  Macacus  ; 
of  Anoa  and  BvJbalus;  of  Scissirostrum  and  Euryceros;  of  Ceyx, 
Ceycopsis,  and  Ispidina,  Such  an  origin  accounts,  too,  for  the 
presence  of  the  North-Indian  forms  in  Celebes ;  and  it  oflfers  less 
difficulties  than  a  direct  connection  with  continental  Africa, which 
once  appeared  to  be  the  only  solution  of  the  problem.  If  this 
south-eastward  extension  of  Asia  occurred  at  the  same  time  as 
the  north-eastward  extension  of  South  Africa  and  Madagascar, 
the  two  early  continents  may  have  approached  each  other  suffi- 
ciently to  have  allowed  of  some  interchange  of  forms :  Tarsivs 
may  be  the  descendant  of  some  Lemurine  animal  that  then 
entered  the  Malayan  area,  while  the  progenitors  of  Cryptoprocta 
may  then  have  passed  from  Asia  to  Madagascar. 

It  is  true  that  we  here  reach  the  extremest  limits  of  specula- 
tion ;  but  when  we  have  before  us  such  singular  phenomena  as 
are  presented  by  the  fauna  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  we  can  hardly 
help  endeavouring  to  picture  to  our  imaginations  by  what  past 
changes  of  land  and  sea  (in  themselves  not  improbable)  the  actual 
condition  of  things  may  have  been  brought  about. 

//.  Avstralia  and  Tasmunia,  or  the  Avstralian  Sub-region, 
A  general  sketch  of  Australian  zoology  having  been  given  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  chapter,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  occupy  much 
time  on  this  sub-region,  which  is  as  remarkably  homogeneous  as 
the  one  we  have  just  left  is  heterogeneousi  Although  much  of 
the  northern  part  of  Australia  is  within  the  tropics,  while  Vic- 
toria and  Tasmania  are  situated  from  36''  to  43''  south  latitude, 
there  is  no  striking  change  in  the  character  of  the  fauna 
throughout  the  continent ;  a  number  of  impoi?tant  genera  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  country,  and  giving  a  very  uniform  character 
to  its  zoology.  The  eastern  parts,  including  the  colonies  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland,  are  undoubtedly  the  richest,  several 
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peculiar  types  being  found  only  here.  The  southern  portion  is 
somewhat  poorer,  and  has  very  few  peculiar  forms ;  and  Tasmania 
being  isolated  is  poorer  still,  yet  its  zoology  has  much  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Victoria,  from  which  country  it  has  evidently 
not  been  very  long  separated.  The  north,  as  far  as  yet  known,  is 
characterised  by  hardly  any  peculiar  forms,  but  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  number  of  Papuan  types,  which  have  evidently  been  derived 
from  New  Guinea. 

Manwialia, — ^The  Australian  sub-region  contains  about  160 
species  of  Mammalia,  of  which  3  are  Monotremata,  102  Marsu- 
pials, 23  Chiroptera,  1  Carnivora  (the  native  dog,  probably  not 
indigenous),  and  31  Muridae.  The  north  is  characterised  by  a 
species  of  the  Austro-Malayan  genus  Cmcus.  Phascolarctos  (the 
koala,  or  native  bear)  is  found  only  in  the  eastern  districts; 
Phascolomys  (tlie  wombat)  in  the  south-east  and  Tasmania; 
Pdaurista  (a  peculiar  form  of  flying  opossum)  in  the  east.  Thtj- 
lacinus  (the  zebra-wolf),  and  Sarcophilics  (the  *'  native  devil "), 
two  carnivorous  marsupials,  are  confined  to  Tasmania.  West 
Australia,  the  most  isolated  and  peculiar  region  botanically, 
alone  possesses  the  curious  little  honey-eating  Tarsipes,  and  the 
Peragalea,  or  native  rabbit.  The  remarkable  Myrmecohitis,  a 
small  ant-eating  marsupial,  is  found  in  the  west  and  south ; 
and  Onychogalea,  a  genus  of  kangaroos,  in  West  and  Central 
Australia.  All  the  other  genera  have  a  wider  distribution,  as 
will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  list  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

Plate  XI.  A  Scene  in  T<ismania,mth  Cliaractcristic  Mammalia. 
— As  some  of  the  most  remarkable  Mammalia  of  the  Australian 
region  are  now  found  only  in  Tasmania,  we  have  chosen  this 
island  for  the  scene  of  our  first  illustration  of  the  fauna  of  the 
Austi-alian  sub-region.  The  pair  of  large  striped  animals  are 
zebra- wolves  {Thylacinus  cynocephalus),  the  largest  and  most  de- 
structive of  the  carnivorous  marsupials.  These  creatures  used  to 
be  tolerably  plentiful  in  Tasmania,  where  they  are  alone  found. 
They  are  also  called  "native  tigers,"  or  "  native  hyaenas;"  and  being 
destructive  to  sheep,  they  have  been  destroyed  by  the  farmers 
and  will  doubtless  soon  be  exterminated.     In  the  foreground  on 
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the  left  is  a  bandicoot  {Perameles  gunnii).  These  are  delicate  little 
animals  allied  to  the  kangaroos ;  and  they  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
Australia,  and  Tasmania,  to  which  latter  country  this  species 
is  confined.  On  the  right  is  the  wombat  {Pluucoloiifiys  wombat), 
a  root-eating  marsupial,  with  large  incisor  teeth  like  those  of  our 
rodents.  They  inhabit  south-east  Australia  and  Tasmania.  In 
the  foreground  is  the  porcupine  ant-eater  {Ediidna  setosa),  belong- 
ing to  a  distinct  order  of  mammalia,  Monotremata,  of  which  the 
only  other  member  is  the  dack-billed  Omithorhynchv^  These 
animals  are,  however,  more  nearly  allied  to  the  mai-supials,  than 
to  the  insectivora  or  edentata  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  in 
some  respects  they  resemble.  An  allied  species  (Echidna  hysti'ix) 
inhabits  south-east  Australia. 

Birds. — Australia  (with  Tasmania)  possesses  about  630  species 
of  birds,  of  which  485  are  land-birds.  Not  more  than  about  one- 
twentieth  of  these  are  found  elsewhere,  so  that  it  has  a  larger 
proportion  of  endemic  species  than  any  other  sub-region  on  the 
globe.  These  birds  are  divided  among  the  several  orders  as 
follows : 


Passeres 

...     306 

Accipitres  ...     . 

..       36 

Picariae 

41 

Grallae         ...     . 

..      77 

Psittaci       ... 

...       60 

Anserea      ...     . 

..      65 

Columbaj    ... 

...       24 

Struthiones 

3 

Gallinae 

...       15 

The  Psittaci,  we  see,  are  very  richly  represented,  while  the 
Picariae  are  comparatively  few  ;  and  the  ColumbjB  are  scarce 
as  compared  with  their  abundance  in  the  Austro-Malay  sub- 
region. 

Birds  seem  to  be  very  evenly  distributed  over  all  Australia ; 
comparatively  few  genera  of  importance  being  locally  re- 
stricted. In  the  eastern  districts  alone,  we  find  Origma, 
and  Orthonyx  (Sylviidae) ;  Serimlus  and  PtUorhynckus  (Para- 
diseidfle);  Leucosarcia  (Columbidse) ;  and  Talegalla  (Megapodiidae). 
Nedarinia,  Pitta,  Ptilorhis,  CJdamydodera,  and  Sphecotheres, 
range  from  the  north  down  the  east  coasts.  Naiwdcs  (Psittacidae), 
and  Lipoa  (Megapodiidce),  are  southern  forms,  tlie  first  extending 
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to  Tasmania;  which  island  appears  to  possess  no  peculiar 
genus  of  birds  except  Eudyptes,  one  of  the  penguins.  West 
Australia  has  no  wholly  peculiar  genus  except  Oeopsittacus,  a 
curious  form  of  ground  parroquet;  the  singular  Atnchia,  first 
found  here,  having  been  discovered  in  the  east.  In  North 
Australia,  Emhlema  (Ploceidiii)  is  the  only  peculiar  Australian 
genus,  but  seveml  Austro- Malayan  and  Papuan  genera  enter, — 
as,  Syma  and  Tanysiptera  (Alcedinidie)  ;  Maclicerihynchiis 
(Muscicapidae) ;  Calomis  (Sturnidie)  ;  Majiucodia,  Ptilorhis,  and 
jElarosdm  (Paradiseidie)  ;  Megapodius;  and  Casuarius,  Tlie  pre- 
sence of  a  species  of  bustard  {Eupodotis)  in  Australia,  is  very 
curious,  its  nearest  allies  being  in  the  plains  of  India  and  Africa. 
Among  waders  the  genus  TribonyXy  a  thick-legged  bird  some- 
what resembling  the  Notomis  of  New  Zealand,  though  not  closely 
allied  to  it,  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  district  where  the 
typical  Australian  forms  most  abound  is  undoubtedly  the  eastern 
aide  of  the  island.  The  north  and  south  are  both  somewhat 
poorer,  the  west  much  poorer,  although  it  possesses  a  few  veiy 
peculiar  forms,  especially  among  Mammalia.  Tasmania  is  the 
poorest  of  all,  a  considerable  number  of  genera  being  here  want- 
ing ;  but,  except  the  two  peculiar  carnivorous  marsupials,  it 
possesses  nothing  to  mark  it  off  zoologically  from  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  main  land.  It  is  probable  that  its  insular  climate, 
more  moist  and  less  variable  than  that  of  Australia,  may  not  be 
suitable  to  some  of  the  absent  forms ;  while  others  may  require 
more  space  and  more  varied  conditions)  than  are  offered  by  a 
comparatively  small  island. 

The  remaining  classes  of  animals  have  been  already  discussed 
in  oui*  sketch  of  the  region  as  a  whole  (p.  396). 

Plate  XII.  Illmtrating  the  Fauna  of  Australia, — In  this 
plate  we  take  New  South  Wales  as  our  locality,  and  represent 
chiefly,  the  more  remarkable  Australian  types  of  birds.  The 
most  conspicuous  figure  is  the  wonderful  lyre-bird  {Menura  au- 
perba),  the  elegant  plumage  of  whose  tail  is  altogether  unique  in 
the  wliole  class  of  birds.  The  unadorned  bird  is  the  female.  In 
the  centre  is  the  emu  {Droina^us  novcf^hollandioe),  the  represen- 
tative in  Australia,  of  the  ostrich  in  Africa  and  America,  but  be- 
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longing  to  a  different  family,  the  Casuraiiida*.  To  the  right  are 
a  pair  of  crested  pigeons  (Ocyphaps  lophotes),  one  of  the  many  sin- 
gular forms  of  the  pigeon  family  to  which  the  Australian  re- 
gion gives  birth.  In  every  other  part  of  the  globe  pigeons  are 
smooth-headed  birds,  but  here  they  liave  developed  three  dis- 
tinct forms  of  crest,  as  seen  in  this  bird,  the  crowned  pigeon 
iigured  in  Plate  X.,  and  the  double-erested  pigeon  (Lopholwmiis 
antarcticus),  Tlie  large  bird  on  the  tree  is  one  of  the  Australian 
frog-mouthed  goat-suckers  {Podargus  strigoides),  which  are 
called  in  the  colony  "  More-pork,"  from  their  peculiar  cry.  They 
do  not  capture  their  prey  on  the  wing  like  true  goat-suckers,  but 
hunt  about  the  branches  of  trees  at  dusk,  for  large  insects,  and 
also  for  unfledged  birds.  A  large  kangaroo  (Macroptts  giganteus) 
is  seen  in  the  distance ;  and  passing  through  the  air,  a  flying 
opossum  {Pt  taunts  sciureus),  a  beautiful  modification  of  a  marsu- 
pial, so  as  to  resemble  in  form  and  habits  the  flying  squirrels 
of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

///.  TJte  Pacific  Islands,  or  Polynesian  Sub-rcgiun. 

Although  the  area  of  this  sub-region  is  so  vast,  and  the 
number  of  islands  it  contains  almost  innumerable,  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  uniformity  in  its  forms  of  animal  life. 
From  the  Ladrone  islatids  on  the  west,  to  the  Marquesas  on  the 
east,  a  distance  of  more  than  5,000  miles>  the  same  characteristic 
genera  of  birds  prevail ;  and  this  is  the  only  class  of  animals  on 
which  we  can  depend,  mammalia  being  quite  absent,  and  reptiles 
very  scarce.  The  Sandwich  Islands,  however,  form  an  exception 
to  this  uniformity;  and,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  they  are  so 
peculiar  that  they  ought,  perhaps,  to  form  a  separate  sub- region. 
They  are,  however,  geographically  a  part  of  Polynesia;  and  a 
more  careful  investigation  of  their  natural  history  may  show 
more  points  of  agreement  with  the  other  islands.  It  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  convenience,  at  present,  to  keep  them  in  the  Poly- 
nesian sub-region,  which  may  be  divided  into  Polynesia  proper 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Polynesia  proper  consists  of  a  number  of  groups  of  islands  of 
some  importance,  and   a  host  of  smaller  intermediate  islets. 
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For  the  purpose  of  zoological  comparison,  we  may  class  them  in 
four  main  divisions.  1.  The  Ladrone  and  Caroline  Islands; 
2.  New  Caledonia  and  the  New  Hebrides ;  3.  The  Fiji,  Tonga, 
and  Samoa  Islands;  4.  The  Society,  and  Mai-quesas  Islands. 
The  typical  Polynesian  fauna  is  most  developed  in  the  thiixl 
division ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  describe  this  first,  and  then  show 
how  the  other  islands  diverge  from  it,  and  approximate  other 
sub-regions. 

Fijiy  Tonga,  and  Samoa  Islands. — ^The  land-birds*  inhabiting 
these  islands  belong  to  41  genera,  of  which  17  are  characteristic 
of  the  Australian  region,  and  9  more  peculiarly  Polynesian. 
The  characteristic  Australian  genera  are  the  following :  Peiroica 
(Sylviidte) ;  Lalage  (Campephagidse) ;  MoTuircha,  Myiagra,  Rhipi- 
dura  (Muscicapidse) ;  Pachycephala  (Pachycephalidae) ;  Sectes 
(Laniidse) ;  Myzonida,  Ptilotis,  Anihochccra  (Meliphagidse) ;  Ama- 
dina,  Eythrura,  (Ploceidae) ;  Artamus  (Artamidae) ;  Loi*ius  (Tri- 
choglossidae) ;  Ptilopus,  PMogamas  (Columbidse) ;  Megapodius 
(MegapodiidaB). 

The  peculiar  Polynesian  genera  are : — Ihtare,  Lamprolia 
(Sylviidse)  ;  Aplonis,  Sturnodes  (Stumidae)  ;  Todiramphus 
(Alcedinidae)  ;  Pyrhulop»is,  Cyanoramphus,  (Platycercidae) ;  Ciwi- 
pMlus  (Trichoglossidse) ;  Didunculus  (Didunculidae). 

The  wide- spread  genera  are  Turdus,  Zosterops,  Hirundo,  Hal- 
cyon, Collocalia,  Evdynamis  Cuculus,  lanthc&iias,  Carpophaga, 
Turtur,  HaliceeticSy  Astur,  Circus,  Strix,  Asio,  The  aquatic  birds 
are  fifteen  in  number,  all  wide-spread  species  except  one — a  form 
of  moor-hen  (Gallinulidae),  which  has  been  constituted  a  new 
genus  PareudiaMes. 

Society,  and  Marquesas  Islands, — Here,  the  number  of  genera  of 
land-birds  has  considerably  diminished,  amounting  only  to  16 
in  all.  The  characteristic  Australian  genera  are  5  ; — Monarclta, 
AntJiochara,  Trichoglossus,  Ptilopus,  and  Phlogosnas.  The  Poly- 
nesian genera  are  4  ; — Tatare,  Todirawphus,  Cyanoramphus, 
Coriphilus,  and  one  recently  described  genus,  Serresius,  an  ex- 
traordinary form  of  large  fruit  pigeon,  here  classed  under  Car- 
pophaga.  These  remote  groups  have  thus  all  the  character  of 
Oceanic  islands,  even  as  regards  the  rest  of  Polynesia,  since  they 
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possess  hardly  anything,  but  what  they  might  have  received 
by  immigration  over  a  wide  extent  of  ocean. 

Ladrone,  and  Caroline  Islands, — These  extensive  groups  of 
small  islands  are  very  imperfectly  known,  yet  a  considerable 
number  of  birds  have  been  obtained.  They  possess  two 
peculiar  Polynesian  genera,  Tatare  and  Shimodes ;  one  peculiar 
sub-genus,  Psammathia  (here  included  under  Acrocephalus)  ; 
and  ten  of  the  typical  Australian  genera  found  in  Polynesia, — 
Lalage,  Monarclm,  Myiagra,  Hhipidiira,  Myzoinda]  Erythrura, 
Artamtis,  PMogo&nas,  PtUopus,  and  Megapodiiis,  as  well  as  the 
Papuan  genus  Rectes,  and  the  Malayan  Calornis  ; — so  that  they 
can  be  certainly  placed  in  the  sub-region.  Genera  which  do 
not  occur  in  the  other  Polynesian  islands  are,  Acrocephaliis,  (s.g. 
Psammathia)  originally  derived  perhaps  from  the  Philippines ; 
and  Caprimulffus,  a  peculiar  species,  allied  to  one  from  Japan. 

Neiv  Caledonia,  and  tJie  New  Hebrides. — Although  these  islands 
seem  best  placed  with  Polynesia,  yet  they  form  a  transition  to 
Australia  proper,  and  to  the  Papuan  group.  They  possess  30 
genera  of  land-birds,  18  of  which  are  typical  of  the  Australian 
region ;  but  while  13  are  also  Polynesian,  there  are  5  which  do 
not  pass  further  east.  These  are  Acanthiza^  Eopsaliria,  Olid- 
phila,  Philemon,  and  lanihcenas.  The  peculiar  Polynesian  genus, 
Aplonis,  of  which  three  species  inhabit  New  Caledonia,  link  it  to 
the  other  portions  of  the  sifb-region.  The  following  are  the 
genera  at  present  known  from  New  Caledonia : — Tuiyliis,  Acan- 
thizUy  Cavijpephagay  Zalage,  Myiagra,  Rhipidura,  Pachycephala, 
Eopsaltria,  Coinms,  Physocorax  (s.g.  of  Corvus,  allied  to  the  jack- 
daws), Olicphila,  Antliochcera,  Philemon,  Zosterops,  E7^thrura, 
Aplonis,  Artamus,  Cuculus,  Halcyon,  Collocalia,  CyanoramphiLS, 
Trichoglossus,  Ptilopus,  Cai*pophaga,  Mac7*opygia,  lanthoenas, 
Chalcophaps,  Haliastur,  Accipiter.  The  curious  Rhinochetus 
jubatus,  forming  the  type  of  a  distinct  family  of  birds  (Rhino- 
chetidee),  allied  to  the  herons,  is  only  known  from  New  Cale- 
donia. 

It  thus  appears,  that  not  more  than  about  50  genera  and  150 
species  of  land-birds,  are  known  from  the  vast  number  of  islands 
that  aiie  scattered  over  the  Central  Pacific,  and  it  i«  not  probable 
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that  the  number  will  be  very  largely  increased.  Some  of  the 
species,  as  the  Eiidynamis  taitensis  and  Tatare  longirostris,  muge 
over  40°  of  longitude,  from  the  Fiji  Islands  to  the  Marquesas.  In 
other  genera,  as  Cyanorarnphns  and  Ptilapus,  each  impoitant 
island  or  group  of  islands,  has  its  peculiar  species.  The  connec- 
tion of  all  these  islands  with  each  other,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
their  close  relation  to  the  Australian  region,  on  the  other,  are 
equally  apparent ;  but  we  have  no  sufficient  materials  for  specu- 
lating with  any  success,  on  the  long  series  of  changes  that  have 
brought  about  their  existing  condition,  as  regards  their  peculiar 
forms  of  animal  life. 

Sandwich  Islands. — This  somewhat  extensive  group  of  large 
islands,  is  only  known  to  contain  11  genera  and  18  species  of 
indigenous  land-birds ;  and  even  of  this  small  number,  two  birds 
of  prey  are  wide  ranging  species,  which  may  well  have  reached  the 
islands  during  their  present  isolated  condition.  These  latter  are, 
Strix  delicatida,  an  owl  spread  over  Australia  and  the  Pacific ; 
and  Asia  accipitrimis,  a  species  which  has  reached  the  Galapagos 
from  S.  America,  and  thence  perhaps  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Of 
the  remaining  8  genera,  one  is  a  crow  (Corvus  hawaiensis),  and 
another  a  fishing  eagle  {Pandion  solitarius),  of  peculiar  species  ; 
leaving  7  genera,  which  are  all  (accoi*ding  to  Mr.  Sclater)  peculiar. 
First  we  have  Chasiemjm,  a  genus  of  Muscicapidae,  containing 
two  species  (which  may  however  belong  to  distinct  genera) ;  and 
as  the  entire  family  is  unknown  on  the  American  continent 
these  birds  must  almost  certainly  be  allied  to  some  of  the 
numerous  Muscicapine  forms  of  the  Australian  region.  Next 
we  have  the  purely  Australian  family  Meliphagidae,  represented 
by  two  genei-a, — Moho,  an  isolated  form,  and  Cha^loptila,  a  genus 
established  by  Mr.  Sclater  for  a  bird  before  classed  in  JEniomyza, 
an  Australian  group.  The  four  remaining  genera  are  believed 
by  Mr.  Sclater  to  belong  to  one  group,  the  Drepanididre,  altogether 
confined  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Two  of  them.  Drepanis  and 
HemlgnAitkus,  with  three  species  each,  are  undoubtedly  allied ; 
the  other  two,  Loxops  and  PsiUirostra,  have  usually  been  classed 
as  finches.  The  former  seem  to  approach  the  Dicaeidae ;  f^id  aU 
resemble  this  gyoup  in  their  coloration. 
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The  aquatic  birds  and  waders  all  belong  to  wide-spread 
genera,  and  only  one  or  two  are  peculiar  species. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  thus  possess  a  larger  proportion  of 
peculiar  genera  and  species  of  land-birds  than  any  other  group 
of  islands,  and  they  are  even  more  strikingly  characterised  by 
what  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  family.  The  only  other  class  of 
terrestrial  animals  at  all  adequately  represented  on  these  islands, 
are  the  land  shells ;  and  here  too  we  find  a  peculiar  family,  sub- 
family, or  genus  (Achatinella  or  Achatinellidse.)  consisting  of  a 
number  of  genera,  or  sub-genera,— according  to  the  divergent  views 
of  modern  conchologists, — and  nearly  300  species.  The  Rev.  J. 
T.  Gulick,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  Jbhese  shells  on  the 
spot,  considers  that  there  are  10  genera,  some  of  which  are  con- 
fined to  single  islands.  The  species  are  so  restricted  that  their 
average  range  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  square  miles,  while 
some  are  confined  to  a  tract  of  only  two  square  miles  in  extent, 
and  very  few  range  over  an  entire  island.  Some  species  are 
confined  to  the  mountain  ridges,  others  to  the  valleys  ;  and  each 
ridge  or  valley  possesses  its  peculiar  species.  Considerably 
more  than  half  the  species  occur  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  where 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  forest.  Very  few  shells  belonging  to 
other  groups  occur,  and  they  are  all  small  and  obscure;  the 
Achatinellae  almost  monopolising  the  entire  archipelago. 

Remarks  on  the  probable  past  history  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
— The  existence  of  these  peculiar  groups  of  birds  and  land- 
shells  in  so  remote  a  group  of  volcanic  islands,  clearly  indicates 
that  they  are  but  the  relics  of  a  more  extensive  land ;  and  the 
reefs  and  islets  that  stretch  for  more  than  1,000  miles  in  a  west- 
north-west  direction,  may  be  the  remains  of  a  country  once 
sufficiently  extensive  to  develope  these  and  many  other,  now 
extinct,  forms  of  life.^ 

Some  light  may  perhaps  be  thrown  on  the  past  history  of  the 

>  A  new  gemis  of  Beetles  {Apt€TOcydu$)  of  the  family  Lucanidie,  has 
recently  been  described  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  it  is  said  to  be  most 
nearly  related  to  a  group  inhabiting  Chili, — an  indication  either  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  fauna,  or  of  the  varied  accidental  migrations  from  which  it 
has  had  its  origin. 
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Sandwich  Islands,  by  the  peculiar  plants  which  are  found  on 
their  mountains.  The  peak  of  Teneriffe  produces  no  Alpine 
plants  of  European  type,  and  this  has  been  considered  to  prove 
that  it  has  been  always  isolated ;  whereas  the  occurrence  of  North 
Temperate  forms  on  the  mountains  of  Java,  accords  with  other  evi- 
dence of  this  island  having  once  formed  part  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent Now  on  the  higher  summits  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
nearly  30  genera  of  Arctic  and  North  Temperate  flowering  plants 
have  been  found.  Many  of  these  occur  also  in  the  South  Temperate 
zone,  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand ;  but  there  are  others  which 
seem  plainly  to  point  to  a  former  connection  with  some  North 
Temperate  land,  probably  California,  as  a  number  of  islets  are 
scattered  in  the  ocean  between  the  two  countries.  The  most 
interesting  genera  are  the  following : — Silenej  which  is  wholly 
North  Temperate,  except  that  it  occurs  in  S.  Africa  ;  Viciay 
also  North  Temperate,  and  in  South  Temperate  America; 
Fragaria,  with  a  similar  distribution;  Aster^  widely  spread 
in  America,  otherwise  North  Temperate  only  ;  Vaccinium, 
wholly  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  in  cold  and 
temperate  climates.  None  of  these  are  found  in  Australia  or 
New  Zealand  ;  and  their  presence  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
seems  clearly  to  indicate  a  former  approximation  to  North 
Temperate  America,  although  the  absence  of  any  American 
forms  of  vertebrata  renders  it  certain  that  no  actual  land  con- 
nection ever  took  place.. 

Eecent  soundings  have  shown,  that  the  Sandwich  Islands 
rise  from  a  sea  which  is  3,000  fathoms  or  18,000  feet  deep; 
while  there  is  a  depth  of  at  least  2,000  fathoms  all  across  to 
California  on  one  side,  and  to  Japan  on  the  other.  Between 
the  Fiji  Islands,  New  Caledonia,  the  Solomon  Islands,  and 
Australia,  the  depth  is  about  1,300  fathoms,  and  between  Sydney 
and  New  Zealand  2,600  fathoms ;  showing,  in  every  case,  a 
general  accordance  between  the  depth  of  sea  and  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  several  faunas.  In  a  few  more  years,  when  it  is 
to  be  hoped  we  shall  know  the  contour  of  the  sea-bottom  better 
than  that  of  the  continents,  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  more 
definite  and  trustworthy  conclusions  as  to  the  probable  changes 
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of  land  and  sea  by  which  the  phenomena  of  animal  distribution 
in  the  Pacific  have  been  brought  about. 

Reptiles  of  the  Polynesian  Svh-region. — The  researches  of 
Mr.  Darwin  on  Coral  Islands,  proved,  that  large  areas  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  have  been  recently  subsiding;  but  the  peculiar 
forms  of  life  which  they  present,  no  less  clearly  indicate  the 
former  existence  of  some  extensive  lands.  The  total  absence  of 
Mammalia,  however,  shows  either  that  these  lands  never  formed 
part  of  the  Australian  or  Papuan  continents,  or  if  they  did,  that 
they  have  been  since  subjected  to  such  an  amount  of  subsidence 
as  to  exterminate  most  of  their  higher  terrestrial  forms  of  life. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  although  Mammalia  (except 
bats)  are  wanting,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  rep'dles 
ranging  over  the  whole  sub-region.  Lizards  are  the  most 
numerous,  five  families  and  fourteen  genera  being  represented, 
as  follows : — • 

1.  Cryptoblepharjs  (Gyninopthalmidie)  Fiji  Islands. 

2.  Ablepharus     ...               „  .  ^U  the  islands. 

3.  Lygosoraa       ...  (Scincidae)  ,,.  Pelew  Islands,  New  Caledonia. 

4.  Mabouya        ...        „  ...  Samoa  Islands. 

5.  Enprepes        ...         „  ...  Pacific  Islands. 

6.  Dactyloperus  ...  (Geckotidce)  ...  Sandwich  I?land.s. 

7.  Dorytira         ...  (Geckotidoe)  ...  Pacific  Islands. 

8.  G^hyra            ...        „  ...  Fiji  Islands. 

9.  Amydoiaxirus ...        „  ...  Tahiti. 

10.  Heteronotiv     ...        .,  ...  Fiji  Islands. 

11.  Correlophus    ...         „  ...  New  Caledonia^ 

12.  Brcuihylophus  ...  (Iguanidue)  ...  Fiji  Islands. 

13.  Lophura          ...  (Agamidae)  ...  Pelew  Island-s. 

14.  OuoroscarUs  ...          „  ...  Fiji  Islands. 

The  first  five  are  wide-5?pread  genera,  represented  mostly  by 
peculiar  species ;  but  sometimes  the  species  themselves  have  a 
wide  range,  as  in  the  case  of  Ahlephanis  pcecilopletcrits,  which 
(according  to  Dr.  Giinther)  is  found  in  Timor,  Australia,  New 
Caledonia,  Savage  Island  (one  of  the  Samoa  group),  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands!  Gehyra  and  Heteronota  are  Australian 
genera ;  while  Lophura  has  reached  the  Pelew  Islands  from  the 
Moluccas.  The  remainder  (printed  in  italics),  are  peculiar  genera ; 
Bvachylophns  being  especially  interesting  as  an  example  of  an 
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otherwise  peculiar  American  family,  occurring  so  far  across  the 
Pacific. 

Snakes  are  much  less  abundant,  only  four  genera  being  repre- 
sented, one  of  them  marine.  They  are,  Anoplodipsas,  a  peculiar 
genus  of  AmblycephalidaB  from  New  Caledonia;  Enygriis,  a 
genus  of  Pythonidse  from  the  Fiji  Islands ;  Ogmodon,  a  peculiar 
genus  of  Elapidse,  also  from  the  Fiji  Islands,  but  ranging  to 
Papua  and  the  Moluccas ;  and  Platurus,  a  wide-spread  genus  of 
sea-snakes  (Hydrophid^e).  In  the  more  remote  Sandwich  and 
Society  Islands  there  appear  to  be  no  snakes.  This  accords 
with  our  conclusion  that  lizards  have  some  special  means  of 
dispersal  over  the  ocean  which  detracts  from  their  value  as 
indicating  zoo-geographical  affinities ;  which  is  further  proved 
by  the  marvellous  range  of  a  single  species  (referred  to  above) 
from  Australia  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

A  species  of  Hyla  is  said  to  inhabit  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
several  species  of  Platy mantis  (tree-frogs)  are  found  in  the  Fiji 
Islands;  but  otherwise  the  Amphibians  appear  to  be  unrepre- 
sented in  the  sub-region,  though  they  will  most  likely  be  found 
in  so  large  an  island  as  New  Caledonia. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch,  it  appears,  that  although  the 
reptiles  present  some  special  features,  they  agree  on  the  whole 
with  the  birds,  in  showing,  that  the  islands  of  Polynesia 
all  belong  to  the  Australian  region,  and  that  in  the  Fiji  Is- 
lands is  to  be  found  the  fullest  development  of  their  peculiar 
fauna. 

IV,  New  Zealand  Snh-rcgion, 

The  islands  of  New  Zealand  are  more  completely  oceanic 
than  any  other  extensive  tract  of  land,  being  about  1,200 
miles  from  Australia  and  nearly  the  same  distance  from  New 
Caledonia  and  the  Friendly  Isles.  There  are,  however,  several 
islets  scattered  around,  whose  productions-  show  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  sub-region ; — ^the  principal  being,  Norfolk 
Island^  Lord  Howe's  Island,  and  the  Kermadec  Isles,  on  the 
north  ;  Chatham  Island  on  the  east ;  the  Auckland  and  Mac- 
quarie  Isles  on  the  south ; — and  if  these  were  once  joined  to 
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Xew  Zealaud,   there    would  have  been  formed  an  island-con- 
tinent not  much  inferior  in  extent  to  Australia  itself. 

New  Zealand  is  wholly  situated  in  the  warmer  portion  of 
the  Temperate  zone,  and  enjoys  an  exceptionally  mild  and 
equable  climate.  It  has  abundant  moisture,  and  thus  comes 
within  the  limits  of  the  South-Temperate  forest  zone ;  and  this 
leads  to  its  productions  often  resembling  those  of  the  tropical, 
but  moist  and  wooded,  islands  of  the  Pacific,  rather  than  those 
of  the  temperate,  but  arid  and  scantily  wooded  plains  of  Aus- 
tralia. The  two  islands  of  New  Zealand  are  about  the  same 
extent  (approximately)  as  the  British  Isles,  but  the  difference  in 
the  general  features  of  their  natural  history  is  very  gi^eat.  There 
are,  in  the  former,  no  mammalia,  less  than  half  as  many  birds, 
very  few  reptiles  and  fresh-water  fishes,  and  an  excessive  and 
most  unintelligible  poverty  of  insects;  yet,  considering  the 
situation  of  the  islands  and  their  evidently  long-continued 
isolation,  the  wonder  rather  is  that  their  fauna  is  so  varied 
and  interesting  as  it  is  found  to  be.  Our  knowledge  of  this 
fauna,  though  no  doubt  far  from  complete,  is  sufficiently 
ample ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  pretty  full  account  of 
it,  in  order  to  see  what  conclusions  may  be  drawn  as  to  its 
origin. 

Mammalia, — ^The  only  mammals  positively  known  as  indi- 
genous to  New  Zealand  are  two  bats,  both  peculiar  to  it, — Scoto- 
philus  tuberculatvs  and  Mystacina  tubermdata.  The  former  is 
allied  to  Australian  forms ;  the  latter  is  more  interesting,  as 
being  a  peculiar  genus  of  the  family  Noctilionidae,  which  does 
not  exist  in  Australia ;  and  in  having  decided  resemblances  to 
the  PhyllostomidaB  of  South  America,  so  that  it  may  almost  be 
considered  to  be  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  families.  A 
forest  rat  is  said  to  have  once  abounded  on  the  islands,  and  to 
have  been  used  for  food  by  the  natives ;  but  there  is  much  doubt 
as  to  what  it  really  was,  and  whether  it  was  not  an  introduced 
species.  The  seals  are  wide-spread  antarctic  forms  which  have 
no  geographical  significance. 

Birds, — About  145  species  of  birds  are  natives  of  New  Zealand, 
of  which  88  are  waders  or  aquatics,  leaving  57  land-birds  belong* 
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ing  to  34  genera.  Of  this  latter  number,  1(),  or  nearly  half,  are 
peculiar;  and  there  are  also  5  peculiar  genera  of  waders  and 
aquatic  birds,  making  21  in  alL  Of  the  remaining  genera  of 
land-birds,  four  are  cosmopolite  or  of  very  wide  range,  while  the 
remainder  are  characteristic  of  the  Australian  region.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  Australian  genera  found  in  New 
Zealand :  SplienccaciLs,  Gtrygont,  Orthonyx  (Sylviidae) ;  Graucalus 
(Campephagidoe) ;  Rhipidur^  (MuscicapidaB) ;  AntJiochcera  (Meli- 
phagidaj) ;  Zosteraps  (Dicaiida?) ;  Cyanoramphtcs  (Platycercidae) ; 
Carpophaga  (Columbidoi) ;  Bieraddea  (Falconidse) ;  Trihonyx 
(Eallidae).  Besides  these  there  are  several  genera  of  wide 
range,  as  follows: — Anthus  (Motacillidae) ;  Hirunda  (Himn- 
dinidfe)  j  Chrysococcyx,  JSudyriainis  (Cuculidfie) ;  Halcyon  (Alce- 
dinidse) ;  Coturnix  (Tetraonidae) ;  Circvs  (Falconidae)  ;  Athene 
(Strigidse). 

Most  of  the  above  genera  are  represented  by  peculiar  New 
Zealand  species,  but  in  several  cases  the  species  are  identical 
with  those  of  Australia,  as  ip  the  following :  Antjiocficera  carun-- 
culata,  Zosterops  lateralis,  Hirundo  nigricans,  and  Chrysococcyx 
lucidus  ;  also  one — Eudyn/imis  <ai/e7ms-r-which  is  Polyne3ian, 

We  now  come  to  the  genera  peculiar  to  If  ew  Zealand,  which 
are  of  especial  interest : 

List  of  G^snera  of  Bibds  Peculiar  to  New  Zb^lakd. 


Family  and  Oenos. 
STLVIIDiB. 

L  Myiomoira      ... 
2.  Mijo 

No.  of 
Species. 

3 

2 

Remarks. 
Allied  to  Pet)-oica,an  Australian  genus 

TiMALIIDiE  (?) 

3.  Tumagra        ,.. 

fi 

Of  doubtful  affinities. 

SiTTIDJBL 

4.  Xenicus 

5.  Acanthisitta    ,.. 

8 
1 

Of  doubtful  affinities. 
Of  doubtful  affinities. 

Parida 

6.  Certbipams    ••• 

8 

Of  doubtful  affinities. 

MELIPHAOIDiB. 

7.  ProBthemadera 
a  Pogonomis      ,.. 
9.  Anthomis       «.. 

I 
1 
3 

Peculiar  genera  of  honeysuckers,  a 
family  which  is  confined  to  the 
Australian  Region. 

O  0  2 
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Famfly  and  CKMiun. 
STCRNIDiE. 

10.  Creadion 

11.  Heterolocha    ... 

12.  Callfeaa 

Nestorida. 

13.  Ncator 

Strinoopida 

14.  Stringops 

Strioid^e. 

15.  (Sceloglaiix)    ... 

RaLLID/E. 

10.  Ocydromus 

17.  Notornis 

(-HARADRllDiE. 

18.  Thinomis 

19.  Anarhynchivi  ... 

ANATIDiE. 

20.  Hymenolopmus 

APTERTOlDiE. 

21.  Apteryx 


Xo.  of 


RcniaricB. 


2      These    three    ffenera    are    probably 

1  allied,  and  perhaps  form  a  dist- 

2  tinct  fiimily. 


3  A  peculiar  fiunily  of  Parrots. 
1  A  peculiar  family  of  Parrot* 
1      s.g.  of  Athene. 

G      Allied  to  EulabeornUy  an  Austmlian 

genus. 
1      Allied  to  rarphfrio,  a  genua  of  wide 

range. 


1      Allied  to  Maiaxiorliyntk'u^,  an  Aus- 
tralian genus. 

4      Forming  a  peculiar  family. 


We  have  thus  a  wonderful  amount  of  speciality ;  yet  tlie  afli- 
nities  of  the  fauna,  whenever  they  can  be  traced,  are  with  Aus- 
tralia or  Polynesia.  Nine  genera  of  New  Zealand  birds  are 
characteristically  Australian,  and  the  eight  genera  of  wide  range 
are  Australian  also.  Of  the  peculiar  genera,  7  or  8  are  undoubtedly 
allied  to  Australian  groups.  There  are  also  four  Australian  and 
one  Polynesian  species.  Even  the  peculiar  family,  Nestoridse,  is 
allied  to  the  Australian  Trichoglossidse.  We  have  therefore  every 
gradation  of  similarity  to  the  Australian  fauna,  from  identical 
species,  through  identical  genera,  and  allied  genera,  to  distinct 
but  allied  families;  clearly  indicating  very  long  continued  yet 
rare  immigations  from  Australia  or  Polynesia;  immigrations  which 
are  continued  down  to  our  day.  For  resident  ornithologists  be- 
lieve, that  the  Zosterops  lateralis  has  found  its  way  to  New  Zea- 
land within  the  last  few  years,  and  that  the  two  cuckoos  now 
migrate  annually,  the  one  from  Australia,  the  other  from  some 
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part  of  Polynesia,  distances  of  more  thaui  1,000  miles  !  These 
facts  seem,  however,  to  have  been  accepted  on  insufficient  evidence 
and  to  be  in  themselves  extremely  improbable.  It  is  observed 
that  the  cuckoos  appear  annually  in  certain  districts  and  again 
disappear ;  but  their  course  does  not  seem  to  have  been  traced, 
still  less  have  they  ever  been  actually  seen  arriving  or  departing 
across  the  ocean.  In  a  country  which  has  still  such  wide  tracts 
of  unsettled  land,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  birds  in  question 
may  only  move  from  one  part  of  the  islands  to  another. 

Islets  of  the  New  Zealand  Sub-region, 

We  will  here  notice  the  smaller  islands  belonging  to  the  sub- 
region,  as  it  is  chiefly  their  birds  that  possess  any  interest. 

Norfolk  Island. — ^The  land-birds  recorded  from  this  island 
amount  to  15  species,  of  which  8  are  Australian,  viz. :  Climac' 
teris  scandens,  Symmorphns  leiicopi/gitLS,  Zosterops  ienuirostris  and 
Z.  albogularis,  Halcyon  sanetus,  Platycercus  pennanti,  Carpophaga 
spadicea,  Phapspicata  and  P.  chalcoptera.  Of  the  peculiar 
species  three  belong  to  Australian  genera ;  Petroica,  Gerygone,  and 
Rhipidura;  one  to  a  cosmopolitan  genus,  Turdus,  So  far  the 
affinity  seems  to  be  all  Australian,  and  there  remain  only  three 
birds  which  aUy  this  island  to  New  Zealand, — Nestor  p7*odtictuSy 
Cyanoramphits  rayneri,  and  Notomis  alba..  The  former  inhabited 
the  small  Phillip  Island  (close  to  Norfolk  Island)  but  is  now  extinct. 
Being  a  typical  New  Zealand  genus,  quite  incapable  of  flying 
across  the  sea,  its  presence  necessitates  some  former  connexion 
between  the  two  islands,  and  it  is  therefore  perhaps  of  more 
weight  than  all  the  Australian  genera  and  species,  which  are  birds 
capable  of  long  flights.  The  Cyanoramphus  is  allied  to  a  New 
Zealand  broad-tailed  parroquet.  The  Notomis  alba  is  extinct, 
but  two  specimens  exist  in  museums,  and  it  is  even  a  stronger 
case  than  the  Nestor^  as  showing  a  former  approximation  or  union 
of  this  island  with  New  Zedand.  A  beautiful  figure  of  this 
bird  is  given  in  the  Ibis  for  1873. 

Lord  Bowels  Island. — This  small  island,  situated  half-way 
between  Australia  and  Norfolk  Island,  is  interesting,  as  contain- 
ing a  peculiar  species  of  the  New  Zealand  genus  Ocydromus^  or 
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wood-hen  (0.  sylvestris).  There  is  also  a  peculiar  thrush,  Turdus 
mnitinctus.  Its  other  birds  are  wholly  of  Australian  types,  and 
most  of  them  probably  Australian  species.  The  following  have 
been  observed,  and  no  doubt  constitute  nearly  its  whole  indigen- 
ous bird  fauna.  Acanthiza  sp.,  Ehipidura  sp.,  Pachycephcda  gut- 
turalis,  Zasterops  strennuus  and  Z,  tephropleurus,  Strepera  sp., 
Halcyon  sp.,  and  Chalcophaga  chrysochlora.  The  two  species  of 
Zosterops  are  peculiar.  The  Ocydromvs  is  important  enough  to 
ally  this  island  to  New  Zealand  rather  than  to  Australia ;  and  if 
the  white  bird  seen  there  is,  as  supposed,  the  Notornis  alba  which 
is  extinct  in  Norfolk  Island,  the  connection  will  be  rendered 
still  more  clear. 

Chatham  Islands. — ^These  small  islands,  450  miles  east  of  New 
Zealand,  possess  about  40  species  of  birds,  of  which  13  are  land- 
birds.  All  but  one  belong  to  New  Zealand  genera,  and  a.11  but 
five  are  New  Zealand  species.  The  following  are  the  genera  of 
the  land-birds  :  Sphenceacus,  Oerygone,  Myiomoira,  Bhipidura, 
Zoste7'ops,  Anthus,  Prosthemadera,  AiUhamis,  Chrgsococcyx,  Cyano- 
ramphvs,  Carpophaga,  Circus.  The  peculiar  species  are  An- 
thomis  melanocephala,  Myiomoira,  differibachi  and  M.  iraversiy 
Bhipidura  Jlabellifera,  and  a  peculiar  rail  incapable  of  flight, 
named  by  Captain  Hutton  Cahalus  modestus.  It  is  stated  that 
the  Zosterops  differs  from  that  of  New  Zealand,  and  is  also  a 
migrant ;  and  it  is  therefore  believed  to  come  every  year  from 
Australia,  passing  over  New  Zealand,  a  distance  of  nearly  1,700 
miles !  Further  investigation  will  perhaps  discover  some  other 
explanation  of  the  facts.  It  is  also  stated,  that  the  pigeon  and 
one  of  the  small  birds  (?  Gerggone  or  Zosterops)  have  arrived  at 
the  islands  within  the  last  eight  years.  The  natives  further  de- 
clare, that  both  the  Stringops  and  Apteryx  once  inhabited  the 
islands,  but  were  exterminated  about  the  year  1835. 

The  Auckland  Islands. — These  are  situated  nearly  300  miles 
south  of  New  Zealand,  and  possess  six  land-birds,  of  which  three 
are  peculiar, — Anihv^  aucklandicus,  Cyanoramphus  aticklandicus, 
and  C  maiherhUy  the  others  being  New  Zealand  species  of 
Myiomoira,  Prosthemadera,  and  AnUliomis.  It  is  remarkable 
that  two  peculiar  parrots  of  the  same  genus  should  inhabit  these 
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small  islands ;  but  such  localities  seem  favourable  to  the  Platy- 
cercidae,  for  another  peculiar  species  is  found  in  the  remote  Mac- 
quarie  Islands,  more  than  400  miles  farther  south.  A  peculiar 
species  and  genus  of  ducks,  Nesonetta  aucklandica,  is  also  found 
here,  and  as  far  as  yet  known,  nowhere  else.  A  species  of 
the  northern  genus  Mergus  is  also  found  on  these  islands,  and  has 
been  recently  obtained  by  Baron  von  Hligel. 

Plate  XIII.  Illustrating  the.  peculiar  Ornithology  of  New  Zea- 
land,— Our  artist  has  here  depicted  a  group  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  characteristic  of  the  New  Zealand  birds.  In  the  middle 
foreground  is  the  Owl-parrot  or  Kakapoe  (Stringops  habropiilvs), 
a  nocturnal  burrowing  parrot,  that  feeds  on  fern-shoots,  roots, 
berries,  and  occasionally  lizards ;  that  climbs  but  does  not  fly ; 
and  that  has  an  owl-like  mottled  plumage  and  facial  disc. 
The  wings  however  are  not  rudimentary,  but  fully  developed ; 
and  it  seems  to  be  only  the  muscles  that  have  become  useless 
for  want  of  exercise.  This  would  imply,  that  these  birds  have 
not  long  been  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  only,  but  were  deve- 
loped in  other  countries  (perhaps  Australia)  where  their  wings 
were  of  use  to  them. 

Beyond  the  Kakapoe  are  a  pair  of  the  lai^e  rails,  Notomis 
mantelli;  heavy  birds  with  short  wings  quite  useless  for 
flight,  and  with  massive  feet  and  bill  of  a  red  colour.  On 
the  right  is  a  pair  of  Kiwis  {Apteryx  australis),  one  of  the 
queerest  and  most  unbird-like  of  living  birds.  It  has  very  small 
and  rudimentary  wings,  entirely  concealed  by  the  hair-like 
plumage,  and  no  tail.  It  is  nocturnal,  feeding  chiefly  on  worms, 
which  it  extracts  from  soft  earth  by  means  of  its  long  bill.  The 
genus  Apteryx  forms  a  distinct  family  of  birds,  of  which  four 
species  are  now  known,  besides  some  which  are  extinct.  They 
are  allied  to  the  Cassowary  and  to  the  gigantic  extinct  Dinomis. 
On  the  wing  are  a  pair  of  Crook-billed  Plovers  (Anarhynchus 
frontalis),  remarkable  for  being  the  only  birds  known  which 
have  the  bill  bent  sideways.  This  was  at  first  thought  to  be  a 
malformation ;  but  it  is  now  proved  to  be  a  constant  character  of 
the  species,  as  it  exists  even  in  the  young  chicks ;  yet  the  pur- 
pose served  by  such  an  anomalous  structure  is  not  yet  discovered. 
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No  country  on  the  glol>e  can  oifer  such  an  extraordinary  set  of 
birds  as  are  here  depicted. 

Reptiles, — These  consist  almost  wholly  of  lizards,  there  being 
no  land-snakes  and  only  one  frog.  Twelve  species  of  lizards  are 
known,  belonging  to  three  genera,  one  of  which  is  pecidiar^  as 
are  all  the  species.  HiniUia,  with  two  species,  and  Mocoa,  with 
four  species  (one  of  which  extends  to  the  Chatham  Islands), 
belong  to  the  Scincidse ;  both  are  very  wide-spread  genera  and 
occur  in  Australia.  The  peculiar  genus  JVawftini^,  with  six  species, 
belongs  to  the  Geckotidse,  a  family  spread  over  the  whole  world. 

The  most  extraordinary  and  interesting  reptile  of  New  Zea- 
land is,  however,  the  Hatteria  punctata,  a  lizard-like  animal 
living  in  holes,  and  found  in  small  islands  on  the  north-east 
coast,  and  more  rarely  on  the  main  land.  It  is  somewhat  inter- 
mediate in  structure  between  lizards  and  crocodiles,  and  also  has 
bird-like  characters  in  the  form  of  its  ribs.  It  constitutes,  not 
only  a  distinct  family,  EhyncocephalidfiB,  but  a  separate  order  of 
reptiles,  Ehyncocephalina.  It  is  quite  isolated  from  all  other 
members  of  the  class;  and  is  probably  a  slightly  modified  repre- 
sentative of  an  ancient  and  generalised  form,  which  has  been 
superseded  in  larger  areas  by  the  more  specialized  lizards  and 
saurians. 

The  only  representatives  of  the  Ophidia  are  two  sea-snakes 
of  Australian  and  Polynesian  species,  and  of  no  geographical 
interest. 

Amphibia. — The  solitary  frog  indigenous  to  New  Zealand, 
belongs  to  a  peculiar  genus,  Liopelma,  and  to  the  family  Bom- 
buratoridae,  otherwise  confined  to  Europe  and  temperate  South 
America. 

Fresh-ivater  Fishes. — There  are,  according  to  Captain  Hutton, 
15  species  of  fresh-water  fish  in  New  Zealand,  belonging  to  7 
penera ;  six  species,  and  one  genus  (Retrojnnna),  being  peculiar. 
Rdropinna  richardsoni  belongs  to  the  Salmonidae,  and  is  the 
only  example  of  that  family  occurring  in  the  Southern  hemi- 
sphere, where  it  is  confined  to  New  Zealand  and  the  Chatham 
Islands.    The  wide  distribution  of  Galaxias  attenuatus — from  the 
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Chatham  Islands  to  South  America — has  already  been  noticed  ; 
"while  another  species,  (?.  fasciatus,  is  found  in  the  Chatham  and 
Auckland  Isles  as  well  as  New  Zealand.  A  second  genus 
peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  Neochanna,  allied  to  Oalaxias,  had 
recently  been  described.  Prototroctes  oxyrhynchus  is  allied  to  an 
Australian  species,  but  belongs  to  a  family  (Haplochitonidse) 
which  is  otherwise  South  American.  An  eel,  Anguilla  latirostris, 
is  found  in  Europe,  China,  and  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  in 
New  Zealand !  while  the  genus  Agonostoma  ranges  to  Australia, 
Celebes,  Mauritius,  and  Central  America. 

Insects, — ^The  great  poverty  of  this  class  is  well  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  only  eleven  species  of  butterflies  are  known  to  inhabit 
New  Zealand.  Of  these,  six  are  peculiar,  and  one,  Argyrophmga 
(Satyridae),  is  a  peculiar  genus  allied  to  the  Northern  genus 
Erebia.  The  rest  are  either  of  wide  range,  as  Pyramds  cardui 
and  IHadema  bolina  ;  or  Australian,  as  Samdycuis  zoUus  ;  while 
one, -Dariaw  m^?pt4s,  is  American,  but  has  also  occurred  in  Australia, 
and  is  no  doubt  a  recent  introduction  into  both  countries. 
Only  one  Sphinx  is  recorded,  and  no  other  species  of  the  Sphin- 
gina  except  the  British  currant-moth,  uEgeria  tiptdiformis, 
doubtless  imported.  Coleoptera  are  better  represented,  nearly 
300  species  having  been  described,  aU  or  nearly  all  being  pecu- 
liar. These  belong  to  about  150  genera,  of  which  more  than  50 
are  peculiar.  No  less  than  14  peculiar  genera  belong  to  the 
CarabidflB,  mostly  consisting  of  one  or  two  species,  but  Demetrida 
has  3,  and  Metaglymma  8  species.  Other  important  genera  are 
DicrochUe,  ffomalosoma,  Mecodema,  and  Scopodes,  all  in  common 
with  Australia.  Mecodema  and  Metaglymma  are  the  largest 
genera.  Even  the  Auckland  Islands  have  two  small  genera 
of  Carabid®  found  nowhere  else. 

Cicindelidffi  are  represented  in  New  Zealand  by  6  species  of 
Ciciridela,  and  1  of  Dystipsidera,  a  genus  peculiar  to  the  Austra- 
lian region. 

The  Lucanidae  are  represented  by  two  peculiar  genera.  Den- 
drdblax  and  Oxyomus ;  two  Australian  genera,  Lissotes  and 
Ceratognathus ;  and  by  the  almost  cosmopolite  Dorcus. 

The  Scarabeidae  consist  of  ten  species  only,  belonging  to  four 
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genera,  two  of  which  are  peculiar  (Odontria  and  Stethaspis)  ;  and 
two  Australian  {Pericoptus  and  Calonota).  There  are  no 
Cetoniidae. 

There  is  only  one  Buprestid,  belonging  to  the  Australian  genus 
Cisseis,  The  ElateridaB,  (about  a  dozen  species,)  belong  mostly 
to  Australian  genera,  but  two,  Metablax  and  Ochostemus,  are 
peculiar. 

There  are  30  species  of  Curculionidse,  belonging  to  22  genera. 
Of  the  genera,  12  are  peculiar ;  1  is  common  to  New  Zealand 
and  New  Caledonia ;  5  belong  to  the  Australian  region,  and  the 
rest  are  widely  distributed. 

Longicorns  are,  next  to  Carabidae,  the  most  numerous  family, 
there  being,  according  to  Mr.  Bates  {Ann.  Nat.  Hist,,  1874),  about 
35  genera,'^of  which  26  are  peculiar  or  highly  characteristic, 
and  7  of  the  others  Australian.  The  largest  and  most  character- 
istic genera  are  jEviona  and  Xyloteles,  both  being  peculiar  to 
New  Zealand ;  few  of  the  remaiilder  having  more  than  one  or 
two  species.  Demonax  extends  to  the  Moluccas  and  S.  E. 
Asia.  A  dozen  of  the  genera  have  no  near  relations  with  those 
of  any  other  country. 

Phjrtophaga  are  remarkably  scarce,  only  two  species  of 
Colaspis  being  recorded ;  and  there  is  only  a  single  species  of 
Coccinella. 

The  other  orders  of  Insects  appear  to  be  equally  deficient 
Hymenoptera  are  veiy  poorly  represented,  only  a  score  of  species 
being  yet  known ;  but  two  of  the  genera  are  peculiar,  as  are  all 
the  species.  The  Neuroptera  and  Heteroptera  are  also  very 
scarce,  and  several  of  the  species  are  wide-spread  forms  of  the 
Australian  region.  The  few  species  of  Homoptera  are  all 
peculiar.  The  Myriapoda  afford  some  interesting  facts.  There 
are  nine  or  ten  species,  all  peculiar.  One  genus,  Lithobius, 
ranges  over  the  northern  hemisphere  as  far  south  as  Singapore, 
and  probably  through  the  Malay  Archipelago,  but  is  not  found 
in  Australia.  Henicops  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Tasmania 
and  Chili.  Cryptopa,  only  in  the  north  temperate  zone ;  while 
two  others,  Cermatia  and  Carmocephaltis,  both  occur  in 
Australia. 
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Land-Shells, — Of  these,  114  species  are  known,  97  being 
peculiar.  Three  species  of  Helix  are  also  found  in  Australia, 
and  five  more  in  various  tropical  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Nanina, 
Lymncea,  and  Assiminea,  are  found  in  Polynesia  or  Malaya, 
but  not  in  Australia.  Amphibola  is  an  Australian  genus,  as  is 
Janella,    Testacella  and  Limax  belong  to  the  Palsearctic  region. 

From  the  Chatham  Islands,  82  species  of  shells  are  known, 
all  being  New  Zealand  species,  except  nine,  which  are  peculiar. 

The  Ancient  Fauna  of  New  Zealand.^One  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  the  New  Zealand  fauna,  is  the  existence, 
till  quite  recent  times,  of  an  extensive  group  of  wingless  birds, 
— called  Moas  by  the  natives — many  of  them  of  gigantic  size, 
and  which  evidently  occupied  the  place  which,  in  other  countries, 
is  filled  by  the  mammalia.  The  most  recent  account  of  these 
singular  remains,  is  that  by  Dr.  Haast,  who,  from  a  study  of 
the  extensive  series  of  specimens  in  the  Canterbury  museum, 
believes,  that  they  belong  to  two  families,  distinguished  by 
important  differences  of  structure,  and  constitute  four  genera, — 
Dinomis  and  Miomis,  forming  the  family  Dinomithidae ; 
Palapteryx  and  Euryopte^yx,  forming  the  family  Palapterygidae. 
These  were  mostly  larger  birds  than  the  living  Apteryx,  and 
some  of  them  much  larger  even  than  the  African  ostrich,  and 
were  more  allied  to  the  Casuariidae  and  Struthionidse  than  to 
the  Apterygidae*  No  less  than  eleven  species  of  these  birds 
have  been  discovered;  all  are  of  recent  geological  date,  and 
there  are  indications  that  some  of  them  may  have  been  in 
existence  less  than  a  century  ago,  and  were  really  exter- 
minated by  man.  Eemains  have  been  found  (of  apparently 
the  same  recent  date)  of  species  of  Apteryx,  Stringops,  Ocydro- 
mvs,  and  many  other  living  forms,  as  well  as  'of  Harpagomis, 
a  large  bird  of  prey,  and  Cnemiomis,  a  gigantic  goose.  Bodies 
of  the  Hatteria  punctata  have  also  been  found  along  with  those 
of  the  Moa,  showing  that  this  remarkable  reptile  was  once  more 
abundant  on  the  main  islands  than  it  is  now. 

TJhe  Origin  of  the  New  Zeiland  Favma. — Having  now  given 
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an  outline  sketch  of  the  main  features  of  the  New  Zealand 
fauna  and  of  its  relations  with  other  regions,  we  may  consider 
what  conclusions  are  fairly  deducible  from  the  facts.  As  the 
outlying  Norfolk,  Chatham,  and  Lord  Howe's  Islands,  are  all 
inhabited  (or  have  recently  been  so)  by  birds  of  New  Zealand 
type  or  even  identical  species,  almost  incapable  of  flight,  we  may 
infer  that  these  islands  show  us  the  former  minimum  extent  of  the 
land-area  in  which  the  peculiar  forms  which  characterise  the 
sub-region  were  developed.  If  we  inchide  the  Auckland  and 
Macquarie  Islands  to  the  south,  we  shall  have  a  territory  of  not 
much  less  extent  than  Australia,  and  separated  from  it  by  per- 
haps several  hundred  miles  of  ocean.  Some  such  ancient  land 
must  have  existed  to  allow  of  the  development  and  specialization 
of  so  many  peculiar  forms  of  birds,  and  it  probably  remained 
with  but  slight  modifications  for  a  considerable  geological  period. 
During  all  tliis  time  it  would  interchange  many  of  its  forms  of 
life  with  Australia,  and  there  would  arise  that  amount  of  identity 
of  genera  between  the  two  countries  which  we  find  to  exist.  Its 
extension  southwards,  perhaps  considerably  beyond  the  Mac- 
quaries,  would  bring  it  within  the  range  of  floating  ice  during 
colder  epochs,  and  wnthin  easy  reach  of  the  antarctic  continent 
during  the  warm  periods ;  and  thus  would  arise  that  interchange 
of  genera  and  species  with  South  America,  which  forms  one  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  natural  history  of  New  Zealand. 
Captain  F.  W.  Hutton  (to  whose  interesting  paper  on  the 
Oeographical  relations  of  the  New  Zealand  Fauna  we  are 
indebted  for  some  of  our  facts)  insists  upon  the  necessity  of 
former  land-connections  in  various  directions,  and  especially 
of  an  early  southern  continental  period,  when  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Southern  Africa,  and  South  America,  were  united. 
Thus  he  would  account  for  the  existence  of  Struthious  birds 
in  all  these  countries,  and  for  the  various  other  groups  of 
birds,  reptOes,  fishes,  or  insects  which  have  no  obvious  means 
of  traversing  the  ocean, — and  this  union  must  have  occurred 
before  mammalia  existed  in  any  of  these  countries.  But 
such  a  supposition  is  quite  unnecessary,  if  we  consider  that 
all  wingless  land-birds  and  some  water-birds  (as  the  Gare-fowl 
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and  Steamer  Duck)  aie  probably  cjises  of  abortion  of  use- 
less organs,  and  that  the  common  ancestors  of  the  various 
forms  of  Struthiones  may  have  been  capable  of  a  moderate 
degree  of  flight ;  or  they  may  have  originated  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  as  already  explained  in  Chap.  XI.  p.  287.  The  exis- 
tence of  two,  if  not  three,  distinct  families  of  these  birds  in  New 
Zealand,  proves  that  the  original  type  was  here  isolated  at  a 
very  early  date,  ancl  being  wholly  free  from  the  competition  of 
mammalia,  became  more  dififerentiated  than  elsewhere.  The 
Hatteria  is  probably  coeval  with  these  early  forms,  and  is  the 
only  relic  of  a  whole  order  of  reptiles,  which  once  perhaps 
ranged  far  over  the  globe. 

Still  less  does  any  other  form  of  animal  inhabiting  New  Zea- 
land, require  a  land  connection  with  distant  countries  to  account 
for  its  presence.  With  the  example  before  us  of  the  Bermudas 
and  Azores,  to  which  a  great  variety  of  birds  fly  annually  over  vast 
distances,  and  even  of  the  recent  arrival  of  new  birds  in  New 
Zealand  and  Chatham  Island,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  ancestors 
of  every  New  Zealand  bird  could  easily  have  reached  its  shores 
during  the  countless  ages  which  elapsed  while  the  Dinomia  and 
Apteryx  were  developing.  The  wonderful  range  of  some  of  the 
existing  species  of  lizards  and  fresh-water  fish,  as  already  given, 
proves  that  they  too  possess  means  of  dispersal  which  have 
sufficed  to  spread  them,  within  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
over  countries  separated  by  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean;  and  the 
fact  that  a  group  like  the  snakes,  so  widely  distributed  and  for 
which  the  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  so  well  adapted,  does  not 
exist  there,  is  an  additional  proof  that  land  connection  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  introduction  of  the  existing  fauna.  We  have 
already  (p.  398),  discussed  in  some  detail  the  various  modes  in 
which  the  dispersal  of  animals  in  the  southern  hemisphere  has 
been  effected ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  there  estab- 
lished, we  conclude,  that  the  New  Zealand  fauna,  living  and 
extinct,  demonstrates  the  existence  of  an  extensive  tract  of  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  Australia,  Polynesia,  and  the  Antarctic  con- 
tinent, without  having  been  once  actually  connected  with  either 
of  these  countries,  since  the  period  when  mammalia  had  peopled 
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all  the  great  continents.  That  event  certainly  dates  back  to 
Secondary,  if  not  to  Palaeozoic,  times,  because  so  dominant  a 
group  must  soon  have  spread  over  the  whole  continuous  land-^ 
area  of  the  globe.  We  have  no  reason  for  believing  that  birds 
were  an  earlier  development;  and  certainly  cannot,  with  any 
probability,  place  the  origin  of  the  Struthiones  before  that  of 
Mammals. 

Causes  of  the  Poverty  of  Inseot-life  in  Kew  Zealand :  Us  Injln^ 
ence  on  the  Ghxvmcter  of  the  Flora, — The  extreme  paucity  of  in- 
sects in  New  Zealand,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  seems 
to  call  for  some  attempt  at  explanation.  No  other  country  in  the 
world,  in  which  the  conditions  are  equally  favourable  for  insect- 
life,  and  which  has  either  been  connected  with,  or  is  in  proximity 
to,  any  of  the  large  masses  of  land,  presents  a  similar  pheno- 
menon. The  only  approach  to  it  is  in  the  Galapagos,  and  in 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  and  in  each  of  these  cases  the 
abse;ioe  of  mammals  leads  us  to  infer,  that  no  connection  with  a 
continent  has  ever  taken  place.  Yet  the  fauna  of  New  Zealand 
evidently  dates  back  to  a  remote  geological  epoch,  and  it  seems 
strange  that  an  abundance  of  indigenous  insects  have  not  been 
developed,  especially  when  we  consider  the  vast  antiquity  that 
most  of  the  orders  and  families,  and  many  of  the  genera,  of  insects 
possess  (see  p.  156),  and  that  they  must  always  have  reached  the 
country  in  greater  numbers  and  variety  than  any  of  the  higher 
animals.  The  undoubted  fact  that  such  an  indigenous  insect- 
fauna  has  not  arisen,  would  therefore  lead  us  to  conclude,  that 
insects  find  the  conditions  requisite  for  their  development  only  in 
the  great  continental  masses  of  land,  in  strict  adaptation  to,  and 
dependance  on,  a  varied  fauna  and  flora  of  ever-increasing  richness 
and  complexity.  A  small  number  of  widely-separated  forms,  intro- 
duced into  a  country  where  the  fauna  and  flora  are  alike  scanty 
and  unrelated  to  them,  seem  to  have  little  tendency  to  vary 
and  branch  out  into  that  vast  network  of  insect-life  which 
enriches  all  the  great  continents  and  their  once  connected 
islands. 

It  is  a  striking  confirmation  on  a  large  scale,  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
beautiful  theory — that  the  gay  colours  of  flowers  have  mostly,  or 
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perhaps,  wholly  been  produced,  in  order  to  attract  insects  which  aid 
in  their  fertilization — that  in  New  Zealand,  where  insects  are  so 
strikingly  deficient  in  variety,  the  flora  should  be  almost  as  strik- 
ingly deficient  in  gaily-coloured  blossoms.  Of  course  there  are  some 
exceptions,  but  as  a  whole,  green,  inconspicuous,  and  imperfect 
flowers  prevail,  to  an  extent  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe ;  and  aflFording  a  marvellous  contrast  to  the  general 
brilliancy  of  Australian  flowers,  combined  with  the  abundance 
and  variety  of  its  insect-life.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  the 
few  gay  or  conspicuous  flowering-plants  possessed  by  New  Zea- 
land, are  almost  all  of  Australian,  South  American,  or  European 
genera;  the  peculiar  New  Zealand  or  Antarctic  genera  being 
almost  wholly  without  conspicuous  flowers.  In  the  tropical 
Galapagos  the  same  thing  occurs.  Mr.  Darwin  notices  the 
wretched  weedy  appearance  of  the  vegetation ;  and  states  that 
it  was  some  time  before  he  discovered  that  most  of  the  plants 
were  in  flower  at  the  time  of  his  visit !  And  the  insect-life  was 
correspondingly  deficient,  consisting  mainly  of  a  few  terrestrial 
beetles. 

The  poverty  of  insect-life  in  New  Zealand  must,  therefore,  be 
a  very  ancient  feature  of  the  country ;  and  it  furnishes  an  addi- 
tional argument  against  the  theory  of  land-connection  with,  or 
even  any  near  approach  to,  either  Australia,  South  Africa,  or 
South  America.  For  in  that  case  numbers  of  winged  insects 
would  certainly  have  entered,  and  the  flowers  would  then,  as  in 
every  other  part  of  the  world,  have  been  rendered  attractive  to 
them  by  the  development  of  coloured  petals ;  and  this  character 
once  acquired  would  long  maintain  itself,  even  if  the  insects  had, 
from  some  unknown  cause,  subsequently  disappeared. 

After  the  preceding  paragraphs  were  written,  it  occurred  to  me, 
that  if  this  reasoning  were  correct.  New  Zealand  plants  ought  to 
be  also  deficient  in  scented  flowers ;  because  it  is  a  part  of  the 
same  theory,  that  the  odours  of  flowers  have,  like  their  colours, 
been  developed  to  attract  the  insects  required  to  aid  in  their  fer- 
tilization. I  therefore  at  once  applied  to  my  friend  Dr.  Hooker, 
as  the  highest  authority  on  New  Zealand  botany ;  simply  asking 
whether  there  was  any  such  observed  deficiency.  His  reply  was: — 
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"  New  Zealand  plants  are  remarkably  acentless,  both  in  regaid  to 
the  rarity  of  scented  flowers,  of  leaves  with  immersed  glands 
containing  essential  oils,  and  of  glandular  hairs."  There  are  a 
few  exceptional  cases,  but  these  seem  even  more  rare  than  might 
be  expected,  so  that  the  confirmation  of  theory  is  very  complete. 
The  circumstance  that  aromatic  leaves  are  also  very  scarce,  sug- 
gests the  idea  that  these,  too,  serve  as  an  attraction  to  insects. 
Aromatic  plants  abound  most  in  arid  countries^  and  on  Alpine 
heights ;  both  localities  where  winged  insects  are  comparatively 
scarce,  and  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  attract  them  in  every 
possible  way.  Dr.  Hooker  also  informs,  me  that  since  his  ItUto- 
duction  to  the  New  Zealand  Flora  was  written,  many  plants  with 
handsome  flowers  have  been  discovered,  especially  among  the 
EanunctUi,  shrubby  Veronicas,  and  herbaceous  Compositie.  The 
two  former,  however,  are  genera  of  wide  range,  which  may  have 
originated  in  New  Zealand  by  the  introduction  of  plants  with 
handsome  flowers,  which  the  few  indigenous  insects  would  be 
attracted  by,  and  thus  prevent  the  loss  of  their  gay  corollas ;  so 
that  these  discoveries  will  not  much  afiect  the  general  character 
of  the  flora,  and  its  very  curious  bearing  on  the  past  history  of 
the  islands  through  the  relations  of  flowers  and  insects. 

In  judging  of  the  relation  here  supposed  to  exist,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  if  the  New  Zealand  insects  have  been  intro- 
duced from  the  surrounding  countries  by  chance  immigrations  at 
distant  intervals,  then,  as  we  go  back  into  the  past  the  insect 
fauna  will  become  poorer  and  poorer,  and  still  more  inadequate 
than  at  present  to  lead  to  the  development  of  attractit^  flowers 
and  odours.  This  quite  harmonizes  with  the  fact  of  the  ancient 
indigenous  flora  being  so  remarkably  scentless  and  inconspi- 
cuous, while  a  few  of  the  more  recently  introduced  genera  of 
plants  have  ret-ained  their  floral  attractions. 

Concluding  Bemarks  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Australian 

Region. 

We  have  already  discussed  in  some  detail,  the  various  relations 
of  the  Australian  sub-regions  to  the  surrounding  Regions,  and  the 
geographical  changes  that  appear  to  have  taken  placa     A  very 
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few  observations  will  therefore  suffice,  on  the  supposed  early 
history  of  the  Australian  region  as  a  whole. 

It  was  probably  far  back  in  the  Secondary  period,  that  some 
portion  of  the  Australian  region  was  in  actual  connection  with 
the  northern  continent,  and  became  stocked  with  ancestral  forms 
of  Marsupials ;  but  from  that  time  till  now  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  further  land  connection,  and  the  Australian  lands  have 
thenceforward  gone  on  developing  the  Marsupial  and  Monotre- 
mate  types,  into  the  various  living  and  extinct  races  we  now  find 
there.  During  some  portion  of  the  Tertiary  epoch  Australia  pro- 
bably comprised  much  of  its  existing  area,  together  with  Papua 
and  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  perhaps  extended  as  far  east  as  the 
Fiji  Islands  ;  while  it  might  also  have  had  a  considerable  exten- 
sion to  the  south  and  west.  Some  light  has  recently  been  thrown 
on  this  subject  by  Professor  McCoy's  researches  on  the  Palae- 
ontology of  Victoria.  He  finds  abundant  marine  fossils  of 
Eocene  and  Miocene  age,  many  of  which  are  strikingly  similar 
to  those  of  Europe  at  the  same  period.  Among  these  are  Ceta- 
ceans of  the  genus  Sqiialodon ;  European  species  of  Plagiostom- 
ous  fishes ;  moUusca  and  corals  closely  resembling  those  of 
Europe  and  North  America  of  the  same  age, — such  as  numerous 
Volutes  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  Eocene  beds  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  the  genus  Dentalium  in  great  abundance,  almost  or 
quite  identical  with  European  tertiary  species.  Along  with 
these,  are  found  some  living  species,  but  always  such  as  now 
live  farther  north  in  tropical  seas.  The  Cretaceous  and  Meso- 
zoic  marine-fossils  are  equally  close  to  those  of  Europe. 

The  whole  of  these  remains  demonstrate  that,  as  in  the 
northern  so  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  a  much  warmer  climate 
prevailed  in  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  periods  than  at  the  present 
time.  This  is  a  most  important  result,  and  one  which  strongly 
supports  Mr.  Belt's  view%  before  referred  to,  that  the  warmer 
climates  in  past  geological  epochs,  and  especially  that  of  the 
Miocene  as  compared  with  our  own,  was  caused  by  a  diminution  of 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  leading  to  a  much  greater  uniformity 
of  the  seasons  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  equator,  and 
greatly  reducing  the  polar  area  within  which  the  sun  would  ever 
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disappear  duriDg  an  entire  rotation  of  the  earth.  During  such 
a  period,  tropical  foims  of  marine  animals  would  have  been  able 
to  spread  north  and  south,  into  what  are  now  cool  latitudes ;  and 
identical  genera,  and  even  species,  might  then  have  ranged  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  old  Palaearctic  continent,  from  Britain 
to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  southward  along  the  Malayan  coasts 
to  Australia. 

Numerous  Miocene  plant-beds  have  also  been  found  in  Vic- 
toria, contaiuing  abundance  of  Dicotyledonous  leaves,  which  are 
said  generally  to  resemble  those  of  the  Asiatic  flora,  and  of  the 
Miocene  plant-beds  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  to  be  hoped  these  beds 
will  be  more  closely  examined  for  remains  of  insects,  land-shells, 
and  vertebrates,  and  that  the  plants  will  be  carefully  preserved  and 
critically  studied ;  for  here  probably  lies  hidden  the  key,  that 
will  solve  much  of  the  mystery  that  attaches  to  the  past  history 
of  the  Australian  faunn. 
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TABLES  OF  DISTEIBUTIOK 

In  drawing  up  these  tables,  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
various  classes  of  animals  in  the  Australian  region,  the  following 
sources  of  information  have  been  relied  on,  in  addition  to  the 
general  treatises,  monographs,  and  catalogues  used  in  compiling 
the  4th  Part  of  this  work. 

Mammalia. — Gould,  Mammals  of  Australia;  Waterhouse  on 
Marsupials ;  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray's  List  of  Mammalia  of  New  Guinea  ; 
MuUer,  Temmiuck  and  Schlegel  on  Mammals  of  the  Moluccas; 
papers  by  Dr.  Gray ;  and  personal  observations  by  the  Author. 

Birds, — Gould's  Birds  of  Australia;  BuUer's  Birds  of  New 
Zealand;  G.  K.  Gray's  Lists  of  Birds  of  Moluccas,  &c.;  Ilart- 
laub  and  Finsch  on  Birds  of  Pacific  Islands ;  Sclater  on  Birds 
of  Sandwich  Islands  ;  papers  by  Haast,  Hutton,  Meyer,  Salvin, 
Schlegel,  Sclater,  Trav  ers,  Lord  Walden  and  the  Author. 

Reptiles. — Kreffb,  Catalogue  of  Snakes;  Gunther,  List  of 
Lizards  in  Voyage  of  Erehis  and  Terror  (1876) ;  and  numerous 
papera. 
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TABLE   I. 

FAMILIES  OF  ANIMALS  imiABITIKG  THE  AUSTRALIAN  REGION. 

Explanation. 
Names  in  Uodics  show  families  wliich  arc  peculiar  to  the  region. 

Names  inclosed  thus  ( )  show  families  which  only  just  enter  the  region,  and  are 

not  considered  properly  to  belong  to  it. 
Numbers  correspond  to  the  series  of  numbers  to  the  families  in  Part  IV. 


Order  and  Family. 


MAMMALIA. 
Primates. 
3.  Cynopithecidffl 

ClIIROPTERA. 

9.  Pteropidae 

11.  RhinolophidflB 

12.  Vespertilionidro 

13.  Noctilionida: . . . 

Carnivora. 

25.  (Viverridffi)    ... 

33.  Otariidffi 

35.  Phocidae 

Cetacea. 
36  to  41 

SiREKIA. 

42.  Manatidte 

UXGULATA. 

47.  Suid^e     

50.  (Cervidie) 
52.  (Bovidse) 

RODEXTIA. 

55.  Muridie 

61.  (Scniridse) 

Marsfpialia. 

77.  DasyuridcB    ... 

78.  MyrmecobiidcR 

79.  Pcramelidas  ... 

80.  Macrapodida.. 


Siib-regiona. 


2| 


&.2     Si 


Range  beyond  ilie  Region. 


I  - 


Oriental  and  Ethiopian 


Oriental  and  Ethiopian 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

Cosmopolite 

All  tropical  regions 


I  Oriental 

—  N.  and  S.  temperate  zones 

—  N.  and  S.  temperate  zones 


Oceanic 


Ethiopian,  Oriental 


All  other  regions  but  Nearctic 
All  other  regions  but  Ethiopian 
All  other  regions  but  Neotropical 


All  other  regions 
All  other  regions 
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Order  and  Family. 


81.  Phalangistidoc 

82.  Phascolomyidx 

MONOTREMATA 

83.  OmUkorhyn-  \ 

diidce...      \ 

84.  Echidnidce     ... 


BIRDS. 
Passeres. 

1.  Turdidffi... 

2.  Sylviidie... 
8.  Timaliid» 
6.  Cinclidffi 

8.  Certhiid89 

9.  Sittidra  ... 
10.  Panda  ... 
18.  Pycnonotida 

14.  Oriolidse... 

15.  Campephagidi 

16.  Dicrundae 

17.  Muscicapidse 

18.  Pachycephalidce 

19.  Laniidie  ... 

20.  Corndae... 

21.  Paradiseidcc 

22.  Meliphagida 

23.  Nectariniidao 

24.  Dicteidffi 

25.  Drcpanididce. 
80.  Hirundinidee 

34.  Ploceidae 

35.  Stumidffi 

36.  Artamidse 
87.  Alnudidfe 
^8.  Motacillid» 
47.  Pittidffi  ... 

49.  Menuridce 

50.  Atrkhiidoi 


PiCARI-B. 

51.  Picidre    ... 

58.  Ciiculidffl 

62.  Coraciidfc 

63.  Meiopidss 

67.  Alcedinidae 

68.  BucerotidfiB 
71.  PodargidfB 

73.  CapriiDulgid© 

74.  Cypselid© 


Sub-n^gions. 


1-^ 


I. 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 
Oriental  family 


Oriental  family 
Oriental  and  Ethiopian 
Oriental  and  Ethiopian 
Oriental  and  Ethiopian 
The  Old  Worid 
Almost  peculiar  to  region 
The  Old  World 
Cosmopolite 


Oriental  and  Ethiopiau 
Oriental  and  EtJiiopian 

Cosmc  polite 

Oriental,  Ethiopiau 

The  Old  World 

Oriental 

The  Old  Worid  and  N.  Auwrica 

The  Old  World 

Oriental,  Ethiopian 

Peculiar  to  Australia 

Peculiar  to  Australia 


All  other  regions 

Cosmopolite 

Oriental  and  Ethiopian 

Oriental  and  Ethiopiau 

Cosmopolite 

Oriental  and  Ethiopian 

Oriental 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 
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Order  and  Family. 


rsiTTACI. 

76.  Cacatuidm   ... 

77.  PkUycercidm 

78.  Palfeornithidffi 

79.  Trichoglostidce 

82.  Ncsforkicc     ... 

83.  StringopidcB... 

COLUMB.B. 

84.  Coliimbidae  ... 
84a.  Didunculidce 

GALLINiE. 

87.  Tctraonidc-e  ... 

88.  (PhasianidoD) 

89.  Turnicidfe    .. 

90.  Megnpodiidcc 

ACCIPFTIIES. 

96.  FalcoiiidflP    ... 

97.  Pandiouidic  .. 

98.  StrigidBB 

Gralue. 

99.  Rallidaj 
100.  Scolo])acidoe. 

103.  rarridiE 

104.  GlarcoHdjB  . 

105.  Charadniilffi 

106.  Otididse 

107.  Gruidte 

112.  Rhinoduiidm 

113.  Ardeidw 

114.  Platal(dd£e 

115.  Ciconiidae 

Ansebes. 

118.  Anatidaj 

119.  Laridffi 

120.  Procellariidte 

121.  Pelecanidae  ... 

122.  Spheniscidffi 
124^  Podicipidffi    .. 

Strutiiiones. 

127.  Casuariidce ... 

128.  ApUrygidcB ... 

129.  jyinomUhidoB 
180.  PaZapteryqidoR 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Philippine  Islands 
Oriental 


Cosmopolite 


Old  World  and  N.  America 

Oriental 

The  Old  Worid 


Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 
Cosmopolite 


Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Tropical 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

Cosmopolite 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

Cosmo]>olito 
Almost  cosmopolite 
Widely  distributed 


Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

S;  temperate  regiona 

Cosmopolite 


Extinct 
Extinct 
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Sub-regions. 

Order  and  Family. 

li 

1. 

^1 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

<!S 

< 

& 

REPTILIA. 

Ophidia. 

1.  Typhlopida  ... 

— 

— 

All  regions  bnt  Nearctic 

2.  Tortricidce 

— 

Oriental,  S.  America,  CalifomU 

8.  Xenopeltidffi ... 

— 

Oriental 

5.  Colamariidffi  ... 



— 

All  warm  countries 

7.  ColiibridiB     ... 



— 

Almost  cosmopolite 

8.  Homalopsidce 

— 

— 

Oriental,  and  all  other  regions 

11.  DendrophidsB 

— 

— 

Oriental,  Ethiopian,  Neotropical 

12.  DryionhidiB  ... 

13.  Dipsadidce     ... 

— 

Oriental,  Ethiopian,  Neotropical 

— 

— 

Oriental,  Ethiopian,  Neotropical 
Ethiopian  and  Oriental 

15.  Lycodontidse... 

— 

16.  Amblycepha-  ) 
lidffi)  .  .      1 

— 

Oriental,  Neotropical 

17.  Pythoiiid®     ... 



~ 



Tropical  regions,  Colifomia 

19.  Acrochordid» 



Oriental 

20.  ElapidoB   

23.  HydrophidfB... 

— 

— 

— 

Tropical  regions,  Japan,  S.  Carolina 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lacertilia. 

80.  Varanidffi 

— 

— 

Oriental,  Africa 

88.  Lacertidffi      ... 

— 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

41.  Gymnopthal-  ) 
midse...      { 

— 

— 

— 

Neotropical,  Ethiopian,  Palsaretic 

42.  Pygopodida  ... 

— 

43.  Ayrasiadcs 

— 

44.  LialidcR ... 

— 

45.  Scincidffi 









Almost  cosmopolite 

48.  Acontiadse 

— 

Ethiopian,  Oriental 

49.  Geckotidae 

_ 

— 



— 

Almost  cosmopolite 

50.  IguauidsQ 

— 

N.  and  S.  America 

51.  Agamidsd 

— 

— 

— 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere 

Rhyncocephalina 

63.  Bhyncoeephalidit 

— 

Crocodilia. 

64.  Gavialidffi      ... 



I 

Oriental 

55.  CrocodilidsB    .. 

— 

—  1 

Tropical  regions 

Chelonia. 

57.  TestudinidfiB  ... 

— 

All  other  regions 
Ethiopian,  Neotropical 

58.  Chelydidffi     ... 

— 

— 

60.  Choloiiiidn    ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Marine 

AMPHIBIA 

Anottba. 

7.  Phryiiiscida  ... 

— 

Ethiopian,  Malayan,  Neotropical 
All  other  regions 

9.  BufonidiB      ... 

— 

10.  XenorhinidcB... 



11.  Engystomidfe.. 

— 

All  regions  bnt  Palfearctic 

12.  Bombinatoric 

]» 

— 

Neotropical,  Palsearctic 
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Sub-regions. 

Order  aud  Family. 

mM 

s  «s 

3  —       C  X      i&  ?? 

<^ 

<    !&. 

tS 

14.  Alytidffi 

15.  Pelodryadas  ... 

_ 

— 

—  1 

16.  Hylidre 

— 

—  1 

17.  Polypedatidie 

18.  Ranidffl 

— 

—      —  ; 

— 

—             1 

19.  Disooglossidffi 

— 

— ;      ' 

FISHES  (FRESH- 

WATER). 

j      ; 

ACANTHOPTERYGII. 

11.  Traohinidffi    ... 

—          ! 

35.  Labyrinthici... 

— 

87.  Atheriiud83    ... 

— 

38.  Mugillidee      ... 

— 

1 
1 

Anacanthini. 

1 
1        ! 

53.   GadopsidoR     ... 

1 

Physostomi. 

59.  SiluridfiB 

— 

— 

— 

61.  Haplochitonida) 

— 

65.  Salmonidse    ... 

— 

67.  Galaxidse 

— 

— 

78.  Ostegolosaidse 

— 

^6,  (Symbranchidffi) 

— 

Dipnoi. 

92.  Sirenoidei      ... 

— 

INSECTS.       LEPI- 

1 

DOPTERA  (PART). 

DuKiNi  (Butter- 

flies). 

1.  Danaidse 

— 

— 

—  1  — 

2.  Satyridse 

— 

— 

—  !  — 

3.  Elymniidae    ... 

— 

4.  Morphidte      ... 

— 

— 

6.  Acrseidae 

— 

— 

8.  Nymphalidre... 

9.  Libytheidse    ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10.  Nemeobeidffi.. 

— 

1 

13.  LycffinidflB 

— 

— 

— 

14.  Pieridffi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15.  Papilionidffi  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16.  HesperidflB     ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sphinoibba. 

17.  Zygienidffi     ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18.  Castniidffl      ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19.  Agaristidffi     ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20.  UraniidtB 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28.  Sphingidee     ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 


I 

I  All  rogions  but  Oriental 

I  Neotropical 

:  All  regious  but  Ethiopian 

j  All  the  regions 

I  .Vlmost  cosmopolite 

I  .Ul  regions  but  Nearctic 

I 


Patagonia  (?  marine) 
Oriental,  S.  Africa 
Europe,  America 
Ethiopian,  Neotropical 


All  warm  regions 
Temperate  S.  America 
Pals^atctic,  Nearctic 
Temperate  S.  America 
All  tropical  regions 
Oriental,  Neotropical 


Ethiopian,  Neotropical 


All  warm  regious,  and  to  Canada 

Cosmopolite 

Oriental,  Ethiopian 

Oriental,  Neotropical 

All  tropical  regions 

Cosmopolite 

All  the  other  regions 

All  other  regions  but  Nearctic 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 

Cosmopolite 


Cosmopolite 
Neotropical 
Oriental,  Etliiopian 
All  tropical  regions 
Cosmopolite 
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TABLE  IL 

GENERA  OF  TERRESTRIAL  MAMMALIA  AND  BIRDS  INHABITING   THE 
AUSTRALIAN  REGION. 

Explanation. 

Names  in  italics  show  genera  peculiar  to  the  region . 

Names  enclosed  thus  ( )  show  genera  which  just  enter  the  region,  but  are  not  con- 
sidered properly  to  belong  to  it. 
Genera  truly  belonging  to  the  region  are  numbered  consecutively. 

MAMMALIA. 


Order,  Family,  and 
Genus. 


PRIMATES. 
Ctnopithecidjb. 

(Macacus  ..     .. 

1.  Cynopithecus  .. 

Lemurida 

(Tarsius 

CHIROPTERA. 

PTEROriD-fi. 

2.  Pteropus 

3.  Xantharpyia   .. 

4.  Cynopterus 

6.  Macro^lossus  .. 
C.  Harpyia 

7.  Hypoderma 

8.  Notopteris 

Rhikotx>phii)jb. 

9.  Rhinolophns    .. 

10.  Hipposideros  .. 

11.  Phyllorhina    .. 

12.  Asellia     

18.  Megaderma 

Vesperti  lionid  jr. 

14.  Scotophilus 
16.  Vespertilio 

16.  Miniopteris 

17.  Taphozous 

18.  Plecotus  ... 

19.  Nyctophilofl 


Range  within  the  Region. 


Lombok  to  Timor) 
Celebes  and  Batohian 


Celebes) 


The  whole  ree.  except  New  Zeal. 

Moluccas  and  Timor 

Morty  Island 

Celebep,  Moluccas,  Timor 

Celebes  and  Moluccas 

Celebes,  Moluccas,  and  Timor 

Fiji  Islands 


Moluccas,  Timor,  Australia 
Molucca^  and  Am  Islands 
Moluccas  and  Timor 
Amhoynsk 
Temate 


Moluccas,  Timor,  Australia 

Australia 

Moluccas,  Timor,  and  Australia 

Celebes,  Moluccas,  N.  Australia 

Timor 

Australia  and  Tasmania 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Oriental  genua 
Philippines  f 


Indo-Malayan  genus 


Tropics  of  E.  Hemispj. 
Oriental,  S.  Pabearctic 
Oriental 
Indo-Malaya 
Philippines 


Warmer  pts.  of  E.  Hemis. 
Oriental 
Indo-Malaya 
Indo-Malaya 
Oriental,  Ethiopian 


Oriental 
Cosmopolite 
Indo-Malaya,  S.  Africa 
Orien.,Ethiop.,  Neotrop. 
N.  India,  S.  Palsearctic 
India 
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ABT  m. 


Order,  Family,  and 
Oenus. 

^2 

VJ 

Range  within  the  Bcsion. 

Range  beyond  the  Begion. 

NoCTILIONIDiB. 

20.  Molossus 

2U  Mystadna 

1 
1 

Anstralia 
New  Zealand 

Neotrop.,  Ethiop.,  S .  PaL 

INSECTIVORA. 

SO&ICIDJB. 

22.  Sorex       

2 

Moluccas  and  Timor 

The  E.  Hemis.&  N.  Amer. 

CARNIVORA 

ViVERRlDA 

(Viverra 

(Paradoxarus  ... 

1 
1 

Celel)e9  and  Moluccas) 

Timor,  Ke  Islands,  ?  introduced) 

Oriental  genus 
Oriental  genus 

OxARIIDiB. 

23.  Arctocephalus... 

24.  Zalophus 

1 
1 

S.  Australia,  New  Zealand 
Australia 

S.  Temperate  shores 
North  Pacific 

Phocida 

25.  Stenorhynchns 

1 

New  Zealand 

Antarctic  shores 

SIRENIA 
Manatida. 

26.  Halicore 

1 

N.  Australia 

Oriental  Ethiopian 

UNGULATA. 

SUIDiE. 

27.  Sns   

28.  Babirusa 

4 
1 

Celebes  to  New  Guinea 
Celebes,  Bouru 

Palaearctic,  Oriental 

CERVID.B. 

(Cervus    ... 

2 

Celebes,  Moluccas,  Timor) 

Oriental  genus 

BOVIDA 

29.  Anoa        

1 

Celebes 

RODENTIA. 

SCIURIDJS. 

(Sciurus   

5 

Celebes) 

All  the  other  regions 

MURIDiB. 

30.  Mus 

81.  Pseudomys 

82.  Ifapalotis 

83.  Bydromys 

84.  Acanthomys    ... 

85.  JSchiothrix       ... 

13 

1 

13 

5 

1 
1 

xVustralia,  Celebes 

Australia 

Australia 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

N.  Australia 

Australia 

The  Western  Henusphero 

MARSUPIALIA. 

DASTUBIDiB. 

8<k  Pkaaeogale 

3 

New  Guinea  and  Australia 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Oeiius. 


87.  AiUeckinomys 

88.  AnUchinits 

39.  Chcctoccrcus 

40.  Duclylopsila 

41.  Fodabrus ... 

42.  Myoictis    ... 

43.  SarcophUxis 

44.  Dasyiiriis... 
46.  Thylacinus 

Mtrmecobiida. 

46.  'Myrmecobius 

Peaamelida 

47.  Peramelcs 

48.  Peragalea 

49.  ChwropiLS... 

MaCROPODIDjE. 

50.  Macropus... 

61.  Osphrantcr 

62.  Halmaturus 
53.  Petrogale  ... 
64.  Dendrolagus 

55.  Dorcopsia ... 

56.  Onychogalea 

57.  LagorcJusUa 

58.  Beltongia... 

59.  Eypsiprymnus 

PHALAKIOISTIDiB. 

60.  Phaacolarctos  .. 

61.  Phalangista 

62.  Cuszus     

63.  Petaurisla 

64.  Belidcus 

65.  ^croftfl^ 

66.  Dromicia 

67.  Tarsipes 

PHASCOLOMYIDiE. 

68.  Phaseolcmys    .. 


MONOTREMATA. 
Obwithoehtnchidjb. 
69.  OrTti^AorAyne^tM 


Range  witliin  the  Region. 


S.  Australia  (interior) 

AruMs.  Australia  and  Tasmania 

S.  Australia 

Am  Islands  and  N.  Australia 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

Aru  Islands 

Tasmania 

Australia 

Tasmania 


S.  and  W.  Australia 


N.  Guinea,  Aru  Ids.,  Australia, 

and  Tasmania 
W.  Australia 
S.  E.  and  W.  Australia 


Australia  and  Tasmania 

All  Australia 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

All  Australia 

New  Guinea 

Aru,  Mysol,  and  N.  Guinea 

Central  Australia 

N.,  W.,  and  S.  Australia 

W.,   S.,  and  E.    Australia    and 

Tasmania 
W.  and  E.  Australia  &  Tasmania 


E.  Australia 

E.,  S.,  and  W.    Australia  and 

Tasmania 
Celebes  to  N.   Guinea,  Timor  & 

N.  Australia 
K  Australia 
S.,  E.,  &  N.  Austral.,  N.  Guinea, 

and  Moluccas 
S.  and  E.  Australia 
W.  &  E.  Australia  &  Tasmania 
W.  Australia 


S.  £.  Australia  and  Tasmania 


S.  and  E.  Australia  &  Tasmania 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 
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Order,  Family,  and 
GenuB. 

11 

llange  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

ECHIDNIDiB. 

1 

i 

70.  Echidiui 

1                   PURDS.                      1 

PASSERES. 

TURDID^. 

1 

1.  Turdus     

6 

Timor,  Austral.,  New  Caledonia,;  Cosmopolite 
Norfolk  Island,    Lord  Howe's 

and  Samoan  Islands 

2.  Oreocincla 

1 

S.  E.  Australia  and  Tasmania 

Palaearctic,  Oriental 

1 

8.  Geocichla 

4 

Celebes,  l^mbok,  Timor,  Austral. 

Oriental 

(Monticola 

1 

Gilolo,  Celebes) 

PaUearctic  and  Oriental 

i 

(Zoothera 

1 

Lombok) 

Oriental  genus 

I 

Sylviid^b. 

4.  Cisticola 

7 

Celebes,  Bonra,  Timor,  Australia 

Paleearctic,  Oriental 

6.  Sphenjeacufl     ... 

4 

Australia,  N.  Zealand,  Chatham  Ethiopian 

loian/la 

6.  Megalurus 

1 

ISXAllUa 

Timor 

Oriental 

7.  Poodytes 

2 

Australia 

8.  Amytis    

3 

Australia 

9.  Sphcnura 

4 

Australia 

10.  Stipiiurus 

1 

Australia,  Tasmania 

11.  Mdluru3 

16 

Australia,  Tasmania,  &  N.Guinea 

12.  Hylacda 

3 

Australia 

IS.  Calamanthtia  ... 

2 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

14.  Acrocephalus  .. 

7 

Celebes,     Moluccas,      Australia, 
Caroline  Islands 

Palfearc.,  Orien.,  Ethiop. 

15.  Tatare      

2 

Samoan  to  Marquesas  Islands 

16.  Hypolais  ...     .. 

1 

Moluccas 

Palaearc,  Orien.,  Ethiop. 

17.  Sericomis 

7 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

1 

18.  Acanthiza 

14 

Austral.,  Tasmania,  N. Caledonia 

19.  Oerygone 

24 

The  whole  region,  excl.  Moluccas 

Philippines 

20.  Drymodes 

o 

Australia 

21.  Oreicola    

4 

Lombok  to  Timor 

Burroah  ? 

(Pratincola 

1 

Celebes  to  Timor) 

Oriental,  Palearctic 

22.  Epthianura     ... 

3 

Australia 

23.  Petroica 

18 

Papua  to  Samoan  Ids.,  Australia 

24.  Afyionwira 

3 

N.  Zealand 

25.  Lamprolia 

1 

Fiji  Islands 

26.  Miro 

3 

New  Zealand 

27.  Cinclorhamphus 

2 

Australia 

28.   Origjna    

1 

Australia 

1 
1 

29.  Orthonyx 

5 

N.  Guinea,  Austral.,  New  Zeald. 

TiMAUIDiE. 

80.  Pomatorhimis... 

r, 

N.  Guinea  and  Australia               Oriental 

31.  Cinclosoma 

•i 

Australia  and  Tasmania               1 

32.   Tumagra 

8 

New  Zealand 

33.  Psophodea 

2 

S.  E.  and  W.  Australia 

84.  Alcippe    

(Trichastoma  ... 

3 

New  Guinea                                 ,  Oriental 

1 

Celebes)                   ,                   , 

Oriental  genus 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genus. 


35.  Drymocataphns 

36.  StnUhidea 

ClNCLID.«. 

37.  Eupetes    

CERTHIlD-fi. 

38.  Climacteris 

SlTTID^. 

39.  SiltcUa     

40.  Acanthisitta    ... 

41.  Xcnvciis    

PABIDiE. 

42.  Certhiparus     ... 

43.  Sphenotloma   ... 

Pycnonotidje. 

44.  Criniger 

ORIOLIDiE. 

45.  SpliecotJieres     ... 

46.  Oriolus     

47.  Mimrta    

Campephaqid-b. 

(Pericpocotiis  ... 

48.  Grancalus 

49.  Artamides 

60.  Pteropodocys    ... 

51.  Campephagi    ... 

52.  Lalage      

58.  St/mmarphus  ... 

DlCRiniID.E. 

54.  Dicrunis 

55.  Chcctorhynchus 

ML'SCICAPIDJE. 

56.  Peltops     

57.  Monarcha 

58.  LeucophaiUcs  ... 
(Biitalis    

59.  MicroBca 

60.  C^ornia    

61.  Siphia      

62.  Seimra    


o  ® 


10 


1 

20 

1 

1 

I  12 

15 

1 


Range  within  the  Region. 


Range  beyond  the  Region, 


Timor 

N.  and  E.  Australia 


New  Guinea 


Australia  and  N.  Guinea 


Australia  and  N.  Guinea 
New  Zealand 
New  Zealand 


New  Zealand 

£.  and  S.  Australia 


Moluccas,  and  small  islands  F. 
of  Celebes 

Timor  and  Australia 

Celebes,  Sulla  Ids.,  Lombok  and 

Flores 
Moluccas,  N.  Guinea,  Timor,  & 

Australia 


Oriental 


Malayan 


Oriental 


Oriental,  Ethiopian 


Lombok) 

Celebes  to  New  Hebrides  and  N. 

Zealand 
Celebes 
Australia 

Celebes  to  Timor  &  New  Guinea 
Celebes  to  Australia  &Saraoan  Ms.  |  Malayan 
E.  Australia  and  Norfolk  Id. 


Oriental  genus 
Oriental 


Oriental,  Ethiopian 


Celebes  to  N.  Ireland  &  Austi-al. 
New  Guinea 


Papuan  Islands 

The  whole  region  (excl.  Celebes 

and  N.  Zealand) 
N.  Guinea 

Moluccas  and  Celebes) 
Timor,  N.  Guinea,  Australia 
Celebes  and  Timor 
Timor 
Molnccas  to  N.  Ireland,  Austral. 


Oriental,  Ethiopian 


Paliearc.,  Orien.,  Ethiop. 

Orientil 
Oriental 
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Order,  Famil  j.  and 
G«nus. 

il 

15 

Range  within  tbo  Region. 

03.  Myiagra 

Molnccas  to  Samoan  Ida  Austral. 

(Hypothymis 

2  jOK'bes) 

Oriental 

04.  Mackarirh\fncku» 

4  ,  Papuan  Ids.  and  N.  Australia 

66.  Rhipidara 

32 

Tiic  region  to  Samoan  Id&  and 
N.  Zealand 

Oriental 

(Myialeates    ... 

1 

(>lel>es) 

Oriental  ffenn« 

Orien.  &  Ethiop.  gexma 

(Tchitrea 

1 

Flores) 

60.  Todojtsis 

5  1  Pa  I  man  Islands 

67.  Chasiemyit    ... 

o 

Sandwich  Islands 

Pachycephalid^ 

68.  Orcaxa    

1 

Temperate  Australia 

69.  Falcunculus  ... 

2 

Temperate  Australia 

70.  Pachycephala 

45 

Moluccas  to    Tonga    Ida.    and 

Tivsmania 
Celebes  and  Timor 

71.  Hylocharis    ... 

2 

Oriental 

72.  Eopsaltria     ... 

10 

Australia  to  New  Hebrides 

Laniidjb. 

78.  Colluncincla... 

4    Australia  and  Tasmania 

74.  Ecctes     

18 

Papuan  to  Fiji  Ids.,  N.  Auatiul. 

(LauiuB 

1 

Lombok) 

Northern  Hemiaphere 

COBVIDJL 

76.  Strepera 

4 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

70.  Barita    

3 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

77.  Cradicua 

9 

78.  Grailina 

1 

Australia 

7%.  StreptociUa    ... 

2 

Celebes 

80.  Charitomis   ... 

1 

Sulla  Islands  (Celebes  group) 

81.  Corvus   

8 

The  whole  region,  excL  N.  Zeal. 
Papuan  Islands 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

82.  Oymtiocorvus... 

2 

83.  Coreorax 

1 

Australia 

84.  Lycocarax 

3 

Moluccas 

Paradisetd^b 

86.  Faraditca 

4 

Papuan  Islands 

86.  Manticodia    ... 

8 

Papaan  Ids.  and  N.  AuBtralia 

87.  Astrapia 

1 

New  Guinea 

88.  Pa/otia, 

I 

New  Guinea 

89.  Lophorina 

1 

New  Guinea 

90.  Diphxjllodes   ... 

8 

Papuan  Islands 

91.  Xanthomclua... 

1 

New  Guinea 

92.  Cieinnurus    ... 

1 

Papuan  Islands 

93.  Paradigalla  ... 

1 

New  Guinea 

94.  Semioptcra     ... 

1 

Gilolo  and  Batchian 

96.  Epimachus    ... 

1 

New  Guinea 

96.  DrepanoniU  ... 

1 

New  Guinea 

97.  SeUuddea 

1 

New  Guinea 

98.  PtOorkis 

4 

New  Guinea  and  N.  Australia 

99.  Sericulus 

1 

£.  Australia 

100.  PlU<n-hynchu8 

1 

E.  Australia 

101.  CMamydodera 

4 

N.  and  £.  Australia 

102.  jElurtdvs     ... 

3 

Papuan  Islands  and  £.  Australia 

103.  Amblyomii   ... 

1 

New  Guinea 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Oeuus. 

b.  cr. 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  t     Region. 

Meliphagidje. 

104.  Myzomela 

20 

The  region  ;  exd.  N.  Zealand 

105.  Evtoviophila.., 

4 

Papuan  islands  and  Australia 

106.  Glicipkila      ... 

10 

Papuan    Ids.  Timor,   Australia, 
N.  Chledonia 

107.  Acavthorhynchus 

2 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

108.  Meliphaga     ... 

1 

Ea.st  and  S.  Australia 

109.  Plilotis 

43 

Lombok  and  Gilolo  to  Tasmania 
and  Samoan  Ids. 

(Baly) 

110.  McUomis 

5 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

111.  Prosthcmadera 

1     New  Zealand 

112.  Anthoniis 

4 

New  Zealand  and  Chatham  Ids. 

113.  Anthochccra  ... 

10 

New  Guinea  to  Tasmania  and 
Samoan  Ids.,  N.  Zealand 

11.4.  Pogonomis    ... 

1 

New  Zealand 

115.  Philemon 

18    Lonibok  to  N.  Guinea,  N.  Cale- 

donia,  Australia 

116.  Entcnniza 

2 

Australia 

117.  Manorhina    ... 

5  1  Australia  and  Tasmania 

118.  Melithreptus  ... 

8  1  N.  Guinea,  Australia,  Tasmania 

119.  Euthyrhyiichus 

8 

N.  Guinea 

120.  Melirrhophetes 

2 

N.  Guinea 

121.  Melidcctea      ... 

1 

N.  Guinea 

122.  Mdipotes 

1 

N.  Guinea 

123.  JfoAo      

3 

Sandwich  Islanda 

124.  Chcctoptila     ... 

1 

Sandwich  Islands 

NectabIniidji. 

» 

125.  Cotmetira 

1 

Papuan  Islands 

(iEthopyga    ... 

] 

N.  Celebes) 

Oriental  genns 

126.  Chalcostetha... 

5 

Celebes,  Moluccas,  Papuan  Ids. 

Malaya 

127.  Arachnecthra 

5 

Austro- Malaya  and  N.  Australia 

Oriental 

(NectaroiDhila 

1 

Celebes) 

Oriental  genns 

Anthreptes    ... 

1 

Celebes  and  Sulla  Islands 

Malayan  genua 

128.  Arachuothera 

1 

Oriental 

DlC£IDA 

129.  Zosterops 

28 

The  region  to  Fiji  Ids.  &  N.  Zeal. 

Oriental,  Ethiopian 

130.  Dicseiim 

12 

Celebes  to  Solomonlds.*  Austral. 

Oriental 

131.  Pachyglossa  ? 

1 

N.  Celebes 

Himalayas 
India,  Ceylon 

182.  Piprisoma      ... 

1 

Timor 

188.  Pardalotus    ... 

1 

Australia  and  Tasmania,  Timor 

184.  Prionochilus  ... 

Papuan  IsLrnds 

Malaya 

Dbepanidida 

185.  Drepanis 

8  '  Sandwich  Island.^ 

186.  HcmiffiuUhus.., 

8 

Sandwich  Islands 

187.  Loxops   

1 

Sandwich  Islands 

188.  PsiUirostra    ... 

1 

Sandwich  Islands 

HlRUXDIKIDA 

139.  Hinindo 

7 

The  whole  region 

Cosmopolite 

140.  Atticora 

1 

Australia 

Neotropical 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Oeiiiu. 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Begum. 

Ploceid^. 

141.  ELstriHa 

142.  Einhliuia 

148.  Munia    

144.  Donncola 

145.  Po^phila 

146.  Aniadina 

147.  Erythrura 
Sturn'id.«. 

4 

1 
C 

3 

6 
9 

7 

Flores,  Timor,  Australia 

N.  W.  Australia 

Celebes  to  N.   Guinea  and  N. 

Austrtklia 
Australia 
Australia 
Florea  to  Tasmania  and  Samoan 

Islands 
Moluccas  to  Caroline  and  Fiji 

Islands,  Timor,  N.  Caledonia 

Oriental,  Etliiopiazi 
Oriental 

Ethiopian 
Java,  Sumatra 

148.  EulaWs 

149.  Bntilorvis      ... 
(Ar.ridotlicrea 

150.  Crea/ii(m 

151.  H^terolocJia    ... 

152.  Call(ra3 

153.  Aploni^ 

154.  "Calornis 

155.  Enodc9    

156.  Scissirostrum... 

4 

2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
8 
13 

1 

1 

Sumlwtwa,    Florcs,    Papuan  and 

Solomon  Islands 
Celebes  and  Coram 
Celelws) 
N.  Zealand 
N.  Zealand 
N.  Zealand 

N.  Caledonia  to  Tonga  Islands 
Celebes  to  Solomon  Islands  and 

N.  Australia 
Celebes 
Celebes 

Oriental 
Oriental  genua 

Malaya 

Artamida. 

157.  Artamus  .     ... 

15 

Celebes  to  Fiji  Ids.  and  Tasmania 

Oriental 

Alaudidje. 

158.  Mirafra 

2 

Flores  and  Australia 

Oriental,  Ethiopian 

M0T.\CILLII).F.. 

159.  Budvtcs 

160.  Corydalla       ... 

PlTTID^. 

11     Moluccas,  Timor,  Australia 
."i     Lomlx)k    and    Moluccas  to  N. 
1     Zealand 

Pale,  Ethiopian,  Orien. 
PaUearctic,  Oriental 

161.  Pitte        

162.  Ilydrornifl      ... 

163.  Melamjntta    ... 

12 

1 
1 

Celebes    and     Lombok    to    N. 

Guinea  and  Australia 
Gilolo,  Batehian 
N.  Guinea 

Oriental 
Himalayas  to  Java 

MENURID.f:. 

164.  Menura 

2 

E.  Australia 

Ateichiid-f.. 

165.  Atrichia 

2  1  W.  Austmlia  and  Queensland 

PICARI^. 

1 

Picidj:. 

1 

;^66.  Yungipicua  ... 
(Mulleripicus... 

2 
I 

Celebes,  Lombok,  and  Flores 
Celebes) 

Oriental 
Oriental  genui 
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Onior,  Family,  and 
Genus. 


CuCULIDiE. 

167,  Jihamjyhococq/x 

168.  Centropus 
16S>.  Cuculus 

170.  Caliechthrus  .. 

171.  Cacomautis    ... 

172.  Chiysococcyx 

(Hierococcyx... 

173.  Kudyaamid    ... 

174.  Seythrops 

CORACIID^. 

(Coracias 

175.  £urystonius  ... 

Meropida. 

176.  Jiferopogon     ... 

177.  Merops. 


ALCEDINID-fi. 

178.  Alcedo    ... 

179.  Alcyont ... 
130.  Pelargop^is 

181.  Ceyx 

182.  Ceyeopsis 

183.  Syma     ... 

184.  Halcyon... 


185.  Todirhamphus 

186.  Dacdo    

187.  Monaehaleyon 

188.  Caridonax     ... 

189.  Tanysiptera  ... 

190.  CiUuta 

191.  Melidom 

BUCEROTID^. 

192.  Hydrociasa?  ... 

193.  Calao      

194.  CranorrMuus  ? 

PODAROIDA. 

195.  Podarqus 

196.  Batrachostomns 
1^7.  j^goiheles      ... 

Gafrimulgidjb. 
198.  Caprimulgiu... 


Range  within  the  Region. 


Celebes 

Austro-Malaya  and  Australia 
Austro-Malaya  and  Australia 
Papuan  Islands 
Austro-Malaya  and  Australia 
Austro-Malaya   to   Piji   Islands 

and  N.  Zealand 
Oelebes) 
The  whole  region  ;  ezcl.   Sand 

wich  Islands 
Celebes,  Moluccas,  and  Australia 


Celebes) 

Austro-Malaya  aud  Australia 


Celebes 

Austro-Malaya  and  Australia 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Oriental,  Ethiopian 
Pale,  Orien.,  Ethiopian 

Oriental 

Oriental,  Ethiopian 

Oriental  genu) 
Oriental 


Oriental  and  Ethiopian 
Oriental  aud  Ethiopian 


Pale,  Or'.en.,  Ethiopian 


Celebes  to  New  Ireland  Pale,  Orien.,  Ethiopian 

Batchian  to  Tasmania  Phili])piues 

Celebes,  Flores  Oriental 

Celebes  to  New  Guinea  Oriental 

Celebes 

Papuan  Islands  and  N.  Australia 

The  whole  region ;  excl.  Sand-  Oriental,  Ethioi)ian 

wich  Islands 
Central  Pacific  and  Sandwich  Ids. 
Papuan  Islands  and  Australia 
Celebes 

Lombok  and  Flores 
Batchian  to  N.  Guinea  aud  N. 

Australia 
Celebes  and  Sanguir  Islands 
New  Guinea 


Celebes 

Moluccas  to  Solomon  Islands 

Celebes 


Papuan  Islands  to  Tasmania 

Moluccas 

Papuan  Islands  to  Tasmania 


Oriental 
Malayan 
Malayan 


Oriental 


Lombok  to  Australia,  N.  Guinea  Pale,  Ethiopian,  Orien. 
to  Pelew  Islands  I 

I  I 
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Order,  FainUy,  and 
Genus. 


199.  JEurostapodua... 
(Lyncornis     ... 

Cypselidje. 

200.  Dendrochelidon 

201.  Collocalia 

202.  Cypselas 

203.  Chtttma 

PSITTACI. 
Cacatuidjb. 

204.  Caeatua.  ,    ... 

205.  CcUopaitia 

206.  Calyptarhynchua 

207.  Microgloesus  ... 

208.  Licmeiia 

209.  NoiUema      ... 

Platycbrcidjs. 

210.  Platycercu8    ... 

211.  Psephottis 

212.  Polytelis 

218.  Nymphicua    ... 
214.  Aprosmictua  ... 

216.  Pyrrhulopsis ... 

216.  Cyanaramphus 

217.  Afelopsittacus  .. 

218.  Euphema 

219.  Pezoporus 

220.  OeopsiUacus  ... 

PALAORNITHIDiB. 

221.  Prioniturus  ... 

222.  Oeoffroyus     ... 

223.  TawygncUhus... 

224.  EeUctua 

225.  Cydopsitta    ... 

226.  Loriculus 

227.  TrirJioglossus 

228.  Nanodes...     ... 

229.  Charmosyna  ... 

230.  J^(W 

231.  Z(7rttf9     

232.  Coriphilua     ... 

Nestobidjb 
283.  NeifUyr 
234.  ZkvtypUlus    .. 


^8 

»3 


Bange  within  the  Region. 


Am  IdandB  and  AuatnJia 
Celebes) 


Celebes  to  N.  Guinea 
Celebes  to  Pacific  Islands 
Australia 
Celebes^  Australia 


Celebes  and  Lombok,   to  Solo- 
mon Islands  and  Tasmania 
Australia 

Australia  and  Tasmania 
Papuan  Islands  and  N .  Austral. 
Austr.,  Solmn.  Ids.,  &  N.Guin.? 
Papuan  and  Solomon  Islands 


Austral.,  Tasmania,  Norfolk  Id. 

Australia 

Australia 

Australia  and  N.  Caledonia 

Moluccas,  Timor,  Papuan  Is- 
lands, Australia 

Tonga  to  F^i  Islands 

N.  ^land,  Norfolk  Island,  N. 
Caledonia,  Society  Islands 

Australia 

Australia 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

W.  Australia 


Celebes 

Borneo  to  Timor  &  Solomon  Ids. 

Celebes  to  New  Guinea 

Moluccas  and  Papuan  Islands 

Papuan  Ids.  and  N.E.  AustraL 

Celebes  to  Mysol,  Flores 

The  whole  region,  excl.  Sandwich 

Islands,  and  N.  Zealand 
Australia  and  Tasmania 
New  Guinea 
Sangnir  Ids.   and    Moluccas  to 

Solomon  Ids. 
Bouru  and  Gilolo  to  Solomon  Ids. 
Samoan  to  Marquesas  Islands 


New  Zealand  and  Norfolk  Ids. 
Now  Guinea 


Bange  beyond  the  R^on. 


Oriental  genus 


Oriental 

Oriental 

Pale,  Orien.,  Ethiopian 

Ethio.,  Orien.,  American 


Philippines 


Philippines 

Phil4>pine» 

Philippines 
Oriental 
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^  s'  1 

Order,  Family,  and 
Genua. 

o  © 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

Stbinoopid^. 

236.  Stringopa 

1 

N.  Zealand,  Chatham  Islands  ? 

COLUMBiE. 

COLUMBID-fi, 

236.  Treron 

5 

Celebes, Bouni,  and  Ceram,Flore8 

and  Timor 
The    whole    region;    excl.    N. 

Oriental,  Ethiopian 

237.  PtUopns 

50 

Zealand 

288.  Carpophaga  ... 

40 

The  whole  region 

Oriental 

239.  lanthaenas     ... 

6 

Gilolo,  Timor,    Papuan  Ida.    to 
Samoan  Islands 

Japan,  Philippines,  An- 
daman Islands 

240.  LeucomeUma... 

Australia 

24].  Lophol(BTau8  ... 

Australia 

242.  Geopelia 

Lombok  to  Tasmania 

Malaya,  China 

243.  Macropygia    ... 

Austro-Malaya,  Australia 

Indo-Malaya 

244.   Turaeaina     ... 

Celebes,  Timor,  Solomon  Ids. 

245.  RiiinwardUeruu 

Celebes  to  New  Guinea 

246.  Turtur    

Austro-Malaya 

Pahearc.,  Orien.,  Ethiop. 

247.  Oeifphapa 

Australia 

248.  Fetrophassa    ... 

N.  W.  Australia 

249.  Chalcophaps... 

Austro-Malaya,  Anstralia 

Oriental 

250.   Trugon 

N.  Guinea 

251.  ffenicophapa  ... 

Papuan  Islands 

252.  Fhaps     

Australia  and  Tagmania 

253.  Leucosarcia   ... 

Australia 

254.  Oeophaps 

Australia 

Australia 

256.  CalcBnas 

Austro-Malaya 

Indo-Malaya 

257.  Otidiphaps    ... 

N.  Guinea 

258.  Phlogoenas    ... 

Celebes,  N.Guinea  to  Madagascar 

Philippine  Islands 

259.  0<mra    

3 

Papuan  Islands 

DiDUNCULIDJB. 

260.  Bidtmculua  ... 

1 

Samoan  Islands 

GALLINiE. 

Tetraonid^ 

261.  Cotumix 

9 

Celebes,    Timor,    Australia,   N. 
Zealand 

Paleearc.,  Orien.,  Ethiop. 

Phasianidjb. 

'  (Gallus 

2 

Celebes  to  Timor) 

Oriental  genus 

TUBNICIDA 

262.  Tumix  

9 

Celebes  &  Moluccas  to  Tasmania 

Palsearc.,  Orien.,  Ethiop. 

MBGAPODIIDiB. 

- 

263.  Talegallua     ... 

3 

Papuan  Islands  and  Australia 

264.  Mcgacephalon 

3     Celebes                                           | 

265.  Lipoa     

1 

S.  Australia 

266.  Megapodiua  ... 

12 

Celebes  to  Austral.  &  Samoan  Ids. 

Philippines,  Nicobar  Ids. 

I  I  2 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Genus. 


ACCiriTRi':s. 

FALCON1D.E. 

267.  Circus     ...     . 
203.  Astur     ...     . 

269.  Accipiter 

270.  Uroipiza 

271.  UroaHut 

272.  Nisaetus...     . 

273.  Neopus  ...     . 

274.  Spizaetas 

275.  Circaetus 
(Spilomis 

276.  Butastur 

277.  Haliffietos 

278.  Haliastar 

279.  Milvus   ...     . 

280.  LophoictUia  . 

281.  Oypoictinia    . 

282.  Elanus    ...     . 

283.  Jfenicopemis . 
(Pemis  ...     . 

284.  Baza       ...  . 

285.  Harpa    ...  . 

286.  Falco      ...  . 

287.  Hitraddea  . 

288.  Cerchneis 

Pandionidjb. 

289.  PaiicUon...     . 

290.  Polioaetus 

Strigidje. 

291.  Athene  ...     . 

292.  Scops     ...     . 
(Asio      ...     . 

293.  Strix      ...     . 


Rtnge  within  th«  Region. 


Celebes,  S.  and  £.  Austral 

The  region,  to  Fgi  Islands 

The  whole  region,  to  F\ji  Islands 

Australia 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

Australia 

Celebes  and  Temate 
Celebes  and  N.  Guinea 
Timor  and  Flores 
Celebes  and  Sulla  Islands) 
Celebes  t4>  New  Guinea 
The  whole  region 

Australia  and  N.  Caledonia 

Celebes  to  Australia 

Australia 

Australia 

Celebes  and  Australia 

Papuan  Islands  . 

Celebes) 

Moluccas  and  Australia 
N.  Zealand  and  Auckland  Ids. 
Austro-Malaya  and  Australia 
Australia  and  Tasmania 
Austro-Malaya  and  Australia 


The  whole  region 

Celebes  and  Sandwich  Islands 


The  whole  reg.,  excl.  Pacific  Ids. 
Celebes,  Moluccas,  N.  Zealand 
Sandwich  Islands) 


The  whole  region 


Range  beyond  the  Region. 


Almost  Cosmopolite 
Almost  Cosmopolite 
Almost  Cosmopolite 


8.  Palsearc,  Ethiopuin, 

Oriental 
Oriental 

Neotrop.,Ethiop.,  Orien. 
PaLearc.,  Ethiop.,  Orien. 
Oriental  genus 
Oriental,  N.  E.  Africa 
Cosmop.,  excl.  Neotro[k 

region 
Oriental 
Palfearc,  Orien.,  Ethiopi 


Oriental,  Ethiopian 

PaUearctic,  Oriental,  and 

Ethiopian 
Oriental 

Almost  Cosmopolite 

Almost  Cosmopolite 


Cosmopolite 
Oriental 


Paliearc. ,  Orien.,  Ethiop. 
Almost  Cosmopolite 
Almost  Connopolite,  excL 

Australian  region 
Cosmopolite 


Peculiar  or  wry  ChtMracUriitie  Genera  of  Wading  and  Swimming  Birds, 

GRALLiE. 

Rallidji. 

Ocydromus    ...  5 

Cabalus 1 

Notoniit 2 

Trihonyx       ...  4 


Hahroptila 


New  Zealand 

Chatham  Islands 

New  Zealand,  Norfolk  and  Lord 

Howe's  Islands 
Australia  and  N.  Zealand 
Moluccas 
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Order,  Family,  and 
Oeniu. 

n 

Range  within  the  Region. 

Range  beyond  the  Region. 

Rallina 

Parettdiastes  ... 

6 
1 

AustTD-Malaya 
Samoan  Islands 

Oriental 

SCOLOPACIDA 

Cladorhynchua 

1 

Australia 

ChARAT)RIIDJE. 

Esacas  

Erythrogmiys... 
Thimyrnia     ... 
Anarhy^ickus 
Pedionomua  ... 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

Anstro-Malaya,  Australia 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Australia 

Oriental 

Rhinochetida 

Rhinochetua  ... 

1 

New  Caledonia 

Anatidjs. 

NesatuUa 

Malacorhynchua 

Hymeiiolcomua 

Biziura 

Anaeranaa     ... 
Cereopaia 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Auckland  Islands 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Australia 

Australia 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

PROCELLARIIDiE. 

Prion     

6 

New  Zealand 

Antarctic  Sees 

Spheniscidjs. 

Eudyptes 

4 

Australia  and  N.  Zealand 

Antarctic  shores 

STRUTHIONES. 

Casuariidjc. 

294.  Dronucua 

295.  CaauanUa     ... 

2 
9 

Australia 

Ccram  to  NewBritaiu,  N.AustrL 

Apteryoida. 

4 

290.  Apieryx 

4 

New  Zealand 

DlNOBNITHIDf. 

(Extinct) 

297.  Dinomia 

298.  Mumomia      ... 

5 
2 

N.  Zealand 
N.  Zealand 

PALAPTERTGIDiE. 

(Extinct) 

800.  Euryapla-yx ... 

2 
2 

N.  Zealand 
N.  Zealand 
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Aaixlvark  of  East  Africa,  flgnro  of,  261 
AccipUres,  Enro^ean  Eocene,  103 
Accipttrea,  claasification  of,  97 

range  of  Palsearctic  genera  of,  248 

range  of  Ethiopian  genera  of,  312 

range  of  Oriental  genera  of,  385 

range  of  Anstralian  genera  of,  486 
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PhyUompg,  in  Brazilian  caves,  1-15 
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Pikermi,  Miocene  fauna  of,  115 
PittidsB,  abundant  In  Borneo,  355 
PUigiol<yphus,  European  Eo<'«'ne,  126 
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Eocene,  169 
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Oriental,  321 

Australian,  408 
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Tapira,  birthplace  and  niigiations  of,  154 
Tajiir,  Malayan,  figure  of,  337 
Tapiridar^  European  Eocene,  125 
Tapirvs^  Euroi>ean  Pliocene,  113 
Indian  Miocene,  122 

in  Brazilian  caves,  144 
Tanier,  Malayan,  figure  of,  337 
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TelmatobivSf  N.  American  Cretaceous,  164 
Telmatolestes,  N.  American  Tertiary,  138 
Testvdo,  Miocene  of  Greece,  116 

Indian  Miocene,  123 
Testudo,  great  antiquity  of  the  genus,  2S0 
Tetrachus^  European  Miocene,  117 
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Tragopan,  Himalayan,  figure  of,  331 
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Tree-kangaroo,  figure  of,  415 
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